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JONES  (Inigo),  the  celebrated  Englifh  architect,  was 
born  about  1572,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  St.  Paul's,  Lon- 
don; of  which  city  his  father,  Mr.  Ignatius  Jones,  was  a 
citizen,  and  by  trade  a  clothworker.  At  a  proper  age,  it  is 
faid,  he  put  his  fon  apprentice  to  a  joiner,  a  bufinefs  that  re- 
quires fome  fkill  in  drawing;  and  in  that  refpect  fuited  well 
with  our  architect's  inclination,  which  naturally  led  him  to 
the  art  of  designing.  Genius  concurred  with  inclination  ;  lie 
diftinguifhed  himf'elf  early  by  the  extraordinary  progrefs  he 
made  in  thole  arts,  and  was  particularly  noticed  for  his  fkill  in 
landfcape-painting.  Thefe  talents  recommended  him  to  Wil- 
liam earl  of  Pembroke,  at  whofe  expence  he  travelled  over 
Italy,  and  the  politer  parts  of  Europe ;  law  whatever  was 
recommended  by  its  antiquity  or  value ;  and  from  thefe  plans 
formed  his  own  obfervations,  which,  upon  his  return  home, 
he  perfected  by  ftudy. 

But,  before  that,  the  improvements  he  made  abroad  gave 
fuch  an  eclat  to  his  reputation  throughout  Europe,  that  Chris- 
tian IV.  king  of  Denmark  fent  for  him  from  Venice,  which 
was  the  chief  place  of  his  refidence,  and  made  him  his  ar- 
chitedt-general.  He  had  been  fome  time  poffeffed  of  this 
honourable  poll,  when  that  prince,  whofe  lifter  Anne  had 
married  James  I.  made  a  vilit  to  England  in  1606  ;  and  our 
architect,  being  defirous  to  return  to  his  native  country,  took 
that  opportunity  of  coming  home  in  the  train  of  his  Danifh 
majeifty.  The  magnificence  of  James's  reign,  in  drefs,  build- 
ings, &c.  is  the  common  theme  of  all  the  Englifh  hiftorians; 
which  laff.  furnifhed  Jones  with  an  opportunity  of  exercifing 
his  talents,  and  the  difplay  of  thofe  talents  proved  an  honour 
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to  his  country.  The  queen  appointed  him  her  architect, 
prefently  after  his  arrival;  and  he  was  foon  taken,  in  the 
fame  character,  into  the  fervice  of  prince  Henry,  under  whom 
he  difcharged  his  trufl  with  fo  much  fidelity  and  judgement, 
that  the  king  gave  him  the  reverfion  of  the  place  of  furveyor- 
general  of  his  majefty's  works. 

Mean  while,  prince  Henry  dying  in  1612,  he  made  a 
fecond  vifit  to  Italy;  and  continued  fome  years  there,  impro- 
ving himfclf  farther  in  his  favourite  art,  till  the  Purveyor's  place 
fell  to  him;  on  his  entrance  upon  which,  he  mewed  an  un- 
common degree  of  generofity.  The  office  of  his  majefty's 
work's  having,  through  extraordinary  occafions,  in  the  time 
of  his  predeceflor,  contracted  a  great  debt,  the  privy  council 
fent  for  the  Purveyor,  to  give  his  opinion  what  courfe  might 
be  taken  to  eafe  his  majefty  of  it;  when  Jones,  confidering 
well  the  exigency,  not  only  voluntarily  offered  to  ferve  with- 
out receiving  one  penny  himfelf,  in  whatever  kind  due,  until 
the  debt  was  Pully  difcharged,  but  alfo  perfusded  his  fellow- 
officers  to  do  the  like,  by  which  means  the  whole  arrears  were 
absolutely  cleared. 

The  king,  in  his  progrefs  1620,  calling  at  Wilton,  the 
feat  of  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  among  other  fubjedt?,  fell  into 
a  difcourfe  about  that  furprizing  group  of  ftones  called  Stone- 
henge,  upon  Salifburv  plain,  near  Wilton.  Hereupon  our 
architect,  who  was  well  known  to  have  fearched  into  antique 
buildings  and  ruins  abroad,  was  fent  for  by  my  lord  Pem- 
broke; and  there  received  his  majefty's  commands  to  produce, 
out  of  his  own  obfervations,  what  he  could  dilcover  concerning 
this  of  itcne-henge.  In  obedience  to  this  command,  he  pre- 
fently fft  about  the  work;  and  having,  with  no  litt'e  pains 
and  expence,  taken  an  exa£l  meafurement  of  the  whole,  and 
diligently  fearched  the  foundation,  in  order  to  find  out  the 
original  form  and  afpeft,  he  proceeded  to  compare  it  with 
other  antique  buildings  which  he  had  any  where  feen.  In 
flv>rr, 'after  much  realbning  and  a  long  Peries  of  authorities, 
he  concluded,  that  this  antient  and  ftupendojs  pile  mud  have 
been  originaily  a  Roman  temple,  dedicated  to  Ccelus,  the 
fenicr  of  the  heathen  gods,  and  built  after  the  Tufcan  order; 
that  it  was  built  when  the  Romans  fiourifhed  in  peace  and 
prosperity  in  Britain,  and,  probably,  betwixt  the  time  of 
.Aoricola's  government  and  the  reign  of  Conftantine  the  Great. 
Tnis  account  he  prePented  to  his  royal  matter  in  1620,  and 
the  fame  year  was  appointed  one  of  the  commiffioners  for  re- 
pairing v.t.  Paul's  cath-dral  in  London. 

Upon  the  death  of  king  James,  he  was  continued  in  his  poft 
by  Charles  I.  vvhofe  conPort  entertained  him  likewiPe  in  the 
fame  Ration.     He  had  drawn  the   defigns   for  the  palace  of 
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Whitehall  in  his  former  matter's  time;  and  that  part  of  it, 
the  banqueting-houfe,  was  now  carried  into  execution.  Ic 
was  firft  defigned  for  the  reception  of  foreign  ambaffadors ; 
and  the  cieling  was  painted,  fome  years  after,  by  Rubens^ 
with  the  felicities  of  James's  reign.  June  1633,  an  order 
was  i flu ed  out,  requiring  him  to  fet  about  the  reparation  of  St. 
Paul's;  and  the  work  was  begun  foon  after  at  the  eaft  end,  the 
firft  ftone  being  laid  by  Laud,  then  bifhop  of  London,  and  the 
fourth  by  Jones.  In  reality,  as  he  was  the  fole  architect,  fa 
the  conduct,  defign,  and  execution,  of  the  work  were  trufted 
entirely  to  him;  and  'having  reduced  the  body  of  it  hito  order 
and  uniformity,  from  the  fteeple  to  the  weft  e  <d,  he  added 
there  a  magnificent  portico,  which  raifed  the  envy  of  all 
Chriftendom  on  his  country,  for  a  piece  of  architecture  not 
to  be  paralleled  in  modern  times.  The  whole  was  built  at  the 
expence  of  king  Charles,  who  adorned  it  alfo  with  the  ftatues 
of  his  royal  father  and  himfelf.  The  portico  confifted  of  folid 
walls  on  each  fide,  with  rows  of  Corinthian  pillars  fet  within, 
at  a  diftance  from  the  walls,  to  fupport  the  roof;  being  in- 
tended as  an  ambulatory  for  fuch  as  ufually  before,  by  walk- 
ing in  the  body  of  the  church,  difturbed  the  choir-fervice. 

While  he  was  raifing  thefe  noble  monuments  of  his  fame 
as  an  architect,  he  gave  no  lefs  proofs  of  his  genius  and  fancy 
for  the  pompous  machinery  in  mafques  and  interludes,  which 
entertainments  were  the  vogue  in  his  time.  Several  of  thefe 
reprefentations  are  flill  extant  in  the  works  of  Chapman, 
Davenant,  Daniel,  and  particularly  Ben  Jonfon.  The  fub- 
ject  was  chofen  by  the  poet,  and  the  fpeeches  and  fongs  were 
alfo  of  his  compofing:  but  the  invention  of  the  fcenes, .or- 
naments, and  dreffes  of  the  figures,  was  the  contrivance  of 
Jones  [a].  And  herein  he  acted  in  concert  and  good  har- 
mony with  father  Ben,  for  a  while;  but,  about  1614,  there 
happened  a  quarrel  between  them,  which  provoked  Jonlon 
to  ridicule  his  affociate,  under  the  character  of  Lantern 
Leather-head,  a  hobby-horfe  feller>  in  his  comedji  of  Bar- 
tholomew-fair. And  the  rupture  feems  not  to  have  ended 
but  with  Jonfon's  death  ;  a  very  few  years  before  which,  in 
1635,  Ke  wrote  a  moft  virulent  coarfe  fatire,  called,  "  An 
Expoftulation  with  Inigo  Jones;"  and,  afterwards,  "  An 
Epigram  to  a  Friend,"  and  alio  a  third,  inferibed  to  "  Inigo 
Marquis  Would-be."  The  quarrel  not  improbably  took  its 
rile  from  our  architect's  rivalfhip  in  the  king's  favour ;  and, 

[a]  In  Jonfon's  "  Mafque  of  hint  of  his  hell  in  "  Paradife  Loft;'* 
Queens,"  the  firft  fcene  reprefenting  there  being  a  tradition,  that  he  con- 
sul ugly  hell,  which,  flaming  beneath,  ceived  the  firft  idea  of  that  hell  from 
fmoked  un'o  the  top  of  the  roof,  pro-  fome  theatrical  repreftntations  invented 
bably  furuifhed   Milton  with  the  firft  by  Inigo  Jones. 
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it  is  certain,  the  poet  was  much  cenfured  at  court  for  this 
rough  ufageof  his  rival:  of  which  being  adviiedby  Mr.  Howell, 
though  his  ftomach  would  not  come  down  for  a  while,  yet  at 
length  he  thought  proper  to  comply,  and  accordingly  fuppreffed 
the  whole  fa  tire  [b]. 

In  the  mean  time,  Mr.  Jones  received  fuch  encouragement 
from  the  court,  that  he  acquired  a  handlome  fortune;  which, 
however,  was  much  impaired  by  what  he  fuffered  from  his 
loyalty;  for,  as  he  had  a  fhare  in  his  royal  mafler's  profperity, 
fo  he  had  a  fhare  too  in  his  ruin.  Upon  the  meeting  of  the 
long  parliament,  Nov.  1640,  he  was  called  before  the  houfe 
of  peers,  on  a  complaint  againft  him  from  the  parifhioners  of 
St.  Gregory's  in  London,  for  damage-  done  to  that  church, 
on  repairing  the  cathedral  of  St.  Paul.  The  church  being 
old,  and  ftanding  \ery  near  the  cathedral,  was  thought  to  be 
a  blemifh  to  it:  and  therefore  was  taken  down,  purfuant  to 
his  majefty's  fignification  and  the  orders  of  the  council  in  1639, 
in  the  execution  of  which,  our  furveyor  no  doubt  was  chiefly 
concerned.  But,  in  anfwer  to  the  complaint,  he  pleaded  the 
general  iflue;  and,  when  the  repairing  of  the  cathedral  ceafed, 
in  1642,  fome  part  of  the  materials  remaining  were,  by  order 
of  the  houfe  of  lords,  delivered  to  the  parifhioners  of  St. 
Gregory's,  towards  the  rebuilding  of  their  church.  This  pro- 
fecution  muft  have  put  Mr.  Jones  to  a  very  large  expence;  and, 
during  the  ufurpation  afterwards,  he  was  conftrained  to  pay 
4C0!.  by  way  of  compolitiun  for  his  eftate,  as  a  malignant. 
After  the  death  of  Charles  I.  he  was  continued  in  his  poft  by 
Charles  II.  but  it  was  only  an  empty  title  at  that  time,  nor 
did  Mr.  Jones  live  long  enough  to  make  it  any  better.  In 
reality,  thegrhf,  at  his  years,  occafioned  by-  the  fatal  cala- 
mity of  his  former  munificent  mailer,  put  a  period  to  his 
life  in  1652:  and  he  was  buried  in  the  chancel  of  St.  Ben- 
net's  church,  near  St.  Paul's  Wharf,  London,  where  there 
was  a  monument  erected  to  his  memory ;  but  it  fuffered 
greatly  by  the  dreadful  fire  in  1666. 

In  refpedt  to  his  character,  we  are  afliired,  by  one  who 
knew  him  well,  that  his  abilities,  in  all  human  fciences,  fur- 
palled  mo  ft  of  his  age.  He  was  a  perfect  mailer  of  the  ma- 
thematics, and  had  fome  infight  into  the  two  learned  lan- 
guages, greek  and  latin,  efpccially  the  latter;  neither  was 
he  without  ibme  turn  for  poetry  [cj.  A  copy  of  verfes, 
compofed  by  him,  is  published  in  the  "  Odcombian  Banquet,'* 

[b]  It  is  faid,  the  king  forbad  it  to  works,  edit.  1756,  in  7  vols.  8vo. 
fee  printed  at  that  time;  but  it  is  printed         [c]  Ben  Jonfou,  by  way  of  ridicule, 

■  fmce  from  a  MS- of  the  late  Vertue,  the  calls  him,  in  "  Bartholomew  fair,"  a 

engraver,    and  is  inferted  among   the  Parcel-poet, 
epigrams   iw  the  6th  vol.  of  Joufou's 
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prefixed  to  Tom  Coryate's  "  Crudities,"  in  i6ir,  4-to.  But 
his  proper  chara&er  was  that  of  an  architect,  the  inoft  eminent 
in  his  time:  on  which  account  he  is  Hill  generally  ftyled  the 
Britiih  Vitruvius;  the  art  of  defigning  being  little  known  in 
England,  till  Mr.  Jones,  under  the  patronage  of  Charles  J. 
and  the  earl  of  Arundel,  brought  it  into  ufe  and  efteem  among 
u?.  The  fum  of  the  whole  is,  that  he  was  generally  learned, 
eminent  for  architecture,  a  great  geometrician,  and,  in  de- 
figning with  his  pen,  as  Sir  Anthony  Vandyck  ufed  to  fay, 
not  to  be  equalled  by  matters  in  his  time  for  the  boldnefs, 
foftnefs,  fweetnefs,  and  funnels,  of  his  touches.  This  is  the 
character  given  him  by  Mr.  Webb,  who  was  his  heir;  and 
who,  being  born  in  London,  and  bred  in  Merchant-Tailors 
fchool,  afterwards  refided  in  Mr.  Jones's  family,  married  his 
kinlwoman,  was  initru&ed  by  him  in  mathematics  and 
architecture,  and  defigned  by  him  for  his  fucceflbr  in  the 
office  of  furveyor-general  of  his  majefty's  works,  but  was 
prevented  by  Sir  John  Denham.  Mr.  Webb  publifhed  fome 
other  pieces,  befijes  his  "  Vindication  of  Stone-henge  re- 
■ftored  ("d]j"  and  dying  at  Butleigh,  his  feat  in  Somerfetfhire, 
Oct.  24,   1672,  was  buried  in  that  church. 

We  rauft  not  conclude  this  article  without  giving  an  ac- 
count of  our  architect's  defigns  and  buildings,  which  are 
properly  his  works.  The  defign  for  the  palace  of  Whitehall, 
and  the  edifice  of  the  Banqueting-houfe,  have  been  already 
mentioned;  he  alio  projected  the  plan  of  the  iurgeons'  theatre 
in  London,  repaired  fince  by  the  late  lord  Burlington.  To 
him  we  owe  queen  Catharine's  chapel  at  St.  James's  palace, 
and  her  majefty's  new  buildings  fronting  the  gardens  at 
Somerfet-houfe  in  the  Strand ;  the  church  and  piazza  of 
Covent-garden.  He  alfo  laid  out  the  ground-plot  of  Lincoln's- 
inn-fields,  and  defigned  the  duke  of  Ancafter's  houfe  on  the 

[d]    Inigo    Jones's    difcnurfe    .upon  have  bad   their  advocates  in  claiming 

Stone-henge  being  lefc  imperfect  at  bis  the    honour    of    this    antiquity.      Mr. 

death,  Mr.  Webb,  at   the  defire  of  Dr.  Sammes,    in     his    "   Britannia,"    will 

Harvey,  Mr.  Selden,  and  others,  per-  have  the  ftructnre  to  be  Phoenician  ; 

feded  and  publifhed  it  at   London    in  Jones    and   Webb  believed  it  Roman  ; 

1655,  fol.  under  the  title   of  "Stone-  Aubrey  thinks  it  Britifh  ;  Charlton  de- 

henge    Reftored ;"    and   prefixed  to  it  rives  it  from  the  Dane»;  and  bp.  NU 

a  print  of  our  author  etched  by  Hollar,  colfon  is  of  opinion,  th.tf.  the  Saxons 

from     a    painting   of    Vandyck.      Dr.  have  as  juft  a  title  to  it  as  any.     Ac 

Stukeley,  in  his  "  Stone-her.ge  a  Tern-  laft,  Dr.  Stukeley  begins  the  round  a- 

ple    of    the    Druids,"     gives    feveral  gain,  and  maintains   it,  with    Sammes, 

reafons  for  afcribing  the  greateft  part  of  to  be  of  a  Phoenician  original.     But  to 

this  tieatife  to  Webb.     2.  •«  The   Yin-  return  to  Webb,  who  alio  publifhed,  3. 

dication  of  Stone-henge  Reftored,  Sec."  •{  An  Hiftcrical  EiTay,  endeavouring  to 

was  publifhed  in  1665,  fol.  and  again,  prove  that  the  Language   of  China   is 

together   with  Jones's  and  Dr.  Charl-  the  primitive    Language."     4.  He  alio 

ton's,  upon  the  fame  fubjecl,  in  1725,  translated,  from  the  Italian  into  EngliPn, 

(il.     It  is  remarkable,  that   almoft    all  "  The  Hiftovy  of  the   World,  written 

ins  different  inhabitants  of  our  tftend  bv  George  Tar.ignoU." 
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weft  fide  of  that  noble  fquare:  the  royal  chapel  at  Denmark- 
houfe,  the  king's  houfe  at  Newmarket,  and  the  queen's 
buildings  at  Gieenwich,  were  alio  of  his  defigning.  Several 
others  of  his  buildings  may  be  feen  in  Campbell's  "  Vitruvius 
Britannicus."  The  principal  of  his  defigns  were  publifhed 
by  Mr.  Kent  in  1727,  fob  as  alfo  fome  of  his  leis  defigns 
in  1744,  fob  Others  were  publifhed  by  Mr.  Ifaac  Ware. 
Our  artift  left  in  MS.  fome  curious  notes  upon  Palladio's 
(f  Architecture,"  which  are  inferted  in  an  edition  of  Palladio, 
published  at  London,  17 14,  fob  by  Mr.  Leoni;  which  notes, 
he  fays,  raife  the  value  of  the  edition  above  ail  the  preceding 
ones. 

JONES  (William),  one  of  the  laft  of  thofe  genuine 
mathematicians,  admirers,  and  contemporaries  of  Newtun, 
who  cultivated  and  improved  the  fciences  in  the  prefent  cen- 
tury, was  a  teacher  of  the  mathematics  in  London  under  the 
patronage  of  Sir  Il'^ac,  and  had  the  honour  of  infirucling  the 
late  earl  of  Hardwicke  in  that  fcience  ;  who  gratefully  enabled 
him  to  lay  afide  his  profeffion,  by  beftowing  on  him  a  finecure 
place  of  abou:  200!.  a  year;  and  afterwards  obtaining  for 
him  a  more  beneficial  office  in  his  majefty's  exchequer,  which 
he  enjoyed  for  the  laft  20  years  of  his  life.  The  lord-chan- 
cellor Macclesfield  and  h\s  fon  (who  was  afterwards  prefident 
of  the  Royal  Society)  were  alfo  among  the  number  of  re- 
fpeclable  perlonages  who  received  fiom  him  the  rudiments  of 
the  mathematics.  He  obtained  the  friendfhip  of  Sir  Ifaac 
Newton  by  publifhing,  when  only  26  years  old,  the  "  Synop- 
iis  Palmariorum  Mathefeos,"  a  mafterly  and  perfpicuous 
abftract.  of  every  thing  ufeful  in  the  fcience  of  number  and 
magnitude.  Some  papers  of  Collins  failing  afterwards  into 
his  hands,  he  there  found  a  trail  of  Newton's,  which  had 
been  communicated  by  Barrow  to  Collins,  who  had  kept  up 
an  extenfive  correfpondence  with  the  beft  philofophers  of  his 
age.  With  the  author's  confent  and  affiftance,  Mr.  Jones 
ufhered  this  tract  into  the  world,  with  three  other  traces  on 
analytical  fubjecls;  and  thus  fecuredrto  his  illuftrious  friend 
the  honour  of  having  applied  the  method  of  infinite  feries  to 
all  forts  of  curves,  lome  time  before  Mercator  publifhed  bis 
quadrature  of  the  hyperbola  by  a  fimilar  method.  Thefe 
admirable  works,  containing  the  fublimeft  fpeculations  in 
geometry,  were  very  feafonably  brought  to  light  in  171 1, 
when  the  difpute  ran  high  between  Leibnitz  and  the  friends 
of  Newton,  concerning  the  invention  of  fluxions;  a  difpute 
which  this  valuable  publication  helped  to  decide.  Mr.  Jones 
was  the  author  of  "  A  new  Epitome  of  the  Art  of  practical 
Navigation;"  and  of  feveral  papers  which  appeared  in  the 
ti  J?hilofophical   Tranfadlionso"     The  plan  of  another  work 

was 
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was  formed  by  this  eminent  mathematician,  intended  to  be 
of  the  fame  nature  with  the  "  Synopfis,"  but  far  more  copious 
and  diffufive,  and  to  ferve  as  a  general  introduction  to  the 
fciences,  or,  which  is  the  fame  thing,  to  the  mathematical 
and  philofophical  works  of  Newton,  whofe  name  by  the 
confent  of  all  Europe,  is  "  not  fo  much  that  of  a  man,  as  of 
philofopby  itielf."  A  work  of  this  kind  had  long  been  a  de- 
fideratum  in  literature,  and  it  required  a  geometn;  in  of  the 
firft  clafs  to  fuftain  the  weight  of  i'o  important  an  unar: taking; 
for  which,  as  M.  d'Alembert  juftly  obferves,  "  the  con  ined 
force  of  the  greateft  mathematicians  would  not  have  been  e 
than  fufficienr."  The  ingenious  author  was  confeious  how 
arduous  a  talk  he  had  begun;  but  his  very  numerous  and 
refpectable  acquaintance,  and  particularly  his  intimate  friend 
the  late  earl  of  Macclesfield,  to  whom  he  left  by  will  his 
invaluable  library,  never  ceafed  importuning  and  urging  him 
to  perfift,  till  he  had  finimed  the  whole  work,  the  refult  of  all 
his  knowledge  and  experience  through  a  life  of  near  70  years, 
and  a  Handing  monument,  as  he  had  reafon  to  hope,  of  his 
talents  and  induftry.  He  had  Scarcely  fent  the  firft  meet  to 
the  prefs,  when  a  fatal  i'.lnefs  obliged  him  to  difcontinue  the 
impreffion;  and  a  few  days  before  his  death,  he  intruded  the 
MS.  fairly  tranferibed  by  an  amanuenfis,  to  the  care  of  lo  d 
Macclesfield,  who  prornifed  to  publifh  it,  as  wejl  for  the 
honour  of  the  author  as  for  the  benefit  of  his  family,  to  whom 
the  property  of  the  book  belonged.  The  earl  AiP'ived  his 
friend  many  years:  but  the  "  Introduction  to  the  Mathema- 
tics" was  forgotten  or  neglected;  and,  after  his  death,  the  MS. 
was  not  to  be  found;  whether  it  was  accidentally  deftroyed, 
which  is  hardly  credible,  or  whether,  as  hath  been  fuelled, 
it  had  been  leht  to  fome  geometrician,  unworthy  to  bear  the 
name  either  of  a  philofopher  or  a  man,  who  has  fince  con- 
cealed it,  or  pofiibly  burRed  the  original  for  fear  of  detection. 
This  was  a  considerable  lofs  not  only  to  men  of  letters,  but 
to  the  public  in  general;  fince  the  improvement  of  fcience 
is  a  fubjeft,  in  which  their  fecurity  and  -heir  pleafures,  trieir 
commerce,  and,  confequently,  their  wealth,  are  deeply  con- 
cerned: and,  it  may  be  added,  the  glory  of  the  nation  has 
fuffered  not  a  little  by  the  accident:  ior,  if  the  work  of  Mr. 
Jones  had  been  preferved,  the  authors  of  the  French  "  En- 
cyclopedia" would  not  have  ventured  to  reproach  us,  that, 
fince  the  death  of  Newton,  "  our  advancement  in  the  ma- 
thematics has  not  fatisfied  the  expectations  of  Europe."' 

Mr.  Jones  was  father  to  that  luminary  of  fcience  Sir  Wil- 
liam Jones,  wholatelydied  in  the  Eaft- Indies;  a  gentleman  not 
lefs  diftinguilhed  by  his  zeal  for  fo;ence  in  general  than  by 
his  own  great  pre-eminence  in  many  important  branches. 
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JONES  (He"nry),  a  native  of  Drogheda  in  Ireland,  wa? 
bred  a  bricklayer  ;  but,  having  a  natural  inclination  for  the 
mufes,  purfued  his  devotions  to  them  even  during  the  labours 
of  his  mere  mechanical  avocations,  and,  composing  a  line  of 
brick  and  a  line  of  verfe  alternately,  his  walls  and  poems 
rofe  in  growth  together:  but,  which  of  his  labours  will  be 
moft  durab'e,  time  alone  muft  determine.  "  His  turn,  as  is 
mod  generally  the  cafe  with  mean  poets,  or  bards  of  humble 
origin,  was  panegyric.  This  procured  him  feme  friends, 
and,  in  1745,  when  the  earl  of  Chefterfield  went  over  to 
Ireland  as  lord-lieutenant,  Mr.  Jones  was  recommended  to 
the  notice  of  that  nobleman,  who  was  not  more  remarkable 
for  his  own  Shining  talents  and  brilliancy  of  parts  than  for 
his  zealous  and  generous  patronage  of  genius  in  whatever 
perfon  or  of  whatever  rank  he  might  chance  to  meet  with 
it.  His  excellency,  -delighted  with  the  difcovery  of  this  me- 
chanic mufe,  not  only  favoured  him  with  his  own  notice  and 
generous  munificence,  but  alfo  thought  proper  to  tranfplant 
this  opening  flower  into  a  warmer  and  more  thriving  climate. 
He  brought  him  with  him  to  England,  recommended  him  to 
many  of  the  nobility  there,  and  not  or.ly  by  his  influence  and 
intereft  procured  him  a  large  fubfeription  for  the  publishing 
a  collection  of  his  "  Poems,"  but  it  is  faid,  even  took  on 
himfelf  trie  alteration  and  correction  of  his  tragedy,  and  alfo 
the  care  of  prevailing  on  the  manage: s  of  Covent-garden 
theatre  to  bring  it  on  the  ftage.  This  nobleman  alio  recom- 
mended fun  in  the  warmeft  manner  to  the  late  Col  ley  Cibber, 
whofe  friendly  and  humane  difpofition  induced  him  to  fliew 
him  a  thoufand  ac~ts  of  friendship,  and  even  made  ftrong 
efforts  by  his  intereft  at  court  to  have  fecured  to  him  the 
iucceffion  of  the  laurel  after  his  death.  With  thefe  favour- 
able profpecTs,  it  might  have  been  expected  that  Jones  would 
have  paffed  through  life  with  fo  much  decency  as  to  have  en- 
fured  his  own  happinefs.  and  done  credit  to  the  partiality  of  his 
friends  ;  but  this  was  not  the  cafe.  "  His  temper, ''  fays  one, 
who  Seems  to  have  known  him,  "  was,  in  confequence  of  the 
dominion  of  his  paffions,  uncertain  and  capricious  ;  eafily  en- 
gaged, and  eafily  difgufted  ;  and,  as  oeconomy  was  a  virtue 
which  auld'riever'be  ta-keri  into  his  catalogue,  he  appeared  to 
th. nk  himfelf  born  rather  to  be  fupported  by  others  than  under 
a  duty  to  fecure  to  himfelf  the  profits  which  his  writings  and 
the  munificence  of  his  patrons  from   time  to  time   afforded.'* 

er  pi  riencing  many  reveries  of  fortune,  which  an  over- 
bearing Spirit,  and  an  imprudence  in  regard  to  pecuniary  con-' 
cerns,  confequently  drew  on  him,  he  died  in  great  want,  in 
A]  il,  '770,  in  a  g..rret  belonging  to  the  matter  of  the  Bedford 
<f6ffee-haule,  by  who.'e  charity  he  had  been  fome  time  fup- 
ported, 
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ported,  leaving  an  example  to  thofe  of  fupcrior  capacities  and 
attainments,  who,  defpifing  the  common  maxims  of  life,  often 
feel  the  want  of  not  purfuing  them  when  it  is  too  late.  His 
principal  performance,  "  The  Earl  of  Effcx,"  appeared  in 
1753.  His  poetical  worth,  though  not  contemptible,  was  far 
from  being  of  the  firft-rate  kind.  In  fhort,  it  was  nearly  on 
a  par  with  that  of  another  ruftic-bred  bard  of  this  century, 
to  whom  the  royal  favour  having  given  a  fandYion,  it  became  a 
fafhion  to  admire  his  writings,  though  the  grea»eft  value  that 
either  that  gentleman's  poems  or  thofe  of  our  author  pofleffed, 
to  call  them  into  notice  above  hundreds  of  the  humbler  in- 
habitants of  Parnaffus,  was  their  being  produced  bygeniufes 
entirely  uncultivated. 

JONES  (Griffith),  deferves  a  refpectable  place  In  the 
catalogue  of  Englifh  writers  for  having  flrft  introduced  the 
numerous  and  popular  little  books  for  the  amufement  and 
inftrudlion  of  children,  which  have  been  received  into  uni- 
verfal  approbation.  He  was  aifo  affociated  with  Dr.  Johnfon 
in  "  The  Literary  Magazine,"  and  with  Smollett  and  Gold- 
imith  in  "  The  Britifh  Magazine,"  and  publifhed  a  great 
number  of  tranflations  from  the  French,  to-  none  of  which, 
however  was  his  name  prefixed.  Mr.  Jones  was  a  very 
modeft  and  amiable  man,  and  greatly  refpecled  by  ail  who 
knew  him.     He  died  in  1786. 

JONES  (John),  a  dramatic  writer  in  the  reign  of  Charles 
I.  He  publifhed  a  play  called,  "  Adraita,  or  the  Woman's 
Spleen." 

JONES  (John),  we  know  but  little  of  this  old  medical 
and  chirurgical  writer.  Dr.  Aikin  informs  us,  that  he  was 
either  born  in  Wales,  or  was  of  Welch  extraction  :  that  lie 
itudied  at  both  our  univerfities ;  that  he  took  a  mediol  degree  at 
Cambridge,  and  that  he  pradtiied  with  great  reputation  at 
Bath,  in  Nottinghamfliire,  and  Derbyfhire.  He  mentions 
cuiing  a  perfon  at  Louth  in  1562,  and  the  date  of  his  laft, 
publication  is  I  579. 

His  principal  piecesare,  "The  Dial  of  Agues,  1556  ;"  tC  The 
Benefitofthe  antientBathesof  Bucldtone,  1572;"  **  TheBathes 
of  Bath's  ayde,  1572;"  "A  brief,  excellent,  and  profitable 
Difcourfe  of  the  natural  Beginning  of  all  growing  and  living 
Things,  &c.  1574;"  perhaps  this  is  taken  from  "  Galen's 
Four  Books  of  Elements,"  which  he  tranflated  and  printed 
the  fame  year,  or  is  the  fame  book  with  another  title;  "  The 
Art  and  Science  of  prelerving  the  Body  and  Soul  in  Health, 
&c.   4to.    1579.". 

JONES  (Sir  William),  one  of  the  judges  of  the 
King's  Bench  in  dis  reign,  of  James  I.  and  Charles  I.  He  was 

the 
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the  author  of  "Reports   of  Cafes  in  the  King's  Bench  and 
Common  Pleas." 

JONES  (Sir  Thomas),  one  of  the  judges  of  the  King's 
Bench  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  He  was  alfo  an  author  of 
reports;  and  an  anecdote  is  told  of  him  in  "  Rerefby's  Me- 
moirs" worth  recording.  On  king  James's  vain  attempt  to 
effcrtthe  dilpenfing  power,  he  faicl  to  Jones,  that  he  fhould 
have  twelve  judges  of  his  own  opinion  ;  to  which  Jones  re- 
plied,  *  Twelvejudges  you  may  poffibly  find,  Sir,  but  hardly 
twelve  lawyers." 

JONES  (Richard),  the  ingenious  author  of  "Gemma 
Cambri.cum,"  which.  Wood  fays,  "  contained,  in  Welch,  with 
admirably  brevity,  all  the  books  and  chapters  of  the  Bible," 
Ox.  1652.  He  was  admitted  of  Jefus-coilege,  Oxford,  1621. 
Died  in  Ireland,  time  unknown. 

JONIN  (Gilbert),  a  jefuit,  born  in  1596,  and  died  in 
1638  ;  he  was  a  poet  of  fome  eminence.  He  wrott-  both  greek 
and  latin  odes,  which  are  diftinguifhed  by  cafe  and  elegance. 
His  works  were  publifhed  in  fix  volumes,  octavo,   at  Lyons. 

JONSIUS  (John},  a  learned  and  judicious  writer  in  the 
17th  ceniury,  was  a  native  of  Holftein,  and  cultivated  polite 
learning  at  Francfort  on  the  Maine,  but  died,  1659,  m  tne 
flower  of  his  age.  We  have  a  latin  treatife  of  his  in  good 
efteem,  "  De  fcriptoribus  hiftori.-e  philofophiae,"  of  which  the 
bell:  edition  is  thac  of  Jena,    1716,  4.to. 

JOSiSON  (Benjamin.),  a  celebrated  Englim  poet,  was 
of  Scotch  extraction  by  his  grandfather,  who  was  originally  of 
Ananaale  in  that  kingdom,  but  removed  to  Carliile  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.  under  whom  he  enjoyed  fome  poll. 
The  father  of  our  poet  was  a  fufferer  under  queen  Mary, 
probably  on  account  of  religion  :  he  was  not  only  impri toned, 
but  loft  his  eflate  :  he  afterwards  took  orders,  and  was  fettled 
at  Weftminfter,  where  he  died  in  1574,  about  a  month  be- 
fore the  birth  of  his  fon  Benjamin.  Our  poet  was  firfl  put  to 
a  private  fchool,  and  afterwards  removed  to  Weftminfter, 
where  the  famous  Camden  was  his  mailer.  While  he  was 
here,  his  mother,  having  remarried  with  a  bricklayer,  took 
him  home,  and  obliged  him  to  work  at  his  ftepfather's  bufi- 
nefs.  Upon  this,  he  refolved  to  go  abroad  ;  and,  for  a  fub- 
fiftence,  lifted  himfelf  a  foldier,  in  which  character  being 
carried  to  the  Englifh  army  in  the  Netherlands,  he  diftinguifhed 
himfelf  by  killing  and  defpoi'ing  one  of  the  enemy  in  the  view 
of  both  arcrcies.  Poets  have  been  feldom  memorable  for  their 
military  achievements  :  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  Jonfon 
hath  touched  this  incident  of  his  life  with  fome  elation  of 
heart,  in  an  epigram  addieffed  "To  true  Soldiers." 

Afar 
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After  his  return  home,  be  relumed  his  former  ftudies ;  arid, 
as  is  faid,  went  to  Sr.  John's  college,  Cambridge.  It  is  cer- 
tain he  gave  feveral  books  to  that  library,  which  have  his 
name  in  them  ;  but  his  continuance  there  was  apparently 
fhort,  in  proportion  to  his  finances,  which  would  not  fupply 
the  decent  conveniences  of  a  learned  eafe.  In  this  exigence 
he  turned  his  thoughts  upon  the  play-houfes;  his  inclination 
and  genius  lay  to  cumpofitions  for  the  ftage  ;  and  he  had  the 
example  of  Shakfpeare,  who  had  taken  the  fame  courfe,  in  the 
like  difficulties,  with  fuccefs.  The  play-houfe  he  entered  into 
was  an  obfeure  one,  in  the  Ikirts  of  the  town,  and  called  The 
Curtain.  Here,  like  Shakfpeare  too,  he  made  but  a  poor 
figure  :  his  attempts,  as  an  aftor,  could  neither  provide  a  fup- 
port,  nor  recommend  him  to  a  (hare  in  any  of  the  companies 
or  theatres,  which  in  that  age  were  numerous  in  London.  On 
the  contrary,  his  inabilities  this  way  became  a  topic  of  fatire 
to  his  adverfaries  :  he  was  reproached  with  leaving  his  former 
occupation  of  mortar-treader  to  turn  actor  ;  and  we  are  in- 
formed, that  he  performed  the  part  of  Zuliman  at  Paris- 
garden,  with  ambling  by  a  play-waggon  in  the  high-way,  and 
taking  mad  Jeronymo's  part,  to  get  a  fervice  among  the 
mimics;  that  in  this  fervice  he  would  have  continued,  but 
was  cafhiered  [e].  While  he  was  thus  a  retainer  to  the  ilage, 
he  had  the  ill-luck,  to  be  engaged  in  a  duel  with  a  brother 
actor;  in  the  rencouater  he  was  wounded  in  the  arm,  but 
killed  his  opponent,  who  had  challenged  him.  He  was  com- 
mitted to  prifon  for  this  offence,  and,  during  his  confinement, 
vifited  by  a  popifh  priefl ;  who,  taking  the  advantage  of  his 
melancholy,  made  him  a  convert  to  the  church  of  Rome,  in 
which  he  continued  for  12  years.  When,  or  by  what  means, 
he  obtained  his  difcharge  from  prifon  is  uncertain  ;  but,  his 
fpirits  returning  with  his  liberty,  he  entered  foon  after  into 
matrimony. 

He  was  now  about  24,  when  we  are  to  date  the  rife  of  his 
reputation  as  a. dramatic  writer.  It  is  true,  he  had  made  fome 
attempts  that  way  from  his  firfl  entrance  into  the  play-houfe, 
but  without  fuccefs.  He  had  written  a  play  or  two,  which 
had  been  absolutely  condemned,  and  was  now  offering  another 
to  the  ftage,  which  had  been  rejected,  if  Shakfpeare  had  not 
happened  luckily  upon  it,  and  found  fomething  fo  well  in  it 
as  to  bring  it  upon  his  own  ftage.  This  encouragement  was 
the  more    kind  as   this  play  was  even  condemned  by  Jonfon 

[e]  Decker's  M  Satyromaftix." —  and  ridiculed  by  Sliakfpeare,  Fletcher, 
The  play  above-mentioned  is  intituled,  and  even  Jonfon  himfelf  in  feveral  of  liis 
*'  The  Spanifh  Tragedy;  or,  Jerony-  piays.  Paris-garden  is  the  Bear-garden, 
«  mo  is  mad  again."  It  was  as  much  fo  called  then  from  the  perfon's  name 
gditijired   by  the  popuhce  as  defpifed    who  kept  it. 

himfelf, 
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himfelf,  in  his  riper  years :  and  it  is  none  of  the  Ieaft  cbro- 
mendations  of  that  generous,  humane,  good-natured,  barcf, 
that  he  afterwards  continued  to  recommend  our  young  poet 
and  his  productions  to  the  public  ;  and  even  did  not  difdain  to 
lend  his  hand  in  finifhing  fome  of  them  ;  and  played  a  part  in 
all  as  long  as  he  continued  on  the-flage. 

The  fir  ft  play  Jonfon  printed,  was  the  comedy,  intituled, 
*'  Every  Man  in  his  Humour  ;"  after  which  he  produced  a 
play  regularly  every  year  for  fome  years  fucceffively  :  and  tri 
i6co  he  made  his  court,  in  a  noble  manner,  to  queen  Eliza- 
beth, whom  he  complimented  under  the  all°gorical  perfonage 
of  the  goddefs  Cynthia,  in  his  "  Cynthia's  Revels,"  which 
was  acted  that  year  by  the  children  of  the  queen's  chapel  [f]. 
He  feems  to  have  been  a  competitor  for  the  poetic  crown  at  this 
time  ;  fince,  in  his  next  piece,  "  The  Poetafter,"  which  was 
Teprefented  by  the  fame  performers  in  1601,  he  ridicules  his 
rival  Decker,  under  the  ch  rafter  of  Crifpinus.  He  was 
taxed  alfo  with  particular  reflections  in  it  on  fome  profeffors  of 
the  law,  and  fome  military  men,  who  were  well  known  at 
that  time.  The  popular  clamours  againft  him  upon  this  occa- 
sion ran  very  high  ;  and  to  thefe  he  replied,  in  vindication  of 
himfelf,  by  an  apologetical  dialogue,  which  was  once  fpoksn 
upon  the  ftage,  and  which  he  annexed,  on  the  publication  of 
his  works,  to  the  end  of  this  play  :  but  Decker  was  bent  upon 
revenge,  and  refolved,  if  poffible,  to  conquer  Jonfon  at  his 
own  weapons.  In  this  fpirit  he  wrote  a  play  immediateiy 
after,  intituled,  "  Satyromaitix,  or,  The  untruffing  the  hu- 
mourous Poet  i"  in  which  Jonfon  is  introduced  under  the 
character  of  Horace  Junior.  The  enemies  of  Jonfon  indufiri- 
oufly  gave  out,  that  all  he  wrote  was  produced  with  extreme 
labour,  and  that  he  was  not  lefs  than  a  year  about  every  play. 
This  objection,  had  it  been  true,  was  really  no  difgrace  to 
him  ;  the  beft  authors  know  by  experience,  that  what  appears 
lo  be  the  mod  natural  and  eafy  writing  is  frequently  the  effect: 
of  ft udy  and  the  cLfeft  application.  But  their  defign  was  to 
infinuate,  that  Jonfon  had  no  parts  and  a  poor  imagination  : 
to  which  he  retorted  in  the  prologue  to  his  "  Volpdne,  or, 
The  Fox;"  and  thence  we  learn,  that  the  whole  play  was 
finifhed  by  him  in  five  weeks. 

About  this  time  he  joined  with  Chapman  and  Marflon, 
two  other  contemporary  playwrights,  in  a  comedy,  called, 
"  ^aftward-Hoe,*'   wherein  they  were   accufed  of  reflecting 

[f]    Thefe    children    or    chorifters  man ;  which,  fays  the  epitaph,  he  did 

vied  with  the  moft  celebrated  players  of  fo  exadlly,  that  the  deftinies   thought 

that   time.     Jonfon   wrote   an  epitaph  him  one,  and  by  their  tears  confentcd 

upon  ons  of  them,   called,  Sal   Pavy,  to  his  fate.     Epigram  cxx.  in  Jonfo.i's 

famous  fcr  adlins  the  part  of  an  old  Works, 
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on  the  Scots  :  in  confequence  of  which,  they  were  all  three 
committed  to  prifun,  and  were  even  in  danger  of  lofing  their 
ears   and   nofes.     However,  upon   fubmiflion,  they   received 
.  a  pardon  ;  and  Jonfon  was  fo  rejoiced  at  his  difcharge,  that 
he  gave  an  entertainment  to  his  friends,  among  whom  were 
Camden   and    Selden.       In    the  midft  of  the  entertainment, 
his  mother,  more  an  ancient  Roman  than   a   Briton,  dranlc 
to  him,  and  (hewed  him  a  paper  of  poifon,  which  fhe  intended 
to  have  given  him  In  his  liquor,  after  having  taken  a  potion  of 
it  herfelf,  if  the  fentence  for  his  punifhment  had  palled  [g]. 
As  queen    Elizabeth   had  encouraged  the  tafte   of  mafques, 
wherein  fhe  much  delighted,  fo,  in   the  reigns  of  James  and 
Charles,  the  exhibition  of  mafques  became  a  principal  diverfion 
of  the  court.     The  queens  to  both  thefe  princes,  not  being 
natives  of  England,    could  not,   perhaps,  at  firft.  fo  readily 
underftand   the  language  ;  fo  that   the    mufic,  dancing,  and 
decorations,  of  a  mafque,  were  to  them  a  higher  entertain- 
ment than  what  they  could  receive  from  any  other  dramatic 
compofition  ;  and  their  pleafure  was  increafed,  as  they,  after 
the  example  of  queen  Elizabeth,  condefcended  to  take  a  part 
themfelves  in  the  performance.     Herein  Jonfon  was  the  chief 
fa&or   for  the  court :  moft   of  thefe  mafques  and  entertain- 
ments were  written  by  him  ;  and  there   feldom  paffed  a  year, 
in  which  he  did  not  furnifh  one  or  two  of  this  kind.     March 
1603,  he  compofed  a  part  of  the  device,  intended  to  entertain 
king  James  as  he  pafTed  through  the  city  from  the  Tower  to 
his  coronation  in  Weftminfter-abbey  ;  and  in  June  the  fame 
year,    a   particular  entertainment    of  his  was    performed   at 
Althorp  in  Northamptonfhire,  the  feat  of  lord  Spencer,  for 
the  diverfion  of  the  queen  and  prince,  who  reftcd  there  iome 
days,  as  they  came  firft  into  the  kingdom.     In  1604,  there 
was  a  private  entertainment  for  the  king  and  queen  on  May- 
day morning,  at  Sir  William  Cornwallis's  houfe  at  High- 
gate  ;  and  of  this  likewife  Jonfon   was  the  author.     His  firft 
mafque,  which  he  calied,   "  Of  Blacknefs,"  was  performed  at 
court  on  the, Twelfth-night  in  1605  »  anc*  tms  mafque,  as  all 
the  others,  was  exhibited   with    the  utmoft  magnificence  and 
fplendor,    which   the   luxuriant  elegance    of  a   court   could 
iupply.     In  the  fcenical  decoration  of  thefe  fever al  entertain- 
ments, Jonfon   had  Inigo  Jones    for  an    afibciate;  and    the 
neceffary    devices  for  each  feem  to  have   b:en  defigned  and 
ordered  by  Jones,  with  his   ufual  delicacy  and  grandeur  of 
tafte.     The   fhovvs   and   pageants,  for   indeed  they   were  no 

[g]  The  Scots,  at  this  time,  crowd-  muft  have  been  a  popular  topic,  wh'ch 
ing  the  court,  give  olTtnce  to  feveral  wns  apparently  ihe  n  otive  for  under- 
Enslvfti  gentlercwoj    to  ridicule    them    taking  this  play. 

better, 
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better,  had  another  quality,  which  made  them  particularly 
reliihed  by  the  court:  they  were  performed  with  the  incenfe 
of  the  moft  fervile  and  abject  adulation  :  Jonfon  faw  how  very 
palatable  this  tribute  was  to  king  James,  and  provided  it  with 
no  fparing  hand. 

However,  thefe  lighter  efforts  were  only  the  recreations  of 
bisMufe,  which  in  1610  produced  his  "  Alchymift."  This, 
though  feemingly  the  freeft  from  perfonal  allufions,  yet  could 
not  fecure  him  the  general  applaufes  of  the  people.  A  con- 
temporary author,  and  friend  to  Jonfon,  hath  told  us,  that, 
on  fome  account  or  other,  they  exprefled  a  delight  either  to 
the  poet  or  his  p?ay.  The  fcribblers  of  the  age  had  then,  as 
at  pre  lent,  a  loud  and  numerous  party  at  their  call;  and 
they  were  conftantly  let  loofe  on  Jonfon,  whenever  he  brought 
a  new  play  upon  the  ftage.  But  their  cenfure  was  his  fame  ; 
whilft  he  was  loved  and  refpefied  bv  genius,  art,  and  can- 
dour, and  could  number  among  his  friends  the  ruff,  men 
of  his  times  ;  as  Shakefpeare,  Beaumont,  Fletcher,  Donne, 
Camden,  Seklen,  &c.  In  1613,  Jonfon  made  the  tour  of 
France,  and,  among  others,  was  admitted  to  an  interview 
and  conversation  With  cardinal  Perron.  Their  difcourie,  we 
may  imagine,  chiefly  turned  upon  literary  fubjedts:  the  car- 
dinal fhewed  him  his  tranflation  of  Virgil ;  and  Jonfon,  with 
his  ufual  opennefs  and  freedom,  told  him  it  was  a  bad  one. 
About  this  time  there  broke  out  a  quarrel  between  him  and 
Inigo  Jones,  whom  he  therefore  made  the  fubject  of  his  ri- 
dicule, in  the  character  of  Sir  Lantern  Leather-head,  in 
hiscomedy  of  "  Bartholomew  Fair,"  acted  in  1614. 

In  1617,  the  falary  of  poet-laureat  was  fettled  upon  him 
for  life  by  king  James;  and  he  published  his  works  in  one 
volume,  folio,  the  fame  year  [h].  He  was  now  fet  at  the 
head  o(  the  poetic  band,  and  invited  to  the  univerfity  of  Ox- 
ford by  feveral  members,  particularly  Dr.  Corbet  of  Chrift- 
church.  Ben  refided  in  that  college  during  his  abode  in  the 
univerfity,  and,  as  the  doctor  ws  a  celebrated  wit  and  poet 
himielt,  the  time  muff,  have  been  agreeably  fpent  by  Jonfon, 
efptcially  as  it  was(crowned  by  a  very  ample  and  honourable 
testimony  of  his  merit;  for  he  was  created,  in  a  full  convo- 
cation, M.  A.  Julv  16 1 9.  Honours  indeed  now  crowded  upon 
him.  On  the  death  of  Daniel,  October  following,  he  Ilic- 
ceeded  to   the  vacant  laurel :  which   however   was  no    mors 

[h]  The  title  of    "  Works,"   which         "  work." 
our  author  gave  to  his  plays  and  poems,  To  which  the  following  anfwer  was  re- 
was    immediately  carped    at;   and   the  turned  in  Jonfon'';  behslf: 
foiloning  epigram  came  forth :  "  The  author's  friend  thus  for  the  au- 
**  Pray   tell   me,   Ben,  where  does  the         ''thorfayg; 

"  myfterjr  lurk ?  "Ben's  plays  are  works,  when  others 
'*  Wlm  others  call  a  play,  yen  call  a       "  works  are  plays." 

than 
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than  his  juft  due,  as  well  as  the  reward  of  his  merit ,  inas- 
much as  he  had  difchaiged  the  laureat's  province  for  many 
years,  although  Danitl  wanted  not  for  parts,  and  was  ho- 
noured with  the  good  opinion  of  the  queen.  But  we  have 
already  intimated,  what  might  be  Jonfon's  peculiar  merit 
with  king  James;  and  king  Charles's  generofity  in  encou- 
raging this,  as  well  as  every  other  art,  is  celebrated  by  all 
hiilorians.  Accordingly  our  laureat  felt  the  fweets  of  it. 
The  laureat's  pay  was  originally  a  penfion  of  1O0  marks  per 
annum;  but,  in  1630,  Jon  fen  prefented  a  petition  to  king 
Charles,  to  make  thofe  marks  as  many  pounds:  and  this  pe- 
tition was  granted.  At  the  latter  end  of  this  year,  he  went 
on  foot  into  Scotland,  to  vifit  Drummond  of  Hawthornden  ; 
with  whom  he  had  kept  a  correfpondence  fome  years.  He 
had  lately  received  from  him  fome  curious  materials  refpect- 
ing  the  hiftory  and  geography  of  Scotland,  in  compliance 
wich  Jonfon's  requeft,  who  had  formed  a  deiign  of  writing 
upon  that  fubjedt  :  and  it  was  apparently  to  inform  him- 
felf  in  fome  farther  particulars  upon  the  fpot,  that  he  had  un- 
dertaken this  journey.  However  that  be,  it  is  certain,  he 
pafTed  fome  months  with  his  ingenious  friend,  much  to  his 
Satisfaction,  opening  his  heart,  and  communicating  his 
thoughts  to  him.  Among  other  things,  he  gave  him  an  ac- 
count of  his  familv,  and  feveral  particulars  relating  to  his 
life:  nor  was  he  lefs  communicative  of  his  fentiments  with 
regard  ro  the  authors  and  poets  of  his  own  time.  Drummond 
committed  the  heads  of  their  converfation  to  writing  ;  and 
they  are  inferted  in  a  folio  edition  of  his  works,  printed  at 
Edinburgh.  Jonfon  celebrated  the  adventures  of  this  jour- 
ney in  a  particular  poem ;  which,  being  accidentally  burnt 
about  two  or  three  years  afterwards,  he  iamented  the  lofs  of 
in  another  poem,  called  "  An  Execration  upon  Vulcan." 

Jonfon's  office,  as  pcet  laureat,  obliged  him  to  provide 
the  Chriftmas  diverfion  of  a  mafque  ;  and  accordingly,  in 
"his  works,  we  have  a  feries  of  thefe  and  other  entertainments 
of  alike  kind,  moft  of  which  were  prefented  at  court  from 
1615  to  1625.  In  this  laft  year  was  exhibited  his  comedy 
called  "  The  Staple  of  News;"  and,  thence  to  1630,  the 
writing  of  mafques  was  his  chief  employment.  in  that 
year  his  comedy,  intituled,  "The  New  Inn,  or  the  Light 
Heart,"  was  brought  upon  the  ftage,  but  hilTed  out  of  the 
houfe  on  its  firil  appearance.  Jonfon  had  recourfe  to  hjs 
pride  on  this  occafion,  and  threatened,  by  way  of  revenge, 
to  leave  the  ftajje,  in  an  ode  addrefled  to  himfelf :  the  "  New 
Inn,"  with  the  ode  annexed,  being  printed  in  1631,  a  very 
fevere  reply  was  written  foon  alter  by  Owen  Feltham,  in 
6  verfe,- 


*<5  jonson; 

verfe,  and  in  the  fame  meafure  with  Jonfon's  ode  fij.  He 
was  at  that  time  ill,  and  lived  in  an  obfcure  neceffitous  con- 
dition;  and  there  is  a  printed  ftory,  which  tells  us,  "  that 
the  king,  who  heard  of  it,  fent  him  a  benevolence  of  iol. 
and  that  Jonfon,  when  he  received  the  money,  returned  the 
following  anfwer  :  His  majefty  hath  fent  me  iol.  becaufe  I  am 
old  and  poor,  and  live  in  an  alley  ;  go  and  tell  him  that  his 
foul  lives  in  an  alley  [k]."  The  bluntnefs  of  Jonfon's  temper 
might  give  occaiion  for  fuch  a  ftory,  and  there  is  an  expreffion 
not  unlike  it  occurring  in  his  works;  but  the  fadt  is  otherwife. 
It  is  true,  that  he  was  poor  and  ill;  but  the  king  relieved  him 
with  a  bounty  of  iool.  which  he  hath  expreffly  acknowledged 
by  an  epigram,  written  that  very  year,  and  on  that  particular 
occaiion.  Jonfon  continued  for  fome  time  in  this  low  Irate, 
notwithstanding  the  king's  farther  munificence  in  the  large 
addition  to  his  falary  this  year,  already  mentioned  :  and,  in 
1631,  folicited  the  lord-treafurer  for  relief  in  a  fhort  poem, 
which  he  called  iC  An  Epiftle  Mendicant ;"  where  he  com- 
plains, that  he  had  laboured  under  ficknefs  and  want  for  five 
years.  But  he  difcovers  greater  affliction  for  the  emptinefs 
of  his  purfe  than  the  diforder  of  his  perfon  ;  and  the  fuccefs 
he  had  met  with  in  that  article  encouraged  him  to  employ  his 
Mufe  afterwards  in  feveral  lefs  direct,  but  not  lefs  underitood 
nor  lefs  effectual,  applications  of  the  adulatory  kind,  with  the 
the  fame  view.  There  is  good  reafqn  alfo  to  believe,  that  he 
had  a  penfion  from  the  city,  from  feveral  of  the  nobility  and 
gentry,  and  particularly  from  Mr.  Sutton,  the  founder  of  the 
Charter-houfe  ;  yet,  with  all  thefe  helps,  his  finances  were 
continually  in  diforder  and  deficient,  and  that  defect  made 
him  a  beggar. 

In  thefe  circumftances,  notwithstanding  the  ill  fuccefs  of 
his  laft-mentioned  play,  he  took  the  field  again.  There  are 
two  comedies  fubfequent  in  point  of  time  to  the  "  New  Inn," 
but  both  without  a  date.  Of  thefe  the  "  Tale  of  a  Tub" 
was  probably  his  laft  performance,  and  is  undoubtedly  one 
of  thofe  biter  compofitions,  which  Dryden  hath  called  his 
dotages;  but  yet  they  are  the  dotages  of  Jonfon.  The  male- 
volence of  criticifm,  which  had  marked  him  for  its  prey  in 
his  younger  years,  could  not  be  perfuaded  to  reverence  his 
age,  but  purfuedhim  as  long  ashecould  hold  a  pen.     Alexan- 

[1]   Owen  Feltham   was  a  wri  er  of  touched   by   Sir  John    Suckling,  in  his 

-Mie   in   that   age,    author  of  a    book  **     Seffion     of    the    Poets."      See    his 

which  had  its    day  of  fame,  intituled,  Fragmenta  aurea,   &c.  p.  7.  edit.  1748, 

"  Refolves."    That    he    was    a  friend  Svo. 

to  Jonfon's  real  merit,  appears  by    his         [kl]    Cihber's    Lives   of    the    Poet?, 

reifes    in    "  Jonforiins   Virbius."     But  and  anioilett's  Hiflory  of  England;   Vol'. 

Ben's  foibles  in  this  particular,  as   well  111.  p.  346,   <j.fj. 
*s  his  general   merit,  are  handlomcly 

dejf 
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derGill,  a  poetafter  of  the  times,  attacked  him  with  a  brutal 
fury,  on  account  of  his  "  Magnetic  Lady  ;"  but  Gill  [l]  was 
a  bad  man,  as  well  as  a  wretched  poet ;  and  Jonfon,  with  the 
advantage  in  both  thefe  points,  revenged  himfelf  by  a  fhort  but 
cutting  reply.  His  laft  mafque  was  perfonated  July  30^ 
1634,  and  the  only  piece  we  have  with  a  date  afterwards,  is 
his  New  Year's  Ode  for  1635.  ^e  ^d  of  a  pal  fry,  Aug.  6, 
1637,  in  his  63d  year ;  and  was  interred  in  Weftminfter-abbey. 
Over  his  grave  is  a  common  pavement  ftone,  given,  fays 
Wood,  by  Jack  Young,  of  Great  Milton,  in  Oxfordfhire, 
afterwards  knighted  by  Charles  II.  and  on  it  are  engraven  thefe 
words: 

O  RARE  BEN  JONSON  ! 

Trr the  beginning  of  1638,  elegies  on  his  death  were  pub- 
iifhed, under  the  title  of  u  Jonfonius  Virbius  ;  or,  The 
Memory  of  Ben  Jonfon  revived,  by  the  Friends  of  the  Mufes  ;" 
in  which  collection  are  poems  by  lord  Falkland,  lord  Buck- 
hurft,  Sir  John  Beaumont,  Sir  Thomas  Hawkins,  Mr. 
Waller,  Mayne,  Cartwright,  Waryng,  the  author  of  "  Effi- 
gies Amoris,"  and  others:  and,  in  1640,  the  volume  of 
plays  and  poems,  which  he  pubiifhed  himlHf,  was  teprinted  ; 
to  which  was  added  another  volume  in  folio,  containing  the 
reft  of  his  plays,  mafques,  and  entertainments,  with  a 
"  Tranflation  of  Horace's  Art  of  Poetry,"  his  "  Englifti 
Grammar,"  and  the  "  Difcoveries."  In  17 16,  his  works 
came  out  in  6  vols.  8vo;  and  another  edition  was  printed  in 
1756,  in  7  vols.  8vo,  with  notes  and  additions  by  the  editor 
Mr.  Whallry.  Our  poet  was  married,  atid  hr.d  fame  children, 
pjuucularly_a  fon  and  a  daughter,  both  celebrated  by  him  in 
epitaphs  at  their  death  :  fo  that  he  left  no  iffue,  but  thole  of 
his  brain. 

JONSTON  (John),  a  lesrned  Poliih  naturalift  and  phy- 
fician,  was  born  at  Sambter  in  Great  Poland,  1603*  He 
travelled  all  over  Europe,  and  was  efteemed  every  where  by 
the  learned.  He  afterwards  bought  theeftate  of  Ziebendorf'm 
the  duchy  of  Lignitz  in  Silefia,  where  he  died  in  1675  ; 
having  pubiifhed  "  A  Natural  Hiftory  of  Birds,  Fifties, 
Quadrupeds,  Infedts,  Serpents,  and  Dragons,"  in  1653, 
folio:  as  alio  a  piece  upon  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  feftivals 
in  1660;  "  A  Thaumatography"  in  1661  ;  and  fome  poems. 

JORDAN  (Sir  Joseph),  a  britifh  admiral,  who  greatly 
diftinguifhed  himfelf  at  the  famous  battle  of  Solely.  It  was 
owing  entirely  to  his  exertions  that  the  Englifti  on  that  day- 
got  the  vi&ory.  He  lived  in  the  time  ot  Charles  the 
Second. 

[l]  There  is  fome  account  of  both  father  and  fon  ia  Ath.  O\on. 
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JORDAN  (Charles  Stephen),  a  perfon  diftinguifhed 
more  by  his  connexions  than  by  his  works,  was  born  at 
Benin  in  1700,  and  difcovered  early  a  tafte  for  letters.  After 
having  exerciied  the  miniftry,  he  was  advanced  to  feveral  pofts 
of  profit  and  honour,  and  became  at  length  vice-prefident  of 
the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Berlin;  where  he  died  in  1745. 
The  king  of  Pruffia  loved  him  moft  affectionately,  and 
erecled  a  maufoleum  over  him.  He  alfo  honoured  him  with  the 
following  Eloge:  "  Jordan,"  fays  he,  "  was  born  with  parts, 
lively,  penetrating,  yet  capable  of  application;  his  memory 
vail,  and  retentive  ;  his  judgement  lure,  his  imagination 
brilliant ;  always  governed  by  reafon,  yet  without  ftiffnefs  in 
his  morals;  op?n  in  converfation,  full  of  politenefs  and  bene- 
volence ;  cherifhing  truth,  and  difguifing  it ;  humane,  gene- 
rous, ready  to  ferve  ;  a  good  citizen  ;  faithful  to  his  friends, 
his  matter,  and  his  country."  He  was  the  author  of  feveral 
works  which,  our  voucher  feems  to  think,  do  not  give  us  fo 
high  an  idea  of  him  as  the  above  eloge  :  among  which  are, 
«*  L'Hifloire  d'un  voyage  literaire,"  in  France,  England, 
and  Holland  ;  "  Un  Recueil  de  Literature,  de  Philofophie, 
&  d'Hiftoire;"  "A  Life  of  M.  de  la  Croze,  in  French, 
&c" 

JORDAN  (Thomas),  a  dramatic  author  in  the  time  of 
Charles  the  Firft.  He  wrote  two  comedies  and  a  mafque,  and 
is  mentioned  by  Langbaine  in  terms  of  fufficient  reipeft  to 
entitle  him  to  a  place  here. 

JORDAN  (John  Christopher),  privy  counfellor  to 
the  king  of  Bohemia,  wrote  many  learned  and  elaborate 
works,  and  well  illuftrated  the  chronology  of  Polybius,  Diony- 
fius  Halicarnaflenfis,  Diodorus  Siculus,  and  Livy.  He  was 
alfo  an  excellent  antiquarian,  and  died  about  the  year  1740. 

JORDANO  (Luca),  an  eminent  Italian  painter,  was 
born,  in  1632,  at  Naples,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Jofeph 
Ribera,  whole  works  attracted  him  fo  powerfully,  that  he 
left  his  childifh  amufements  for  the  pleafure  he  found  in  look- 
ing on  them.  So  manifeft  an  inclination  for  painting  deter- 
mined his  father,  a  middling  painter,  to  place  him  under  the 
directions  of  that  mailer  ;  with  whom  he  made  fo  great  ad- 
vances, that,  at  feven  years  old,  his  productions  were  fur- 
prizing.  But  hearing  of  thofe  excellent  models  for  painting, 
that  are  at  Venice  and  Rome,  he  quitted  Naples  privately,  to 
go  to  Rome.  He  attached  himfelf  to  the  manner  of  Pietro  da 
Cortona,  whom  he  affifted  in  his  great  works.  His  father, 
who  had  been  looking  for  him,  at  lad  found  him  at  work,  in 
St.  Peter's  church.  From  Rome,  they  fet  out  together  to 
Bologna,  Parma,  and  laftly  to  Venice  :  at  every  place  Luca 
made  Sketches  and  ftudies  from  the  works  of  all  the  great 
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to  afters,  but  efpecially  Paul  Veronefe,  whom  he  always  pro- 
pofed  for  his  model.  Tt  is  faid,  that  Jordano  had  been  fa 
great  a  copier,  that  he  had  defigned  the  rooms  and  apartments 
of  the  Vatican  a  dozen,  and  the  battle  of  Conftancine  twenty, 
times.  He  afterwards  went  to  Florence,  where  he  began 
afrefh  to  fludy,  copying  the  works  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci, 
Michael  Angelo,  and  Andrea  del  Sarto.  He  went  back  to 
Rome,  whence,  after  a  very  fhort  flay,  he  returned  to  Naples ; 
and  there  married  againft  his  father's  inclinations,  who  appre- 
hended fuch  an  engagement  might  leflVn  his  attention  to  his 
profeffion.  After  feeing  the  paintings  at  Rome  and  Venice, 
Luca  quitted  his  mailer's  manner,  and  formed  to  himfelf  a 
tafte  and  manner  which  partook  fomewhat  of  all  the  other 
excellent  matters ;  whence  Bellori  calls  him  the  ingenious 
bee,  who  extracted  his  honey  from  the  flowers  of  the  bell 
artifls.  His  reputation  was  foon  fo  well  eftablifhed,  that  all 
public  works  were  trufled  with  him,  and  he  executed  them 
with  the  greatell  facility  and  knowledge. 

Some  of  his  pictures,  being  carried  into  Spain,  fo  much 
pleafed  Charles  II.  that  he  engaged  him  to  his  court  in  1692, 
to  paint  the  Efcurial,  in  which  he  acquitted  himfelf  as  a 
great  painter.  The  king  and  queen  often  went  to  fee  him 
work,  and  commanded  him  to  be  covered  in  their  prefence. 
In  the  fpace  of  two  years,  he  finifhed  the  ten  arched  roofs 
and  the  flair-cafe  of  the  Efcurial.  He  afterwards  painted 
the  grand  faloon  of  Buen  Retiro;  the  faciifty  of  the  great 
church  at  Toledo;  the  chapel  cf  the  lady  Atocha ;  the 
roof  of  the  royal  chapel  at  Madrid  ^  and  federal  other  works. 
He  was  fo  engaged  to  his  bufinefs,  that  he  did  not  even  reft 
from  it  on  holidays,  for  which  being  reproached  by  a  painter 
of  his  acquaintance,  he  anfwtrcd,  *4  If  I  was  to  let  my  pencils 
reft,  they  would  grow  rebellious,  and  1  fhouid  not  be  able  to 
bring  them  to  order  without  trampling  on  them,"  His  lively 
humour  and  fmart  repartees  amu'ed  the  whole  court.  The 
queen  of  Spain,  one  day  enquiring  after  his  family,  wanted  to 
know  what  fort  of  a  woman  his  wife  was.  Jordano  painted 
her  on  the  fpot  in  a  piclure  he  was  at  work  upon,  and  (hewed 
her  to  the  queen  ;  who  was  the  more  furprized,  as  fhe  bad 
not  perceived  what  he  was  about,  and  was  fo  pleafed,  that  fhe 
took  off  her  pearl  necklace,  and  defired  him  to  pc«lent  his  wife 
with  it  in  her  name.  He  had  fo  happy  a  memory,  that  he 
recollected  the  manners  of  all  the  great  mailers  ;  and  had  the 
art  of  imitating  them  fo  well,  s.s  to  occafion  frequent  miiiakes. 
The  king  fhewed  him  a  picture  ot  Baffani,  cxpreffing  his 
concern  that  he  had  not  one  companion:  jordano  painted  one 
for  him  fo  exaclly  in  Baffani's  manner,  that  it  was  taken  for  a 
pi&we  of  that  mailer, 
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The  great  works  Jordano  had  executed  in  Spain  gave  hint 
ftill  greater  reputation  when  he  returned  to  Naples ;  fo  that  he 
could  not  fupply  the  eagernels  of  the  citizens,  though  he 
worked  fo  quick.  The  Jefuits,  who  had  befpoke  a  picture  of 
St.  Francis  Xavier,  complaining  to  the  viceroy  that  he  would 
not  finifh  it,  and  that  it  ought  to  be  placed  on  the  altar  of  that 
faint  on  his  feftival,  which  was  juft  at  hand;  finding  himfelf 
preffed  on  all  hands,  he  painted  this  piece  in  a  day  and  a  half. 
Oftentimes  he  painted  a  Virgin  holding  a  Jefus,  and,  without 
any  reft,  in  an  hour's  time  would  finifh  a  half-length  ;  and, 
for  difpatch,  not  waiting  the  cleaning  of  his  pencils,  would 
lay  on  the  colours  with  his  finger.  His  manner  had  great 
Jighmefs  and  harmony  :  he  underftood  fore-fhortening-,  but,  as 
he  fruited  to  the  great  practice  of  his  hand,  he  often  expofed, 
to  the  public,  pictures  that  were  very  indifferent,  and  very  little 
iludied,  in  which  he  appears  alfo  to  have  been  incorrect,  and 
little  acquainted  with  anatomy.  Nobody  ever  painted  fo  much 
as  Jordano,  not  even  Tintoret;  his  fchool  grew  into  fuch 
repute,  that  there  was  a  great  refort  to  it  from  Rome  and  all 
quarters  :  he  loved  his  difciples,  whofe  works  he  touched  with 
great  readinefs,  and  aflifted  them  with  his  defigns,  which  he 
gave  them  with  pleafure.  His  generofity  carried  him  to  make 
piefents  of  altar-pieces  to  churches  that  were  not  able  to 
purchafe  them.  He  painted,  gratis,  the  cupola  of  St.  Bridget 
for  his  reputation,  and 'touched  it  over  a  fecond  time.  By  a 
particular  dexterity,  that  roof,  which  is  rather  flat,  feems  very 
much  elevated  by  the  lighinefs  of  the  clouds  which  termi- 
nate the  perfpective. 

Two  Neapolitans,  having  fat  for  their  pictures,  neglected 
to  fend  for  them  when  they  were  tinifhed.  Jordano,  having 
waited  a  great  while  without  hearing  from  them,  painted  an 
ox's  head  on  one,  and  a  Jew's  cap  on  the  other,  and  expofed 
them  to  view  in  that  manner:  on  the  news  whereof  they 
brought  him  money,  begging  him  to  efface  the  ridiculous 
additions.  Though  his  humour  was  gay,  he  always  fpoke 
well  of  his  brother-painters,  and  received  any  hints  that  were 
given  him  with  great  candour  and  docility.  The  commerce 
he  had  with  feveral  men  of  learning  was  of  great  ufe  to  him  : 
they  furnifhed  him  with  elevated  thoughts,  reformed  his  own, 
and  inftrudted  him  in  hiftory  and  fable,  which  he  had  never 
read.  His  labours  were  rewarded  with  great  riches,  which  he 
left  his  family,  who  loft  him  at  Naples  in  1705,  w.-.en  he  was 
73.  His  monument  is  in  the  church  of  St,  Bridget,  be- 
fore the  chapel  of  St.  Nicolas  de  Ban",  which  js  all  of  his 
hand. 

He  engraved   three  plates   in  aquafortis — one,  of  the  wo- 
man lakerj  in  adultery— another,  of  the  prophet  Elias  order- 
ing: 
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Ing  the  priefts  of  Baal  to  be  killed,  in  prefence  of  king  Ahab 
— and  St.  Anne. 

JORDANS  (James),  an  eminent  painter  of  the  flemifh 
fchool,  was  born  at  Antwerp  in  1593.  He  learned  the  prin- 
ciples of  his  art,  in  that  city,  from  Adam  Van  Ort,  to 
whofe  inftrurftions,  however,  he  did  not  fo  confine  himfelf 
as  not  to  apply  to  other  rnafters  there,  whofe  works  he  ex- 
amined verv  carefully.  He  added  to  ihis  the  ftudy  of  nature 
from  the  originals,  ftruck  out  a  manner  entirely  his  own, 
and  by  that  means  became  one  of  the  moft  able  painters  in  the 
Netherlands.  He  wanted  nothing  but  the  advantage  of  feeing 
Italv;  as  he  himfelf  teftified,  by  the  efteem  he  had  for  the 
italian  mafters,  and  by  the  avidity  with  which  he  copied  the 
works  of  Titian,  Paul  Veronefe,  the  BaiTani'?,  and  the 
Caravagioes,  whenever  he  met  with  any  of  them.  What 
hindered  him  from  making  the  tour  of  Italy,  was  his  marriage, 
when  very  young,  with  the  daughter  of  Van  Ort,  his  mafter. 
Jordan's  genius  lay  to  the  grand  gout  in  large  pieces,  and  his 
manner  was  ftrong,  true,  and  fweet.  He  improved  moft 
under  Rubens,  for  whom  he  worked,  and  from  whom  he 
drew  his  heft  principles :  infomuch  that,  it  is  faid,  this  great 
mafter,  being  apprehenfive,  left  Jord^ns  would  ecliple  him 
by  a  fuperior  knowledge  in  colouring,  employed  him  a  long 
time  to  draw,  in  diftemper  of  water-colours,  thofe  grand  de- 
signs in  a  fuit  of  hangings  for  the  king  of  Spain,  afier  the 
(ketches  which  Rubens  had  done  in  proper  colours;  and,  by 
thi>  long  reftraint,  he  enfeebled  that  ftrength  and  force,  in 
which  Jordans  reprefented  truth  and  nature  fo  ftrikingly. 
Our  excellent  artift  finilhed  feveral  pieces  for  the  city  of 
Antwerp,  and  for  various  places  in  Flanders.  He  worked  alfo 
for  their  majefties  of  Sweden  and  Denmark.  In  a  word,  he 
was  indefatigable j  and,  after  he  had  worked  without  inter- 
miffion  all  day,  ufed  to  recruit  his  fpirits  among  his  friends 
in  the  evening.  He  was  an  excellent  companion,  being  of  a 
chearful  and  leafant  humour.  He  lived  to  about  84,  and 
died  at  Antwerp  in  1678. 

JOKOEN  (Edward),  an  Englifh  phyfician,  and  con- 
siderable writer  on  chemiftry  and  mineralogy;  the  following 
memoirs  of  whom  are  collected  from  Dr.  Guidot. — He  was 
born,  in  1569,  at  High  Halden  in  Kent,  andproba  ly  educated 
at  Hart-had,  Oxford.  He  vifvted  foreign  univerfities,  and 
took  his  degree  of  doctor  in  that  of  Padua.  After  his  return, 
he  pra&ifed  his  profeflion  in  London,  where  he  became  a 
member  of  the  college  of  phyficians,  and  was  in  high  reputation 
for  learning  and  abilities.  He  injured  his  fortune  by  engaging 
in  a  projeci:  to  manufacture  allum.  We  are  ignorant  where 
his  works  were  fituated;  but  it  is  certain,  he  obtained  a  grant 
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from  James  I.  of  the  profits  of  them,  which  was  revoked  ajj 
the  importunity  of  a  courtier;  and,  though  he  made  applica- 
tion for  redrefs,  he  never  obtained  it,  notwithftanding  the  king 
appeared  particularly  fenfible  of  the  hardfhip  of  his  cafe.  He 
fpent  the  latter  part  of  his  life  at  Bath,  and  died  there,  of  the 
gout  and  ftone,  Jan.-  1632.  Vid.  an  account  of  his  works  in 
AiJkin's  Bicg.  Mem.  of  Medicine. 

JORNANDES,  by  birth  a  Goth,  and  fecretary  to  the 
prince  of  the  Goths,  in  the  reign  of  Juftinian.  His  work 
6'  de  Rebus  Gothicis"  has  been  tranflated  by  Maupertuis, 
and  fo  much  refembies  the  hiftory  of  the  Goths  by  Caffiodorus, 
that  it  has  by  (ome  been  thought  an  abridgement  of  it.  He 
wrote  alio  a  volume  "  de  Origine  Mundi  et  de  Rerum  et 
Temporum  Succeffione,"  in  which  he  has  borrowed  largely 
from  Fiorus  without acknowledgemmt. 

JORTIN  (Dr.  John),  a  learned  Engfifh  divine,  was 
born  in  London,  ( )&.  23,  1698.  His  father  Rtnatus  was 
of  Bretagne  in  France;  came  over  to  England  about  1637, 
when  proteftantifm  was  no  longer  tolerated  in  that  country; 
was  made  a  gentleman  of  the  privy-chamber  in  1691  ;  be- 
came afterwards  fecretary  to  lord  Orford,  Sir  George  Kooke, 
^and  Sir  Cloudefly  Shovel;  and  was  caff  away  with  the  laft, 
Oct.  22,  1707.  His  mother  was  Martha  Rogers,  of  an 
ancient  and  refpedtable  family  in  Bucks,  which  had  pro- 
duced fome  clergymen,  diftinguifhed  by  their  abilities  and 
Jearning.  He  was  educated  at  the  Charter-houte,  where  he 
made  a  good  proficiency  in  greek  and  latin :  french  he 
learned  at  home?  and  he  underftood  and  fpoke  that  language 
well. 

May  1 7 15,  he   was  admitted  of  Jefus-college,  Cambridge; 
and,  about  two  years  after,  recommended   by   his    tutor  Dr. 
Styan  Thirlby,  who  was   very  fond  of  him,  and  always   re- 
tained a  friendthip  for  him,    to  make   extracts  from    Eufta- 
thius,    tor  the  ufe  of  Pope's   "  Homer."     He  was   not   em- 
ployed direcily   by  Pope,  nor  did  it  ever  happen    to  him   to 
fee  the  face  of  that  poet:  for,  being  of  a  fhy  modeft  nature, 
he  felt  no  impulfe  to  force  his  way  to  him;  nor  did  the  other 
make    enquiry    about    him,    though    perfectly   fatisfied    with 
what   he    had  done   for  him.     He  took  the  degree    of  B.  A. 
in  1 7 18- 19,  and  M.  A.  in  1722  :  he  had  been  chofen  fellow 
pfhis  college  foon   after    the  taking  of  his  tirft  degree.     This 
year   he   diitinguifhed    himfelf  by   the   publication  of  a   few 
>atin    poems,  intituled,  "  Lufus  Poetici  ,"  which   were  well 
received,      Sept.   1723,  he  entered  into  deacon's  orders,  and 
into  prieft's   the  June   following.     Jan.    1726-7.   he  was  pre- 
sented  by   his  college   to  Swavefey,  near  Cambridge  ;    but, 
&  dairying 
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marrying  in  1728,  he  refigned  that  living,  and  foon  after 
fettled  himfelf  in  London. 

In  this  town  he  (pent  the  next  25  years  of  his  life  :  for 
though,  in  1737,  the  earl  of  Winchilfea  gave  him  the  living 
of  Eaftwell  in  Kent,  where  he  refided  a  little  time,  yet  he 
very  foon  quitted  it,  and  returned  to  London.  Here  for 
many  years  he  had  employment  as  a  preacher  in  feveral 
chapels ;  with  the  emoluments  of  which,  and  a  competency  of 
his  own,  he  lupported  himfelf  and  family  in  a  decent  though 
private  manner,  dividing  his  leifure-hours  between  his 
books  and  his  friends,  efpecially  thofe  of  the  literati,  with 
whom  he  always  kept  up  a  clofe  and  intimate  connexion. 
In  1730,  he  publifhed  "  Four  Sermons  upon'  the  Truth  of 
the  Chriftian  Religion:"  the  fubftance  of  which  was  after- 
wards incorporated  in  a  work,  intituled,  "  Difcourles  con- 
cerning the  Truth  of  the  Chriftian  Religion,   1746,"  8vo. 

In  1731,  he  publifhed  "  Mifcellaneous  Observations  upon 
Authors,  ancient  and  modern,"  in  2  vols.  8vo.  This  is  a 
collection  of  critical  remarks,  of  which  however  he  was  not 
the  fole,  though  the  principal,  author:  Pearce,  Mafion,  and 
others,  were  contributors  to  it.  In  175 1,  Abp.  Herring, 
unfolicited,  gave  him  the  living  of  St.  Dunftan  in  the  eaft, 
London.  This  prelate  had  long  entertained  an  high  and 
affectionate  regard  for  him  ;  had  endeavoured  aforetime  to 
ferve  him  in  many  inftances  with  others  ;  and  afterwards,  in 
1755,  conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  D.  D«  This  lame 
year,  1 751,  came  out  his  firft  volume  of  "  Remarks  upon 
Eccleliaftical  Hiftory,"  8vo.  This  work  was  inferibed  to 
the  earl  of  Burlington  ;  by  whom,  as  truilee  for  the  Boylean 
Lecture,  he  had,  through  the  application  of  Bp.  Herring 
and  Bp.  Sherlock,  been  appointed,  in  1749,  to  preach  that 
lecture.  There  is  a  preface  to  this  volume  of  more  than  40 
pages,  a  very  pleafing  one  ;  for,  befides  much  learning  and 
ingenuity  difplayed  throughout,  it  is  full  of  the  fpirit  of  liberty 
and  candour.  Thefe  "  Rematks  upon  Eccleliaftical  Hiftory'* 
were  continued,  in  four  fuccecding  volumes,  down  to  the 
year  1517,  when  Luther  began  the  work  of  reformation: 
two,  publifhed  by  himfelf,  in  175^,  ana  1754;  and  two, 
after  his  death,  in  1773. 

In  1755,  he  publifhed  "  Six  DifTenations  upon  different 
Subje&s,"  8vo.  The  fixth  Diifertanon  is,  "  On  the  ftate  of 
the  dead,  as  defcribed  by  Homer  and  Virgil  ;"  and  the  re- 
marks in  this,  tending  to  eftaolifh  the  great  antiquity  of  the 
doctrine  of  a  future  ftate,  interfered  with  Warburton  in  his 
•*  Divine  Legation  of  Mofes,"  and  drew  upon  him  from  that 
quarter  a  very  fevere  attack.  He  made  no  reply,  but  in  his 
"  Adverfaria"  was  the  following  memorandum,  which  fhews, 
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that  he  did  not  ©ppofe  the  notions  of  other  men,  from  any 
fpiritof  envy  or  contradiction,  but  from  a  full  perfuafion  that 
the  re^l  matter  of  fact  was  as  he  had  reprefented  it.  "  I  have 
examined,"  fays  he,  "  the  ftate  of  the  dead,  as  defcribed  by 
Homer  and  Virgil  ;  and  upon  that  differtation  I  am  willing 
to  Hike  all  the  little  credit  that  1  hav  as  a  critic  and  philo- 
ifcpher.  I  have  there  pbf  rved,  that  H^mer  was  not  the  in- 
ventor of  the  fabulous  hiftory  of  the  gods:  he  had  thofc  ftories, 
and  aifo  the  doctrine  of  a  future  flate,  from  old  traditions. 
Many  notions  of  the  P,<gans?  which  came  from  tradition,  are 
confidered  by  Barrq  v,  Serm.  viii.  Vol.  II.  in  which  Sermon 
the  exiftence  of  God  is  proved  from  univerfal  confent."  See 
alfo  Bibl.  Choif.  I.  356.  and  Bihl.  Univ.  IV.  433. 

In  1758,  appeared  his  "  Life  uf  Erafmus,"  in  one  vol.  4-to; 
and,  in  r/60,  another  vol.  4to.  containing  '"  Remaks  upon 
the  Works  of  Erafmus,"  and  an"  Appendix  of  Ex  racts  from 
Erafmus  and  other  Writers.-'  In  the  ^ret-ce  t  the  former 
volume,  he  fays,  that  "  Le  Clerc,  while  publifh.ng  the  works 
of  Erafmus  at  Leyden,  drew  up  his  Life  in  french,  collected 
principally  from  his  Letters,  and  inferced  it  in  the  '  Bi  lio- 
■theque  Choifie;'  that,  as  this  Life  was  favourably  received 
by  the  public,  he  had  taken  it  as  a  groundwork  to  build  upon, 
and  had  tranflated  it,  not  iuperibtiouily  and  clofely,  but  with 
much  freedom,  and  with  more  attention  to  things  than  to 
words;  but  that  he  had  made  continual  additions  not  only 
with  relation  to  the  hiftory  of  thole  days,  but  to  the  life  of 
Erafmus,  efpecially  where  Le  Clerc  grew  more  rernifs,  cither 
wearied  with  the  tafk,  or  called  off  from  ch'efe  to  other 
labours."  After  mentioning  a  few  other  matters  to  his 
readers,  he  turn-'  his  difcourfe  to  his  fronds ;  "recommending 
himfelf  to  their  favour,  whilft  he  is  with  them,  and  his  name, 
when  he  is  gone  hence;  and  intreating  them  to  join  with  him 
in  a  wifh,  that  he  may  pals  the  evening  of  a  ftudious  and 
unambitious  life  in  an  humble  but  not  a  flothful  obiccnty, 
and  never  forfeit  the  kind  continuance  of  their  accuftomed 
approbation." 

;  But,  whatever  he  or  his  friends  might  wifh,  he  was  to 
live  hereafter  neither  10  ftudiouily  nor  fo  obkurelv  as  his 
imagination  had  figured  out  to  him:  more  public  cenes 
than  any  he  had  yet  been  engaged  in  ftill  awaited  him. 
for,  Hayter,  Bp.  of  London,  with  whom  he  had  been  upon 
intimate  terms,  dying  in  1762,  and  Ofbaldifton,  who  was. 
alio  his  friend,  fucceeding  to  that  fee,  he  was  made  domeltic 
chapUin  to  this  bifhop  in  March,  admitted  into  a  prebend  of 
St.  Paul's  the  fame  month,  and  in  October  preftnted  to  the 
living  of  Kenfington,  whither  he  went  to  refide  foon  after, 
and  there  performed  the  office  of  a  good  pariih-prieft  a&  long  as 
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he  lived.  Tn  1764,  he  was  appointed  archdeacon  of  London, 
and  (oon  after  had  the  offer  of  the  reclory  of  St.  James, 
Weftminfier;  which,  however,  he  refufed,  from  thinking 
his  fituation  at  Kenfington  more  to  his  honour,  as  weil  as 
better  adapted  to  his  now  advanced  age.  He  e  he  lived,  oc- 
cupied (when  his  clerical  functions  permitted)  aniorjgft  his 
books,  and  enjoying  himfeif  with  his  ufaal  ferenity,  till 
Aug.  27,  1770:  when,  being  feized  with  a  dibrciei  in  he 
breaft  and  lungs,  he  grew  continually  worfe,  in  fpite  of  all 
afTiftance;  and,  without  undergoing  mucn  pain  in  the  c  urfe 
of  his  illnefs,  died  Sept.  5,  in  his  72d  year.  He  prcfeved 
his  understanding  to  the  laft ;  and,  in  anfwer  to  a  female 
attendant  who  offered  him  fomething,  '  No,"  faid  he,  with 
much  compofure,  "  I  have  had  enough  of  every  thing."  He 
was  buried  in  the  new  church-yard  at  Kenfington,  as  he  had 
directed  and  had  a  flat  ftone  laid  over  him,  with  this  in- 
scription dictated  by  himielf : 

Joannes  Tortin 

Mortalis  efle  de<iit, 

Anno  Salutis  1770, 

JEtatis  72. 

He  left  a  wi^ow,  and  two  children;  Rogers  Jortin,  of  Lin- 
coln's inn,  in  the  profefrion  of  the  law;  and  Martha,  married 
to  the  Rev.  Samuel  Darby,  late  fellow  of  Jefus-college  in 
Cambridge,  and  ncv  rector  of  Whatfield  in  Suffolk. 

Befides  his  principal  works,  which  have  already  been  men- 
tioned, there  are  fome  other  things  of  a  fmaller  nature  :  as, 
"  Remarks  upon  Sp  nfer's  Poems,  1 734,"  8vo,  at  the  end 
of  which  are  fome  "Remarks  upon  Milton;"  "Remarks 
on  Seneca,"  printed  in  the  "  Preient  State  of  the  Republic 
of  Letters,"  for  Aug.  1734;  "  A.  Sermon,  preached  at  the 
Confecration  of  Pearce,  bifhop  of  Bangor,  1747;"  a  few 
■*'  Remarks  on  Tillotfon's  Sermons,"  given  to  his  friend  Dr. 
Birch,  and  printed  in  the  appendix  to  Birch's  Life  of  that 
prelate,  1752;  "  Letter  to  Mr.  Avifon,  concerning  the 
Mulic  of  the  Ancients,"  fubjoined  to  a  fecond  edition  of 
Avifon's  "  Effay  on  Mufical  Expreflicn,  1753;'*  and  a  few 
'*  Remarks  on  Phillips's  Life  of  Cardinal  Pole,"  printed  in  an 
Appendix  to  "  Neve's  Animadveriions"  upon  that  Hiftory, 
I766.  In  1771,  the  year  after  his  death,  four  volumes  of  his 
"  Sermons,"  in  8vo,  were  infcribed  by  his  fon  Rogers  Jortin 
to  his  parifhioners  of  St.  Dunftan's,  at  whofe  requeft  they 
were  publifhed;  and  thefe,  being* well  received  by  the  public, 
y/ere  reprinted   in  1772,  with  the  addition  of  three  volumes 
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more.     At  die  end  of  the  feventh  volume,  are  "  Four  Charges, 
delivered  to  the  Clergy  of  the  Archdeaconry  of  London." 

Befides  gre.it  integrity,  great  humanity,  and  other  quali- 
ties, which  make  men  amiable  as  well  as  ufeful,  this  learned 
perfon  was  of  a  very  plea'ant  and  facetious  turn;  as  his 
writings  abundantly  ihew.  He  had,  neverthelefs,  great  fen- 
fibility,  and  could  exprefs  himfelf  with  warmth,  and  evert 
with  fome  degree  of  indignation,  when  he  thought  the  occa- 
iron  warranted  him  to  do  fo.  For  inflance,  he  had  a  great 
refpec\  and  fondnefs  for  critical  learning,  which  he  fo  much 
cultivated;  and,  though  he  knew  and  allowed  it  to  have 
been  difgraced  by  the  manners  of  certain  proud,  faftidious, 
and  infolent,  critics,  fuch  as  balmafius,  Scaliger,  Scioppius, 
&c  yet  he  thought  the  refloration  of  letters,  and  the 
civilization  of  Europe,  fo  much  indebted  to  it,  that  he  could 
ill  bear  to  fee  it  contemptuously  treated.  Hence  a  little  tarr_- 
nefs  fometimes  in  his  writings,  when  this  topic  falls  in  his 
way. 

For  the  motto  of  his  "  L:fe  of  Erafmus"  he  chofe  the 
following  words  of  Erafmus  himfelf ;  "  iliud  certe  prsefagio, 
de  meis  lucubrationibus,  qu^lefcunque  funr,  candidius  ju- 
dicaturam  Pofteritatem :  tametfi  nee  de.  meo  f  culo  quert 
poffum."  Ye:  it  is  certain,  that  he  had  very  flight  notions 
of  pofthumous  fame  or  glory,  and  of  any  real  good  which 
could  arife  from  it ;  as  appears  from  what  he  hath  collected 
and  written  about  it,  in  a  note  upon  Milton,  at  the  end  of 
his  *'  Remarks  upon  Spenfer."  He  would  fometimes  com- 
plain, and  doubtlefs  with  good  reafon,  of  the  low  eftimation 
jnto  which  learning  was  fallen;  and  thought  it  difcoun-» 
tenanced  and  difcomaged,  indiiecuy  at  leaft,  when  ignorant 
and  worthlefs  perfons  were  advanced  to  high  ftations  and 
great  preferments,  while  men  of  merit  and  abilities  were 
overlooked  and  neglected.  Yet,  he  laid  no  undue  ftrefs 
upon  fuch  ftations  and  preferments,  but  entertained  jull  no- 
tions concerning  what  mult  ever  conftitute  the  chief  good  and 
happinefs  of  man,  and  is  himfelf  believed  to  have  made  the 
moft  of  them. 

"  Where,"  fays  he,  (the  following  is  tranferibed  from  his 
"  Adverfaria")  **  where  is  happinefs  to  be  tound?  where  is 
her  dwelling-placer  Not,  where  we  feek  her,  and  where 
we  expert  to  fmd  her.  Happinefs  is  a  modeft  reclufe,  who 
feldom  Ihews  her  lovely  face  in  the  polite  or  in  the  bufy 
world.  She  is  the  lifter  and  the  companion  of  religious 
wifdom.  Among  the  vanities  and  the  evils,  which  Solomon 
beheld  under  the  fun,  one  is,  an  accefs  of  temporal  fortunes  to 
the  detriment  of  the  polleflor :  whence  it  appears,  that 
profperity  is  a  dangerous  thing,  and  that  few  perfons  have  a 
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head  ftrong  enough,  or  a  heart  good  enough,  to  bear  it. 
A  fudden  rife  from  a  low  ftation,  as  it  fometirnes  fhews  to 
advantage  the  virtuous  and  amiab'e  qualities,  which  could  1  ot 
exert  themfelves  before;  fo  it  more  frequently  calls  forth  and 
expofes  to  view  thofe  fpots  of  the  foul,  which  lay  lurking 
in  fecret,  cramped  by  penury,  and  veiled  with  diflirnulanon. 

**  An  honeft  and  fenlible  man  is  placed  in  a  middle  ftation, 
in  circumfhnces  rather  fcanty  than  abounding.  He  hath  all 
the  neceffaries,  but  none  of  the  fuperfluities,  of  life;  and 
thefe  neceflaries  he  acquires  by  bis  prudence,  his  ftudies,  and 
his  induftry.  If  he  feeks  to  better  his  income,  it  is  by  fuch 
methods  as  hurt  neither  his  conscience  nor  his  constitution. 
He  hath  friends  and  acquaintances  of  his  own  rank;  he 
receives  good  offices  from  them,  and  he  returns  the  fame  As 
he  hath  his  occupations,  be  hath  his  divtrhons  alio;  and 
partakes  of  the  fimple,  frugal,  obvious,  innocent,  and  chearful, 
amufements  of  life.  By  a  fudden  turn  of  things,  he  grows 
great;  in  the  church  or  in  theftate.  Now  Ins  fortune  is  made; 
and  he  (ays  to  hjmfelf,  *  Trie  days  of  fcarcity  are  pail,  the 
(days  of  plenty  are  come,  and  happinefs  h  come  along  with, 
them/  Miftaken  man!  it  is  no  fuch  thing.  He  never  mere 
enjoys  one  happy  day,  compared  with  thofe  which  once 
fhone  upon  him.  He  difcards  his  old  companions,  or  treats 
them  with  cold,  diftant,  and  proud,  civility.  Friendship, 
free  and  open  conversation,  rational  enquiry,  Sincerity,  con- 
tentment, and  the  p!ain  and  unadulterated  plealuies  •  f  life, 
are  no  more:  they  departed  from  him  along  with  his 
poverty.  New  connections,  new  prolpeft.-,  new  delires, 
and  new  cares,  take  place,  and  en^rofb  fo  much  of  his  rime 
and  of  his  thoughts,  that  he  neither  improves  his  heart  nor 
his  underftanding.  He  lives  ambitious  and  reftlels,  and 
dies — Rich." 

JOSEPHUS  (Flayius),  the  ancient  hiflorian  of  the 
Jews,  was  born  at  Jerufalem,  of  parents  who  belonged  fi  the 
pritfthood,  about  A.  D.  37.  He  loon  difcovered  _rea:  acute- 
riefs  and  penetration,  and  made  fo  quick  a  progreis  1  the 
learning  of  the  Jews,  that  he  was  occafional!  confuked  by 
the  chief  pricfts  and  rulers  of  the  city,  even  at  the  i  f  16, 
He  became  of  the  fe£t  of  the  Phanfees,  of  which  he  was  a 
very  great  ornament.     A.  D.  63,  he  went  to  Ron  here  a 

jew  comedian,  who  happened  '.o  be  ii)  fayou  with  Nero, 
ferved  him  much  at  court,  by  makirg  him  known  to  Pqpp?ea, 
whofe  protection  was  very  ule.ul  to  him  U:  -n  i  Lu  ng  to 
his  country,  where  he  found  all  in  ngs  in  Su.mult  and  con- 
fufion,  he  had  the  command  of  1  me  tioop-,    and  d  aim- 

ed himfelf  at  the  iiege  of  Jotapat,  which  :    Seven 

y/eeks  againft  Vefpafian  and  Thus.     Upon  ihe  reduction  of 
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this  place,  Vefpafian  granted  him  his  life,  at  the  intercefllon 
of  Titus,  who  had  conceived  a  great  efteem  for  him,  and 
carried  him  with  him  to  the  fiege  of  Jerufalem.  After  the 
taking  of  Jerufalem,  he  attended  Titus  to  Rome;  where 
Veipafian  gave  him  the  freecjom  of  the  city,  and  fettled  a 
penfion  upon  him.  At  Rome,  he  cultivated  the  greek  lan- 
guage, and  applied  himfelf  to  write  his  hiftory.  He  con- 
tinued to  experience  favour  und:  r  Titus  and  Domitian,  and 
lived  beyond  the  13th  year  of  Domitian,  when  he  was  56; 
fori  his  books  of"  Antiquities"  end  there;  and  yet  after  that 
period  he  compofed  his  books  againft  Apion. 

His  "  Hiftory  of  the  Jewifh  War  and  the  Deftru&ion  of 
Jerufalem,"  in  (even  book*,  was  compofed  at  the  command 
of  Vefpafian,  firft  in  the  hebrew  language,  for  the  ufe  of  his 
own  countrymen,  and  afterwards  offered  to  Vefpafian  in 
the  greek.  It  is  fingularly  interesting  and  affecting,  as  the 
hiftorian  was  an  eye-witnefs  of  all  he  relates.  With  the 
very  ftrong  colouring  of  an  an:mated  ftyle  and  noble  expref- 
£on,  he  paints  to  the  imagination,  and  affects  the  heart : 
St.  Jerome  calls  him  "  the  Livy  of  the  Greeks.'*  His 
**  Jewifh  Antiquities,"  in  20  bonks,  and  written  in  greek, 
is  alfo  a  very  noble  work:  their  hrftory  is  deduced  from  the 
origin  of  the  world  to  the  12th  year  of  Nero,  when  the  Jews 
began  to  rebel  again  ft  the  Romans.  It  has  been  obferved, 
and  very  truly,  that  Jofephus  in  this  work  has  acted  the 
politician  rather  than  the  good  lfraelite;  inafmuch  as,  for 
the  fake  of  keeping  well  with  the  Romans,  he  has  weakened, 
or  rather  annihilated,  the  evidence  for  the  miracles  of  the 
Old  Teftament ;  not  to  mention  other  accommodations, 
incompatible  with  the  authority  of  the  Revelation,  and  the 
truth  of  hiftory.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  "  Antiquities," 
he  fuhjoined  the  "  Hiftory  of  his  own  Life,"  although,  in 
the  editions  of  his  works,  it  has  ufually.  been  cOnfidered  as  a 
diftinct  production.  He  wrote  alfo  two  books  againft  Apion, 
a  grammarian  of  Alexandria,  and  a  great  adverfary  of  the 
Jews.  Thefe  contain  many  curious  fragments  of  ancient 
hiftorians.  We  have  alfo  a  difcourfe  of  his  "  upon  the 
Martyrdom  of  the  Maccabees,"  which  is  a  mafcer-piece  of 
eloquence;  for  he  was  ce.tainly  a  great  orator,  as  well  as  a 
great  hiftorian. 

The  works  of  Jofephus,  with  latin  verfions,  have  been 
often  published  ;  but  the  beft  edition  is  that  by  Havereamp 
at  Amfterdam,  I727,  in  2  vols,  folio.  They  have  alfo  been 
tranflated  into  modern  languages  ;  into  englifhby  L'Eftrangej 
and  again  by  Whifton,  in   2  vols,  folio. 

JOSEPH  (Ben  Gorion),  a  celebrated  jewifh  hiftorian, 
whom  the  Rabbins  often  confound  with  the  abovementioned 
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Jofephus.  He  alfo  wrore  a  hiftory  of  the  Jews,  which  was 
tranflated  into  latin  by  Gagnier.  This  Jofeph  lived  about 
the  conclufion  of  the  ninth,  or  the  commencement  of  the 
tenth  century. 

JOSEPH  (of  Paris),  a  celebrated  capuchin,  was  the 
great  favourite  and  confidential  counfellor  of  cardinal  Rich- 
lieu,  and  deeply  concerned  in  the  political  intrigues  of  that 
period.  He  employed  emiffaries  in  negotiations  at  different 
times  in  England,  Canada,  and  Turkey;  and  was  fo  ufeful 
to  his  employers,  that  Louis  XIII.  procured  him  a  cardinal's 
cap,  which  however  he  did  not  live  to  receive,  as  he  died  of 
an  apoplexy  at  Ruel  in  1638.  His  life  has  been  feveral 
times  written,  and  involves  many  curious  particulars  in  the 
hiftory  of  France. 

JOSEPH  (father),  an  apoftate  monk,  who  put  himfelf  at 
the  head  of  fix  thoufand  banditti,  with  the  determination  of 
exterminating  all  traces  of  the  roman  catholic  religion  in 
Hungary.  With  this  view  he  deftroyed  churches,  put  priefts 
to  the  iword,  and  with  his  followers  perpetrated  all  manner 
of  outrages.  He  murdered  two  nuns  with  his  own  hands, 
after  having  given  them  up  to  the  brutal  violence  of  his 
foldiers.  In  confequence  of  his  fudden  death,  his  accom- 
plices difperfed,  and  mofl  of  them  came  to  an  untimely 
end. 

JOSHUA,  the  fun  of  Nun,  of  the  tribe  of  Ephraim,  was 
firft  called  Hofea,  which  fignifies  iC  Saviour."  He  is  alfo 
called  by  St.  Luke,  and  the  author  of  Ecclefi.ifr.icus,  Jefus. 
By  the  command  of  God,  he  undertook  the  government  of 
Ifrael,  and  was  diftinguiihed  by  his  pietv,  courage,  and  in- 
tegrity. He  died  in  the  iiothyearof  his  age ;  his  memory 
and  his  victories  were  long  prelerved  among  the  heathen  na- 
tions, apd  he  is  generally  confidered  as  the  original  of  the 
Phoenician  Hercules.  Some  writers  contend,  that  the  book 
which  paffes  under  the  name  of  Jofhua  was  not  written  by 
him,  but  there  neverthelefs  remain  fufficient  grounds  to  con- 
clude that  it  was.  At  the  conclufion  of  the  book,  it  is  ex- 
preffly  faid,  that  "  Jothua  wrote  thefe  words  in  the  book  of 
the  law  of  God."     See  chap,  xxiv,  v.  26. 

JOVINIAN,  a  notorious  heretic  of  the  fourth  century, 
was  by  birth  a  latin,  and  obferved  ali  the  aufterities  of  a  mo- 
naftic  life  for  a  time  ;  but  he  afterwards  gave  himfelf  up  to  all 
manner  of  debauchery,  to  redeem,  as  it  were,  the  time  loft. 
He  was  expelled  Rome,  and  lied  to  Milan,  with  an  intent 
to  engage  Ambrose,  bifhop  of  that  place,  and  the  emperor 
Theodofius,  who  was  then  in  that  city,  in  his  favour  ;  but 
Syricius,  then  bifhop  of  Rome,  difpatched  three  prefbyters  to 
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Milan,  Crefcentius,  Leopardns,  and  Alexander,  with  hvers 
to  that  chur-h,  which  are  ftill  extant  in  Amhrcfe's  works, 
acquainting  fern  with  the  proceedings  of  himfelf  and  his 
folio  vers  in  confequence  of  which  he  was  rejected  by  Am- 
br^ie,  and  driven  out  of  the  town  by  the  emperor.  From 
JVliUn  jovinian  returned  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome, 
wh  •  h  s  followers  c  ntinurd  to  aflemble,  under  his  direction, 
I  dl  year   398    when  the  emperor   Honorius  commanded 

him  ar.  :  his  accomplices  to  be  whipped  with  fcourges  armed 
with  lead,  a':d  banifh  d  into  different  iflands.  Jovinian 
bimiclf  was  ron^nrd  to  Boas,  a  fmall  ifland  on  the  coaff  of 
Dalmatia.  where*  he  died,  about  A.  D.  406,  amidft  all  the 
jol  by  and  mi  rth  of  a  banquet.  Jovinian  wrote  feveral  books, 
w  irh  were  anlwered  by  Jerome,  in  the  year  392.  He  did  not, 
like  H  Ividiu-  in  the  year  383,  when  he  denied  the  virginity 
of  Mary,  pretend  thrt  her  hufband  had  knowledge  of  her;  but 
thatChrilt's  body,  if  it  were  real,  and  not  aerial,  mult  break 
the  fk:     which  is  'he  token  of  virginity. 

JODBERT  (Laurence),  couniebor  and  phyfician  in 
or  inary  to  the  king  of  l*  ranee,  firft  do&or  regent,  and 
chancellor  and  judge  of  the  univeifity  of  Montpelier,  was 
born  at  Valence  in  Danphiny,  1529  or  1530  [a].  Having 
made  choxe  of  phyiic  for  his  profeffion,  he  went  to  Paris, 
where  he  ftudied  that  art  under  Sylvius;  and,  going  thence 
to  I  aly,  he  attended  the  lectures  of  L'Argentier.  After 
this,  he  continued  his  fludies  at  M-ntbrifon,  a  city  in  the 
countv  of  Forez.  At  'aft,  going  10  Montpelier,  he  became 
tlv.  favourite  difciple  of  Rondelet,  upon  whole  death  he 
fucc  eded  to  the  regius  profefibrfhip  of  phyfic  in  that  univer- 
fitv  in  1567;  having  given  abundant  proofs  of  his  merit,  by 
the  deputations  which  he  held  upon  feveral  thefes.  Thefe 
were  afterwards  printed  nmong  fome  other  of  his  tracts  at 
L-ons  in  1571.  The  tame  of  this  phyfician  was  fo prodigious, 
that  nothing  was  eemed  too  difficult  for  his  fkill ;  infomuch 
that  H?nry  III.  whopaffionately  wifhed  to  have  children,  fent 
for  him  'o  Paris,  to  remove  thoie  obftacles  that  rendered  his 
marriage  fruitlels;  in  which,  however,  the  king  was  dif- 
appointed.  Joubert  died  in  1582.  His  writings,  in  latin 
and  trench  are  numerous:  the  latin  were  printed  at  '  rankfort, 
1582  I599,  an  •  1645,  in  2  vols,  folio.  They  are  all,  or 
■ahrolt  all,   upon  phyfic  and  furgery. 

JOUBERT  (Francis),  a  prieft  of  Montpelier,  born  in 
1689,  audio  of  many  works,  the  principal  of  which  is  a 
good   '*  Commentary    upon    the    Revcladons."     He    was    a 

[m]  Tins  fays  La  O  :x    du  M.iine,     in   his   50th  yenr,   and,   if  fo,  he  muft 
p.  285;  brX,  in  a     info  ip  on   round     have  beenbornin  1550. 
his  pidure  in  1570,  he  is  fetid  to  die 

ftienuous 
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ftrenuous  Janfenift,  and  on  account  of  his  principles  confined 
in  the  baftile.     He  died  in  1763. 

JOVIUS  (P^ul),  in  italian  Giovio,  well  known  by  his 
hiftorical  works,  was  born,    1483,  at  Como  in  Italy.     Lofmg 
his  father  in  his  infancy,  he  was  educated  bv  his  eldeft  brother, 
Benedict    Jovius,  who,  observing   his    excellent  genius,  took 
pains  to  ground   him  well  in  grammar  and  claflical  learning. 
Paul  did   not  fail    to  make  an    extraordinary  proficiency ;  and 
afterwards,  leaving   Como,  went    to    Rome  for  the   fake  of 
the  vatican    library.     Here   he    wrote    his   firfh   piece,   "  De 
Pifcibus  Romanis,"    and  dedicated   it   to  cardinal    Lewis    of 
Bourbon;  apparently  determined    therein   by    the   favours  be 
received    from    the    french    king,   Francis  I.  who   had  given 
him   a  considerable  penfion    for  many   years.     This  attached 
him  fo  zealoufly   to  that  prince,  that  he  reprefented  him  not 
as  a  captive  but  as  a  conqueror,  when  he  was  taken  prifoner 
and  carried    into    Spain.      In   reality,    Francis   was  nattered 
by  him  fo  agreeably,  and  exprefled  fo  much  kindnefs  for  him, 
that   Paul,  who   was  not  of  a   temper  to  lofe  any  thing  for 
want  of  aikmg  [n1,  tried   his  intereft  for  other  favours  from 
the  conftable  of  France,  Anne  de  Montmorency.     But  here 
he  met  with   a  rebuff;  the  conftable  was   affronted  with  his 
forwardnefs,  and  even  taxed  him  with  impudence.     On  the 
other  fide,  the  refufal  was  refented  as  an  injury,  and  Jovius 
had  recourfe    to  the    author's    weapon  to    revenge   it.      The 
conftable   happening    to    be   difgraced   fome  time    after,  our 
biftorian  made  the  following  remark  upon   it:  that    "  when 
the    Grand    Signior,    Solyman,    turned    his    great  favourite, 
Ibrahim  Bafllaw,  out  of  his   favour,  and  put  him    to  death, 
king  Francis  did,  at  the  fame  time,  turn  his  great  favourite, 
the   conftable,    Anne  de   Montmorency,     out  of  his  favour; 
but  why,"  fays  Jovius,   '*  did  not  he  alio  put  him  to  death? 
It   was   not,"  adds    he,  "  that   he  had  not  well  deferved  it, 
but  becaufe  that  great   king  was   good-natured  and  merciful, 
whereas  the  Grand  Signior  was  a  cruel  tyrant."     But  Mont- 
morency, after  the  death  of  Francis,   being  recalled  to  court, 
and  made  mafter  of  the  palace  to  Henry  if.  fettling  the  new 
king's  houfehold,  ftruck  Jovius's  name  out  of  the  lift  of  pen- 
doners  of  the  crown. 

[n]  No  man  ever  afked  for  prefects  ric  of  Tyre.    In  another,  he  afks  the 

with  lefs  referve  than  he  did.     Balzac  marquis  of  Fefcara  for  two  horfVs ;  tor 

tells  us,    that,    in  one  of  his  begging  which  effect  he  defires   him  to  itnke 

letters,    he   declared  folemnly,    that,  if  the  ground  a  little  harder  thaa  Nep- 

the  cardinal  <Je  Lorraine  did  net  tmce  time  did.     In  a  third,  he  withes  aar> 

care  to  have  his  penfion  paid  him,  he  tain    lady,  who   was  his  friend,  u0uM 

would  fay  that    the    cardinal    was  no  fend  him  funic  fweei  mea  s  from    Na 

longer  defcended   from    Godfrey,    who  pies,  becaufe  he   begins  to  be   tired  of 

promoted  a  peafant  to  the  wchoiii.op  new-ia;d eggs. 
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Jovius,  however,  did  not  let  his  fpirits  fink  under  this  rnife 
fortune:  on  the  cor  trary,  his  foul  feems  to  have  increafed  its 
ambition  thereby ;  and,  calling  about  how  to  repair  it,  he 
refolved  upon  fomewhat  that  fhould  make  himfelf  large  amends. 
His  reputation  in  the  learned  world  was  grown  to  a  great 
height  hv  hi:  writings;  and,  taking  his fland  from  that  ground, 
he  aimed  his  views  at  a  bifhopric.  He  had  always  teflified 
a  grea'  regard  for  the  houfe  of  Medicis,  on  vvhofe  praifes  he 
had  expatiated  in  his  works:  hence  there  was  room  to  believe, 
that  he  flood  well  with  the  pontiff.  Upon  the  flrength  of  that 
friendly  difpolition  towards  him,  added  to  his  literary  merit, 
he  applied  to  CI  ment  VII.  and  obtained  the  bifhopric  of 
Noctra.  It  is  ordinary  to  fee  one  promotion  ferve  as  a  flep 
to  another.  The  fee  of  Como,  the  place  of  our  bifhop's 
birth,  became  vacant  in  1548;  and  the  flattering  thoughts  of 
(hewing  importance  among  his  own  people,  and  in  his  own 
country,  had  irrefiflible  charms.  Impatient  to  be  fo  happily 
feated,  he  immediately  addrefled  a  petition  for  it  to  Paul  HI. 
but  here  he  met  with  a  rebuff;  that  pontiff  giving  him  a 
peremptory  denial.  Great  crolfes  are  generally  obferved  to 
produce  either  rage  or  melancholy,  according  to  the  temper 
of  the  fufferers.  The  latter  of  thefe  did  not  enter  into  the 
compofirion  of  our  hifloriographer:  on  the  other  hand,  he 
was  prcfently  all  in  a  flame;  and,  to  avoid  the  tormenting 
fight  of  his  own  defeat  in  the  promotion  of  his  competitor, 
he  refolved  to  quit  Rome,  where  he* had  refided  from  his 
youth:  happy,  if  his  friends  may  be  judges,  in  a  golden 
mediocrity,  to  retire  to  Florence.  Here  he  chiefly  employ- 
ed himfelf  in  finifhing  r^nd  printing  his  hiftory;  which  had 
indeed  been  the  chief  bufinefs  of  his  life  from  his  younger 
days  He  formed  the  plan  of  it  in  515,  and  continued 
working  upon  it  to  his  death  [o];  which  happened  in  1552, 
at  Florence.  He  was  interred  in  the  church  of  St.  Lawrence 
in  that  city,  where  there  was  a  monument  erected  to  his 
memory,  with  an  infeription  [  pj. 

In  his  literary  character,  he  is  allowed  to  be  a  man  of  wit 
as  well  as  learning,  and  mailer  of  a  bright  and  polifhed  ftyle; 
but  it  is  agreed  on  all  hands,  that  he  was  greatly  cenfurable 
on  account   of  his  morals.     He  is  faid  to  have  been  of  fo 

[o]  This  is  our    author's  principal  It  is  very  entertaining,   but  muft  be 

piece:  it  is  a  hiftory  of  his  own  time  read  with  caution, 
throughout  the  world,  beginning  with         [p]  There  is  the  following   diftich 

1494,  and  extending  to  1544.     It  was  upon   it,  celebrating  him  as  the  glory 

firft  printed  at  Florence  iu  3  vols.  fol.  of  the  latin  language ; 
i£5i,  and  again  at  Strafburg  in  1556. 

"  Hie  jacet,  heu  !  Jovius  Romans  gloria  linguae, 
-"  JPar  cui  non  Crifpus,  won  Patavinus,  erat."    Moreri. 

diffoluts 
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difTolute  a  fpirit,  that,  after  lie  was  old  and  a  bifhop,  he 
delighted  to  be  reckoned  among  the  young  men  who  made 
love  to  the  women.  He  was  alfo  very  credulous  in  affro- 
logical  predi&ions,  and  had  great  faith  in  other  arts  of 
divination  ufed  by  the  heathens. 

There  was  alfo  another  Paulus  Jovius,  who  was  rirft 
a  phyfician,  and  afterwards,  in  1585,  became  bifhop  of  No- 
cera.  He  was  a  man  of  letters  and  a  poet,  and  has  often 
been  confounded  with  our  Jovius. 

JOVIUS  (Benedictus),  brother  of  the  former,  obtained 
fonie  difiinclion  as  a  poet  and  writer  of  hiftory. 

JOUSSE  (Daniel),  a  native  of  Orleans,  was  born  in 
1704,  and  was  one  of  the  mod  diftinguifhed.  lawyers  in 
France.  He  was  alfo  an  upright  and  amiable  man.  He 
publifhed  a  number  of  works  on  legal  fubje&s,  which  were 
quoted  with  refpect  even  in  his  lifetime.    He  died  in  178 1. 

JOUVENCY  (Joseph),  a  Frenoh  jefuit,  was  born  in 
1643,  profeffed  the  belles  lettres  at  Caen  firft,  then  at  Paris; 
and  died  in  1719  at  Rome,  whither  his  fuperiors  had  called 
him,  to  continue  the  hiftory  of  the  fociety.     Jouvency  had 
the  confidence  to  make  an  apology  for  the  Jefuit  Guignard, 
whole  inflaming  writings    had   put  John   Chaftel  upon  at- 
tempting the  life  of  Henry    IV.   of  France;  and  who,  on 
that  account,  fuffered  as   well  as  Chaftel.     Jouvency  regard- 
ed the  arret  of  parliament,  which  condemned  his  brother  Je- 
fuit, as  an  unjuvc  determination;  and  he  extolled  to  the  very 
fkies  this   martyr  of  truth,   this  cbriftianb.ro,  this  imitator   cf 
the  patience  if  Jefus  €hijiy  for  refuting  to  afk  pardon  of  the 
king  and  juftice,  when  he  made  the  amende  honorable.     The 
judges  who  condemned    him  were   in  his   eyes  perfecutors; 
and  he  made  no  fcruple  to  compare  the  firft  prefident  Harlay 
to  Pilate,  and   the  parliament  to  Jews.     This  continuation 
of  Jouvency  makes   the  fifth    part   of  the  "  Hittory  of  the 
Jefuits,  from   1 59 1  to    1 61 6:"  it   was    printed  at    Rome  in 
j  7 10,  and  condemned   by  two  arrets   of  the  parliament  of 
Paris  in  17 13.     The  Iaft   arret  fuppreffes  the  work,  and  con- 
tains a  declaration  of  the  French  jefuits,  touching  the  fove- 
reignty  of  the  king. 

There  are  alfo  of  father  Jouvency  latin  "  Orations,"  in  2 
vols.  i2mo,  a  treatife  "  de  arte  docendi  &  difcendi,"  "Ap- 
pendix de  Diis  &  Heroibus  Poeticis;"  and  notes,  full  of 
clearnefs  and  precifion,  upon  Horace,  Perfius,  Juvenal, 
Martial,  and  Ovid's  "  Metamorphofis."  In  all  the  writings 
of  this  jefuit  there  is  great  purity,  eafe,  as  well  as  richnefs  of 
expreffion;  and  he  was,  upon  the  whole,  an  excellent  writer, 
and  a  very  learned  man. 

Vol.  IX.  D  JOU- 
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JOUVENET  (John),  a  French  painter,  was  the  Ton  of 
Lawrence  Jouvenet,  another  painter,  who  defcended  from 
a  race  of  painters  originally  of  Italy.  John  was  born  at 
Rouen  in  i6.tr.  The  firft  elements  of  his  art  were  taught; 
him  by  his  father,  who  afterwards  fent  him  to  Paris,  to 
improve  thofe  excellent  talents  which  he  had  for  defigni  ng. 
In  that  city  he  became  a  very  able  painter  in  a  fhort  time.  Le 
Bran,  firft  painter  to  the  king*  of  France,  being  fenfible  of 
his  merit,  employed  him  in  the  pieces  which  he  did  for 
Lewis  XIV.  and  prefented  him  to  the  academy  of  painting, 
where  he  was  received  with  applaufe,  and  gave  them  for  his 
chef  d'ozuvre  a  picture  of  Either  fainting  before  Ahafuerus> 
which  the  academicians  reckon  one  of  their  beft  pieces. 
-After  having  palled  through  all  the  ofhces  of  the  academy, 
he  was  elected  one  of  the  four  perpetual  rectors,  nominated 
upon  the  death  of  Mignard.  His  genius  was  for  great  works 
in  large  and  fpacious  places ;  as  may  be  feen  in  the  chapel  of 
Verfailles,  where  he  painted  a  Pentecoft  in  the  church  of  the 
invalids,  in  which  there  are  the  12  apoftles  in  frefcb;  in  the 
priory  of  St.  Martin  des  Champs  at  Paris,  where  he  did  four 
large  pieces  of  the  life  of  our  Saviour;  and,  in  feveral  other 
churches,  works  which  mew  that  he  is  to  be  ranked  among 
the  beft  mailers  France  hath  produced.  His  pieces  of  .{he 
eafel  are  not  near  fo  valuable  as  thofe  in  the  large  way,  the 
vivacity  of  his  genius  not  fuffering  him  to  return  to  his  work 
in  order  to  finifh  it ;  and  there  are  but  few  of  thefe.  Indeed, 
he  painted  a  great  many  portraits,  fome  of  which  are  in 
very  good  efieem  ;  though  he  was  inferior  in  that  way  to 
feveral  of  his  contemporaries,  who  attached  themfeives  par- 
ticularly to  it. 

In  the  latter  end  of  his  life,  he  was  ftruck  with  a  palfy  on 
his  right  fide  ;  fo  that,  after  having  tried,  to  no  purpofe,  the 
virtue  of  mineral  waters,  he  defpaired  of  being  able  to  paint 
any  longer.     However,  giving  a  lecture  to  one  of  his  ne- 
phews, he  took  the  pencil   into  his  left  hand;  and,  trying 
to  retouch  his  difciple's  piece  in  fome  places,  the  attempt 
fucceeded  fo   well,  that  it  encouraged  him  to  make  others; 
till  at  length  he  determined  to  finifh,  with  his   left  hand,  a 
large  deling,    which  he   had  begun  in  the  grand  hall  of  the 
parliament  at  Rouen,  and  a  large  piece  of  the  Annunciation, 
which  we  fee   in  the  choir  of  the  church    of  Paris.     Thefe 
are  his  laft  works,  and  they  are  no  ways  inferior  to  any  of 
his  beft.     He  died  at  Paris  in   1717,  leaving  no  fons  to  in- 
herit his  genius;  but,  in  default  of  fons,  he  had  a  difciple  in 
his   nephew,  who,    after   his   death,    was  received  into  the 
royal  academy  of  painting  and  fculpture. 
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JOYEUSE  (Anne  de)j  duke,  peer,  and  admiral  of 
France,  whole  name  frequently  occurs  \n  Davila's  hiftory. 
He  was  refpe&able  as  a  general,  and  as  remarkable  in  military 
fervice  for  his  cruelty  as  he  was  mild  and  beneficent  in  private 
life.  He  was  one  of  the  principal  favourites  of  Henry  the 
Third  of  Fiance.  He  was  killed  in  an  expedition  agiiiiw  the 
huguenots  in  i  587,  in  return  for  fome  barbarity  which  he  had 
committed  in  a  fuccefsful  enterprize  again  ft  that  party 

JOYEUSE  (Francis  de),  a  cardinal  and  brother  of  the 
above,  was  employed  in  many  confidential  and  important" 
fervices  by  the  monarch s  Henry  111.  Henry  IV.  and 
•Louis  XIII.  He  was  eminently  endowed  with  prudence, 
fegacity,  and  the  other  requifites  of  a  profound  politician'* 
He  founded  many  public  edifices,  and  died  dean  ot  the  college 
of  Cardinals  at  Avignon  in  1615. 

JOYNER  (William,  alias  LYDE).  fecond  (on  of 
William  Joyner,  alias  Lyde  [oj,  of  Horfpath,  near  Oxford, 
by  Anne  his  wife,  daughter  and  coheir  of  Edward  Ley  worth, 
M.  D.  of  Oxford,  was  born  in  St.  Giles's  parifh  there, 
April,  1622,  educated  partly  in  Thame,  but  mo;e  ill 
Coventry  free-fchool,  elefted  demy  of  Magdalen- college, 
1626,  and  afterwards  fellow.  But,  "  upon  a  foreiight  of  the 
utter  ruin  of  the  church  of  England  by  the  IVefbyterians  in 
the  time  of  the  rebellion,"  he  changed  his  religion  for  that 
of  Rome,  renounced  his  fellowfhip,  1644,  and,  being  taken 
into  the  fervice  of  the  earl  of  Glamorgan,  went  with  him 
into  Ireland,  and  continued  there  till  the  royal  caufe  de- 
clined in  that  country.  He  then  accompanied  that  earl  hi 
his  travels  abroad,  whereby  he  much  improved  hi  ni  felt.  At 
length,  being  recommended  to  the  fervice  of  the  Hen. 
Walter  Montague,  abbot  of  St.  Martin  near  Pontoife,  he 
continued  feveral  years  in  his  family  as  his  {reward,  eileemed 
for  his  learning,  fincere  piety,  and  great  fidelity.  At  his 
return  he  lived  veiy  retired  in  London  ;  till,  on  the  breaking- 
out  of  the  popifh  plot  in  1678,  he  retired  to  Horfpath,  where 
he  continued  fome  time,  till,  by  John  Nicholas,  then  vice- 
chancellor,  he  was  feized  for  a  jefuit,  or  prieft,  and  bound  to 
appear  at  the  quarter-feflions  at  Oxford.  Being  found  to  be 
a  mere  lay  papift,  and  difcharged,  he  went  to  lckford,  an 
obfeure  village  in  Buckinghamshire,  near  Thame,  and  there 
fpent  many  years  in  a  moft  obfeure  but  devout  retirement.  In 
1687,  he  was  reftored  to  his  feilowlhip  by  James  II.  but 
expelled  from  it  after  a  year's  enjoyment,  and  retired  to  his 
former  recefs,  where  his  apparel,  which  was  formerly  gay, 

[qj  In  the  Gent.  Mag.  for  17?!,  Magdalen,  Oxford,  on  Edward  joyner, 
p.  38,  is  a  curious  latin  epitaph,  ta,<en  alias  Lyde,  who  was  probably  the  elder 
from  the  parifli  church  of  St.  M*ry    brother  of  William. 
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was  then  very  ruftical,  little  better  than  that  of  a  day- 
labourer,  and  lis  di.t  and  lodging  fuitable  In  one  of  his 
letters  to  Wood,  /April  12,  1692,  he  told  him,  that  "  the 
prefent  place  of  hi?  refldence  is  a  poor  thatcht-houfe,  where 
the  roof  is  of  the  fame  (tuff  in  the  chamber  where  he  lodged, 
which  he  allured  me  was  never  guilty  of  paying  chimney-tax. 
However,  he  hoped  that  all  th;s  would  not  make  a  perfon. 
net.  e^td  and  defpicable  who  had  formerly  fie pt  in  the  royal 
palaces  of  France,  under  a  roof  fretted  and  embofled  with 
gold  ;  whereas  this  is  doubly  and  trebly  interweaved  only  with 
venerable  cobwebs,  which  can  plead  nothing  of  rarity  befules 
the  antiquity."  This  perfonage  has  written  1.  "■  1  he 
Roman  Emprefs,  a  comedy,  Lond.  1670,"  4to.  2.  "Some 
Cbfervations  on  the  I  ife  of  Cardinal  Pole,  1686,"  8vo. 
3.  Various  I  at  in  and  Engliih  poem?  fcattered  infeveral  books, 
efpecially  a  large  Engliih  copy  in  "  Horti  Carolina  Rofa  altera, 
1640"'     Hedied  at  lckford,   Sept.  14,   1706. 

JUaN  (George),  a  Spaniard  and  knight  of  Malta.  He 
was  emin  ntly  diflinguilhcd  by  his  fkill  and  knowledge  in  the 
mathematics.  He  v\as  chofen  to  accompany  don  Antonio 
I  l'oa,  with  French  academicians,  to  Peru,  to  afcertain  the 
figvue  of  the  earth.  On  his  return  he  publilhed,  in  Spaniih, 
ahSonomical  obfervations  on  the  obje£t  of  this  voyage;  to 
which  were  added  an  biltorical  narrative  and  remarks  by 
Ulloa.  Both  were  tranflated  into  French,  and  publilhed  in 
two  volumes,  4to  at  Amfterdam.  He  was  elected  member 
of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Paris,  and  of  that  of  Berlin. 
He  alio  publilhed  3  mechanical  treatife  on  the  inftruclion  and 
manageiTK  nt  of  veflels,  which  was  alfo  tranflated  into  French. 
Juan  died  at  Madrid  in  1773. 

JUBA,  Prince  of  Mauritania  and  Numidia,  who,  having 
taken  p:irt  with  Pompev  a^ainft  Julius  Coefar,  was  defeated  and 
driven  from  his  dominions,  and  finally  came  to  a  milerable 
death. 

JL7BA,  fon  cf  the  preceding,  was  led  captive  to  Rome  to 
ad  1  rn  the  triumph  ot  Julius  (.  afar.  His  captivity  was,  how- 
ever, very  honourable.  He  applied  r.imfelf  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  his  mi  ,d,  became  the  favourite  of  Au^uflus,  and  was 
b  him  married  to  Cleopatra,  the  daughter  of  Antony. 
Auguftus  ?1  o  ie 'nfrateci  !  i;n  in  the  dominions  oi  his  father, 
where  li  v  as  received  wnh  divine  honours.  He  wrote  Several 
K  i.-ks,  and -in  particular  a  hiitcry  of  Rome,  in  Greek,  of 
which  a  few  fragments  remain.  1  his  is  often  quoted  by 
ancient  writers.  Juba  wrote  a' lb  the  hiftory  of  .Jra;  ia  and 
an  a  c  unt  of  the  antiquities,  ot  Affyria,  with  various  other 
tracts  on  the  drama,  and  a  grammar,  which  new  a-c  loft. 
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JREN/EUS  (Saint),  bifhop  of  Lyons  in  France,  was, 
undoubtedly,  by  birth  a  Greek,  and.  not  imnrobahfy,  born 
at  or  near  the  city  of  Smyrna.  He  was  trained  in  the  lludies 
of  philoiophv  and  human  learning  :  in  the  doctrines  or. 
Chriftianity,  two  difciples  of  St.  John  the  apoftle  Papias  and 
Polycarp,  were  his  mailers.  The  latter  he  is  (aid  to  have 
accompanied  in  his  journev,  about  the  Fafcal  con'roveily,  to 
Rome;  where,  by  his  and  /inicetus's  perfuafion,  he  was 
prevailed  upon  to  go  to  f  ranee;  great  numbers  of  Greeks 
refiding  in  lb  me  parts  of  that  kingdom,  efpeciallv  about 
Marfeilles,  and  tne  church  there  beginning  to  be  difturbed 
by  feveral  perni  ious  herefies.  in  his  journev.  arriv  ng  at 
Lyons,  he  continued  feveral  vears  there,  in  the  ftation  of  a 
prefbyter,  under  the  care  and  government  of  Pothinus,  the 
bifhop  of  that  city  ;  and.  bv  his  behaviour,  dtftinguilhed 
himfelf  fo  much,  that,  about  17-,  he  was  chofen  to  d:aw  up 
the  judgement  and  opinion  of  the  churches  or"  i  yons  and 
\  ienne,  wh'ch  were  lent  to  thole  in  Alia,  in  order  10  com- 
pofe  the  differences  lately  raided  by  Montanus  and  h  s  fol- 
lowers. In  the  lame  letter,  they  took  occalion  alio  to  give  an 
account  of  the  perfecution  which  then  ra^ed  p.cuhai  ly  among 
them,  under  Marcus  nntoninus. 

Upon  the  ma'tyrdomof  oihinus  at  Lvon*,  Tren^us  fuc- 
ceeded  to  that  chair,  in  a  troublelome  and  tempe.uous  time, 
when  the  church  was  affauired  by  enemies  irom  without,  and 
betraved  by  heretics  from  wirhin.  1  hefe  circumftan.es  re- 
quired both  courage  and  conduct  in  the  governors,  and  our 
new  bilhop  gave  conlpicuous  proofs  ol  his  qualifications  in 
both  refpecls.  He  is  laid  to  have  held  a  piovmcial  fvuod  at 
Lyons,  where,  by  the  affiilance  and  ItfTrage  of  12  otiier 
bilhops,  he  concemned  the  herefies  of  Marcion,  Val  nt  nus, 
and  Bali  I  ides.  He  had  peifonally  e  lounered  lome  of  th.  fe 
ringleaders  among  the  Gnollics,  and  reidthe  b.-oks  o  others; 
when,  at  the  requeft  of  many  who  importuned  bun,  !e  tet 
aboutthe  elaborate  work  "  Agai^ft  Heieiifs,"  pait  o!  which 
is  frill  extant  und<r  Ins  name.  Ir  was  compoled  tn  ti  e  time 
of  Eleutherius  ;  unoo  whole  deceale  Victor,  luccecding  to  the 
fee  of  Kome,  headed  afreth  the  difputi  about  the  tune  of  ce'e- 
brating  i  after,  and  en.kavoured  impenoufly  to  oppole  the 
Roman  cultorn  upon  the  fWiatics.  lo  heal  the  fchiim, 
fynods  were  call  d  in  le*eral  paces;  and,  among  the  ie:r, 
lrenastH  convened  one  of  tie  clyflrches  of  trance  und^i  his 
jur  'diction  .  wheie;  having  determined  the  matter,  he  wrote 
a  fv nodical  epii'le  10  pope  Victor,  and  w.ld  him,  that  they 
agreed  witl'  him  in  the  main  or  'he  contioverfv,  hut  witnal 
advzled  him  to  take  hied  how  he  excommunicated  wnole 
churches,  fjr  ublerving   the  cuiloui  derived  down  to   tnein 
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from  their  anceftors.  He  obferved,  that  there  was  as  little 
agreement  in  the  manner  of  the  preparatory  faft  before  Eafter, 
as  in  the  dav  itfelf,  fome  thinking  they  were  to  faft  but  one 
day,  others  two,  other  more,  and  fome  meafuring  the  time 
by  a  continued  faft  of  40  hours;  and  that  this  varietv  was  of 
long  Handing,  and  had  crept  into  feveral  places,  while  the 
governors  of  the  church  rook  lefs  care  about  thefe  different 
cufroms  than  about  maintaining  a  fincere  and  mutual  love 
and  peace  towards  one  another ;  putting  him  in  mind  too  of 
Anicetus  and  Polycarp,  who,  though  they  could  not  agree 
about  their  different  ufages,  did  yet  mutually  embrace,  or- 
derly receive  the  communion  together,  and  peaceably  part 
from  one  another.  Irenaeus  wrote  alfo,  to  the  fame  ef- 
fe£V,  to  fevera!  other  bifhops,  for  allaying  this  unluppy  dif- 
ference. 

The  church  had,  for  fome  years,  enjoyed  thofe  calm  and 
quiet  davs  from  without,  which  had  been  abufcd  by  animofi- 
ties  and  contentions  from  within,  when  the  emperor  Severus, 
hitherto  favourable,  bes;an  a  bitter  and  bloody  perfecution 
again  ft  the  Chriftians,  and  profecuted  them  with  great  feverity 
in  all  parts  of  the  empire.  He  had  once  governed  the  province 
of  Lyons  himfelf;  and.  probably,  then  taking  peculiar  notice 
of  I  renins,  and  the  fiounihing  ftate  of  the  church  in  that 
city,  might  therefore  give  more  particular  orders  for  proceed- 
ing againft  them  in  this  place.  The  perfecution,  which  in 
other  parts  picked  out  fome  few  to  make  examples  of,  was 
general  here  ;  and,  in  this  general  rage  of  their  enemies, 
Jrenaeus,  having  been  prepared  by  feveral  torments,  loft  his 
life  by  decollation.  It  is  not  eafy  to  afiign  the  certain  date 
o'f  his  martyrdom,  whether  it  was  when  the  emperor  pub- 
lilhed  this  edicl,  about  A.  C.  202  ;  or  in  his  expedition  to 
Britain  A.  C.  208,  when  he  took  Lvons  in  his  way. 

Irensus  wrote  feveral  books,  which  were  all  loft,  except 
his  five  againft  herefies;  and  the  far  greaieft  part  of  the  ori- 
ginal Greek  is  wanting  in  thefe.  They  have  been  many 
times  publifhed  :  particularly  by  J.  Emeftus  Grabe,  at  Ox- 
ford, 1702,  fol.  and  there  is  prefixed  an  account  of  Irenaeus, 
from  which  this  is  taken.  Tertullian  calls  him  "  omnium 
do£lrinarum  curiofiffimus  explorator,"  a  raoft  curious  fearcher 
into  all  kinds  of  doftrine. 

1RETON  (Henry),  a  fmgular  character:  though  na- 
turally a  lover  of  juftice,  he  made  no  fcruple  of  facrificing 
even  that  to  liberty,  of  which  he  was  paffionately  fond.  He 
proceeded  upon  Cromwell's  plan,  and  gave  abundant  proof 
of  h>s  being  every  way  qualified  for  that  extenfive  command, 
fignalizing  his  valour  and  condudl  in  the  field  ;  and  difplayed 
his  capacity  in  the  government  of  Ireland,  of  which  he  was 
4  made 
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made  lieutenant.  He  died  at  the  fiege  of  Limerick,  the  26th 
of  November,  1651,  much  lamented  by  the  republicans, 
who  revered  him  as  a  foldier,  a  ftatefman,  and  a  faint. 

1REVISA  (John),  a  Cornifh  man,  vicar  of  'erkelev,  in 
Gloucefterlhire.  Ke  tranflated  "  The  Polvcronicon,"  at 
the  direction  of  his  patron  Thomas  baron  of  Berkeley,  1387, 
jo  Rich.  II. 

IRNER1US,  called  alfo  WERNERUS,  or  GUARNE- 
RUS,  a  celebrated  gefmah  lawyer  in  the  12th  century. 
After  ftudying  the  law  at  Conftantinople  he  taught  it  at 
Ravenna,  where  a  difpute  arifing  between  him  and  his  col- 
Jeagues  about  the  word  '  al,'  he  fought  for  the  meaning  of  it 
ih  the  roman  law  ;  and  thence  took  a  liking  to  it,  applied  to 
the  ftudy  of  it,  and  at  iaft  taught  it  publicly  at  Boulogne  in 
1 128.  He  had  a  great  number  of  difciples,  became  the 
father  of  the  GlolTators,  and  had  the  title  of  "  Lucerna  Juris." 
Thus  he  was  the  reftorer  of  the  roman  law,  which  had  been 
deftroyed  by  the  invasion  of  the  Barbarians  He  had  great 
credit  in  Italy  with  the  princefs  Matilda  ;  and,  having  engaged 
the  emperor  Lotharius  to  order,  by  an  edict,  that  Juftinian's 
law  Ihould  relume  its  ancient  authority  at  the  bar,  and  that 
the  code  and  digeft  (boulJ  be  read  in  the  fchooh,  he  was  the 
Jirft  who  excrciled  thatprofelfton  in  Italy  :  his  method  was  to 
reconcile  the  "  refponfa  jurifprudentum"  with  the  "  leges," 
when  they  feemed  to  clalbi. 

It  is  alfo  faid,  that  he  prevailed  with  Lotharius,  whofe 
chancellor  he  was,  to  introduce  into  the  univerfities  the 
creation  of  doctors,  and  that  he  drew  up  the  form  ot  that 
ceremony  ;  fo  that,  from  this  time,  there  were  promoted  to 
that  degree,  Bulgarus,  Hugolin,  Martin,  Pileus,  and  fome 
others,  who,  after  Irnerius,  began  to  interpret  the  roman 
Jaws,  and  that  which  is  called  the  Glofs.  Thefe  ceremonies 
had  their  commencement  at  Boulogne,  whence  they  lpread 
into  all  other  univerfities,  and  pafTed  from  the  faculty  of  law 
to  that  of  divinity;  and,  for  inftance,  the  univerlity  of  Paris 
having  adopted  them,  they  were  ufed  for  the ;  firft  time,  in  the 
perfon  of  Peter  Lombard,  mailer  of  the  fentences,  who  was 
created,  in  this  form,  D-  D-  Irnerius  died  fome  time  be-» 
fore  1 150,  and  was  interred  at  Boulogne. 

ISAAC  (Karo),  a  Rabbi,  was  one  of  thofe  Jews,  who 
left  Spain  on  an  edict  of  Ferdinand  and  Ifabella,  in  1492, 
which  obliged  the  Jews  to  quit  their  dominions  within  four 
months,  or  elle  embrace  Chriftianity.  Karo  went  firft  to 
Portugal ;  and,  travelling  thence  to  Jeruialem,  he  loft  his 
children  and  his  books  on  the  road.  He  lived  in  great  foli- 
tude  ;  and,  to  confole  himlelf,  compofed  a  book,  intituled, 
**  Toledot  Jiikach,  The   Generations   of  Ifaac."    It  is  a 
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commentary  upon  the  Pentateuch,  partly  literal  and  partly 
cabhaliftical.  in  which  he  examines  the  femiments  of  other 
commentators.  It  has  gone  through  feveral  editions:  the 
rlrft  was  printed  at  Conflantinople,  in  1518,  there  is  ano- 
ther of  Mantua  ;  and  a  third  of  Amfterdam,  in  1708.  Bux~ 
tort  afcrihes  to  our  rabbi  a  ritual,  intituled,  "  Even  Hahefer, 
The  kock  of  Support." 

ISiEUS,  a  celebrated  Greek  orator,  and  native  of  Chalcis, 
in  Syria;  tire  fcholar  of  Lyfias,  and  preceptor  of  Demof- 
thenes.  He  taught  eloquence,  with  reputation,  at  Athens. 
There  are  afcribed  to  him  64  orations ;  but  he  compofed  no 
more  than  50,  of  which  we  have  only  10  remaining  which 
were  admit  ably  tranflated  by  tir  William  Jones  in  1779. 
He  took  Lyfias  for  his  model,  and  has  imi  ated  him  (o 
well,  that  they  might  ealily  be  confounded  one  for  the  other, 
but  for  the  figures  which  Ifaeus  fir  ft  mrde  frequent  ufe  of. 
Our  author  was  alio  the  full  who  applied  eloquence  to  •(rate- 
affairs,  in  which  he  was  followed  by  Ins  fcholai  Demofil  enes. 
IStLlN  (James  Christopher),  in  Latin  llel  us,  a 
German,  learned  in  antiquities  bo  h  eccleiiaftical  and  pro- 
fane, was  born  at  Bafil.,  in  168 1.  He  was  made  profeffor 
o'  hiftory  and  eloquence  at  Marpourg,  in  1704;  but  was 
recalled  10  Bafil,  to  teach  hiftory  and  antiquity  in  1707, 
where  he  was  alio  promoted  to  the  divinity-chair  in  1 7 1 1- 
Ke  went  to  Paris  in  1717  :  his  defign  was  to  make  a  vitit  to 
Holland,  and  thence  crofs  the  water  to  England  ;  but,  being 
nominated  redor  of  the  university  of  Bafil.  was  obliged  to 
return  into  his  own  country.  Sho:tiy  after,  the  Academy 
of  Infcriptions  and  Belles  !  ettres  at  Paris  nade  him  an 
honorary  foreign  member,  in  the  room  of  M.  Cuper.  Ifelin 
was  alio  lib  arian  at  Bafil,  where  he  di?d  in  fj^j.  He  pub- 
lished a  great  numbei  of  books,  of  which   the  principal  are, 

1.  "  De  v.allis  Rhenum  tranfeuntibus  Carmen  Heroicum." 

2.  "  De  H'ltoricis  f.-atirjis  melioris  aevi  difiertatio."     3.  Dif- 
fertations  and  orations  upon  various  fubjects. 

iblDORE  (Saint,  furnamed  Pllusiota  or  Da- 
ciate,  from  his  retiring  into  a  folitude  near  the  town  which 
bears  both  tl  efe  names,  was  the  molt  celebrated  of  the  difci- 
ples  of  John  CI  ryfoftom.  He  profeffed  the  monaftic  life 
from  his  youth,  and  retired  from  the  world;  but  was  far 
from  being  ufelefs  to  it.  This  appears  by  his  letters,  of 
which,  Suitias  fays,  he  wrote  no  lei's  than  3000  :  and  Nice- 
phorus  aiTmes  us,  that  he  compofed  fevetal  works,  and  men- 
tions particularly  ten  chiliads  of  his  epiftles.  Sixtus  Senenfis 
alio  adds,  that  he  law,  in  the  library  of  St.  Mark  at  Venice, 
a  MS.  containing  11 84  of  fuch  epiftles,  which  are  not  now 
extant.  In  a  word,  he  acquired  a  great  reputation  for  learn- 
ing 
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ing  and  piety,  and  flourifhed  in  the  time  of  the  general  coun- 
cil held  in  421,  as  appears  by  his  letters  to  St.  Cyril  of 
Alexandria.  He  died  about  440.  We  have  remaining  20 12 
of  his  letters,  in  five  books:  they  are  fhort ;  but  there  are 
important  things  in  them  about  many  paffages  of  Scripture, 
as  well  as  theological  quedions,  and  points  concerning  eccle- 
fiaftical  difcipiine  :  they  are  written  in  good  Greek,  and  in 
an  agreeable  florid  ftyle.  The  heft  edition  of  St.  iiiclore's 
works  is  that  of  Paris,    |6'<8,  folio,  in  greek  and  latin. 

ISOCRATES,  the  Greek  orator,  was  bom  at  Athens, 
in  the  firft  year  of  the  86th  Olympiad,  i.  e.  436  years  be- 
fore Chrift.  He  was  the  fonof  Theodore,  who,  having  got 
money  by  making  mufical  inftruments,  was  abh  to  give  him 
the  beft  education.  H^nce  he  had  Prodicus,  Gorgias,  and 
other  Greek  orators,  for  his  matters,  whom  he  foon  fuipafied 
by  his  eloquence  and  learning.  He  firft  tried  to  fp.ak  in 
public;  but,  not  fucceeding,  he  applied  himfelf  to  take  difci- 
ples,  and  fpeak  orations  in  private.  He  conllantly  teilified 
the  warmed  affection  for  his  country,  and  was  fo  deeply 
affetfed  at  the  lofs  of  the  battle  of  Cheronaea,  that  he  refilled 
to  eat  any  thing  for  the  fpace  of  four  days,  and  died  with 
grief  at  the  age  of  98.  We  have  21  orations  of  his  compofing, 
which  have  been  tranflated,  from  the  greek  into  latin,  by 
Wolfius,  and  of  which  a  good  edition  was  published  by  Di. 
Battie,  in  j  749,  2  vols.  Svo.  Ifocrates  particularly  excelled 
in  the  harmonv  of  his  language,  the.  juftnefs  of  his  thoughts, 
and  the  elegance  of  his  exprellions.  There  are  alio  nine  Lt^ 
ters  afcribed  to  him. 

ISRAEL  (Me^'asseh  Ben),  a  learned  rabbi  and  phyfi- 
cian,  and  chief  of  the  jews,  whoreiidtdia  the  Low  Countries  j 
was  an  agent  in  their  behalf  with  the  protector,  for  their  fet- 
tlement  in  England  ;  for  which  he  is  laid  to  have  offered 
£200,000,  but  upon  condition  that  St.  Paul's  cathedral 
ihould  have  been  appropriated  to  their  ufe.  But  this  was  not 
altogether  relilhed  by  the  gen  ralitv  of  the  people,  particularly 
the  cl-rgy,  feveral  of  whom,  contrary  to  ther  in  ft  ructions 
from  Cromwell,  exerted  the  whole  force  of  their  arguments 
againfr.  the  rabbi,  in  a'fet  difputation  ,  and  backed  it  with  all 
the  weight  of  their  authority.  Heath,  in  his  "  Flagellum," 
tells  us,  that  Oliver  "  gulled  the  jew;  of  their  e  irneft-money." 
Mention  is  made  of  feveral  of  Ben  Ihael's  works  in  the 
Bodleian  Catalogue.  See  alfo  "  Wolfius's  Bibliotheca  He- 
bra?a."     Died  1657. 

ITTIGIUS  (  l  homas),  a  learned  profefTor  of  divinity 
at  Leipiic,  was  fon  of  John  lttigius,  profefibr  of  phyfic  in 
the  fame  univerfity,  and  born  there  in  1644.  He  received 
the  firfl  part  of  his  education  at  Leipfic  ;  then  went  to  Rof- 
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toe,  and  lafHy  to  Strafburg,  to  perfect  his  ftudies,  after  which 
he  was  admitted  a  profelfor  in  pbilofophy  at  Leipfic,  and  pub- 
iifhed  a  freatife  upon  burning  mountains.  He  then  became  a 
rninifler,  and  exercifed  that  function  in  divers  churches  in  the 
fame  place.  In  1680,  he  was  made  arch-deacon,  and  licen- 
tiate in  divinity  ;  and,  in  169!,  profeiTor  extraordinary  in  the 
lame  faculty,  and  ordinary  profeiTor  the  enfuing  year.  He 
fumifhed  feVetal  papers  publifhed  in  the  Leipfic  A&s  :  befides 
which  we  have  of  his,  "  DifTer'tatio  de  haerefiarchis  aevi 
apoftolici  ejus  proximi  ;"  "  Appendix  de  haerefiarchis;*' 
*'  Prolegomena  ad  Jofephi  opera  ;"  Bibliotheca  patrum  apofto- 
licorum  Graeco-Latina  ;"  "  Hiftoria  fvnodorum  nationalium 
in  Gallia  a  refcrmatis  habitarum  ;"  "  Liber  de  bibliothecis 
&  catenis  patrum  ;"  "  Exhortationes  theologies ;"  "  Hiftoria? 
ecclefiafticae  primi  &  fecundi  feculi  felecla  capita."  Some 
part  of  this  laft  did  not  appear  till  after  the  death  of  the  author, 
Which  happened  in  April  17 10,  at  the  age  of  66. 

JUDA  HAKKADOSH,  or  the  Saint,  a  rabbi  cele- 
brated for  his  learning  and  riches  ;  who,  according  to  the 
jewifh  hiflorians,  lived  in  the  time  of  the  emperor  Antoninus, 
and  was  the  friend  and  preceptor  of  that  prince.  Leo  of 
Modena,  a  rabbi  of  Venice,  tells  us,  that  rabbi  Juda,  who 
was  very  rich,  collected,  about  26  years  after  the  deuTuction 
of  the  temple,  in  a  book  which  he  called  the  "  Mifna,"  the 
constitutions  and  traditions  of  the  jewifh  magiilrares  and 
dodtors  who  preceded  him,  and  divided  his  work  into  fix  parts : 
the  firft  treating  of  the  agriculture  of  feeds ;  the  fecond  of 
feftivals ;  the  third  of  marriages,  and  every  thing  relating 
to  women  ;  the  fourth  of  damages,  interefts,  and  all  kinds  of 
civil  affairs  ;  the  fifth  of  facrifices  ;  and  the  fixth  of  legal 
cleannefs  and  uncleanne's  i  but  as  this  book  was  fhort,  and 
hardly  intelligible,  and  gave  occafion  to  feveral  dilputes,  two 
rabbis,  Rabbena  and  Ale,  who  lived  at  Babylon,  collected 
all  the  interpretatiens,  difputes,  and  additions,  that  had  been 
made  till  their  time  upon  the  "  Mifna,"  and  formed  the 
book  which  is  called  the  "  Babyloiiiih  Talmud  or  Gemara," 
divided  into  60  parts,  called  Maffachot  or  Treaties."  It  is 
preferred  to  the  Jerufalem  "Talmud,''  compofed  fome  years 
before  by  rabbi  Jochanan  of  Jerufalem,  which  is  fhort,  and 
in  a  rude  fiyle. 

The  "  Mifna"  is  the  text  of  the  "  Talmud,"  of  which 
we  have  a  good  edition  in  hebrew  and  latin,  by  Surenhufius, 
with  notes,  in  3  vols,  folio.  It  is  to  be  wilhed  that  the  fame 
was  done  to  the  •'  Gemara." 

JLTDA-CHING,  a  celebrated  rabbi  and  native  of  Fern, 
was  entitled  the    chief   of   the    jewifh   grammarians.      He 
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fiourifhed  in  the    iith  century.     He  left  behind  him  many 
works  in  ambic,  and  among  others  an  arabic  dictionary. 

TUDfcX  (Matthew),  one  of  the  principal  centuriators 
of  Magdeburg,  was  born  1528,  at  Tippo'fwald,  in  Mifnia. 
His  inclination  to  literature  being  ftrong,  he  was  fent  by  his 
father  to  frudy  at  Drefden  :  but  he  did  not  continue  long 
there  ;  for,  the  college  of  Wittenberg  being  more  to  his 
mind,  he  remove  1  thither,  and  afterwards  was  driven,  by  ne- 
ceflity,  to  Magdeburg.  Here  he  fupportcd  himfelf  by  being 
tutor  in  the  family  of  a  lawyer,  who  fent  him  with  his  fon 
to  Wittenberg,  in  1546.  This  gave  him  an  opportunity  of 
completing  his  own  ifudies  ;  fo  that  he  obtained  the  degree 
of  M.  A.  in  this  univerfity,  1548.  He  then  returned  to 
Magdeburg,  and  taught  the  fecond  form  there  for  fome 
years.  In  i<;54>  be  was  chofen  minitter  of  St.  Uiric's 
church  in  the  fame  city.  He  wns  now  26  years  of  age;  and, 
falling  in  love  with  a  young  maiden  of.  16,  he  married  her, 
though  fhe  had  no  fortune.  He  told  his  friends,  who  feerncd  ■ 
concerned  at  the  match,  that  from  his  youth  he  had  always 
prayed  to  God  to  give  him  for  his  wife  a  young  girl  of  a 
good  family,  honeftly  educated,  adorned  with  virtue  and 
piety,  on  account  of  her  tender  age  unacquainted  with  wicked- 
nefs,  and  tractable ;  rather  than  a  woman  proud  of  her 
family,  nicely  and  delicately  bred,  and  haughty  on  account  of 
her  fortune  ;  and,  fince  he  had  his  wifh,  he  fubmitted  and 
truftcd  to  Providence.  He  lived  above  10  years  with  his  wife 
in  an  agreeable  and  religious  manner,  and  had  fix  children  by 
her. 

Mean  while,  he  quitted  his  church  at  Magdeburg,  being 
promoted  to  the  divinity  profeffor's  chair  at  Jena  in  1559  ; 
but  did  not  keep  pofTeflion  of  it  above  18  months,  being  de- 
prived by  order  of  John  Frederic  duke  of  Saxony.  How- 
ever, he  (raved  fix  months  longer  at  Jena,  and  thence  return- 
ing to  Magdeburg  was  obliged,  in  fix  months  more,  to  retire 
to  Wifmar.  He  fuffered  many  perfecutions  and  vexations 
during  this  interval.  He  was  alfo  feverely  abufed  in  the 
libels  which  were  made  at  Wittenberg  againft  the  Centuriator. 
In  fhort,  his  life,  after  he  was  grown  up,  was  a  feries  of 
vexations  and  perfecutions  :  and  that,  perhaps,  may  account 
for  the  fhortnefs  of  it ;  for  he  died  in  1564,  aged  not  quite 
36.  He  was  a  man  of  gocd  morals,  laborious,  zealous, 
learned,  and  wrote  a  great  many  books.  He  underftood 
mufic  very  well,  and  had  fome  knowledge  of  mathematics. 
He  could  write  verfes  both  in  latin  and  greek,  and  had  de- 
signed to  write  an  eccleiiaftical  hiftory  of  his  own  time.  All 
the  world  knows  what  (hare  he  had  in  the  two  firit  Centuries 
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of  Magdeburg,  and  that  it  was  a  very  heavy  tafk.     He  left 
five  children  with  his  wife. 

1VKS,  or  YVES,  in  latin  Ivo,  the  celebrated  bifhop  of 
Chartres,  was  born,  in  the  territory  of  Beauvais,  1035.  He 
was  raifed  to  the  fee  of  Chartres  in  IOQ2  or  1093  under  the 
pontificate  of  Urban  XI.  who  had  depofed  Geofroy,  our 
author's  predeceifor  in  the  fee,  for  divers  crimes  whereof  he 
was  accuied.  Ives  particularly  finalized  his  zeal  againft 
Philip  I.  who  had  put  away  Ins  wife  Bertha  of  Holland,  and 
taken  Bertrade  of  Montford,  the  wife  of  Fooques  de  Requin, 
count  of  Anjou.  This  divorce  was  contrary  to  the  ecclefi- 
aftical  Jaw  ;  and  the  affair  would  have  hem  attended  with  bad 
confluences,  had  not  the  prince  been  prudentlv  managed  by 
fome  about  him.  After  this,  the  bihop  employed  himfelf 
wholly  in  the  functions  of  his  mininry,  made  levcral  religious 
foundations,  and  died  1115,  at  the  age  of  80.  His  corpfe 
was  interred  in  the  church  of  St.  John  in  the  Vale,  which  he 
had  founded.  Pope  Pins  V.  by  a  bu'l,  dated  Dec.  18,  i>"0, 
permitted  the  monks  of  the  congregation  of  Lareran  to  cele- 
brate the  fe  ival  of  St.  Ives.  VV'e  have,  of  his  compiling, 
"  A  Collection  of  Decrees ;''  "  Exceptiones  ecc'tfialticarum 
regula  um  ;"  befides  "  22  Sermons,"  and  a  "  Chronicon;" 
all  very  important  pieces,  which  were  put  to 'ether,  in  16+7, 
by  John  Baptili  S  .'uciet,  a  canon  of  Chartres,  in  one  vol. 
ft.lio,  divided  into  pirts.  1  he  "  Decrees"  were  piinted  in 
1501,  and  there  hr.s  been  another  cdii  >n  iince. 

A  collection  of  canons  called  the  '■  Pannomia,"  or  f*  Pa- 
normia,,,  and  fome  other  pieces  printed  in  the  *'  Bibliotheca 
patrum,"  arealfo  afcibeJ  to  our  bilhop;  whole  body,  which 
the  worms  had  fpared,  is  laid  to  have  been  dug  up  and  abufed 
by  the  Pioteftants,  during  the  rage  of  the  civil  wars  in 
Prance. 

IVES  (John),  w?s  the  onlv  fon  of  one  of  the  moft  emi- 
nent merchants  at  Yarmouth.  He  was  entered  or  Caius- 
college,  Cambridge,  where  he  did  not  long  reliJc ;  but,  re- 
turning to  Yarmouth,  became  acquainted  with  that  celebrated 
antiquary  Thoi  as  Maitin  of  Palgrave/  and  caught  from  him 
that  talte  for  antiquities  winch  he  purfued  during  the  lhort 
period  of  his  life.  He  was  <  iected  •  .  S.  A.  r 77  ;,  and  F.  R.  S. 
1772;  and,  by  fivour  of  the  earl  of  Suffolk,  in  him  the 
honour  of  Suffolk  Herald  Extraordinary  was  revived  ;  an 
office  af.ended  with  no  profit,  but  valuable  to  him  bv  the 
accefs  it  gave  to  the  MiS.  muniments,  &c.  of  \h~  Heralds 
college,  or  which  he  thereby  became  an  honorary  member. 
His  firir.  attempt  at  antiquarian  publication  was  by  propofals 
(without  his   name),   in   1771,  for   printing  an  account  of 
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Lothingland  hundred  in  Suffolk  ;  for  which  he  had  engraved 
feveral  fmall  plates  of  arms  and  monuments  in  the  churches  of 
Frifton,  Gorleiton,  Loud,  Loweftoffe,  and  Somerliton,  from 
his  own  drawings.  His  next  eflay  was  the  fhort  preface  to 
Mr.  Swinden's  "  Hiftory  and  Antiquities  of  Great  Yarmouth 
in  the  County  of  Norfolk,  1772,"  4to.  Mr.  Swinden,  who 
wai  a  fchoolmafter  in  Great  Yarmouth,  was  a  moll  intimate 
friend  of  Mr.  Ives,  who  not  only  avTifted  him  with  his  purfe, 
and  warmly  patronized  him,  while  living,  but  fuperintend^d 
the  book  for  the  emolument  of  the  author's  widow,  and  de- 
livered it  to  the  fubferibers  fs  ].  In  1772,  he  caufed  to  be 
cut  nine  wooden  plates  of  old  Norfolk  feals,  intituled, 
**  Sigilla  antiqua  Norfolcienfia.  Imprefrit  Johannes  Ives, 
S.  A.  S."  and  a  copper-plate  portrait  of  Mr.  Martin  holding 
an  urn.  Aug.  16,  1773,  by  a  fpecial  licence  from  the  Abp. 
of  Canterbury,  he  was  married,  at  Lambeth  church,  to  Mil's 
K  ett(of  an  ancient  family  in  Norfolk). 

In  imitation  of  Mr.  Walpole  (to  whom  the  firft  number 
was  inferibed),  Mr.  Ives  began  in  1773  to  publish  "  SelecT: 
Papers  [s],"  from  his  own  collection ;  of  which  the  fecond 
number  was  printed  in  1774,  and  a  third  in  1775.  In 
1774,  he  publilhed,  in  121110,  "  Remarks  upon  the  Gari- 
anonum  of  the  Romans ;  the  Scite  and  Remains  fixed  and 
defcribed  ;"  with  the  ichnography  of  Garianonum,  two 
plates,  by  B.  T.  Pouncey  ;  fou:h  view  of  it,  Roman  anti- 
quities found  there,  map  of  the  river  Yare,  from  the  original 
in  the  corporation  cheft  at  Yarmouth,  a^d  an  infeription  on 
the  mantletree  of  a  farm-houfe.  He  died  of  a  deep  confump- 
tion,  when  he  had  jult  entered  his  25th  year,  lune  <,>,  1776. 
Confide  red  as  an  antiquary,  much  merit  is  due  to  Mr.  Ives, 
whole  valuable  collection  was  formed  in  lefs  than  five  years. 
His  library  was  fold  by  auction,  March  3  —  6,  1777,  including 
fome  curious  MSS.  (chiefly  relating  to  Suffolk  and  Norfolk) 
belonging  to  Peter  Le  Neve,  T.  Martin,  and  Francis  Blome- 
field.  His  coins,  meda's,  ancient  paintings,  and  antiquities, 
were  fold  Feb  » 3  and  14,  1777.  Two  portraits  of  hiai  have 
been  engraven. 

[k]  "  The  author,"  fays  Mr.  Tves,  [s]    Among  tfoefe  are,    "  Remarks 

"  clofejl  his  Tie  ii  d  Ins  work  together.  Dpon  our  Englifh  Coins,  fon  the  Noi- 

The  lalt  theer  w  as  in  the    piefs  at  the  man  [nrafinn  down  to  the  £i  d    of  the 

tme  of  his  deceafe.     To  me  he  com-  Reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,"  by  Archbp. 

milted  the  publication  of  it.     A   fhort,  Sharp;    Sir    W.  Dugdale's  «f  Directions 

but  nninterrapted,  friend.hip   fubfifted  forthe  Search  o*  Records,  and  making 

between   us.     His   affidu  ty,    induftrv,  wfe  of  them,  in  orddr  to  an  Historical 

and   application',   will   appear    in    the  Difcovrfe  if  the  Antiquities  of  Stafford- 

conrfeof  tnewcirk."     Mi .  S<\ inden  u 'as  flure;"   with  "  Anmls  of  Gomilc  and 

buried  in  the  church  of  St.  Nicholas  at  C  u'uf-CoHeye,  Gamhri  Jge  ;'*   the"Ci- 

\ai  mouth,  in  the  north-aide,  where  a  roiution  of  Henry  VII.  and  of  Queen 

handfon  e  mural  monument  is  erected  lo  fcliz.ibe.h,"  &c.  j.c# 
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JUGLARIS  (Aloysius),  an  Italian  jefuit,  and  a.  celebrated 
writer  of  panegyrics ;  was  born  at  Nice,  and  admitted  intc* 
the  fociety  in  1622.  He  taught  rhetoric  for  the  fpace  often 
years.  Being  afterwards  called  to  the  court  of  Savoy,  to  be 
entrufted  with  the  education  of  prince  Charles  Emanuel,  he 
began  to  publilh  his  nrft  works  at  Turin.  He  died  at  Mef- 
fina,  Nov  ic,  1653.  All  his  works  were  printed  together 
at  Lucca,  in  1710.  This  collection  contains,  1.  A  hundred 
Panegyrics  upon  Jems  Chrift  ;  printed  the  firft  time  at  Genoa 
in  1641.  2.  Forty  Panegyrics  written  in  Honour  of  Lewis 
XIII.  printed  at  Lyons  in  1644.  3-  Many  Infcriptions, 
Epitaphs,  and  Encomiums,  upon  feveral  Subjects  ;  printed 
likewife  at  Lyons  in  the  fame  year.  4.  Panegyrics  upon  the 
greateft  Bifhops  that  have  been  in  the  Church  ;  printed  alfo 
at  Lyons  in  the  fame  year,  and  reprinted  at  Genoa  in  1653, 
with  this  tide,  "  Pars  Secunda  Elogiorum  humana  coni- 
plectens." 

JUGURTHA,  a  brave  and  a£live  Numidian  prince,  who 
iuftained  a  war  five  years  againft  the  power  of  Rome.  He 
was  finally  betrayed  by  his  father-in  law  Bocchus,  and  de- 
livered into  the  hands  of  Sylla.  He  was  expofed  to  the  view 
of  the  roman  people,  and  dragged  in  chains  to  adorn  the 
triumph  of  Marius.  He  was  thrown  into  a  dungeon,  and 
died  of  hunger. 

JULIA,  a  virgin,  and  martyr  of  Carthage.  At  the  facie 
of  Carthage  by  Genferic,  king  of  the  Vandals,  Julia  was  fold 
to  a  pagan,  and  carried  into  Syria.  Some  time  afterwards, 
on  her  refufal  to  join  in  fome  heathen  facrifice,  fhe  was  dif- 
covered  to  be  a  chriftian,  and  put  to  death. 

JULIA,  the  daughter  of  Caefar  and  Cornelia,  and  one  of 
the  liveliefr.  and  molt  virtuous  of  the  roman  ladies.  She 
was  firft  married  to  Cornelius  Caepion,  but  divorced  from 
him  to  become  the  wife  of  Pompev.  Pompey  was  very  fond 
of  her,  and,  on  her  account,  neglected  the  affairs  of  politics 
and  arms  j  but  fhe  died  in  childbed  about  53  years  before 
Chrift. 

JULIA,  the  only  daughter  of  Auguftus,  and  defervedly 
his  favourite,  on  account  of  her  beauty,  grace,  and  accomp'ifh- 
ments.  She  became  the  wife  of  Marcellus.  She  yielded, 
however,  to  the  allurements  of  that  licentious  period,  and 
became  a  debauched  and  profligate  charadter.  When  a 
widow,  flie  married  Agrippa,  and  afterwards,  at  the  command 
of  Auguftus,  fhe  became  the  wife  of  Tiberius,  who,  not 
choofing  to  be  a  fpectator  of  her  incontinence,  withdrew  from 
Rome.  Her  father  at  length  fent  her  into  banifhment ;  and 
her  hulband  Tiberius  fuffered  her,  on  his  coming  to  the 
throne,  to  perifh  with  hunger.     She  had  a  daughter  of  the 
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fame  name,  and  the  wife  of  Lepidus,  whofe  morals  were  not 
more  correct  than  thofe  of  her  mother. 

JULIA,  the  daughter  of  the  emperor  Titus,  and  the  wife 
of  her  coufin  Sabinus.  She  is  reprefented  as  having  been 
perfeftly  beautiful,  but  of  a  voluptuous  temper.  Her  brother 
Domitian  became  enamoured  of  her,  and  (he  returned  his 
padion.  On  his  fucceedingto  the  empire,  he  caufed  Sabinus 
to  be  aflaffinated,  that  he  might  enjoy  his  fifter  without  re- 
ftraint;  at  the  fame  time  he  repudiated  his  wife  Domitia. 
She  died  in  confequence  of  fomething  that  (lie  had  taken  to 
procure  abortion,  and  was  placed  by  the  infatuated  Domitian 
among  the  gods. 

JULIA  (Domna),  wife  of  the  emperor  Septimus  Severus, 
was  born  at  Emefa  in  Syria.  She  had  all  the  attractions,  as 
Gilba  obferves,  of  beauty,  united  to  a  lively  imagination,  firm- 
nefs  of  mind,  and  ftrength  of  judgement,  feldom  bellowed  on 
her  fex.  She  made  no  impreftion  on  the  gloomy  temper  of 
her  hufband  ;  but  in  the  reign  of  her  fon  file  adminiftered 
public  affairs  with  equal  prudence  and  moderation.  She  had 
a  philosophical  turn  of  mind,  and  patronized  art,  genius,  and 
learning.  Her  character  for  chaftity  has  been  fufpe&ed,  but 
her  other  virtues  have  been  highly  celebrated.  On  the  ufur- 
pation  of  Macrinus,  the  widow  of  Severus  put  herfelf  to 
death. 

JULIAN,    the    Roman  emperor,    commonly   ftyled    the 
Apoftate,  was   the  younger  fon  of  Conftantius,  brother   of 
Confhntine  the   Great.     He    was   the  firft   fruit  of  a  fecond 
marriage  of  his    father  with  the  lady  Bafilina,  after  the  birth 
of  Gallus,  whom  he  had  by  Galla  his  firft  confort.     He  was 
born,  Nov.   6,    331,  at   Conftantinople;    and,  according   to 
the  medals  of  him,  named  Flavins  Claudius  Julianus.     During 
the   life  of  Conftantine,  he  was   kept   at  the    court  in    that 
city,  and  there  received  the  firft  rudiments  of  his  education; 
but,  upon  the  death  of  this  emperor,  all   his  relations  being 
fufpected  of  criminal  actions,  Julian's  father  was  obliged  to 
feek  his  fafety  by  flight;  and  his  fon   Julian's  elcape  was  en- 
tirely  owing   to  Marc,  biihop    of  Arethufa,   without  whofe 
care  he  had    inevitably  perilhed  in   the  perfecution  of  his  fa- 
mily.    As  foon  as  the  ftorm  was  over,  and  Conftantius,  the 
fon  of  Conftantine,  quietly  feated  on  the  imperial  throne,  he 
fent  young  Julian  to   Eufebius,  bifhop  of  Nicomedia,  who 
was  related  to  him  by  his  mother's  fide,  and  who  took  care 
to  breed  him  up  in  the  chriftian  faith;  but  at  the  fame  time 
put  him  into  the  hands  of  an  eunuch  called  Mardonius,  to 
teach  him  grammar.     This  eunuch  was  a  pagan;  and    he 
had  one  Eulolius,  a  very  unfteady  chriftian,  for  his  mafter 
in  rhetoric.     Julian  made  a  very  quick  progrefs  in  learning; 
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and,  being  fent  at  length  to  Athens  to  complete  his  edu- 
cation, he  became  the  darling  of  that  capital  nurfery  of  polite 
literatuie,  and  particularly  commenced  an  acquaintance  with 
St.  Bafil  and  Gregory  of  Nazianzen.  This  laft,  however, 
obferved  fometlrng  in  him  which  rendered  his  fincerity  in  the 
chriftian  faith  fufpe&ed:  and  it  is  cer'ain,  that,  notwith {land- 
ing all  the  care  of  his  preceptor  Eufebius,  this  youn^  prince 
was  entirely  perverted  by  Maximus,  an  Ephefian  philofopber 
and  magician-  Hi?  couftn  Conftantius  the  emperor  was 
advertifed  of  his  conduct;  and  Julian,  to  prevent  the  effecls, 
and  fave  his  life,  profeffed  himfelf  a  monk,  and  took  the 
habit,  but,  under  this  figure  in  public,  he  fecretly  embraced 
paganifm.  Some  time  before,  his  brother  Gallus  and  he 
had  taken  orders,  and  executed  the  office  of  reader  in  the 
church ;  but  the  religious  fentiments  of  the  two  brothers  were 
widely  different. 

As  foon  as  Julian  had  attained  the  age  of  manhood,  ac- 
cording to  the  Roman  law,  Conftantius,  at  the  folicitation 
of  his  confort,  the  emprefs  Eufebia,  raifed  him  to  the  dignity 
of  Caefar:  this  was  done  on  his  birthday,  Nov.  6,  355; 
and  at  the  fame  time  the  emperor  gave  him  his  filler  Helena 
in  marriage,  and  made  him  general  of  the  army  in  Gaul. 
Julian  filled  his  command  with  furprizing  abilities,  and 
fhewed  himfelf  every  way  equal  to  the  truft  ;  which  was  the 
more  extraordinary,  as,  being  bred  to  the  church,  he  had 
never  any  inilructions  in  the  military  art.  The  principal 
officers  under  him,  from  whom  he  was  to  expeft  affiffance, 
were  very  backward  in  performing  this  fervice;  retrained 
apparently  by  the  danger  of  feeming  too  much  attached  to 
him,  and  thereby  incurring  the  emperor's  difpleafure,  whofe 
jealoufy  on  this  head  was  no  fecret.  Under  all  thefe  di  fad - 
vantages,  our  young  warrior  performed  wonders:  he  was  not 
afraid  to  undertake  the  enterprize  of  driving  the  barbarians 
out  of  Gaul;  and  he  completed  the  defign  in  a  very  little 
time,  having  obtained  one  of  the  raoft  fignal  victories  of  that 
age,  near  ^trafbourg.  In  this  battle  he  engaged  no  lefs  than 
leven  german  kings,  one  of  whom  was  the  famous  Chrodo- 
mairus  ;  who  had  always  beaten  the  Romans  till  this  time, 
but  was  now  Julian's  prifoner.  The  defeat  of  the  Salii  and 
Chamavi,  French  people,  followed  at  the  heels  of  this  victory; 
and  the  Germans,  being  beaten  again,  were  cdnftra'ned  to  beg 
a  peace.  Our  hero  was  crowned  with  thefe  glorious  laurels, 
when  Conftantius,  who  was  hard  preffed  by  the  Perfians,  fent 
for  a  detachment  of  troops  from  the  armv  in  Gaul  to  augment 
his  frees.  This  order  was  ill  relifhed  by  the  Gauls,  who 
ftom ached  much  the  going  to  fight  out  of  their  own  country. 
Julian  took,  advantage  of  this  ill  humour,  and  got  himfelf 
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declared  emperor  by  the  armv;  but,  not  being  able  to  prevail 
with  Conftantius  to  recognize  him  as  fuch,  he  went  with, 
thefe  troops  to  Ulyria,  where  he  continued  till  the  death  of 
Conftantius,  which  happened  Nov.  2,   361. 

Julian  no  fooner  faw  himself  mafter  of  the  world,  than  he 
threw  off  all  the  difguife  of  his  religion,  exprefsly  profeffed 
himfelf  a  pagan,  ordered  their  temples  to  be  fet  open,  and 
re-eftab'imed  their  worfh:p:  he  alfo  affumed  the  character 
and  ftation  of  the  fovereign  pontiff,  and  was  invefted  therein 
with  the  whole  pagan  ceremonial,  refolving  to  efface  the  mark 
of  his  baptifm  by  the  blood  of  the  heathen  facrifkes.  In 
Ihort,  he  refolved  to  effeft  the  utter  ruin  of  ehriftranity:  and, 
having  obferved  how  ill  violent  meafures  had  anfwered  the 
purpoie  of  his  predeceffors,  infomuch  that,  on  the  contrary, 
the  blood  of  the  martyrs  had  proved  the  feed  of  the  chrifHan 
church,  he  went  to  work  the  contrary  way;  and  employed 
fuch  arms  againft  it  as  muft  probably  have  ended  in  its  de- 
ftruct.ion  had  it  been  a  mere  human  invention,  '  as  he  re- 
prefented  it.  We  find  in  this  emperor  all  the  great  qualities 
which  a  projector  could  conceive,  or  an  adverfarv  would  re- 
quire, to  fecure  fuccefs.  He  was  eloquent  and  liberal,  artful, 
infinuating,  and  indefatigable;  which,  joined  to  a  fevere 
temperance,  a  love  of  juftice,  and  a  courage  fuperior  to  all 
trials,  hrft  gained  him  the  affections,  and  foon  after  the 
peaceable  poffeflion,  of  the  whole  empire.  He  was  bred  up  in 
the  chriftian  religion  from  his  infancy,  and  was  obliged  to  pro- 
fefs  it  to  the  time  when  he  affumed  the  purple.  His  averfion 
to  his  yncle  Conftantine  and  his  coufin  Conftantius,  for  the 
cruelties  exercifed  on  his  family,  had  prejudiced  him  againft 
the  chriftian  religion;  and  his  attachment  to  fome  platonic 
fophift,  who  had  been  employed  in  his  education,  gave  him 
as  violent  a  bias  towards  paganifm.  He  was  ambitious;  and 
paganifm,  in  fjme  of  its  theurgic  rites,  had  flattered  and 
encouraged  his  views  of  the  diadem.  He  was  vain,  which 
made  him  aipire  to  the  glory  of  re-eftablifhing  the  ancient 
rites.  He  was  extremely  knowing,  and  fond  of  grecian 
literature,  the  very  foul  of  which,  in  his  opinion,  was  the 
old  theology:  but,  above  all,  notwithstanding  a  confiderable 
mixture  of  enthuiialm,  his  fuperftition  was  excefiive,  and 
what  nothing  but  the  blood  of  hecatombs  could  appeafe. 

With  thefe  difpofitions  he  came  to  the  empire,  and  con- 
fequently  with  a  determined  puipofe  of  fubverting  the  chris- 
tian and  reitoring  the  pagan  worlhip.  His  predeceiTors  had 
left  him  the  repeated  experience  of  the  inefficacy  of  down- 
right force.  The  virtue  of  the  part  times  then  rendered  this 
effort  fruitlefs,  the  numbers  of  the  preient  would  have  made 
it  now  dangerous:  he  found  it  necclfary  therefore  to  change 
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his  ground.  His  knowledge  of  human  nature  furnifhed  him 
with  arms  ;  and  his  knowledge  of  the  faith  he  had  abandoned 
enabled  him  to  direct  thofe  arms  to  moft  advantage*  He 
began  with  re-evtaMi'hin  .•  pagpnifm  bv  law,  and  granting  a 
full  liberty  of  confcienre  to  the  christians.  On  this  principle, 
he  reftored  thole  to  th^ir  civil  rights  who  had  been  banifhed 
on  account  of  their  religion,  and  even  affected  to  reconcile  to 
a  mutual  forbearance  the  various  Sefts  of  chrittianity.  Yet 
he  put  on  this  maik  of  moderation  for  no  other  purpofe  than 
to  inflame  the  diffenSions  in  the  church.  He  then  fined  and 
banilhed  fuch  of  the  more  popular  clergy  as  had  abuSed  their 
power,  either  in  exciting  the  people  to  burn  and  deftroy  pagan 
temples,  or  to  commit  violence  on  an  oppofite  Sect:  and  it 
cannot  be  denied,  but  that  their  turbul  nt  and  infolent  man- 
ners delerved  all  the  feverity  of  his  juftice.  He  proceeded 
to  revoke  and  take  away  thofe  immunities,  honours,  and 
revenues,  which  his  uncle  and  coufin  had  granted  to  the 
clergy.  Neither  was  his  pretence  for  this  altogether  unrea- 
fonable.  He  judged  the  grants  to  be  exorbitant ;.  and,  be- 
fides,  as  they  were  attendant  on  a  national  reli  ion,  when 
the  establishment  came  to  be  transferred  from  chriStianity  to 
paganifm,  he  concluded  thev  mull  follow  the  religion  of  the 
flate.  But  there  was  one  immunity  he  took  away,  which 
no  good  policy,  even  under  an  eftablifhment,  fhould  have 
granted  them ;  and  this  was  an  exemption  from  the  civil  tri- 
bunals. He  went  Still  farther:  he  disqualified  the  christian 
laity  for  bearing  office  in  the  flate;  and  even  this  the  fecu- 
rity  of  the  eftablilhed  religion  mav  often  require.  But  his 
mod  illiberal  treatment  of  the  christians,  was  his  forbidding 
the  profeffors  of  that  religion  to  teach  polite  letters,  and  the 
fciences,  in  the  public  fchools;  and  Amm.  Marcellinus  cen- 
fures  this  part  of  his  conduct  as  a  breach  in  his  general 
character  of  humanity,  (lib.  xx.  c.  10  )  His  more  imme- 
diate deSign,  in  this,  was  to  hinder  the  youth  from  taking  im- 
prefSions  to  the  disadvantage  of  paganifm  ;  his  remoter  view, 
to  deprive  chiiftianity  of  the  Support  of  human  literature.  Not 
content  with  this,  he  endeavoured  even  to  deftroy  what  was 
already  written  in  defence  of  chrifhanity.  With  this  view 
he  wrote  to  the  governor  and  treafurer  general  of  Egypt,  to 
fend  him  the  library  of  George  bifhop  of  Alexandria,  who, 
for  his  cruelty  and  tyranny,  had  been  torn  in  pieces  by  the 
people:  nay,  to  fuch  a  length  did  his  averSion  10  the  name 
of  Chrilt  carry  him  as  to  decree,  by  a  public  edict,  that  his 
followers  fhould  be  no  longer  called  christians,  but  galiieans; 
well  knowing  the  efficacy  of  a  nick-name  to  render  a 
profeffion  ridiculous.  Mean  while,  the  quarrels  and  ani- 
mofities  between  the  different  Sects  of  chriilianity  furnifhed 
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him  with  the  means  of  carrying  on  thefe  projects.  Thus, 
being  well  affured  that  the  arian  church  of  ^Edeffa  was  very- 
rich,  he  took  advantage  of  their  oppreffing  and  perfecuting 
the  Valentinians  to  feize  every  thing  belonging  to  that 
church,  and  divided  the  plunder  among  his  foldieis;  fcorn- 
fully  telling  the  Edeffians,  he  did  this  to  eafe  them  of  their 
burthens,  that  they  might  proceed  more  lightly,  and  with 
lefs  impediment,  in  their  journey  to  heaven.  He  went  far- 
ther ftill,  if  we  may  believe  the  hiftorian  Socrates,  and,  in 
order  to  raife  money  to  defray  the  extraordinary  expence  of 
his  Perfian  expedition,  he  impofed  a  tax  or  tribute  on  all 
who  would  not  faciifice  to  the  pagan  idols.  The  tax,  it  is 
true,  was  proportioned  to  every  man's  ci rcum fiances ;  how- 
ever, no  doubt,  it  was  fome  infringement  upon  his  aft  of 
toleration.  And  though  he  foibore  perfecuting  to  death  by- 
law, which  would  have  been  a  direft  contradiction  to  that 
aft,  yet  he  connived  at  the  fury  of  the  people,  and  the 
brutalitv  of  the  governors  of  provinces,  who,  during  his 
fhort  reign,  brought  many  martyrs  to  the  ftake.  He  put 
fuch  into  governments,  whofe  inhumanity  and  blind  zeal  for 
their  country  fuperftitions  were  molt  diftinguifhed  And 
when  the  fuffering  churches  prefented  their  complaints  to  him,  . 
he  difmiffed  them  with  cruel  feoffs,  telling  them,  their  re- 
ligion directed  them  to  naffer  without  murmuring. 

Such  were  Julian's  efforts  to  fubvert  chriftianity;  and  it 
cannot  be  denied,  that  the  behaviour  of  the  christians  fur- 
nifhed  pretence  enough  for  mod  of  the  proceedings  againft 
them  in  the  view  of  {late-policy.  Befides  that  they  branded 
the  ft  ate  religion,  and  made  a  merit  of  affronting  the  public 
worfhip,  it  is  well  known  that  they  were  continually  guilty 
of  feditions;  and  cfid  not  fcruple  to  affert,  that  nothing  hin- 
dered them  from  engaging  in  open  rebellion,  but  the  impro- 
bability of  lucceeding  in  it  for  want  of  numbers.  Mean 
while,  his  projects  to  fupport  and  reform  paganifm  went 
hand  in  hand  with  his  attempts  to  deitroy  chriftianity.  He 
wrote,  and  he  preached,  in  defence  of  the  gentile  fuperfti- 
tition,  and  has  himfelt  acquainted  us  with  the  Jl-fuccefs  of  his 
miniftry  at  Bercea.  Of  his  controverfial  writings  his  an- 
fwerer,  Cyril,  hath  given  us  a  large  fpecimen,  by  which  we 
fee  he  was  equally  intent  to  recommend  paganifm,  and  to  dis- 
credit revelation.  In  his  reformation  of  the  gentile  fuper- 
flition,  he  endeavoured  to  hide  the  abfurdity  of  its  traditions 
by  moral  and  philolophical  allegories.  Thefe  he  found  pro- 
vided for  him  principally  by  philofophers  of  his  own  left, 
the  platonifts.  For  they,  not  without  the  affitlance  of  the 
other  lefts,  had,  ever  iince  the  appearance  of  chriftianity, 
been  refining  the  theology  of  paganifm,  to  oppofe  it  to  that 
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of  revelation ;  under  pretence,  that  their  new-invented  alle- 
gories were  the  ancient  fpirit  of  the  letter,  which  the  firft 
poetical  divines  had  thus  conveyed  to  pofterity.  He  then 
attempted  to  correct  the  morals  of  the  pagan  priefthood,  and 
regulate  them  on  the  practice  of  the  firft  chriftians.  'n  his 
epiftle  to  Arfacius,  he  not  only  requires  of  them  a  perlonal 
behaviour  void  of  offence,  but  that  they  reform  their  houfe- 
hold  on  the  fame  principle:  he  directs,  that  they  who  attend 
at  the  altar  mould  abftain  from  the  theatre,  the  tavern,  and 
the  exercife  of  all  ignoble  profeflions ;  that  in  their  pnvate 
character  they  be  meek  and  humble  ;  but  that,  in  the  acts 
and  offices  of  religion,  they  aflume  a  chara<ter  conformaMe 
to  the  majelty  of  the  immortal  ods,  whofeminiffers  they  are. 
And,  above  all,  he  recommends  to  them  the  virtues  of  charity 
and  benevolence.  With  regard  to  difciphne  and  religious 
policy,  he  eitablifhed  readers  in  divinity  ;  planned  an  eftaMim- 
ment  for  the  order  and  parts  of  the  divine  offices  defigned 
a  regular  and  formal  fcrvice,  with  davs  and  hours  of  worfhip. 
He  had  alfo  decreed  to  found  hofpitals  for  the  poor,  raonaf- 
teries  for  the  devout,  and  to  prefcrihe  and  enjoin  initiatory  and. 
expiatory  Sacrifices  ;  with  inftructons  for  converts,  and  a 
courfe  of  penance  for  offenders  ;  and',  in  all  things,  to  imitate 
the  church  difcipline  at  that  time. 

But  the  indifference  and  corruptions  of  Paganifm,  joined 
to  the  inflexibility  and  perfeverance  of  the  Chriftians,  keep- 
ing his  project  from  advancing  with  the  lpecd  he  deiired,  he 
grew  chagrined,  and  even  threatened,  after  his  return  from 
the  Periian  expedition,  effectually  to  ruin  the  Chriflian  reli- 
gion. He  had  before,  in  purfuance  of  his  general  fcheme  of 
oppofing  revelation  to  itfelf,  by  fetting  oreject  againft  another, 
written  to  the  body  or  community  of  the  jews ;  alluring  them 
of  his  protection,  his  concern  for  their  former  ill  ufage,  and 
his  fixed  purpoie  to  fcreen  them  from  future  oppretlion,  that 
they  might  be  at  liberty,  and  in  a  difpoiition  to  redouble  their 
vows  for  the  profperity  of  his  reign;  and  concluded  with  a 
promife,  that,  it  he  came  back  victorious  from  the  Perfian 
war,  he  would  rebuild  Jerulalem.  reftore  them  to  their  pofTef- 
fions,  live  with  them  in  the  holv  citv,  and  join  with  them  in 
their  worfhip  of  the  great  God  of  the  univerfe.  The  rebuild- 
ing of  the  temple  at  Jerulalem  was  a  fure  means  of  deftroying 
Chriftianity,  lince  the  final  deitruction  of  that  temple  had 
been  foretold  both  by  Chriit  and  his  apoftles  ;  if  therefore  the 
lye  could  be  given  to  their  predictions,  their  religion  would 
be  no  more.  This  fcheme,  therefore,  he  fet  about  imme- 
diately. The  completing  of  fuch  an  edifice  would  be  a  work 
of  time,  and  he  pleaied  himfelfwith  the  glory  of  atchieving 
lb  bold  an  enterprize.     Accordingly,  the  attempt  was  made, 
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and  what  was  the  confequence  will  be  feen  by  the  following 
account  of  !t  from  Ammianus  Vlarcellinus.  "  Julian,  having 
been  alr^adv  thrice  conful,  taking  Salluft  proefefl  of  the  feveral 
Gauls  for  his  colleague,  entered  a  fourth  time  on  this  high 
magiftracv.  it  appeared  {trange  to  fee  a  private  man  aiTo- 
ciated  with  Aug'iflus  ;  a  thing  of  which,  fi nee  the  confulate 
of  Dioclefian  and  \rhlobuJus,  hiltory  afforded  no  example. 
And  although  his  fenfi'biity  of  the  many  and  great  events, 
which  this  v-ar  was  likely  to  produce,  made  him  very  anxious 
fot  the  future,  vet  he  p  died  on  the  various  and  complicated 
preparations  for  this  expedition  with  the  utmoll  application: 
and,  having  an  eye  in  every  quarter,  and  being  defirous  to 
eternize  his  reign  by  the  grearnefs  of  his  atchievements,  he 
projected  to  rebuild,  at  an  immenfe  ex  pence,  the  proud  and 
magnificent  temple  of  [erufalem,  which,  after  many  combats, 
attended  with  mu~h  bloodlhed  on  both  fides,  during  the  liege 
by  Vefpafian,  was,  with  great  difficulty,  taken  and  deffroyed 
bv  1  irus.  He  committed  the  conduit  of  this  affair  to  Aly- 
p-us  of  Antioch,  who  formerly  had  been  lieutenant  in  Britain. 
When,  there foie,  this  Alypius  hid  fet  himfelf  to  the  vigo- 
rous execution  of  his  charge,  m  which  he  had  .ill  the  afTiffance 
that  the  governor  of  the  province  could  afford  him,  horrible 
balls  of  fire  breaking  out  near  the  foundations,  with  frequent 
and  r.  iterated  attacks,  rendered  the  place  from  time  to  time  iu- 
accemble  to  the  fcorched  and  Wafted  workmen  ;  and  the  vic- 
torious element  continuing  in  this  manner,  obftinately  and  re- 
folutely  bent,  as  it  were,  to  drive  them  to  a  diftance,  Alypius 
thought  beft  to  give  over  the  enterprize.  In  the  mean  time, 
though  Julian  was  ftill  at  Antioch  when  this  happened,  yet 
he  was  fo  whollv  taken  up  by  the  Perfian  expedition,  that  he 
had  not  leifure  to  attend  to  it.  He  fet  out  foon  after  upon  that 
expedition,  in  which  he  fucceeded  very  well  at  firft ;  and,  ta- 
king feveral  places  from  the  Perfians,  he  advanced  as  far  as 
Ctelipho  without  meeting  with  any  body  to  oppofe  him. 
However,  there  paffed  feveral  engagements  in  this  place,  in 
which  it  is  faid  the  Romans  had  aimoft  always  the  advantage  ; 
but  the  diftrefled  condition  of  their  army,  for  want  of  necef- 
faries,  obliged  them  to  come  to  a  decifive  battle.  This  was 
begun  June  20,  563,  and  victory  appeared  to  declare  itfelf 
on  their  lidc  ;  when  Julian,  who  was  engaged  perfonallv  in 
the  fight  without  his  he  met,  received  a  mortal  wound  upon 
his  head,  which  put  a  period  to  his  life  the  following 
night." 

We  have,  in  the  courfe  of  his  memoir,  had  occaiion  to 
exhibit  fome  qualities  to  the  difadvantage  of  Julian;  yet  we 
muft  in  juftice  add,  that  he  was  ibber  and  vigilant,  free  from 
the  debaucheries  of  women  ;  and,  to  fum  up  all,  remarkably 
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mild,  merciful,  good-natured,  and,  in  general,  moll  amia- 
ble .  except  in  his  paffions  which  arofe  from  his  averfion  to 
chriflianity.  Beiides  his  anfwer  to  St.  Cyril,  and  Mifopogon, 
lie  wrote  fome  other  difcourfes,  epiflies,  &c.  which  are  fo 
many  proofs  o'  a  genius  and  extraordinary  erudition;  and 
written  in  fo  elegant  a  ftyle,  that  his  letters  have  been  intro- 
duced into  the  grammar-fchoois  among  the  Greek  claflics. 
And  his  refcripts  iri  the  1  heodofian  code  mew,  that  he  made 
more  good  laws,  in  the  fhorttime  of  his  reign,  than  anv  em- 
peror either  before  or  after  him.  His  works  were  pubhfhed  in 
greek  and  latin  by  Spanheim  in  1596,  2  vols,  folia. 

JUL  I  AM  (Saint),  archbifhop  of  Toledo,  and  author  of 
fome  curious  theological  works,  which  were  equally  diflin- 
guifhed  for  foliditv  and  learning.  His  manners  were  as  amiable 
as  his  mental  endowments  were  exalted. 

JUL^O    v  Romano),    an  Italian  painter,  the    difciple  of 
Raphael,  with  whom  he  was  a  particular  favourite      He  fol- 
lowed his  mailer's  gout,  not  onlv  in  the  execution  of  the  de- 
figns  he  gave  him,  but  alio   in  thole  he  made  himfelf.      Ra- 
phael treated  him  as  his  fon,  and  left  him  his  heir  jointly  with 
Giovanni    Franceico    Penni.      After  Raphael's    death,    thefe 
two  paimers  finithed  feveral  pictures  which  their  maOer  had 
left  imperfect.     Julio's  genius  was  not  wholly  abforbed  in  the 
art  of  painting,  he   ikewife  underftood  architecture  perfectly. 
The  cardinal   Medicis,  afterwards   Clement    VII.    employed 
him  to  build  the  palace,   which  at  this  day  is  called  la  Vigne 
Madame;   and,  having  finjfhfd  the  architecture,  he    did   the 
painting  and  other  decorations.     The  death   of  Leo  X.   was 
a  blow  to  Julio;  for,  had  his  fucceflbr,  Adrian  VI.   reigned 
above  a  year,  the  hne_arts  would  have  been  extinct  in  Rome, 
and  all  the  artifls  ftarved  :  but  both  revived  under  his  fuccefTor 
Clement   VII.  who,  as  loon   as  he    was  rope,  let  Julio  to 
paint  the  hall  of  Conflantine,  where  Raphael  had  begun  the 
hirtory  of  that  emperor.     This  work  being  finiihed,  he  drew 
feveral  pictures  for  churches  and  private  perfons.     At  length 
he  left  Rome,  and  went  to  Mantua,  being  invited  to  that  city 
by  Frederico  di  Gonzaga.     This  invitation  was  very  lucky  ; 
for,  having  made  the  deligns  of  20  lewd  prints,  which  were 
engraved  by  Marc  Antonio,   with  mfcriptions  in  verfe  corn- 
poled  by  Aretine,  he  had  been  feverely  punifhed  had  he  flayed 
at  Rome  ;  for,  Antonio  was  thrown  into  a  gaol,  where  he  fuf- 
tb red  a  great  deal  of  mifery,   and  would  certainly  have  died 
under  it  had  not  the  interelt  of  the  cardinal  of  Medicis  and 
Baccio  Banuinellifaved  him.     Mean  while,  Julio  followed  his 
bufinefs  at  Mantua,  where  he  left  immortal  proofs  of  his  great 
abilities.     He  built  the  'palace  T.   and  made  the  city  of  Man- 
tua finer,  fttonger,  and  healthier,  than  before.  As  to  his  paint- 
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ing,  we  may  affirm,  it  was  at  Mantua  chiefly  that  his  genius 
took  wing,  and  that  he  Ihewed  himfelf  to  be  what  he  was. 
However,  his  marine i  be^an  to  change  at  laft,  his  colouring 
inro  black  and  red,  and  his  d-jfign  into  the  fevere ;  and  held  fo 
tiil  his  dath,  which  happened  at  Mantua,  ; 546,  to  the  great 
grief  of  the  marquis,  who  loved  him  as  his  brother.  He  was  a 
marred  man.  and  was  furvived  by  two  children. 

JJe  Piles  gives  us  the  following  critique  upon  his  works. 
Julio  Komano,  he  lays,  was  the  firft,  the  mo  ft  learned,  and 
the  molt  perleverinp,  difciple  of  Raphael.  His  imagination, 
which  was,  as  it  were,  buried  in  the  execution  of  the  defigns 
ofhts  mailer,  as  long  as  he  was  his  difciple,  when  (he  found 
heif  lfrree,  took  wing  at  once,  or  rather  as  a  torrent  that, 
being  penned  up,  breaks  over  irs  banks,  and  rufhes  with  an 
impetuous  courfe :  fo  Jul  o  Romano,  after  having  produced 
feveral  eafel-pie^es,  and  painted  great  works  in  the  Vatican- 
hall,  from  Raphael's  defigns,  before  and  after  Raphael's  death, 
prefenth  changed  his  manner,  when  his  genius  was  at  liberty, 
and  fuffered  it  tj  ta:<e  i  s  rapid  courfe,  as  is  to  be  feen  in  his 
paintings  at  Mantua:  however,  it  was  not  that  graceful  vein, 
nor  that  foft  fire  ot  fancy,  which,  though  borrowed  before, 
yet  made  it  doubtful  whether  fome  of  the  piftures  were  his  or 
his  mailer's.  When  he  was  entirely  free,  and  the  piece  all 
his  own,  he  animated  it  with  ideas  more  fevere,  more  extra- 
ordinary, and  even  more  exprelfive,  but  lefs  natural,  than  the 
woiks  ot  Raphael.  His  inventions  were  adorned  by  poefy, 
and  his  difpcfitions  uncommon  and  of  a  good  gout.  His 
iludies  in  polite  learning  were  of  great  fervice  to  him  in  his 
painting;  for,  in  deiigning  the  antique  fculptures,  he  drew 
thofe  proofs  ot  learning  which  we  obferve  in  his  pictures. 
It  teems  by  his  works,  that  his  thoughts  were  wholly  taken 
up  with  the  grandeur  of  his  poetical  ideas  ;  and  that,  to  exe- 
cute them  with  the  fame  fire  that  he  conceived  them,  he  con- 
tented himfelf  with  the  practice  of  dehgn,  which  he  had 
chofen  without  varying  the  airs  of  his  heads  or  his  draperies. 
It  is  vifible  alio,  that  his  colouring,  which  was  ne\er  very 
good,  became  worfe  at  laft  ;  for,  his  local  colours  [t],  which 
were  compofed  of  brick-colour  and  black,  were  not  fupported 
by  any  intelligence  of  the  claro-ofcuro  [u].  His  fierce  way 
ot  deiigning,  and  his  terrible  exprelfion,  became  fo  habitual 

[t]  The  local  colour  is  that  which  well  on  par'icuhr  objects  as  on  a  pic- 
is  natural  to  each  object  in  whatever  ture  :  on  particular  objects,  to  g  \  e  'hem 
place  it  is  found;  which  diftinguifhes  a  convenient  relievo  and  roiindi  ; 
it  from  others,  and  perfectly  maiks  us  and  in  the  picture  in  general,  to  expofo 
Character.  the  objects  with  pleasure  to  the  view  of 

[u]  This  is  the  art   of  diftrikiting  ithe  fpeclators,  by  giving  the  eye  an  oc- 

lifchts  and  ftudovvs   advantageoufiy,  as  cafion  to  reft. 
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to  him,  that  his  works  are  eafy  to  be  known.  This  manner 
is  very  great,  it  is  true,  being;  formed  after  the  antique  baffo- 
relievos,  which  he  had  carefully  ftudied,  and  efpecially  the 
Trajan  and  Antonine  pillars,  which  he  defigned  throughout: 
yet,  thefe  fine  things,  which  are  fufficient  of  themfelves  to 
make  a  fkilful  fcu'ptor,  mult  be  accompanied  with  the  varie- 
ties of  nature  to  form  a  great  painrer.  The  drapeiies,  which 
commonly  contribute  to  the  majefty  of  figures,  are  the  fhame 
of  his,  being  poor  and  of  an  ill  gout.  There  is  little  variety 
to  b_e  feen  in  the  airs  of  his  heads  ;  that  which  is  to  be  found 
in  his  works  confifts  only  in  the  different  kinds  of  objects, 
of  which  his  compofitions  are  full,  and  in  the  adjuftments 
which  enrich  them,  and  proceeds  from  the  univerfality 
of  his  genius  for  all  forts  of  painting  :  he'  did  all  well 
alike,  landfcapes  and  animals  ;  by  which  means  his  produc- 
tions, for  what  they  contain,  will  always  be  admired  by  the 
judicious. 

JULIUS  II.   called  before  Julian  de  la  Ruvere,   was   born 
at  Arbizuola  about  1440,  being  the  fon  of  Raphael  de  la  Ru- 
vere,  brother  to  pope  Sixtus  IV.     He  had  been  fucceffively 
bilhop   of    Carpentras,    Albano,   Oftia,    Bologna,    and  Avi- 
gnon.    He  had  alfobeen  dean  of  the  college  of  cardinals ;  and 
was  created  one  himfelf  in    1471,   by  his  uncle   Sixtus,  who 
had   iikewife  given   him    the   command  of  the  ecdefiaftical 
troops  againft  fome  rebels  in  Ombria  ;  an  employ  which  ex- 
actly  fuited  his  genius       In    1480,  he  was   lent  legate  into 
France;   was  afterwards  "at  the  head  of  a   party  in  four  con- 
claves;    and,   at  laft,  had  the  add refs  of  railing  himfelf  to  the 
pontificate.      There   was   a   very  lingular  circumtfance  in  his 
election  ;  for  he  may  be  faid  to  have  been  made  Pope  before 
the  cardinals  entered  the  conclave:   he    was  fure  of  it,   and 
was   Pope  at  his  coining   into  it,   in  defiance  of  the  proverb, 
that  he,  who  is  Pope  at  his  entering  into  the  conclave,  comes 
out  a  cardinal.       I  his   fudden  election  was  the  more  extraor- 
dinary, as,  having  always  Ihewn  himfelf  of  a  turbulent  and- 
forrnidable  difpofition,  he  mufl  neceffarily  have  created  him- 
felf enemies  among  perfons  of  high   diitinction.     But  money 
and    intrigue    will    effect   all    things;    and    he    was   actually 
elected  the  verv  night  of  their  firft  entrance  into  the  conclave, 
between  the    laft    of  October    and    the  firft  of    November, 

As  no  man  was  ever  formed  with  a  more  martial  foul  than 
ne,  io  it  i>  faid  that  he  took,  the  name  of  Julius  in  memory 
of  Julius  Caefar.  Moreover,  we  are  told,  that,  contrary  to 
the  cuftom  of  his  predeceffors,  he  wore  his  beard  long,  in 
order  to  give  himfelf  a  more  venerable  afpedt.  One  of  the 
firft  exeicifes  of  his  fovereienty   was  the  bull  of  difpenfation 
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for  the  marriage  of  Henry,  then  prince  of  Wales,  with  Ca- 
tharine of  Arragon,  his  brother's  widow ;  the  bull  was 
granted  Dec.  12,  1503.  However,  when  the  Englifh  am- 
baffadors  arrived  the  following  year  at  Rome,  to  do  homage 
to  the  Pope  for  their  kingdoms,  and  prefented  their  letters 
of  credence,  beginning  in  thefe  terms,  '•  Henry,  by  the 
grace  of  God,  king  of  England  and  France,  and  lord  of  Ire- 
land," Robert,  bifhop  of  Roufillon,  ambafTador  of  France, 
being  prefent,  immediately  fell  on  his  knees,  and  begged  the 
Pope  not  to  receive  the  Englifh  ambaffadors  in  that  quality; 
which  was  granted  by  his  holinefs  ;  accordingly,  the  words 
■*  and  France''  were  expunged.  And  the  French  ambaffador 
caufed  an  aft  thereof  to  be  entered  in  proper  form. 

Notwit!  1  (landing  the  notorious  fimony  which  rai  fed  Julius 
to  the  popedom,  he  publifhed  a  bull  1 505,  by  which  it 
was  ordained,  that,  in  cafeoffimonv  in  the  election  of  the 
Popes,  either  practifed  by  the  elected  or  the  electors,  the 
election  mould  he  deemed  null;  and  that  an  action  might  be 
brought  againft  the  elected,  as  againft  an  heretic,  and  the 
affiftance  of  the  fecular  arm  implored  to  punifh  him  by  de- 
poiition;  that  both  himfelf,  and  all  that  had  concurred  in  his 
election  fhould  be  deprived  of  the  cardinalate,  and  of  every 
benefice,  fief,  dignity,  and  eftate,  that  they  poifefTed  ;  and, 
laftlv,  that  thofe  cardinals,  who  had  not  confented  to  this 
fimony,  might  elect:  another  Pope,  and  call  a  general  council 
upon  the  occafio'i.  This  was  a  very  good  bull:  he  fum- 
mo-ned  alfo,  in  1612,  a  council  to  meet  at  the  Lateran,  and 
eftabli'hed  a  congregation,  confifting  of  eight  cardinals,  in 
order  to  re  it  ore  the  discipline,  to  reform  the  manners,  to  fup- 
prefs  the  licentioufnefs  of  the  court  of  Rome,  and  to  take 
away  other  abufes  that  had  crept  into  the  church  t  he  made 
a  fpeech  upon  the  fcandal  of  thefe  corruptions  in  that  court, 
which  ought  to  be  the  manfion  of  virtue  and  the  centre  of 
holinefs;  whence  the  whole  univerfal  church  might  draw,  as 
from  a  pure  fountain,  their  rules  and  maxims  of  good  man- 
ners, as  well  as  the  principles  of  religion.  The  fovereign 
pontiff,  continued  he,  ought  to  fanctify  thofe  whom  he  pre- 
fers, and  none  but  faints  ought  to  be  preferred  by  him,  &c. 
rXotwithilanding  all  this,  he  troubled  himfelf  little  about  the 
reformation  of  manners :  his  predominant  paffion  was  war; 
and  accordingly  we  find  him  figuring  under  the  banner  of 
Bellona  much  more  than  that  of  Chrift. 

As  he  entered  upon  the  pontificate  in  an  ill  humour  with 
the  Venetians,  who  had  conquered  and  taken  a  great  num- 
ber of  placs  to  which  the  pope  laid  claim,  he  {truck  up  a 
formidable  league  with  the  emperor  and  the  French  king 
againft  that  republic;  fo  that  the  Venetians   were  threatened 
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■with  imminent  ruin.  But  thev  found  their  fafety  in  the  flow- 
nefs  of  the  emperor  Maximilian,  and  in  the  inconftancv,  not 
to  lay  perfidy,  of  the  pope,  who,  feeing  the  powerful  army 
which  was  lent  into  Italy  hy  Lewis  Xil.  prefently  grew 
jealous  of  that  monarch,  as  defigriing  to  reduce  a  great  part 
of  the  country  under  his  dominion.  In  this  dhpofiticn,  he 
iet  the  emperor  againft  Lewis,  who  thereupon  difbanded  Ins 
army,  and  returned  immediately  to  France,  had  not  he  been 
flopped  by  Ferdinand  of  Ana^on  who  delire  !  to  have  a  con- 
ference  with  him.  The  two  monarchs  had  accordingly  an 
interview  at  Savona,  where  it  is  laid  they  entered  into  rneafures 
for  depoling  Julius  by  a  council  ;  and  Maximilian  entered  into 
the  fame  defign.  Mean  while,  the  pope  had  i  ailed  an  armv  ; 
and,  putring  himfelf  at  the  head  of  it,  had  begun  to  execute  his 
defigns  bv  taking  Baglioni.  Bologna,  and  reroufa.  He  then 
proceeded  directly  againft  the  Venetians :  that  repuHic,  befides 
Cervia,  which  they  had  held  tor  almoft  two  centuries,  and 
Ravenna  from  1441,  were  frill  mailers  of  many  places  in 
Komagna.  At  firft,  Julius  demanded  thefe  demeines  in  a 
civil  manner,  but,  that  proving  ineffectual,  he  had  reconrfe  to 
arms;  and,  being  unable  to  fofrain  th.e  whole  weight  of  the 
war  by  himielf,  he  laid  afide  his  reientments  againflr  Maximi- 
lian,  Lewis,  and  Ferdinand,  and  even  projected  an  alliance 
with,  thefe  three  princes  ;  a  vaft  defjgn  !  yet  he  found  means 
to  effect  it ;  and  the  league  wjs  concluded  at  Cambray  in  1 508, 
whence  it  took  its  name. 

The  emperor  and  Lewis  immediately  figned  the  treaty;  but 
the  pope,  though  the  cardinal  d'r ■  mboiie  had  figned  in  his 
name,  Ihewed,  by  hU  conduct,  that  he  had  no  intention  to 
go  on  fo  fail.  He  feared  the  confequences  of  the  emperor's  ob- 
taiivng  an  eftablilhment  in  Italy  ;  nor  was  he  fufBciently  in- 
clined to  Lewis  XII.  to  increate  his  power.  He  chofe  rati  er 
to  recover  the  demefnes  of  the  eccitliaftical  ftate  without 
favouring  either  of  the  two  lovereign.s.  Wherefore,  as  the 
Venetians  feemed  to  be  alarmed  by  the  league,  he  fit  ft  Sounded 
their  ambaffadors,  to  know  if  their  mailers  were  difpofed  to 
give  anv  fatisfacl ion  to  the  holy  fee  by  furrendry  at  Icall  of 
Faenza  and  Rimini.  But,  this  hcing  rejected  by  that  fenate, 
the  pope  accepted  and  ratified  th.e  famous  league  of  Cambray, 
March  22,  15C0.  :  and,  as  foon  as  he  underhood  th.e  French 
were  drawing  the  cannon  againft  the  republic,  he  began  to 
lane-  his  thunderbolts  the  fame  way  ;  and  publifhed  a  moni- 
torv  in  form  of  a  bull,  admonilhing  them  to  reftore  the  ufurped 
demeines  of  the  church,  with  all  the  profits  they  had  icceived 
from  them,  upon  pain  of  putting  the  city  of  Venice  itfelf,  with 
all  it?  territo-ies.  under  an  interdict.  The  Venetians,  on  their 
fide,  avoided  this   ftroke   by  appealing,   as  ufual,  to  a-general 
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council:  upon  which  the  pope  publifhed  a  fecond  bull, 
July  i,  1509,  wherein  he  actually  interdicted  the  whole 
country  of  Venice,   and  all  its  inhabitants. 

It  is  foreign  to  our  plan  to  enter  into  a  detail  of  the  feveral 
conquefts  made  by  the  king  of  France,  the  emperor,  and  the 
pope, -over  the  Venetians.  It  is  fufficient  to  obferve,  that  the 
pope  became  maimer  of  the  citadel  of  Ravenna  ;  and  the  doge 
wrote  to  him  in  the  rnofr.  fubmiifive  language,  leaving  him  to 
make  his  own  terms  without  referve,  provided  he  would  receive 
fix  am'affadors  to  begabfolution  from  the  cenfures  they  had  in- 
cuned,  and  admit  them  to  Icils  his  feet,  1  he  pope  was  fo 
much  f  ftened  by  this  fubmimon,  that,  in  fpite  of  all  oppofi- 
tion  from  the  princes  in  league  with  him,  he  propofed  in  the 
confivrory  to  receive  thefe  ambaffadors,  to  which  the  cardinals 
confented.  Thus  ju'ius  reunited  himfelf  with  the  Venetians: 
he  ftruck  up  alio  a  new  treaty  with  Lewis  XII.  by  which  the 
larter  yielded  to  the  pope  the  nomination  of  all  the  bifhoprics 
then  vacant  in  his  dominions,  without  comprehending  thofe 
which  fhouid  hereafter  become  vacant ;  but  this  article  of  the 
vacant  bilhoprics  created  new  broils  between  them  :  and,  though 
thi  affair  was  accommodated,  yet  the  Pope,  little  regarding 
the  crime  of  perfidy,  railed  all  his  forces  againft  Lewis.  Upon 
thi.-,  the  emperor,  who  had  recovered  all  his  ancient  demefnes 
by  die  afliftance  of  France,  made  a  new  treaty  with  Lewis 
againlt  the  Venetians  ;  which  threw  them  into  fuch  a  con- 
fternation,  that  they  put  themfelves  absolutely  under  the  pope's 
direction,  who,  in  return,  projected  a  league  againft  France, 
into  which  he  actually  engaged  the  Swifs  cantons.  This  was 
in  I  510  The  fhort  remainder  of  this  Pope's  reign  was  little 
elfe  but  a  fe  ies  of  fieges  and  campaigns,  in  which  the  pope 
himfelf  did  not  hefitate  to  undergo  all  the  labours  and  hardihips 
of  the  lowed  officers  under  him.  Hence,  at  the  fiege  of 
Mitandola,  as  Monflrelet  remarks-,  "  Julius  abandoned  St. 
Peter's  chair,  to  afTume  the  title  of  Mars,  the  god  of  war,  to 
difplay  his  three  crowns  in  the  field,  and  to  lleep  in  a  watch- 
tower  ;  and  God  knows  what  a  charming  figure  thefe  mitres, 
croffes,  and  crofiers,  made,  fluttering  up  and  down  the  fields. 
The  devil  was  not  fo  filly  as  to  be  there;  for,  benedictions 
were  too  cheap  " 

He  died  Feb.  23,  151 3,  aged  above  70.  The  martial 
humour  of  this  pope  gave  occafion  to  many  writers  to  afTert, 
that  he  one  clay  threw  St.  Peter's  keys  into  the  Tiber,  in  order 
to  make  ufe  only  of  St.  Paul's  fword  :  and  it  may  be  faid,  that, 
if  he  was  not  endowed  with  the  qualities  which  form  the  good 
biihop,  he  had  at  lead  thofe  of  a  conquering  prince.  He  had 
great  courage,  and  a  head  well  turned  for  politics,  by  which 
be  formed  alliances,  or  broke  them,  as  it  fuited  his  interefl. 

He 
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He  was  a  lover  of  wine  and  women,  and  not  without  fuf- 
picion  of  even  lefs  pardonable  vices  with  his  own  fex.  There 
is  not  a  {ingle  crime  he  efcapes  being  accufed  of,  in  a  fatire, 
intituled,  "  Julius  Exclufus,  or,  A  Dial  gue  of  Pope  Julius 
with  St.  Peter  at  Paradife-gate  [x]  ;"  However,  he  did  notfail  to 
copv  his  predeceffors  in  the  fnirit  of  enlarging  the  power  and 
dominion  of  the  papal  lee:  and  this  will  always  atone  for  a 
multitude  of  fins. 

JUNCKER  (Chrictian),  a  native  of  Drefden,  about 
the  vear  1668,  and  celebrated  for  his  knowledge  of  medals. 
Ke  tranflated  a  great  number  of  claffic  authors  into  german, 
and  publifhed  various  editions  of  their  works,  with  notes,  -in 
the  manner  of  tV: inellius.  His  povertv  obliged  him  to  difmifs 
his  works  in  hafte  ;  but  vvc  have  many  of  his  performances 
alike  creditable  to  his  learning  and  his  tafte  :  among  thefe  are, 
*'  Schediaima  de  dinriis  Eruditorum  ;"  "  Centuria  p^cemina- 
rum  eruditione  &  Fcriptis  illuitrium;"  "  Vita  Lutheri  de 
nummis,  <5tc."  he  died  1714. 

lU^GERMAN  (Goufrey\  known  bv  an  edition 
which  he  publiihed  of  "  Julius  Pollux  ;"  as  well  as  by  a  latin 
tv.-nflation  of  "  Longus,"  with  notes.  Some  letters,  alio,  of 
his  have  been  preferred  and  printed.  He  died  at  Henau,  in 
16  JC,   after  having  been  profeffor  of  law  at  Leipfic. 

JUNGERMAN  'LewjsI,  brother  of  the  preceding,  cul- 
tivated botanv  with  fuccefs,  and  publifhed  works  on  the  fub- 
)c&.  of  natural  hifiorv.     He  died  at  Altorf  in  1653. 

}U NIL illS,  bifhop  of  Afturia,  in  the  fixth  century.  We 
have  from  him  two  books  on  the  divine  law,  in  the  form  of 
dialogue,  which  are  a  kind  of  introduction  to  the  ftudy  of 
fcripture. 

JUNIUS  (Adrian),  a  learned  Hollander,  was  born,  15  11 
or  151 2,  at  Horn,  of  which  place  his  father  had  not  only 
been  fecretary,  but  five  times  burgomafter.  Having  paffed 
through  his  firft  ftudies  at  Haerlem  and  Louvain,  he  faxed  upon 
phytic  for  his  profeflion  ;  and,  for  his  improvement*  refolved  to 
travel  abroad.  Accordingly,  going  firft  to  Prance,  he  put 
himfelf  under  the  care  of  James  Houlier,  a  celebrated  phyfician 
at  Paris.  Thence  he  went  to  bologna  in  Ita  y,  where  he 
was  admitted  M.  D.  and  afterwards,  paffing  through  feveral 
parts  of  Germany,  croffed  the  Channel  into  England.  Here  he 
became  phylician  to  the  duke  of  Norfolk   in    1543,  and  was 

[x]  Th;s  fatire,  become  exceeding-  much  in  his  manner  and  ftyle.  At  l<?.ift, 
ly  fcarce,  haih  lately  heen  reprinted  by  I  know  of'no  perfon  in  his  days,  befides 
Dr.  Fortvn,  in  the  Appendix  to  his  himfelf,  who  can  he  fuppofed  to  hive 
"  Life  of  Er.ifmu*."  It  hath  ufuatly  been  both  able  and  willing  to  wrte 
been  afcribed  to  Erafmns  ;  and,  fays  it."  Yet  Erafmus  always  difowned  it 
J.-irtin,  "  1  do  not  wonder  at  it ;  for  it  in  the  moft  peremptory  and folem'n  man- 
is  very  elegant  »ud  ingenious,  and   very  ner. 

afterwards 
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afterwards  retained  in  that  quality  by  a  certain  great  lady. 
He  continued  in  England  feveral  years,  and  wrote  many  books 
there  ;  among  others,  a  greek  and  latin  lexicon.  He  dedicated 
this  work,  in  1^48,  to  Edward  VI.  with  the  title  of  king. 
Edward  not  being  acknowledged  fuch  by  thep*  pe,  our  author, 
who  was  of  that  reli  ion,  fell  under  the  difpleafure  of  the 
court  of  Rome  for  his  dedication,  and  was  profecuted  for  it  a 
long  time  after.  His  works  were  put  into  the  "  Index 
Expurgatorius,"  where  he  was  branded  as  a  calvinift,  and  an 
author  "  damnatce  memoriar,"  of  condemned  memory;  a 
difgrace  which  gave  him  great  uneafinefs  and  concern  ;  and, 
in  order  to  be  freed  from  it,  having  laid  his  cafe  before  car- 
dinal G'anville,  he  applied,  by  the  advice  of  Arias  Montanus, 
directly  to  the  pope,  and  prepared  an  apology,  lhewino-  the 
indifpenfable  necemty  he  was  under  of  giving  6-dward  the  title 
of  king,  and,  at  the  fame  time  proteiting  he  had  alwas  been  a 
good  catholic. 

Before  the  death  of  Edward,  he  returned  to  his  own  coun- 
try, and  led  a  fedentary  life,  clofely  purfuing  his  ftudies:  but, 
upon  the  acceffion  of  queen  Marv,  he  returned  thither;  and, 
being  a  very  good  poet,  he  publilhed,  in  1554,  an  epithala- 
mium  on  the  marriige  of  Philip  II.  with  that  queen.  This 
addrefs  could  not  fail  of  making  an  eclat,  and  introducing- 
him  in  a  favourable  light  to  that  court ;  whence  he  would 
ptobablv  have  made  a  confiderable  fortune,  had  not  the  turbulent 
Hate  of  thofe  times  driven  him  home  again.  He  confined  him- 
felf  fome  time  in  Horn,  but,  after  a  while,  fettled  at  Haerlem  ; 
and  repaired  the  difappointmerit  he  fuflained,  refpe<Sr.ing  his 
finances  in  England,  by  marrying  a  handfome  young  gentle- 
woman, who  brought  him  a  good  fortune  ;  which  he  knew 
how  to  improve  by  making  the  moft  of  the  dedications  to  his 
books,  of  which  he  publilhed  three  at  Haerlem  in  1556. 
Some  years  after  he  accepted  an  offer  from  the  king  of 
Denmark,  to  be  his  phyfician,  with  a  confiderable  falary,  and 
removed  to  Copenhagen ;  but,  neither  liking  the  climate  nor 
genius  of  the  inhabitants,  he  left  the  country  very  abruptly, 
without  even  taking  leave  of  the  king.  This  was  probablv  in 
1564.  Returning  to  Haerlem,  he  practifed  phyfic,  and  was 
made  principal  of  the  college,  or  great  fchool,  in  that  town. 
He  continued  there  till  the  place  was  befleged  by  the  Spaniards 
in  1573,  when  he  found  means  to  get  out  of  it,  by  obtaining 
leave  to  attend  the  prince  of  Orange,  who  defired  his  affiH- 
ance  as  a  phyiician:  but  the  rifling  and  plundering  of  his  li- 
brary, when  the  city  was  taken,  threw  him  into  tht  utmofr. 
grief.  He  had  left  a  great  many  work?  in  it,  which  had  coft 
him  much  pains  and  labour  ;  and  the  lofs  was  aggravated  by 
this  circumttanee,  that  they  were  almoft  fit  for  the  prefs.     In 

this 
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this  exigency  he  went  to  Middleburgh,  where  the  prince 
had  procured  him  a  public  falary  to  practife  phvfic  :  but  the 
air  of  the  country  did  not  auree  with  his  constitution  ;  and 
he  fell  into  fome  diforders,  which,  with  the  grief  he  felt  for 
thelofs  of  his  library,  put  an  end  to  his  life  in  1575.  There 
was  a  defign  to  have  given  him  a  profeflbrfhip  at  Levden, 
which  univerfitv  was  but  juft  rifing  when  he  died.  He  had 
a  prodigious  memory,  which  enabled  him  to  tre:>fure  up  a 
vafl  flock  of  learning.  Befides  his  fkill  in  phylic,  which 
was  his  profeffion,  he  was  an  hiftorian,  poet,  philofopher, 
and  underftood  perfectly  eight  languages.  His  works  make 
up  24  articles,  among  which  are,  "  Lexicon  Grajco-Latinum, 
1548  ;"  "  Adagiorum  ab  Erafmo  omifforum  centuriae  octo  & 
dimidia,  1558:"  which  laft  was  publilhed  after  his  death,  as 
others  of  his  pieces  were. 

JUNiUS,  or  Du  JON  (Franc is\  profeffor  of  divinity 
at  Levden,  was  defcended  of  a  noble  family ;  and  born  at 
Bourges,  1545.  At  13,  he  began  to  ftudy  the  law;  and 
afterwards  went  to  Geneva,  to  ftudy  the  languages  ;  but,  being 
retrained  and  defeated  in  his  purfuit?,  for  want  of  a  proper 
fupport  from  his  family,  he  refolved  to  get  his  bread  bv  teaching 
fchool.  He  followed  this  way  of  life  in  Geneva,  till  1565  ; 
when  he  was  made  minifter  of  the  Walloon  church  at  Ant- 
werp. But  this  was  both  a  troublefome  and  dangerous  poft, 
on  account  of  the  tvmultuous  conflicts  between  the  papifts 
and  proteltants  at  that  time  :  and  he  was  foon  obliged  to  quit 
it,  and  to  wit  ldraw  into  Germany.  He  went  firft  to  Heidel- 
berg, where  the  elector,  Frederic  III.  received  him  very  gra- 
cioufly.  He  then  made  a  viiit  to  his  mother,  who  was  Hill 
living  at  Bourges  ;  after  which,  returning  to  the  Palatinate,  he 
was  made  minifter  of  the  church  of  Schoon  there.  This  was 
but  a  fmall  congregation ;  and,  while  he  held  it,  he  was 
fent  by  the  elector  to  the  prince  of  Orange's  armv,  during 
the  unfuccefsful  expedition  of  1568.  He  continued  chaplain 
to  that  prince  till  the  tioops  returned  into  Germany;  when 
he  refumed  his  church  in  the  Palatinate,  and  refided  upon  it 
till  1579-  This  year  his  patron,  the  elector,  appointed  him 
to  tranflate  the  Old  Teftament,  jointly  with  Tremellius  :  and 
this  employ  brought  him  to  Heidelberg.  He  afterwards  read 
public  lectures  at  Neuftadt,  till  prince  Cafimir,  adminifter  of 
the  electorate,  gave  him  the  divinity-profeffor's  chair  at  Heidel- 
berg. He  returned  into  France  with  the  duke  de  Bouillon  ; 
and  paying  his  refpedts  to  Henry  IV.  that  prince  fent  him  upon 
fome  employ  to  Germany.  Returning  to  give  an  account  of 
the  difcharge  of  his  commiffion,  and  palling  through  Holland, 
he  was  invited  to  be  divinity-profeffor  at  Leyden  ;  and,  obtain- 
ing the  permiffion  of  the   French  ambaiTudor,  he  accepted  the 

offer : 
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offer:  this  was  in  1592.  He  had  palTed  through  many  fcenes 
of  life,  and  he  wrote  an  account  of  them  himfelf  this  year : 
after  which,  he  filled  the  chair  at  Leyden,  with  great  reputa- 
tion for  the  fpace  of  ten  years,  when  he  was  fnatched  off  by 
the  plague  in  1602. 

He  was  married  no  lefs  than  four  times,  and  by  his  third 
wife  had  a  fon,  who  is  the  fubjecl:  of  the  next  article.  The 
titles  of  his  works  are  64  in  number;  fo  that  he  mould  feem 
to  haye  known  no  other  pleafure>  than  what  arofe  from  la- 
bour. What  he  is  chiefly,  and  almcft  only,  known  for  now, 
is  his  latin  verfion  of  thehebrew  text  of  the  Bible,  jointly  with 
Tremellius.  Scaliger,  according  to  his  cuftom,  abufed  him 
while  living,  but  extolled  him  when  dead.  Du  Pin  fays,  that 
he  was  certainly  a  good  grammarian,  but  no  very  greit  divine. 
Bayle  calls  him  a  learned  and  an  honeft  man,  and  fo  far  from 
running  into  extremes  with  religious  zealots  as  to  believe  that 
good  men  might  befaved  in  any  communion.  In  the  account 
of  his  own  life,  he  relates  of  himfelf  two  very  extraordinary 
things  :  one,  that,  though  in  his  youth  he  had  a  moft  lingu- 
lar averfion  to  love,  gallantry,  or  any  connection  with  females, 
he  yet  lived  to  marry  four  wives  ;  the  other,  that  he  was  in 
that  feafon  of  his  life  feduced  into  atheifm,  from  which  he 
reprefents  himfelf  as  almoft  miraculoufly  redeemed. 

JUNIUS  (Francis)  or  Francois  Da  JON,  fon  of 
the  preceding,  was  born  at  Heidelberg  in  1589;  and  received 
the  firft  elements  of 'his  education  at  Leyden,  apparently 
with  a  view  to  letters:  but,  upon  the  death  of  his  father  at 
1602,  refolving  to  go  into  the  army,  in  the  fervice  of  the 
prince  of  Orange,  he  applied  himfelf  particularly  to  fuch 
branches  of  the  mathematics  as  are  neceffary  to  make  a  figure 
in  the  military  life.  He  had  made  a  good  progrefs  in  thefe 
accomplishments  at  20  years  of  a;e ;  when  the  war,  being 
concluded  by  a  truce  for  12  years  in  1609,  Put  mtn  uPon 
a  different  courfe.  He  determined  to  fall  in  with  the  fiate 
of- the  times,  and  cultivate  the  arts  of  peace  by  a  clofe  appli- 
cation to  Itudy.  At  this  time  he  collected,  digefted,  and 
publifhed,  fome  of  his  father's  writings.  After  lome  years 
ipent  thus  in  his  own  country,  he  relolved,  for  farther  im- 
provement, to  travel  abroad.  With  that  view,  he  went  firft 
to  France,  and  then  croffed  the  water  to  England,-  in  1620. 
He  recommended  himfelf,  by  his  learning  and  the  fweetnefs 
of  his  manners,  to  the  literati  there;  and,  being  taken  into 
the  family  of  Thomas  earl  of  Arundel,  he  continued  in  it  for 
the  fpace  of  30  years.  During  his  abode  there,  he  made 
frequent  excurfions  to  Oxford,  chiefly  for  the  fake  of  the 
Bodleian  and  other  libraries:  where,  meeting  with  feveral 
anglo-faxon  books,  he  rei'olved  to  make  an  advantage  of  them, 
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and  to  ftudy  the  language,  which  was  here  negle£ted.  He 
perceived,  by  the  knowledge  he  acquired  in  the  anglo-faxon 
tongue,  that  it  would  be  of  fervice  to  him  for  discovering 
many  etymologies  necelTary  to  clear  up  the  Flemifh,  Belgic, 
German,  and  Englifh,  languages;  and  therefore  devoted  him- 
felf  wholly  to  that  ftudy.  He  afterwards  learnt  the  ancient 
language  of  the  Goths,  Francs,  Cimbri.  and  Frifons;  where- 
by he  difcovered  the  etymology  of  feveral  Italian,  French, 
and Spanifh,  words:  for,  the  Goths,  Vandals,  French,  Bur- 
gundians,  and  Genr.ans,  fpread  their  language  in  the 
provinces  they  conquered,  of  which  fome  veftiges  are  {till 
left. 

After  he  had  applied  himfelf  fufficiently  for  the  acquiring 
of  thele  languages,  he  difcovered,  as  he  declared  both  pri- 
vately and  publicly,  that  the  Gothic  was  the  mother  ot  all 
the  Teutonic  tongues:  whence  fprang  the  old  Cimbrian, 
tranfmitted  to  pofterity  by  the  remains  of  the  Runic,  as 
likewife  the  Swediih,  Danifh,  Norwegian,  Icelandifh;  in 
which  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  exprefTed  their  thoughts 
at  that  time.  From  the  anglo-faxon,  which  itfelf  is  either 
a  branch  of  the  Gothic  or  its  lifter,  and  daughter  of  the  fame 
mother,  fprang  the  Englifh,  Scotch,  Belgic,  and  the  old 
language  of  Friefland.  From  the  Gothic  and  Saxon  languages, 
fprang  that  of  the  Francs,  which  is  the  mother-tongue  of 
Upper- Germany.  He  was  fo  paffionately  fond  of  this  ftudy, 
that,  after  30  years  chiefly  fpent  upon  it  in  England,  being 
informed  there  were  fome  villages  in  Friefland  where  the 
ancient  language  of  the  Saxons  was  preferved,  he  went 
thither,  and  lived  two  years  among  them  Then,  returning 
into  Holland,  he  met  with  the  old  gothic  MS.  called  the 
Silver  One;  becaufe  the  rourgofpels  are  written  there  in  filver 
gothic  letters.  He  devoted  his  whole  ftudy  in  the  explication 
of  it,  which  he  completed  in  a  little  time;  and  publiihed  it, 
with  notes  of  Dr.  Marfhal,  in  1665  [y].  He  returned  into 
England  in  1674,  in  order  to  perufe  fuch  englifh-faxon  books 
as  had  hitherto  efcaped  his  diligence,  elpecially  thole  in  the 
cottonian  library.  Oct.  167c,  he  retired  to  Oxford.  He 
was  now  87  ;  and  intended  not  to  leave  that  beloved  univerfity 
any  more.  At  firft,  he  had  lodgings  oppofite  to  Lincoln- 
college,  for  the  fake  of  Dr.  Marfhal],  re£tor  of  that  fociety; 
who  had  been  his  pupil  in  the  ftudy  of  the  northern  lan- 
guages, and  was  then  a  great  critic,  as  well  as    Junius,  in 

[y]  The    title  is,  u  GlolTarium  Go-  antiquas  duas,  Gothicam   fc.  &  Anglo- 

tbicum  in   quatuor  evangelia    Cothica,  S.ixonicam,     &c."      ibid.      bee    feme 

Dordrac.    1665,"   4to.    Dr.   Marfhall's  account  of  Dr.  Marshall  in    Alh.  Oxon. 

performance    is   intituled,    "   Obferva-  Vol.  II.  col.  7S2-3. 
t>ones  in  evangeliorum    verfiones  per 

them. 
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them.  Afterwards,  he  intended  to  put  fome  of  his  notes  and 
collections  into  order ;  and,  to  avoid  the  interruption  of 
frequent  vifits,  he  removed  to  an  obfeure  houfe  in  St.  Ebbe's 
parifh,  where  he  digefted  fome  things  for  the  prefs,  and-  made 
a  deed  of  gift  of  all  his  MSS  and  collections  to  the  public 
library  [z]. 

Aug.  1677,  upon  the  invitation  of  his  nephew,  Dr.  Ifaac 
VoTfius,  canon  of  Windfor,  he  went  to  his  houfe;  and 
there  was  feized  of  a  fever,  which  carried  him  off  Nov.  19th 
following.  His  corpfe  was  interred  in  St.  George's  chapel, 
within  the  caftle;  and  the  following  year  a  table  of  white 
marble  was  fixed  to  the  wall  near  his  grave,  with  an  in- 
scription in  latin.  He  was  not  only  mailer  of  great  erudi- 
tion, but  likewife  led  an  excellent  life,  being  free  from  any 
vicious  habit. v  He  did  not  thirft  after  riches  or  honours,  his 
b:oks  were  his  only  care;  and  perhaps  no  one  ever  ftudied 
more,  without  prejudicing  his  health.  He  ufed  to  rife  at 
four  in  the  morning,  both  winter  and  fummer,  and  ftudv  till 
dinner-time,  which  was  at  one:  after  dinner  he  ufed  himfelf, 
for  his  health's  fake,  till  three,  in  fome  bodily  exercife,  walk- 
ing, or  running:  he  returned  to  his  fludies  at  three,  and 
did  not  leave  them  till  eight,  when  he  went  to  fupper,  and 
then  to  bed.  He  very  feldom  ftirred  abroad,  and  never  but 
when  fome  bufinefs  obliged  him.  Notwithflanding  this,  he 
enjoyed  a  perfect  ftate  of  health,  and  was.  never  once  fick. 
Though  he  lpent  fo  long  a  feries  of  years  in  this  folitary 
manner,  poring  upon  barbarous  books  and  wild  words,  and 
making  five  Gothic  or  Teutonic  lexicons,  yet  it  did  not  any 
ways  leflen  the  gaiety  of  his  temper,  not  even  in  his  extreme 
old  age.  He  was  free  from  peevifhnefs,  and  affable  to  thofe 
who  vifited  him,  though  he  did  not  like  to  be  interrupted. 
We  fhall  now  fpeak  of  his  printed  works.  Befides  the 
"  GlolTarium  Gothicum,"  they  are  but  few;  the  chief  of 
which  is  that  intituled  "  De  pidlura  vererum,  1637"  4to. 
and  printed  again,  with  large  additions,  1694,  at  Rotterdam,  in 
folio.  He  printed  likewife  an  Englifh  tranilation,  intituled, 
"The  Painting  of  the  Ancients;"  in  three  books,  with 
additions  and  alterations,  Lond.  1638.  1  o  the  folio  edition 
was  prefixed  his  life,  written  by  Graevius.  2.  "  Obfervationes 
in  VVillerami  Francicam  paraphrafin  Cantici  canticorum,  Amff . 
1655,"  8vo.     3.   Several  letters  in  "  Ger.  Joh.  Voffii  &  cla- 

[z]  There  is  a  lift  of  them  in  Ath.  fcrihed   for   the   prefs.     His  "  Etymo- 

Oxon   under  this  article.     The  chief  is  logtcon    Anglicanum"     was    publifhed 

his  Gloffkry,  in  five  languages,  explain-  in    1743,    in    folio,    bv     Edward  Lye, 

ing  the  origin    of  the    northern     Ian-  M.    A.   vicar    of   Little   Houghton    in 

guages.     Jt    contains     nine      volumes,  Noitttamptonfhire. 
Which  biflion   Fell   caufed  to   be  tran- 

Voi..  IX.  F  rorum 
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rorum  virorum  ad  eum  epiftolse,  London,  1690,"  fol.  where 
Voffius  ftyles  our  author  "  Vir  omnifaria  dodtrina  & 
generis  fplendore  ornatiflimus."  De  orig.  &  pr°g-  idolatr. 
lib.  3.  c.  5. 

JUNTAS,  the  names  of  two  celebrated  printers  in  the 
fifteenth  and  fixteenth  centuries.  Philip  began  to  print  at 
Geneva  in  1497,  and  died  in  1519.  Bernard  Junta,  his 
brother,  or,  as  fome  fay,  only  his  coufin,  was  of  equal  repu- 
tation. The  editions  of  the  greek  daffies  by  Philip  Junta  are 
in  very  great  eftimation. 

JUNTA  (Thomas),  a  phyfician,  as  fome  fay,  of  Venice; 
he  published,  about  the  year  1554,  a  learned  treatife  concerning 
the  battles  of  the  ancients. 

JURET  (Francis),  a  native  of  Dijon,  was  an  excellent 
fcholar  and  critic.  He  publifhed  fome  notes  on  Symmachus, 
and  fome  poetical  pieces  in  the  "  Delicia?  Poetarum  Gallorum." 
He  died  in  1626. 

JUR1EU  (Peter),  a  French  proteflant  divine,  fometimes 
called  the  Goliah  of  the  proteftants  [a],  was  born  Dec.  24, 
1637.  His  father,  Daniel  Jurieu,  was  minifter  of  the  re- 
formed religion  at  Mer;  his  mother,  the  daughter  of  Peter  du 
Moulin,  minifter  and  profeffor  at  Sedan.  He  was  fent,  after 
the  firft  rudiments  of  his  education  under  Rivet  in  Holland, 
to  his  maternal  uncle  Peter  du  Moulin,  then  in  England ; 
where,  having  finilhed  his  theological  ftudies,  he  took  orders 
in  that  church:  but,  upon  the  death  of  his  father,  being  called 
home  to  fucceed  him  at  Mer,  and  finding  what  he  had  done  in 
England  difliked  by  the  reformed  in  his  own  country,  he  fub- 
mitted  to  a  re-ordination  by  prefbyters,  in  the  form  of  the 
foreign  proteftants.  After  fome  time,  he  officiated  in  the 
French  church  of  Vitri ;  where  the  people  were  fo  much  pleafed 
with  him,  that  they  did  all  in  their  power  to  obtain  him  for 
their  proper  minifter:  and  it  was  here  that  he  compofed  his 
*'  Treatife  of  Devotion."  Before  this,  in  1670,  he  had  brought 
himfelf  into  the  notice  of  the  public,  by  refuting  a  project  for 
re-uniting  all  the  feels  of  chriftianity,  wrote  by  d'Huiffeau, 
minifter  of  Saumur.  He  was  afterwards  invited  to  Sedan, 
where  he  discharged  the  office  of  profeffor  in  divinity  and 
hebrew  with  great  reputation.  In  1673,  he  wrote  his  "  Pre- 
fervative  againft  popery,"  which  he  oppofed  to  the  expofition 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  catholic  church  by  M.de  Meaux,  bilhop 
of  Condom:  and,  in  1675,  that  prelate  had  difguifed  the  fir  ft 
part  of  his  work,  intituled,  "  A  Vindication  of  the  Morality 

[a]  This  title  was  given  him  ironi-     Anthony,    who  is  called  his  armour* 
cally  by  the  papifts.     See  Baylc's  D-,c\.    bearer  by  the  fame  party. 
Rem,  (JS)  under  the  article  of  Arnavild 

Of 
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of  the  Proteflants  againft  the  Accufations  of  Mr.  Arnauld,  &c." 
In  168 1,  the  univerfity  of  Sedan  being  taken  from  the  pro- 
teftants  [b],  our  profeftor  refolved  to  accept  an  invitation  fent 
to  him  from  that  of  Rouen  ;  but  discovering,  meanwhile,  that 
the  French  court  knew  the  author  of  "  La  Politique  du  Clerge," 
he  was  apprehenflve  of  coming  into  trouble  on  that  account, 
and  therefore  retired  haftily  into  Holland.  He  was  no  fooner 
arrived  in  this  country,  than  he  received  an  offer  of  the  di- 
vinity-chair in  the  univerfity  of  Groningen;  but  his  friends 
having  founded  fuch  a  profeiTorfhip  for  him  at  Rotterdam, 
he  preferred  this  refidence  to  the  other :  and  he  was  alfo  ap- 
pointed minifler  of  the  Walloon  church  in  the  fame  town. 
He  had  not  been  long  in  this  happy  fituation,  when  he 
produced  to  the  public  "  Les  derniers  Efforts  de  l'lnnocence 
affligee." 

He  was  now  in  a  place  of  liberty;  and,  having  nothing  to 
fear,  gave  full  fcope  to  his  imagination,  naturally  too  warm 
and  fanguine.  In  this  temper,  he  applied  himfelf  to  ftudy  the 
book  of  "  the  Revelations,"  and  thought  he  ha'dS  certainly 
discovered  the  true  meaning  of  it  by  a  kind  of  infpiration; 
which  mewed  him,  that  France  was  the  place  of  the  great 
city,  where  the  witneffes  mentioned  in  the  apocalypfe  lay  dead, 
but  not  buried;  and  that  they  were  to  rife  to  life  again  in  three 
years  and  a  half,  namely,  in  1689.  He  was  unalterably  fixed 
and  confirmed  in  tliis  perfualion  by  the  revolution  which 
happened  in  England  in  1688;  intbmuch,  that  he  addreffed 
a  letter  upon  that  fubjefr.  to  king  William,  whom  he  con- 
fulered  as  the  inflrument  intended  by  God  to  carry  his  defigns 
into  execution.  In  the  mean  time,  this  was  charged  upon 
him  as  an  artifice,  only  to  prepare  people  for  a  much  greater 
revolution;  and  he  was  fufperSted  to  harbour  no  other  defign 
than  that  of  exciting  people  to  take  up  arms,  and  fetting  all 
Europe  in  a  flame.  The  foundation  of  this  belief  was  his 
not  ihewing  any  figns  of  confufion  after  the  event  had  given 
the  lye  to  his  prophecies :  they  built  likewife  on  this,  that,  after 
the  example  of  Comenius,  he  had  attempted  to  re-unite  the  lu- 
therans  and  calvinifts,  in  hopes  of  increafing  the  number  of 
troops  to  attack  Antichrift.  But  thefe  accufations  were 
brought  only  by  the  romanifts,  his  conftant  enemies.  Thofe 
who    were  nearer  him  faw  very  plainly,  that   his  prophecies! 

[b]  The   principality  of  Sedan   had  maintained,  with  all  the  rights  and  pri- 

been  a  fovereign  ftate  till    1642;  when  vileges  which   it  then  enjoyed  :  yet  all 

the  duke  of  Bouillon  yielded   it  up  to  this  could  not  fave  the  univerfity  :  the 

Lewis   XII.    on  condition   that    every  king  even  ordered,  that  it  fhould  be fup-- 

thing   fhould  continue   in    the  flate  in  prelled  before  any  other  :  the  decree  was 

which  it  then  was.     Lewis  XIV.  rati-  made  July  9,   1681,  and  notified  to  the 

fied  the  fame  treaty  ;  and  promifed,  that  univerfity  the  14th  of  the  fame  month, 

the  proteltant  religion  fhould.  be  there  Des  Maizeaux,  <(  Life  of  JBayle." 

F  2,  were 
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were  the  effect,  of  enthufiafm,  and  what  he  called  conviction; 
and  that,  under  this  prepoffeffion,  he  gave  into  the  belief 
of  a  great  number  of  prodigies,  which  he  vouched  for  fo 
many  prefages  or  forerunners  of  the  accomplifhment  of  the 
prophecies. 

His  chagrin  upon  this  occafion  was  great ;  and  it  was  not 
a    little  heightened,    when  he  thought  himfelf  infulted   upon 
the  falfehood  of  his  interpretations      He  was  fo  unfortunate 
as  to  quarrel  with  his   bell  friends,  becaufe  they  oppofed  his 
fentiments.     This    drew   him   into   violent  difputes,  and  par- 
ticularly with  Mr.  Bayle  [cl,  who  wrote  againft  him.     The 
oppofition  of  Bayle  was  the  more  refented  by   him,    as   he 
had  been  a  friend  to  him,  and  was  initrumental  in  procuring 
him  the  philosophical  chair  at  Sedan  in   1675.     They   feem 
to  have   been  very  intimately  connected ;  for,  after  the   fup- 
preflion    of  that  univerfity,    they  were  preferred  together  to 
different  profefforfhips   at   Rotterdam   in  1681;  and  they  both 
wrote  againft  Maimbourg's  "  Hiftory  of  Calvinifm"  in  1682. 
But  here,  it  is  faid,  the  firft  feeds  of  the  quarrel  between  them 
were    fown.       Both  the    pieces    excelled    in   different   ways. 
Jurieu's  was   more  complete  and  full  than   Bayle's,  and  he 
anfwered  Maimbourg  with  a  great  deal  of  ftrength  ;  but  then 
the  reader  did  not  meet  there  with  that  eafy  and  natural  flyle, 
thoie  lively  and  agreeable  reflections,  which  diftinguifhed  the 
latter.     The  preference  given  to  Bayle  was  obferved  by  Jurieu 
with  difdain  :  he  began  to  look  upon  .Bayle  as  his  competitor, 
conceived  a  iealoufly  and  hatred  for  him  ;  and  to  what  length 
it  was  carried  afterwards  mav  be  feen  in  the  article  of  Bayle. 
In  fhort,  it  muft  not  be  diffemblcd,  that  our  author's  con- 
duct W-ts  far  from  being  commendable  in   regard  to  Bayle,  or 
"any  of  his  antagoniits.  hven  thofe  fynods,  where  his  authority 
■was   the   greatefl,  engaged    in  the  conteft,  and  jultified   Mr. 
Saurin,  pallor  of  Utrecht,  and  other  perfons  of  merit,  whom 
Jurieu   had    not    fpared   to   accufe    of   heterodoxy :    nay,  the 
matter  was  carried  fo  far,  thar,  in  fome  of  thefe  church  par- 
liaments,   there    palled  decrees,    wherein,    though   his    name 
was  not  mentioned,  yet  the  opinions  he  had  advanced  upon 
baptifm,  juftification,  and  the  new  fyftem  of  the  church,  were 
abfolutely  condemned.      Thefe  troubles  continued  while  he 
lived,  and  at  length  threw  him  into  a  lownefs  of  fpirits,  under 
which  he  languilhed  for  feveral  years  before  his  death  ;  for  he 

[c]  See  the  article  of  Zuerius  TUnx-  noJs  ngainft  our  author,  upon  informa- 

hornius,  in  the  la  ft  volume  of  his  Dtdl.  ticn  of  his  having  maintained,  that  it 

Rem.(o),  where  there    is  a  particular  was  lawful  to  hate  one's  enemies, 
account  of  the  proceedings  in  fome  fy- 

did 
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did  not  die  till  17 13,  at  Rotterdam,  in  his  76th  year.  Some 
other  of  his  \v  kings  are  mentioned  below  [d]. 

JURIN  (Dr.  James),  a  diftinguifhed  perfon,  who  cul- 
tivated medicine  and  mathematics  with  equal  fuccefs.  He 
was  fecretary  of  the  Royal  Society  in  London,  as  well  as 
pr  iident  of  the  College  of  Phyficians  there.  '  He  had  great 
difpr.t-es  with  Michellotti  upon  the  momentum  of  running 
waters,  with  Robins  upon  dittincT:  viilon,  and  with  the  par- 
tizans  of  Leibnitz  upon  moving  bodies.  A  treatife  of  his 
"  upon  Vifion'  is  printed  in  Smith's  "Optics."  He  died 
in  1750. 

JUSSIEU  (Antony  de),  an  eminent  botanift,  was  born 
at  Lyons  in  1686.  He  cultivated,  with  fo  much  fuccefs,  a 
talent  for  natural  hiftory,  which  difcovered  itfelf  in  his  ear- 
liell  years,  that,  in  1712,  he  obtained  a  place  in  the  academy 
ot  Sciences.  After  traveling  various  parts  of  Europe,  he 
fettled  in  I  aris,  where  he  publifhed  various  works  on  the  molt 
intei citing  parts  of  natural  hiftory.  He  made  an  appendix  to 
Tourntfort,  ami  methodized  and  abridged  the  work  of  Barre- 
lier.  on  the  pants  of  France,  Spain,  and  Italy.  He  alio 
pnctilcd  phytic,  and  was  remarkable  on  all  occafions  for  gi- 
ving a  diftinguilhed  preference  to  the  poor,  to  whom  he  not 
onlv  gave  advice,  but  alms.  He  neverthelefs  left  behind  him 
a  very  conliderable  fortune,  of  which  his  brother  Bernard  was 
the  heir.     He  died  of  an    apoplexy,    at   the  age  of  72,    in 

JUSSIEU  (Bernard),  brother  of  the  preceding,  was  alfo 
a  native  of  Lyons,  and  born  in  1699.  Like  his  brother,  he 
was  a  practitioner  of  phyfic,  and  eminent  for  his  botanical 
{kill  and  refearches.  He  was  member  of  various  learned  aca- 
demies in  Europe.     He  was  curator  of  the  plants  of  the  Royal 

f  n]  Thefe  are  as  follows :  "  Hiftoire  end  of  Bnyle's  Di<5V.  "  Traite  de  l'unite 
thi  Calvinifme  &  du  P.ipfme  mife  en  pa-  de  l'eglife,  &c.  1688;"  "  Le  vray  fyf- 
raliele,&c.  1683  ;  '  '•  Lettres  paftorales,  temede  l'eglife  &  la  veritable  analyfe  de 
trois  tomes."  Thtfe  letter^re  upon  the  la  foi,  &c.  1686;"  "  L'efprit  de  Mr. 
fubjecl  of  the  accomplishment  of  the  Arnauld,  i6?4  ;"  "  Abrege  de  l'hif- 
prophecies.  In  one  of  them,  for  Jan.  toiie  do  concile  de  Trente,  &c.  1683;" 
169c,  having  quoted,  as  proof  of  the  "  Les  prejugez legitimes contrelepapif- 
favourable  intentions  of  the  allies,  a  me.  1685;'  "  Le  Janfenif.e  convaincu 
propofd  for  peace,  drawn  up  by  the  de  vains  fopbiftiquerie ;"  "  Le  philofo. 
diet  of  Raufbon,  which  had  been  forged  phe  de  Rotterdam  accufe,  atteint,  8c 
by  a  fpeculati^e  politician  in  Amftei-  convaincu;"  "Traite  hiftcriqne  con- 
dam,  he  was  fo  vaftly  afhamed  of  his  tenant  le  jugement  d'un  Proteftant  fur 
having  been  impofed  upon  by  thi^  fidti-  la  tbeologie  myftique,  &c.  1700  ;" 
tious  piece,  that  he  inftantly  printer!  "  Jngement  fur  les  methodes  rigides  & 
another  edition  of  his  letter,  in  which  relachees,  &c.  i6g6;"  "  Traite  de  la 
he  omitted  that  article.  "  Parallel  de  nature  St  la  grace;''  "  Apologie  pour 
trois  Lettrs  paftorales  de  Mr.  Jurien,  l'accompliflement  de  proprieties,  1687  •" 
&c.  1696,"  quoted  in  a  "  Dilfertation  "  Quelque  Sermons,  Sic." 
eunccrniug  defamatory  Libels,"  at  the 
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Garden  at  Paris,  and  invited  by  the  king  himfelf  to  fuperin- 
tend  the  arrangement  of  a  botanical  garden  at  Triaron.  He 
was  highly  efteemed  by  his  royal  mafter,  and  enjoyed,  what 
was  no  lefs  honourable,  the  friendship  and  confidence  of  Lin- 
naeus. He  had  numerous  pupils,  by  whom  he  was  effectually 
regarded,  and  died  in  poffefiion  of  univerfal  efteem  in  1777, 
in  the  79th  year  of  his  age. 

JUSTEL  (Christopher),  counfellor  and  fecretary  td 
the  French  king,  was  born  at  Paris,  1580.  Having  excel- 
lent parts,  and  a  ftrong  bent  to  letters,  he  made  a  great  pro- 
grefs  ;  and,  as  foon  as  he  left  the  college,  applving  himfelf  to 
the  ftudy  of  the  councils  and  ecclefialtical  hiftory,  he  pub- 
lished the  "  Code  of  Canons  of  the  Church  univerfal,  and 
the  Councils  of  Africa,  with  Notes."  He  held  a  literary  cor- 
refpondence  with  the  moft  learned  men  of  his  time,  as  Ufher, 
Salmafius,  Blondel,  Sir  Henry  Spelman,  and  others,  till  his 
death,  which  happened  at  Paris  in  1649.  He  had  the  cha- 
racter of  knowing  more  of  the  middle  age  than  any  of  bis 
time.  Befides  the  Code  already  mentioned,  he  published,  in 
1645,  "  The  genealogical  Hiftory  of  the  Houfeof  Auvergne  ;'* 
and  divers  collections  of  Greek  and  Latin  canons,  from  feveral 
MSS.  which  formed  the  *' Bibliothcca  juris  canonici  veteris," 
published  at  Paris  in  1668,  in  2  vols,  folio,  by  William  Voet 
and  our  author's  fon :  concerning  whom  fee  the  next  ar- 
ticle. 

JUSTEL  (Henry),  born  at  Paris  in  1620,  and  fecretary 
and  counfellor  to  the  king,  was  a  man  of  diftinguifhed  learn- 
ing himfelf,  as  alfo  a  remarkable  encourager  of  it  in  others. 
His  houfe  was  the  ufual  refort  of  men  of  letters,  among  whom 
we  find  Mr.  Locke  and  Dr.  Hickes ;  which  mews  that  it  was 
open  to  men  of  all  complexions  and  principles.  In  reality, 
Mr.  Juftel  always  profeffed  a  particular  refpect  for  the  Englifh 
nation,  and  had  an  acquaintance  with  many  great  men  there. 
He  forefaw  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantz,  feveral  years 
before  it  happened  ;  and  foretold  the  time  to  Dr.  Hickes  [e]\ 

He 

[e]  There   is  fomething  fo  remark-  to  talk  in  confidence  with  you,  fo  I  will 

able  in  this  affair,  that  the  reader  muft  be  tell  you  a  fecret,  that  almoft  none  of  us 

pleafed  with  the  following  account  of  it,  knows  befides  my  felf:  our  extirpation  is 

from  a  letter  of  Dr.  Hickes  to  a  friend,  decreed  ;  we  muit  all  be  banifhed  our 

This  gentleman,  who,  upon  his  travels  country,   or  turn  papifts.     I  tell  it  you, 

abroad,   made    a    confiderdble  ftay    at  becaufe  I  intend  to  come  into  England, 

Paris,  fet  apart  one  day  in  the  week  for  where  I  have  many  friends ;   and   that, 

vifking  Mr.  Juftel.  Jnone  of  thefe  vifits,  when  1  come  to  fee  you  among  the  reft, 

after  fome  difcourfe  about  the  P'roteftant  you  may  rememher  that  I  told   it  you. 

churches,  obferveil  by  Dr.  Hickes  to  be  Upon  this,   I    afked    him,  how   long  it 

in    many   places   demolifhed,   notwith-  would   be    before   this  fad  perfecution 

fianding  the    edict   of   Nantz,  "  Alas,  would  be  put  into  execution  ?    He  an- 

Su,"  (ays  Mr.  Juftel,  <*  as  I  am  went  fvwred,  within  four  or  five  years  at  moft  ; 

and 
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He  fent  by  Dr.  Hickes  the  original  MS.  in  Greek  of  the 
"  Canonrs  ecclefiae  univerfalis,"  publifhed  by  his  father,  and 
other  choice  MSS  to  be  prefented  to  the  univerfity  of  Oxford  : 
upon  the  receipt  of  which  benefaction,  that  learned  body  con- 
ferred on  him  the  degree  of  LL.D.  June  23,  1675.  He  ieft 
Paris  in  1681,  upon  the  perfecution  of"  the  Proteitants ;  and, 
coming  to  London,  was,  fome  time  after,  made  keeper  of 
the  king's  library  at  St.  James's,  to  which  is  annexed  a 
falary  of  200I.  per  annum.  He  held  this  place  till  his 
death,  Sept.  1693,  and  was  then  fucceeded  by  Dr.  Richard 
Bentley. 

Our  author  wrote  feveral  books,  the  titles  whereof  may  be 
feen  in  the  Catalogue  of  the  Bodleian  Library. 

JUSTIN,  an  ancient  Latin  hiftorian,  who  abridged  the 
large  work  of  Trogus  Pompeius,  and  by  that  abridgement 
has  (they  fay)  occafioned  the  lofs  of  the  original  But  we 
fufpedt,  that  they  rniftake  the  caufe  for  the  effect :  for,  it  is 
much  more  probable,  that  the  negleft  of  the  original  occa- 
fioned the  abridgement ;  as  commonly  happens  in  the  de- 
cline of  letters.  Who  Juftin  was,  and  when  he  lived,  is  al- 
together uncertain  :  certainly  not  in  the  reign  of  Antoninus 
Pius,  as  fome  have  imagined.  The  abridgement  is  in  44. 
books,  comprizing  a  hiftory  of  the  world  from  Minus  to 
Auguftus  Ca?far  ;  and  is  written  with  great  purity  and  ele- 
gance, excepting  here  and  there  a  word,  which  favours  of 
encroaching  barbarifm.  La  Mothe  le  Vayer  thinks  "  his 
manner  or  writing  fo  excellent  as  to  be  worthy  the  age  of 
Auguftus  rather  than  that  of  the  Antonines."  There  are 
editions  of  him  in  all  fizes ;  and  the  beft  critics,  particularly 
Graivius,  have  written  notes  upon  him. 

JUSTIN  (furnamed  the  Martyr),  one  of  the  earlieft 
writers  of  the  chriftian  church,  was  born  at  Neapolis,  the 
ancient  Sichem  of  Paleftine,  in  the  province  of  Samaria. 
His  father  Prifcius,  being  a  Gentile  Greek,  brought  him  up 
in  his  own  religion,  and  had  him  educated  in  all  the  Gre- 
cian learning  and  philofophy.  To  complete  his  itudies,  he 
travelled  to  hgypt ;  the  ufual  tour  on  this  occalion,  as  being 
the  feat  of  the  more  myiterious  and  recondite  literature  at  this 
time  :  he  was  fhewn,  as  he  tells  you,  at  Alexandria,  the  rt- 
mains   of  thofe   cells,    where  the  feventy  tranllators  of  the 

and  remember,  fays  he  again,    that  I  clufion  was  thrown  out  pf  the  houfe  of 

foretold  the  time. — After  he  had  been  lords],  he  faid,  Sir,  don't  you  remember 

fome  time  in  London,  he  made  a  vifit  to  what  I  told  you  of  the  perfecution  we 

the  dodtor  at  his  houfe  on  Tower-hill ;  have  fmce  fulfered,  and  of  the  time  when 

where,  prefently   after  the    common  it  would  begin  ?  and  now  you  fee  all  has 

forms  of  congratulating  one  another   [it  accordingly  come  to  paf*. 
was  about  the  time  that  the  bill  of  ex- 

F  4  Bible 
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Bible  performed  what  is  called  the  Septuagint  Verfior.  He 
had,  from  his  firft,  application  to  philofophy,  difliked  the 
ftoic  and  peripatetic  ;  and  ciiofe  the  feci:  of  Plato,  with  whofe 
ideas  lie  was  greatly  token,  and  of  which  he  refolved  to  make 
himfeif  mafler.  He  was  prolecuting  this  defign  in  contem- 
plation and  falitary  walks  by  the  fea-fide,  when  there  met 
him  one  dav  a  gr<ve  and  ancient  perfon  of  a  venerable  afpedt, 
who,  falling  into  dncoune  upon  the  fubjefl  of  his  thoughts, 
tur:ied  the  conversation,  bv  degrees,  from  the  fancied  excel- 
lence of  platonifm  to  the  fuperior  perfection  of  (  hriftianitv  ; 
and  performed  .is  part  fo  well,  as  to  raife  an  ardent  curiofity 
in  our  platonift  to  enquire  into  the  merits  of  that  religion. 
He  <rives  this  account  himfeif  in  his  "  Dialogue  with  Try- 
pho  ;"  and  the,  lefult  of  that  enquirv  was  his  converfion, 
which  happened  about  the  16th  year  of  Trajan's  reign,  A.  C. 
132 

J^everal  of  hi  old  friends  among  the  Heathens  were  not  a 
little  tro<  bled  at  the  lofs  of  fo  eminent  a  peifon  :  for  their 
fat'sfa-^ion,  tnerefore,  he  drew  up  an  accoftnt  of  his  condudt, 
with  the  reaions  of  ir,  in  the  view  of  bringing  them  into  the 
fame  fentiments.  However,  in  laying  down  his  former  pro- 
fefiion,  he  (till  retained  the  ancient  dieis  ;  preaching  and  de- 
fendmgthe  (.Jhriftian  religion  under  hrs  olu  philofophic  garb, 
the  pallium,  or  cloak,  o?  the  Grecian  philoforhers.  About 
the  beginning  of  Antoninus  Pius'^  reign,  he  went  to  Rome, 
and  there  he  ftrenuonflv'  fet  himfeif  to  defend  and  promote 
the  Chriftian  caufe :  in  which  (pint  finding  the  heretic  Mar- 
cion  verv  buiy  in  propagating  his  pernicious  princip'es,  he  re- 
folved particularly  to  oppofe  him.  This  heretic  was  the 
fon  of  a  biihop  born  in  Pontus,  and,  for  deflowering  a  vir- 
gin, had  been  excommunicated.  Upon  this,  he  fled  to 
Rome,  where  he  broached  his  errors:  the  chief  of  which 
was,  "  That  there  are  two  Gods,  one  the  creator  of  the 
world,  whom  he  fuppofed  to  be  the  God  of  the  Old  Teftament, 
and  the  anth  r  of  evil  ;  the  other  a  more  fovereign  and  fupreme 
being,  creator  of  more  excellent  things,  the  father  of  Chrih1, 
whom  he  fent  into  'he  world  to  difTolve  the  law  and  the  pro- 
phets, and  to  deftroy  the  worKs  of  rhe  other  Deity,  whom  he 
ftv led  the  (  od  of  the  Jews."  Juftin  encountt  red  this  heretic 
both  in  word  and  writing,  and  camp  fed  a  book  againft  his 
principles,  which  he  alfo  published.  In  the  fame  fpirit,  when 
the  Chriffians  came  to  be  more  feverely  dealt  with,  traduced, 
defamed,  and  perfecuted,  by  virtue  of  the  ftanding  laws  of  the 
empire,  Juftin  drew  up  his  firft  apology  about  the  year  160  ; 
and  prefented  it  to  the  emperor,  with  a  copy  of  his  predeceflbr 
Adrian's  refcript,  commanding  that  the  Chriftians  fhould  not 

be 
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be  needlefsly  and  unjuftly  vexed.  This  addrefs  was  not  with- 
out its  fuceefs  :  the  emperor,  being  in  his  own  nature  of  a 
merciful  and  generous  difpofition,  was  moved  to  give  orders, 
that  the  ChrifHans  fhould  be  treated  more  gently,  and  more 
regularly  proceeded  againft. 

Not  long  afterwards,  Juftin  made  a  vifit  into  the  Eaft  ;  and, 
among  other  parts,  went  to  Epheius.  Here  he  tell  into  the 
company  and  acquaintance  of  7  rypho,  a  Jew  of  great  note; 
with  whom  he  engaged  in  a  difpute,  that  held  for  two  days  : 
an  account  whereof  he  afterwards  wrote  in  apiece,  intituled 
his  "  Dialogue  with  Trypho."  By  the  conclufion  we  learn, 
he  was  then  ready  to  fa  fail  to  iLphel'us.  He  returned  at 
laft  to  Rome,  where  he  had  frequent  conferences  with  one 
Creicens,  a  phiio  opher  of  fome  repute  in  that  city ;  a  man, 
who  had  endeavoured  to  traduce  the  Chriftians,  and  reprefent 
their  religion  under  tiie  molt  infamous  character.  Mean  while, 
he  prefentedhis  lecond  apologv  to  Marcus  Antoninus  on  the 
following  occdfioM.  A  woman  at  Rome  had,  together  with 
her  hufhand,  lived  in  all  manner  of  wantonnefs,  and,  from  a 
vicious  courfe  of  life,  had  been  converted  to  chriftianitv  ; 
but,  being  reclaimed  herfeif,  fought  alfo  to  reclaim  her  huf- 
band,  till,  at  length,  finding  him  quite  obftinate,  fhe  pro- 
cured a  bill  of  divorce.  The  man,  enraged  at  this,  accuied 
her  to  the  emperor  of  being  a  chriltian  :  but,  ihe  putting  in  a 
petition  for  leave  to  anfwer  it,  he  relinquilhed  that  proiecu- 
tion  ;  and,  falling  upon  her  converter,  one  Ptolomeus,  pro- 
cured his  imprif  -nment  and  condemnation.  On  iliat  occafion, 
Lucius,  a  chriihan,  being  prefent,  prefumed  to  reprefent,  how 
hard  it  was,  that  an  innocent  and  virtuous  man,  charged  with 
no  crime,  mould  be  adjudged  to  die,  merely  for  bearing  the 
name  of"  a  chriltian :  a  procedure,  that  mult  certainly  be  a 
reflection  upon  the  government ;  which  wcrds  were  no  iooner 
out  of  his  mouth,  than  he,  together  with  a  third  perfon,  were 
fentenced  to  the  fame  fate.  I  lie  feverity  of  thefe  proceedings 
awakened  Juftin's  folicit  ude  and  care  for  the  reft  of  his  brethren  ; 
and  he  immediately  drew  up  his  fecond  apology,  wherein, 
among  other  things,  he  made  heavy  complaints  of"  the  malice 
and  envy  of"  his  awtagonift  Ocfcens.  Ihe  phi'ofopher,  nettled 
at  this  charge,  let  himlelf  to  turn  the  emperor's  disfavour 
againft  Juftin  ;  a»d,  whether  or  not  through  the  influence  of 
Creicens,  he  was  foon  after,  with  fix  of  his  companions, 
apprehended  and  brought  before  the  praefedt  of  the  city.  A  rter 
their  examination,  this  ientence  was  pronounced,  that  "They 
who  rerufe  to  facnflce  to  the  gods,  and  to  obey  the  imperial 
edicts,  be  firft  fcourged,  and  then  beheaded,  according  to  the 
laws  :"  which  was  put  in  execution  upon  Juftin  and  the  reft. 
This  happened,  according  to  Baronies,  A.  C.  165,  not  long 
3  after 
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after  Ju^m  had  prefented  his  fecond  apology ;  which  is  fai<f, 
therefore,  in  the  language  of  thofe  times,  to  have  procured 
him  the  crown  of  martyrdom. 

JUSTINIAN,  the  firft  Roman  emperor  of  his  name,  was 
nephew  of  Juftin  I.  and  fucceeded  his  uncle  in  the  imperial 
throne,  Aug.  i,  527.  He  began  his  reign  with  the  character 
of  a  moft  religious  prince,  publilhing  very  fevere  laws  againft 
heretics,  and  repairing  ruined  churches ;  in  this  fpirit,  he 
actually  declared  himfelf  protector  of  the  church.  While  he 
was  thus  re-eitablifhing  chriftianity  at  home,  he  carried  his 
arms  againft  the  enemies  of  the  empire  abroad,  with  fo  much 
fuccefs,  that  he  reinftated  it  in  its  ancient  glory.  He  was 
rery  happy  in  having  the  bed  general  of  the  age.  Belifarius 
conquered  the  Perfians  for  him  in  528,  542,  and  543.  The 
fame  general  exterminated  the  Vandals,  and  took  their  king 
Gilhmer  prifoner  in  533.  He  alfo  recovered  Africa  to  the 
empire  by  a  new  conqueft  ;  vanquifhed  the  Goths  in  Italy, 
taking  captive  their  king  Vitiges ;  and,  laftly,  defeated  the 
IV'Ioors  and  the  Samaritans.  But,  in  the  midft  of  thefe  glorious 
fucceffes  without  doors,  the  emperor  was  near  finking  under 
a  potent  faction  within.  Hypalius,  Pompeius,  and  Probus, 
three  nephews  of  the  emperor  Anaftafius,  who  was  the  imme- 
diate predecefTor  of  Juftin,  combining  together,  raifed  a  moft 
dangerous  infurrection,  in  order  to  dethrone  Juftinian.  The 
conlpirators  made  two  parties,  one  called  the  Varti,  and  the 
other  Yeneti ;  and  at  length  they  grew  fo  ftrongs  that  the 
emperor,  in  defpair  of  being  able  to  refill  them,  began  to 
think  of  quitting  the  palace ;  and  had  certainly  fubmitted  to 
Y^^that  difgrace,  had  not  theempreis  Theodo£jr,  his  confort, 
vexed  at  his  betraying  fo  much  tamenefs,  and  reproaching  him 
with  his  pufillanimiry,  put  new  fpirits  into  him.  In  fine,  fhe 
prevailed  fo  far,  that  he  fortified  himfelf  againft  the  rebels, 
and  fucceeded.  Belifarius  and  Mundus  defended  him  fo  well, 
that  the  confp  racy  was  broken,  and  the  above-mentioned  ring- 
leaders capitally  puniihed. 

The  empire  being  now  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  profound 
peice  and  tranquillity,  Juftinian  made  the  beft  ufe  of  it,  by 
coliecting  the  immenfe  variety  and  number  of  the  Roman 
laws  into  one  body.  To  this  end,  he  felected  ten  of  the  moft 
able  lawyers  in  the  empire;  who,  revifing  the  Gregorian, 
Theodofian,  and  Hermogenian  codes,  compiled  one  body, 
called  "  The  Code,"  oat  of  them,  to  which  the  emperor 
gave  his  own  name.  This  may  be  called  the  ftatute  law,  as 
confiding  of  the  rcfcripts  of  the  emperors  ;  but  the  reduction 
of  the  Other  part  was  a  much  more  difficult  talk.  It  was 
made  up  of  the  decifions  of  the  judges  and  other  rpagiftrates, 
together  with  the  authoritative  opinions  of  the  moft  eminent 

lawyers ; 
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lawyers ;  all  which  lay  feattered,  without  any  order,  in  no 
Jefs  than  2000  volumes  and  upwards.  Thefe  were  reduced  to 
the  number  of  50  ;  but  ten  years  were  fpent  in  the  reduction. 
However,  the  defign  was  completed  in  533,  and  the  name  of 
Digefts  or  Pandects  given  to  it.  Befides  theie,  for  the  ufe 
chiefly  of  young  ftudents  in  the  law,  juflinian  ordered  four 
books  of  inftitutes  to  be  drawn  up,  containing  an  ah/tract  or 
abridgement  of  the  text  of  all  the  laws :  and,  laftly,  the  laws 
of  modern  date,  pofterior  to  that  of  the  former,  were  thrown 
into  one  volume  in  the  year  541,  called  the  "  Novelise,"  or 
"  New  Code." 

Every  one  is  fenfible  of  the  prcdigious  advantage  which 
fuch  a  regulation  of  the  law  muft  be  to  the  public  :  we  need 
not  obferve,  that  it  is  this  moft  important  franfaction  in  the 
flare,  which  has  rendered  Juftinian's  name  immortal.  His 
conduct  in  ecclefiaftical  affairs  was  rafh  and  inconfiderate. 
For  inftance,  Theodotus,  king  of  Italy,  had  obliged  pope 
Agapetus  to  go  to  Conftantinople,  in  order  to  fubmit  and  make 
peace  with  the  emperor.  J  uftiman  received  him  very  gracioufly ; 
but,  withal,  injoined  him  to  communicate  with  Anthenius, 
patriarch  of  Conftantinople.  That  patriarch  being  deemed 
a  heretic  at  Rome,  the  pontiff  refu fed  to  obey  the  command  ; 
and,  when  the  emperor  thieater.ed  to  puniih  his  difobedience 
with  banifhment,  he  anfwered,  without  any  emotion,  "  I 
thought  I  was  come  before  a  chriftian  prince,  but  I  find  a 
Diocletian."  The  refult  was,  that  the  hardinefs  and  refolution 
of  the  pope  brought  the  emperor  to  a  fubmiflion.  Accordingly 
Anthenius  was  deprived,  and  an  orthodox  prelate  put  into  his 
place 

After  this,  Juftinian,  refolving  to  take  cognizance  of  the 
difference  between  the  three  chapters,  publifhed  a  refcript  for 
that  purpole,  in  form  of  a  conUitution,  which  created  great 
difturbances  in  the  empire.  He  alfo  exerted  his  authority 
againft  the  attempts  of  the  popes  Sylverius  and  Vigilius,  both 
before  and  after  the  celebration  of  the  fifth  general  council  held 
in  553.  Towards  the  latter  end  of  his  life,  he  fell  into  an 
erroneous  opinion  concerning  Chrifl's  body ;  which  he  main- 
tained had  never  been  corruptible,  nor  fubject  to  the  natural 
infirmities  of  a  human  body.  He  carried  it  f o  far  as  to  pre- 
pare an  edict,  againft  fhofe  who  maintained  the  contrary  opi- 
nion, and  intended  to  publifh  it ;  but  was  prevented  by  his; 
death,  which  happened  fuddenly,  in  565,  at  the  age  of  83, 
and  after  a  reign  of  39  years.  It  was  this  emperor  who 
abolifhed  the  confulate.  He  built  a  great  number  of  churches, 
and  particularly  the  famous  Sancta  Sophia,  at  Conftantinople, 
efteemed  a  mailer-piece  of  architecture. 
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JUSTINIANI  (St.  Lawrence),  the  firft  patriarch  of 
Venice,  was  defcended  of  a  noble  family,  and  born  tiieie 
138 1.  He  took  the  monk's  habit  in  the  monafkery  of  St. 
George,  in  Alga,  before  he  was  a  deacon  ;  and,  in  1  ., 
became  general  of  that  congregation,  to  whom  he  gave  an  ex- 
cellent fet  of  rules,  which  were  afterwards  obferved,  and  made 
him  efteemed  as  one  of  their  founders.  Pope  Eugenius  IV. 
gave  him  the  bimopric  of  Venice,  of  which  he  was  the  firft 
patriarch,  from  the  year  1451.  This  holy  prelate  died  in  1455, 
and  was  canonized  in  1690  by  Alexander  VIII.  He  left  feveral 
works  of  piety,  which  were  printed  together  at  Lyons  in 
5568,  and  again  at  Venice  1755,  folio  ;  to  which  is  prefixed 
his  life,  by  his  nephew. 

JUSTINIANI  (Bernard),  nephew  of  the  above,  was 
born  at  Venice,  1407-8.  He  puHued  his  firft  fiudies  under 
Guarini  of  Verona,  and  continued  them  at  Padua,  where  he 
took  his  .doctor's  degree.  Notwithstanding  he  put  on  the 
fenator's  robe  at  the  age  of  19,  yet  he  itill  profecuted  his 
ftudies  under  Francis  Philelphi  and  George  de  Trebilonde, 
whom  he  took  into  his  houfe,  and  retained  there,  till  pope 
Calixtus  III.  fent  for  him  to  Rome,  and  employed  him  in 
feveral  commiflions.  Upon  his  return  to  Venice,  he  was 
ient  ambaffador  to  Lewis  XI.  of  France,  who  made  him 
a  knight  in  1641.  He  went  afterwards  leveral  times  ambaffador 
to  Rome  from  the  republic  ;  and,  in  1467,  was  made  com- 
mandant of  Padua.  He  afterwards  became  a  member  of  the 
council  of  ten,  and  bore  the  dignity  of  Sage  Grand  no  lets  than 
20  times.  In  1474,  he  was  elected  procurator  of  St.  Mark,  a 
poft  next  to  that  of  doge.  He  died  in  ^489,  leaving  feveral 
works  in  latin  ;  the  principal  of  which  is  "  De  Origine  ur'ois 
Yenetiarum,"    1492,  and  1534,  fol 

JUSTINIANI  (Augustin),  bifliop  of  Nebo,  one  of 
the  fflofl  learned  men  of  his  time,  was  defcended  from  a 
branch  of  the  lame  noble  family  with  the  former  ;  and  born 
at  Genoa  in  1470.  After  having  rend  d  fome  time  at  Va- 
lencia in  Spain,  he  entered  into  the  order  of  St.  Dominic  at 
Paris  in  1488;  when  he  took  the  name  of  Auguftin,  in  the 
room  of  Pantaleon,  which  he  received  at  his  baptifm.  Soon 
after,  he  diftinguifhed  himfelf  by  his  learning,  and  knowledge 
in  the  languages,  which  he  acquired  in  a  very  Ihort  time; 
lb  that  Leo  X.  named  him  to  the  bimopric  of  Nebo,  in  the 
ifland  of  Cornea  ;  in  which  capa.  ity  he  ailiited  in  the  fifth 
council  of  Lateran,  where  he  oppoted  fome  articles  of  the 
concordat  between  France  and  the  court  of  Rome.  The  l'mall 
revenue  of  his  diocefe  made  him  defire  a  better,  and  he 
pecicipned  the  pope  for  that  purpofe:  but  Francis  1.  who  was 

patron 
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patron  of  learned  men,  drew  him  to  France,  by  making  him 
his  almoner,  with  a  good  penfion  ;  and  he  was  alfo  regius 
profeflbr  of  Hebrew  for  five  years  at  Paris.  Returning  to 
Genoa  in  1522,  he  found  every  thing  in  confufion,  by  the 
fedition  of  the  Adornes ;  whereupon  he  went  to  vifit  his 
diocefe,  and  difcharged  all  the  duties  of  a  good  prelate,  till  the 
year  1531.  Jn  a  voyage  from  Genoa  to  Nebo,  he  perifhed, 
together  with  the  veffel  in  which  he  was  embarked,  1536. 
By  his  laft  will,  he  left  his  library  to  the  republic  of  Genoa. 

He  compofed  fome  pieces,  the  moil  confiderable  of  which 
is,  "  Pialterium  Hebrsum,  Graecum,  Arabicum,  &  Chal- 
da?um,  cum  tribus  Latinis  interpretationibus  &  gloflis." 
This  was  the  firft  pfalter  of  the  kind  which  had  appeared  in 
print,  and  it  is  commended  by  Huetius.  There  came  out 
alfo  "  Annales  de  republica  Genoenfi,"  at  Genoa,  in  1537  ; 
but  this  was  polthumous,  and  imperfect.  There  is  like- 
wife  afcribed  to  him  a  translation  of  Maimonidis  "  Moreh 
Nevochim." 

JUST1ANI  (Fabio),  born  at  Genoa  in  1568,  was 
bifhop  of  Ajaccio,  where  he  died  in  1627.  ^e  published  two 
works,  "  Index  Univerfalis  materiarum  Biblicarum,"  and  a 
commentary  on  the  book  of  Tobit. 

JUVARA  (Philip),  an  eminent  Sicilian  architect,  of 
whole  fkill  and  tafte  various  fpecimens  may  be  feen  at  Turin 
and  its  vicinity.  Philip  the  Vth,  of  Spain,  exprefTed  a  deiire 
to  have  a  magnificent  palace  conftructed  from  a  model  by 
Juvara.  The  artift  accordingly  went  to  Madrid,  and  pro- 
duced one  for  tbe'infpection  of  the  king.  The  queen,  who 
had  other  purpofes  for  the  royal  treaiure,  affifted  by  her 
favourite  minilter  Patino,  objected  to  the  model  as  inadequate 
to  the  grandeur  of  a  Spanifh  monarch.  Juvara  accordingly  was 
ordered  to  conftruct  a  fecond  of  greater  fplendour.  Upon  this 
he  laboured  three  years,  when  a  fecond  objection  was  raifed  to 
this  from  the  fame  quarter,  that  it  exceeded  the  ability  of  the 
royal  treafury  to  accomplish.  Juvara  was  then  directed  to 
form  a  third  model,  not  fo  confined  as  the  firft,  nor  fo  mag- 
nificent as  the  laft.  The  architect:,  perceiving  himfelf  thus 
trifled  with,  is  laid  to  have  died  of  vexation  and  difappoint- 
ment. 

JUVENAL  (Decius  Junius),  the  Roman  Tatirifr,  was 
born  about  the  beginning  of  the  emperor  Claudius's  reign,  at 
Aquinum,  a  town  in  Gampania,  fince  made  famous  by  the 
birch  of  Thomas  (thence  ftyled)  Aquinas,  the  much-famed 
founder  of  the  fcholaftic  philolcphy.  His  father  was  probably  a 
freed  man,  who,  being  iich,  gave  him  a  liberal  education  ;  and, 
agreeably  to  the  tafte  of  the  times,  bred  him  up  to  eloquence. 
In  this  he  made  a  great  progvefs,  firft  under  Pronto  the  gram- 
marian, 
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marian,  and  then,  as  is  generally  conje£lured,  under  Quin- 
tilian  ;  after  which  he  attended  the  bar,  where  he  made  a  dif- 
tinguifhed  figure  for  many  years  [f].  In  this  profeffion  he 
had  improved  his  fortune  and  intereft  at  Rome,  before  he 
turned  his  thoughts  to  poetry  ;  the  very  ftyle  of  which,  in  his 
fatires,  fpeaks  a  long  habit  of  declamation :  "  fubactum 
redolent  declamatorem,"  fay  the  critics.  He  is  fuppofed  to  have 
been  above  40  years  of  age,  when  he  recited  his  firft  effay  to  a 
fmall  audience  of  his  friends  ;  but,  being  encouraged  by  their 
applaufe  [g],  he  ventured  a  greater  publication.  This  reaching 
the  ears  of  Paris,  Domitian's  favourite  at  that  time,  though 
but  a  pantomime  player,  whom  our  fatirift  had  itritStured,  that 
minion  complained  to  the  emperor,  who  fent  the  poet  into 
banilhment ;  under  pretence  of  giving  him  the  command  cf 
a  cohort  in  the  army,  which  was  quartered  at  Pentapoiis,  a 
city  upon  the  frontiers  of  Egypt  and  Lybia.  Juvenal  was  not 
idle  during  his  flay  there,  but  made  fuch  observations  upon  the 
ridiculous  fuperhitions  of  that  blinded  people,  as  he  afterwards 
wrought  up  into  a  fatire  [hj.  After  Domitian's  death,  he 
returned  to  Rome,  fufficiently  cautioned,  not  only  againft 
attacking  the  characters  of  thofe  in  power  under  arbitrary 
princes,  but  againft  all  perfonal  reflections  upon  the  great  men 
then  living;  and  therefore  he  thus  wifely  concludes  the 
debate,  he  is  fuppofed  to  have  maintained  for  a  while,  with 
a  friend,  on  this  head,  in  the  firit  fatire  : 

"  Experiar  quid  concedatur  in  illos, 

"  Quorum  Flaminia  tegitur  cinis  atque  Latina." 

His  13th  fatire  is  addreffed  to  Calvinus,  who,  he  fays,  had 
then  completed  the  60th  year  of  his  age,  and  was  born  un- 
der the  confulfhip  of  Fonteius  Capito  :  that  is,  A.  U.  C. 
81?,  and  the  6th  of  Nero.  If  fo,  this  fatire  was  written 
anno  U.  C.  871,  in  the  3d  year  of  Adrian,  when  Juvenal 
was  above  70  years  old,  fuppofing  him  born  in  the  middle  or 
6th  year  of  Claudius  ;  and  hence,  as  it  is  agreed  that  he  at- 
tained to  his  80th  year,  he  mult  have  died  about  the  1  ith 
year  of  Adrian. 

In  his  perfon  he  was  of  a  large  ftature,  which   made  fome 
think  him   of  Gallic  extraction.      We   meet  with   nothing 

[f]  Martial,  with  whom  our  fa'irift  commended    fome  of  his    firft   fatires, 

contracted  an  early  acquaintance,  had  though  without  naming  him  ;   where  he 

addrefled  three  epigrams   to  him,   viz.  fays,  Inftit.  lib.  X.  c.  1.  fpeaking  of  the 

Ep.  23,  and  or,  lib.  7,  and  En.  118,  lib.  Roman  fatire,  "  Sunt  clari  hodie  quo* 

iz ;  in  the  fecond  of  which  he  gives  him  que,  &  qui  olim  nominabuntur." 

the  title  of  eloquent,  and  fpeaks  of  him  [hJ  Viz.  the  1  jtb,  in  the  order  they 

as  attending  the  bar.  are  new  publilhed. 

[cj  Qumtilian    is  thou:ht   to  have 

concerning 
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concerning  his  morals  and  way  of  life  ;  but,  by  the  whole 
tenor  of  his  writings,  he  fecms  to  have  been  a  true  generous- 
ipirited  Roman,  and  a  friend  to  liberty  and  virtue.  A  ilrong 
relievo  has  been  given  to  his  character,  as  a  fatirift,  by  Mr. 
Cruiius,  in  his  "  Lives  of  the  Roman  Poets  ;'*  wherein, 
comparing  it  with  that  of  Horace  and  Perfius,  he  tells  us, 
that  "  the  defign  of  the  former  was  to  be  agreeable  rather 
than  bitter,  to  be  familiar,  infinuating,  and  inftructive ; 
and  that  therefore  he  affected  a  ftyle  that  lhould  be  plain, 
witty,  and  elegant.  Periius,  on  the  other  hand,  agreeably 
to  the  dignity  of  the  ftoic  philofophy,  which  he  profeffed, 
chofe  to  inftruct  and  reform,  rather  than  pleafe,  and  wrote 
in  a  higher  ftyle  ;  but  his  feverity  is  too  great,  and  his  cha- 
racter fo  ferious,  that  wit  mifbecomes  him  whenever  he  feems 
to  aim  at  it.  Juvenal  has  undoubtedly  improved  on  both  : 
he  is  elegant  and  witty  with  Horace,  great  and  fublime  with 
Perfius,  and  to  both  their  characters  has  added  the  pomp  of 
his  own  eloquence;  which  makes  him  the  moft  entertaining, 
as  well  as  the  clofeft  writer,  of  the  three."  He  was  the  firft 
fatirift  who  raifed  the  ityle  of  that  poem  to  the  height  or 
tragedy.  This  he  tells  us  himfelf ;  yet,  not  out  of  vanity, 
but  led  to  it  from  the  nature  of  the  fubject.  He  even  under- 
values his  poetry,  when  he  iniinuates  that  the  wickednefs  of 
the  times  would  provoke  a  man  to  write  fatires,  though  he 
had  no  genius  for  poetry  : 

"   Si  natura  negat,  facit  indignatio  verfum 

*'  Qualemcunque  poteft,  quales  ego  vel  Cluvienus." 

To  balance  thefe  perfections,  he  is  charged  with  a  licen- 
tious boldnefs  in  his  exprefhons  ;  with  expofing  men's  per- 
fons  and  names,  and  well  as  their  vices ;  with  running  into 
fubjedts  not  decent  to  be  mentioned;  and  with  calling  things 
too  plainly  by  their  ordinary  names.  As  to  the  firft  part  of 
this  Charge,  Crufius  oblerves,  that  the  names,  for  the  moft 
part,  are  of  perfons  fo  loft  to  all  honour  and  virtue,  that  it 
was  a  piece  of  juftice  to  lay  open  thejr  characters,  thereby, 
ifpoffible,  to  deter  others  from  imitating  their  abominable 
vices ;  and  he  was  encouraged  in  it  by  the  example  of  Luci- 
lius,  who,  as  he  obferves,  by  thus  cutting  to  the  quick, 
actually  awakened  the  criminals.  As  to  the  latter  part  of 
this  charge,  fome  excufe  might  be  offered,  from  the  general 
practice  of  the  ancients,  which  was  too  licentious  in  this 
particular.  Hemight  be  farther  juftified  by  the  authority  of  fome 
of  the  fathers  of  thechriftian  church,  who  thought  themfelves 
obliged,  in  direct:  terms,  to  expofe  the  obfcene  ceremonies  and 

lewd 
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lewd  mythology  of  the  heathens.  But,  after  all,  this  licen- 
tioufnefs  is  not  justifiable,  even  when  placed  in  the  bell  light 
poffible ;  nor  will  any  polite  writer,  to  fay  no  more,  attempt 
to  imitate  it. 

JUVENAL  (de  Carlencas  Felix),  born  at  Pezenas 
in  1679.  ^e  wrote  and  published,  at  Paris,  a  volume  on 
the  "  Principles  of  Hiftory,"  as  well  as  "  EfTays  on  the 
Hittory  of  the  Sciences,"  "  Belles  Lettres,"  and  "  The  Arts," 
which  was  printed  at  Lyons,  and  paffed  through  four  editions. 
This  laSt  has  been  translated  both  into  German  and  EngjiSh. 
This  writer  died  at  Pezenas  in  1760,  leaving  behind  him  an 
excellent  character  for  gentlenefs  of  manners,  elegance  of 
mind,  and  integrity  of  life. 

JUVENCUS  (Caius  Vaccius  Aquilinus),  one  of  the 
firlt  christian  poets,  and  born  of  a  noble  family  in  Spain. 
He  wrote  the  life  of  Chrift  in  Latin  verfe,  more  remarkable 
for  the  correttnefs  with  which  it  follows  the  text  of  the 
gofpel,  than  for  its  fpirit  or  elegance.  It  is  to  be  found  in 
the   "  Corpus  Poetarum,"  published  by  Maittaire. 

JUXON  (William),  was  a  man  of  obfcure  birth,  but 
of  great  integrity  and  excellent  understanding,  and  the  mildeft 
manners.  Of  his  earlier  life  but  little  is  known  :  he  en- 
joyed the  friendship  of  Archbifhop  Laud,  whom  he  had 
known  at  Oxford  ;  and,  through  his  means,  was  made  bifhop 
of  London  and  high  treafurer.  His  promotion  gave  great 
offence,  and  in  particular  to  the  puritans  ;  but  he  acted, 
neverthelefs,  with  great  moderation  and  prudence  in  a  very 
troublelome  office  and  turbulent  times.  He  was  felected  by 
Charles  the  Firlt,  to  affitt  him  in  his  devotions  at  the  fcaffold  : 
and,  on  the  restoration  of  Charles  the  Second,  was  pro- 
moted to  the  highelt  dignity  of  the  church.  He  died  June  4, 
1663,  at  the  age  of  8 1. 
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KAHTER  (John),  born  at  Wolman,  in  the  LanJgraviate 
of  Heffe  Calfel,  in  1649.  He  was  profefibr  of  poetry, 
mathematics,  and  theology,  at  RinJetz,  and  member  cf  the 
fo  iety  of  Gottingen.  He  publifhed  various  differtations  on 
theological  and  philofophical  fubjects,  and  died  in  1729. 

KEATING  (Jeffery),  an  Irifh  clergyman,  a  native 
of  Tipperary,  and  author  of  an  hiftory  of  the  poets  of  his 
country,  which  was  printed  magnificently  in  London,  with 
the  genealogies  of  the  principal  families  in  Ireland.  He  died 
in  1650. 

KEBLE  (Joseph),  an  Englifh  lawyer,  was  the  fon  of  a 
lawyer  of  eminence,  during  Cromwell's  ufurpation,  and  bom 
in  London,  1632.  After  a  proper  preparation,  hewasfentto 
Jefus-college,  Oxford  ;  whence  he  fhortly  removed  to  All- 
ioul?,  of  which  he  was  made  fellow  by  the  parliament  vifitors 
in  1648.  He  took  the  degree  of  LL. B.  in  1644;  and,  not 
long  after,  went  and  fettled  at  Gray's  Inn,  London,  where  he 
had  been  admitted  ftudenr,  and  became  a  barrifter  about  1658. 
The  following  year  he  went  to  Paris.  After  the  reftoration, 
he  attended  the  King's  Bench  bar  with  extraordinaryvaffiduity, 
continuing  there  as  long  as  the  court  fat,  in  all  the  terms 
from  1661  to  1710;  which  is  the  more  remarkable,  fince  he 
was  hardly  ever  known  to  be  retained  in  any  caufe,  or  to  much 
as  to  make  a  motion  there.  He  died  fuddenly,  under  the 
gate-way  of  Gray's  Inn,  Aug.  1710,  juft  as  he  was  going  to 
take  the  air  in  a  coach.  He  was  a  man  of  incredible  induftry-. 
He  publifhed  feveral  books  in  his  life-time  ;  befides  which,  he 
left  above  ico  large  folios,  and  mote  than  50  thick  quartos 
in  MS.  He  employed  all  his  time  in  writing  ;  which  faculty 
was  fo  habitual  to  him,  that  he  continually  laboured  with  his 
pen,  not  only  to  report  the  law  at  the  King's  Bench,  Weft- 
minfter,  but  all  the  fermons  at  Gray's  Inn  chapel,  both  fore- 
noon and  afternoon,  amounting  to  above  4000.  This  was  the 
mode  of  the  times,  when  he  was  young  ;  and  there  is  a  mecha- 
nifm  in  fome  natures,  which  makes  them  fond  of  proceeding  as 
they  have  fet  out. 

i  he  fir  ft  work  he  undertook  for  the  public  was    making  a 
new  table,  with  many  new  references,  to  the  ftatute-book,  in 
1674.     2.  "  An  Explanation  of  the  Laws  againft  Recufants, 
&c.  abridged,    1681,"   8vo.     3.  "  An  Afliftance  to  Juftices  of. 
the  Peace,  for  the  eafier  Performance  of  their  Duty,   1683,'* 
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folio;  licenfed  by  all  the  judges.  4.  "Reports,  taken  at  the 
King's  Bench  at  Weftminlter,  from  the  12th  to  the  30th  year 
of  the  Reign  of  our  late  Sovereign  Lord  King  Charles  II. 
1685,"  3  vols,  folio.  This  work  was  alfo  licenfed  by  the 
judges  ;  but,  not  being  digefted  in  the  ordinary  method  of  fuch 
collections,  and  having  no  table  of  references,  it  was  not  fo 
well  received  as  was  expecfed  ;  and  the  credit  of  it,  being  once 
funk,  could  not  be  retrieved,  though  the  table  was  added  in 
1696.  5.  Two  eiTays,  one  "  On  Human  Nature,  or  'he 
Creation  of  Mankind  ;"  the  other  "  On  Human  Actions." 
Thefe  were  pamphlets. 

KECKERMAN   (Bartholomew),  a  very  learned  man, 
was  born  at  Dantzick  in  Pruffia,  157 1.     He  received  the  firft 
rudiments  of  learning  under  James  Fabricius,  fo  diftirrguifhed 
by  his  zeal   againft   Papifts,  Anabaptifts,  and  other  heretics  j 
and,  at  18  years  of  age,  was   Cent  to  the  univerfity  of  Wir- 
temberg,  where  he  applied  himfelf  to  the  ftudies  of  philofophy 
and  divinity.     Two  years  afttr,  he  removed  to  the  univerlity 
of  Leipfic;  whence,  after   half  a   year's   ftay,    he  went,    in 
1592,  to  that  of  Heidelberg.     Here  he  took  a  mafter's  degree, 
and   approved   himfelf  to  the  governors  of  the  univerfity  fo 
high,  that  he  was  firft  made  a  tutor,  and  afterwards  Hebrew 
profeffor  there.     In  1597,  the  fenate  of  Dantzick,  moved  with 
the  high  reputation  and  merit  of  their  countryman,  fent  him  a 
formal  and  honourable  invitation,  by  letter,  to  come  and  taks 
upon  him  part  of  the    management   of  their    academy.     He 
refufed  to  go  then  ;  but,  upon   a  repetition  of  this  invitation, 
in  1601,  confented,  after  having  firft  received  the  degree  of 
D.  D.  from  the  learned  David  Pareus  at  Heidelberg.     As  foon 
as  he  was  fettled  at  Dantzic,  he  propofed   to   lead  the  youth 
through  the  very  penetralia  of  philofophy,  by  a  newer  and 
more  compendious  method  than  had  hitherto  been  found  out ; 
laying  his  plan  fo,  that,  within  the  compafs  of  three   year?, 
they  might   finifh  a  complete   courfe.     For  this  purpofe  he 
purfued   the   fcheme  he  had  begun  at  Heidelberg,  and  drew 
up  a  great  number  of  books  and  iyitems  upon  all  forts  of  fub- 
jects ;  upon  logic,  rhetoric,  oeconomics,  ethics,  politics,  phy- 
fics,  metaphyfics,  geography,  aftronomy,   &c.  :    and  in  this 
indefatigable  manner  he  went  on  till  1609,  when,  fairly  worn 
out  with  mere  fcholaftic  drudgery,  he  died  at  no  more  than  38 
years  of  age. 

Bayle  tells  us,  that  "  his  books  are  full  of  plagiarifms  j" 
but  adds,  that  "  they  have  alio  been  well  pillaged  by  plagia- 
ries," which,  we  will  hope,  may  be  fome  atonement  for  the 
fin.  Gerard  Voffius,  in  his  account  of  Diogenes  Laertius, 
takes  occafion  to  fpeak  in-  this  manner  of  Kec merman : 
"  Keckennan,  a  man,    in  other  refpe&s  learned,  but  more 
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Converfant  in  modem  writers  than  in  antiquity,  pafTes  a  very 
wrong judgement  upon  Diogenes  Laertius.  For,  in  his  treatife 
concerning  hiftory,  he  fays,  that  Laertius  has  written  languidly 
and  coldl  Often  not    unufefully  ;  which,  in  truth,  is  a 

very  cold  Nation  of  a  moft  ufeful  and  valuable  work, 

iincewemay  learn  from  it  many  particulars  relating  to  hiftory, 
and  excellent  apophthegms  of  the  ancients;  for  which  Kecker- 
man,  fetting  a  very  ill  example,  chofe  to  quote  and  commend 
Erafmus  rather  than  Plutarch,  Laertius,  and  other  writers 
of  that  rank" 

KEENE  (Edmund),  was  a  native  of  Lynn  in  Norfolk, 
and  a  younger  brother  of  the  late  Sir  Benjamin  Keene,  K.  B. 
formerly  ambaffador  to  Spain,  who  left  him  his  fortune.  He 
received  his  academical  education  at  Caius-college,  Cambridge. 
In  1738,  he  was  appointed  one  of  his  majefty's  preachers  at 
Whitehall  chapel.  In  1740,  he  was  made  chaplain  to  a 
regiment  of  marines;  and,  in  the  fame  year,  by  the  intereft 
of  his  brother  with  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  he  fucceeded  Bp. 
Butler  in  the  valuable  redtory  of  Stanhope,  in  the  bifhopric 
of  Durham.  In  1748,  he  preached  and  publifhed  a  fermon  at 
Newcaflle,  at  the  anniverfary  meeting  of  the  fociety  for  the 
relief  of  the  widows  and  orphans  of  clergymen;  and,  in 
December  following,  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Whalley,  he  was 
chofen  mailer  of  St.  Peter's  college.  In  1750,  being  vice- 
chancellor,  under  the  aufpices  of  the  late  duke  of  Newcaflle, 
he  verified  the  concluding  paragraph  in  his  fpeech  on  being 
elected,  "  Nee  tardum  nee  timidum  habebitis  procancella- 
rium,"  by  promoting,  with  great  zeal  and  fuccefs,  the  re- 
gulations for  improving  the  difcipline  of  the  univerlity. 
This  expofed  him  to  much  obloquy  from  the  younger  and 
patriotic  part  of  it,  particularly  in  the  famous  "  Fragment," 
wherein  Dr.  Keene  was  ridiculed  (in  profe)  under  the  name 
of  Mun,  and  to  that  of  the  "  Capitade"  (in  verfe),  in  which 
he  figured  under  that  of  Acutus,  but  at  the  fame  time  juftly 
endeared  him  to  his  great  patron,  fo  that  in  Jan.  1752,  foon 
after  the  expiration  of  his  office,  which  he  held  for  two  years, 
he  was  nominated  to  the  fee  of  Chefter,  vacant  by  the  death, 
of  Bp.  Peploe.  With  this  he  held  in  commendam  his  rectory, 
and,  for  two  years,  his  headfhip,  when  he  was  fucceeded, 
much  to  his  fatisfa&ion,  by  Dr.  Law.  In  May  following, 
his  lordfhip  married  the  only  daughter  of  Lancelot  Andrews, 
efq.  of  Edmonton,  formerly  an  eminent  linen-draper  in 
Cheapfide,  a  lady  of  confiderable  fortune.  In  1770,  on  the 
death  of  Bp.  Mawfon,  he  was  tranilated  to  the  valuable  fee 
of  Ely.  Receiving  large  dilapidations,  his  lordfhip  procured 
an  aft  of  parliament  for  alienating  the  old  palace  in  Holborn, 
and  building  a  new  one,  by  which  the  fee  has  been  freed  from 
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a  great  incumbrance,  and  obtained  feme  increafe  alfo  of  annual 
revenue.  "  The  bifhopric,"  it  has  been  humoroufly  ob- 
ferved,  "  though  ftripped  of  the  Strawberries  which  Shakfpeare 
commemorates  to  have  been  fo  noted  in  Holborn,  has,  in  lieu 
of  them,  what  may  very  well  confole  a  man  not  cver-fcru- 
pulous  in  his  appetites,  viz,  a  new  manfion  of  Portland  ftone 
in  Dover-ftrect,  and  a  revenue  of  5000I.  a  year,  to  keep  it 
warm  and  in  good  repute."  Bp.  Keene  foon  followed  his 
friend  Dr.  Caryl,  "  whom,"  he  faid,  "  he  had  long  known 
and  regarded,  and  whom,  though  he  had  a  few  more  years  over 
him,  he  did  not  think  would  have  gone  before  him,"  furvivin^ 
him  juft  long  enough  to  appoint  him  a  moft  eligible  fucceflbr 
in  the  headfhip  of  Jefus-ccllege.  His  lordfhip's  fon,  Ben- 
jamin Keene,  efq.  was  member  in  the  lafh  two  parliaments  for 
the  town  of  Cambridge,  and  was  married,  in  1 780,  to  Mils 
Ruck.  The  bifhop  has  alfo  left  a  daughter  unmarried.  "  Bp. 
Keene,"  it  is  obferved  by  Bp.  Newion*  '*  fucceeded  to  Elv, 
to  his  heart's  defire,  and  happy  it  was  that  he  did  fo;  for,  few 
could  have  borne  the  expence,  or  have  difplayed  the  tafte 
and  magnificence,  which  he  has  done,  having  a  liberal 
fortune  as  well  as  a  liberal  mind,  and  really  meriting  the 
appellation  of  a  builder  of  palaces.  F  or,  he  built  a  new  palace 
atChefter;  he  built  a  new  Ely-houfe  in  London  ;  and,  in  a 
great  meafure,  a  new  palace  at  Ely  ;  leaving  only  the  outer  walls 
Handing,  he  formed  anew  inhde,  and  thereby  converted  it  into 
one  of  the  beft  epifcopal  houfes,  if  not  the  very  heft,  in  the 
kingdom.  He  had  indeed  received  the  money  which  arofe 
from  the  fale  of  old  Eiy-houfe,  and  alfo  what  was  paid  by  the 
executors  of  his  predeceflbr  for  dilapidations,  which,  all  to- 
gether, amounted  to  about  n,cool. ;  but  yet  he  expended  fome 
thoufands  more  of  his  own  upon  the  buildings,  and  new 
houfes  require  new  furniture." 

KEILL  (John),  an  eminent  mathematician  and  philo- 
sopher, was  born  Dec.  I,  1671,  at  Edinburgh,  where  he  re- 
ceived the  firft  rudiments  of  learning;  and,  being  educated 
in  that  univerfity,  continued  there  till  he  took  the  degree  of 
M.  A.  His  genius  leading  him  to  the  mathematics,  he 
made  a  great  progrefs  under  David  Gregory  the  profeffor  there, 
who  was  one  of  the  firft  that  had  embraced  the  Newtonian 
philofophy;  and,  in  1694,  he  followed  his  tutor  to  Oxford, 
where,  being  admitted  of  Balio),  he  obtained  one  of  the 
S  otch  exhibitions  in  that  college.  He  is  faid  to  have  been 
the  firft  who  taught  Newton's  principles  by  the  experiments 
on  which  they  are  grounded,  and  this  he  did,  it  fcems,  by 
an  apparatus  of  inftruments  of  his  own  providing,  and  got 
himfelf  by  that  means  a  great  reputation.  The  firft  public 
fpecirren  he  gave  of  hisfkill  in  mathematical  and  philofophical 
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knowledge,  was  his  "  Examination  of  Burnet's  Theory  of  the 
Earth,"  which  appeared  in  1698.  It  was  univerfally  ap- 
plauded by  the  men  of  fcience,  and  allowed  to  be  deciiive 
again  ft  the  doctor's  "  Theory."  To  this  piece  he  fubjoined 
"Remarks  upon  Whifton's  New  Theory  of  the  Earth;" 
and  thefe  theories,  being  defended  by  their  refpective  inventors, 
drew  from  Keill,  in  1699,  another  performance,  intituled, 
"An  Examination  of  the  Reflections  of  the  Theory  of  the 
Earth,  together  with  "  a  Defence  of  the  Remarks  on  Mr. 
Whifton's  New  Theory."  Dr.  Burnet  was  a  man  of  great 
humanity,  moderation,  and  candour;  and  it  was  therefore 
fuppofed,  that  Keill  had  treated  him  too  roughly,  conlidering 
the  great  difparity  of  years  between  them.  Keill,  however, 
left  thedo&or  in  poflefiion  of  that  which  has  lince  been  thought 
the  great  characteriftic  and  excellence  of  his  work:  and, 
though  he  difciaimed  him  as  a  phiiofopher,  yet  allowed  him 
to  be  a  man  of  a  fine  imagination.  "  Perhaps,"  fays  he, 
"  many  of  his  readers  will  be  forry  to  be  undeceived  about  his 
Theory;  for,  as  I  believe  never  any  book  was  fuller  of  mil- 
takes  and  errors  in  philofophy,  fo  none  ever  aboundeJ  with 
more  beautiful  fcenes  and  furprizing  images  of  nature.  But 
I  write  only  to  thofe  who  might  expect  to  find  a  true  philofophy 
in  it:  they  who  read  it  as  an  ingenious  romance  will  ftill  be 
pleafed  with  their  entertainment." 

The  following  year  Dr.  Millington,  Sedleian  profefTor  of 
natural  philofophy  in  Oxford,  who  had  been  appointed  phyli- 
cian  inordinary  to  king  William,  fubftituted  Keill  as  his  de- 
puty, to  read  lectures  in  the  public  fchools.  This  office  he 
dilcharged  with  great  reputation;  and,  the  term  of  enjoying 
the  Scotch  exhibition  at  Bahol-college  now  expiring,  he  ac- 
cepted an  invitation  from  Dr.  Aldrich,  dean  of  Ch rift-church, 
to  refide  there.  In  1701,  he  publifhed  his  celebrated  treaiife, 
intituled,  "  lntroductio  ad  veram  phyficam,"  which  is  lup- 
pofed  to  be  the  beft  and  meft  ufeful  of  all  his  perform -mces. 
In  the  preface  he  infinuates  the  little  progrefs  that  Sir  llaac 
Newton's  "  Principia"  had  made  in  the  world;  and  fays,  that, 
*'  though  the  mechanical  philofophy  was  then  in  repute,  yet, 
in  molt  of  the  writings  upon  this  fubject,  fcarce  any  thing  was 
to  be  found  but  the  name."  The  firft  edition  of  this  book 
contained  only  14  lectures;  but  to  the  fecond,  in  1705,  he 
added  two  more.  About  50  years  ago,  when  the  Newtonian 
philofophy  began  to  be  eftablifhed  in  France,  this  piece  was 
in  great  efteern  there,  being  thought  or  confidercd  as  the  beft 
introduction  to  the  "  Fnncipia;"  and  a  new  edition  in 
Englifh  was  printed  at  London  in  1736,  at  the  inftance  of 
M.  Mauperiuis,  who  was  then  in  England. 
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About  this  time  he  was  made  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society ; 
and,    in    1708,    publifhed,   in   the   "  Philofophical    Tranfac- 
tions,"  a   paper  "  of  the  Laws  of  Attraction,  and  its  Phy- 
iical  Principles."     At  the  fame  time,    being   offended  at  a 
paflage  in  the  "  Acla  Eruditorum"  at  Leipfic,  wherein  Sir 
Ifaac  Newton's  claim  to  the  firft  invention  of  the  method  of 
fluxions   was   called    in  queftion,    he  communicated    to   the 
Royal  Society  another  paper,  in  which  he  aflerted  the  juftice 
of  that  claim.     In    1709,  he  was  appointed  treafurer  ro  the 
Palatines,  and   in  that  ftation   attended  ihem  in  their  pafLge 
to  New  England;  and,  foon   afcer   his  return  in    171O,  was 
chofen  Savilian  profefforof  aftronomy  at  Oxford.     In  171 1, 
being  attacked  by  Leibnitz,  he  entered  the  lifts  againft  that 
mathematician,  in  the   difpute  about  the   invention  of  flux- 
ions.    Leibnitz  wrote  a  letter  to   Dr.   Hans  Sloane,  then  fe- 
cretary  to  the  Royal  Society,  dated  March  4,   1711,  where- 
in he  required  Keil],  in   effect,  to  make  him  fatisfacYion  for 
the  injury  he  had  done  him  in  his  paper  relating  to  the  pafiage 
in  the  "  Acta  Eruditorum"  at  Leipfic.     He  protefted,  that  h6 
was  far  from  affuming  to  himfelf  Sir  Ifaac  Newton's  method 
of  fluxions;  and   deiired,  therefore,  that  Keill  might  be  ob- 
liged to  retract  his  falfe  afTertion.     Keill  deiired,  on  the  other 
hand,  that   he  might  be   permitted    to  juftify   what   he   had 
afiVrtcd.     He  made  his  defence,    to  the  approbation   of  Sir 
Ifaac,  and  other  members  of  the  fociety;  and  a  copy  of   it 
was  fent  to  Leibnitz,  who,  in  a  fecond  letter,  remrnftratcd 
fhll  more  loudly  againft  Keill's  want  of  candor  and  Sincerity; 
adding,  that  it  was  not  fit  for  one  of  his  age  and  experience 
to  enter  into  a  difpute  with  an  upftarr,  who  acted  without  any 
authority  from  Sir  Ifaac  Newton;  and  defiring,  that  the  Royal 
Society  would  enjoin  him  filence.     Upon  this,  a  fpecial  1     n- 
mittee  was  appointed;  who,  after  examining  the  facts,  con- 
cluded  their   report   with   "  reckoning  Mr.    Newton   the  in- 
ventor of  fluxions ;  and  that  Mr.  Keill,  in   aflerting  th        ne, 
had  been  no  ways  injurious  to  Mr.  Leibnitz."     In  the  mean 
time,  Keill    behaved  himfelf  with    great  firmnefs  and  fpuit; 
which  he  a'fo  fhewed  aftei wards  in  a  Latin  epiftle,  wrtten  in 
1720,    to    Bernoulli,    mathematical    profefibr    at    Baft!,    on 
account  of  the  fame  ufage  (hewn  to  Sir  Ifaac  Newton ;  in  the 
title  page  of  which  he  put  the  arms  of  Scotland,  viz.  a  thiftle, 
with  this  motto,  *'  Nemo  me  impune  laceilit." 

About  1711,  feveral  objections  were  urged  agai.nff  Sir  Ifaae 
Newton's  philofophy,  in  fupport  of  Des  Cartes's  nations  of  a 
plenum;  which  occasioned  Keill  to  draw  up  a  paper,  which 
was  publifhed  in  the  "  Philofophical  Tranfa&ioris,"  ««  On 
the  Rarity  of  Matter,  ahd  the  Tenuity  of  its  Compofition." 
But,  while  he  was  engaged  in  this  controverfy,  queen  Anne 
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was  plcafed  to  appoint  him  her  decipherer;  a  poft  for  which 
he  was,  it  feems,  very  fit.  His  fagacity  was  fuch,  that,  though 
a  decipherer  is  always  fuppofed  to  be  moderately  fkilled  in  the 
language  in  which  the  paper  given  him  to  decipher  is  written; 
yet  he  is  faid  once  to  have  deciphered  a  paper  written  in 
Swedifh,  without  knowing  a  word  of  the  language.  The 
univerfity  conferred  on  him  the  degree  of  M.  D.  at  the  public 
act  in  1 7 13;  and,  two  years  after,  he  put  out  an  edition  of 
Commandinus's  "  Euclid,"  with    additions  of  his  own.     In 

17 1 7,  he  was  married  to  fome  lady,  who  recommended  herfelf 
to  him,  it  is  faid,  purely  by  her  perfonal  accomplifhments.     In 

1718,  he  publifhed  his  "  lntrodu&io  ad  veram  aftronomiam:" 
which  treatife  was  afterwards,  at  the  requeft  of  the  duchefs 
of  Chandos,  tranllated  by  himfelf  into  Englifh  ;  and,  with 
feveral  emendations,  publifhed  in  1 72 1,  under  the  title  of 
*•'  An  Introduction  to  the  true  Aflronomy,  or,  Aftronomical 
Lectures  read  in  the  Aftronomical  Schools  of  the  Uni- 
verfity of  Oxford."  This  was  his  fall  gift  to  the  public; 
for  he  was  leized  this  fumnier  with  a  violent  fever,  which 
put  an  end  to  his  life,  Sept.  1,  when  he  was  not  quite  50 
years  old. 

KEILL  (James),  an  eminent  phyfician,  and  younger 
brother  of  John  Keill,  was  alfo  horn  in  Scotland,  March  27, 
1673.  He  received  part  of  his  education  there,  and  completed 
it  in  travels  abroad.  He  applied  himfelf  early  to  difTcciions, 
and  the  ftudy  of  anatomy;  made  himfelf  known  by  reading 
anatomical  lectures  in  both  univerfities;  and  had  the  degree 
of  M.  D.  conferred  upon  him  at  Cambridge,  having  fome 
time  before  publifhed  his  "  Anatomy  of  the  Human  Body," 
for  the  ufe  of  his  pupils.  In  1703,  he  fettled  at  Northampton, 
as  a  phyfician;  and,  in  1706,  publifhed  a  paper  in  thfc 
*' Philofophical  Tranfa£lions,  Numb.  306,"  containing  "An 
Account  of  the  Death  and  Difledtion  of  John  Bayles,  of  that 
Town,  reputed  to  have  been  130  years  old."  He  was  alfo 
well  fkilled  in  mathematical  learning:  and,  in  1708,  gave 
the  world  a  proof  of  it,  in  a  book,  intituled,  "  An  Account 
of  Animal  Secretion,  the  Quantity  of  Blood  in  the  Human 
Body,  and  Mufcular  Motion.'*  He  afterwards  publifhed  the 
fame  treatife  in  Latin,  with  the  addition  of  a  "  Medicina 
Statica  ;"  and,  in  17 17,  printed  a  fecond  edition  of  this  work 
in  Englifh,  having  added  an  effay  *'  concerning  the  Force 
of  the  He.rt  in  driving  the  Blood  through  the  whole  Body." 
This  drew  him  into  a  controverfy  with  Ur.  Jurin  upon  that 
fubjecl,  which  was  carried  on  in  feveral  papers  printed  in  the 
•*  Philofophical  TranlacYions,"  to  the  time  of  our  author's 
death.  He  had  now  for  fome  time  laboured  under  a  moft 
painful  diforder,  namely,  a  cancer  in  the  roof  of  his  mouth ; 
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and,  in  order,  if  poffible,  to  procure  fome  relief,  ha  J  applied 
the  cautery  with  his  own  hands  to  the  part;  but  in  vain,  for 
he  died  July  16,  1 7 1 9,  in  the  vigour  of  his  age,  and  was 
buried  at  St.  Giles's  church  at  Northampton.  An  handfome 
monument  and  infcription  were  placed  over  him  by  his  brother, 
John  Keill,  to  whom  he  left  his  eftate,  being  never  married; 
but  who  furvived  him,  as  we  have  feen,  little  more  than  two 
years. 

KEITH  (James),  fleld-marfhal  in  the  king  of  Pruflia's 
fervice,  was  born  in  1696;  and  was  the  younger  fon  of  Wil- 
liam Keith,  earl  marfhal  of  Scotland.  He  had  his  grammar- 
learning  under  Thomas  Ruddiman,  author  of  the  c<  Rudi- 
mcnis;"  his  academical,  under  bifhop  Keith  and  William 
Melton,  in  the  college  of  Aberdeen.  He  was  deiigned  by  his 
friends  for  the  profeffion  of  the  law;  but  the  bent  of  his 
genius  inclined  him  to  arms,  with  which  they  wifely  com- 
plied. The  firft  occafion  of  drawing  his  fword  was  but  an 
unhappy  one.  When  he  was  18,  the  rebellion  broke  out  in 
Scotland.  Through  the  infligation  of  the  countefs  his  mo- 
ther, who  was  a  roman  catholic,  he  joined  the  pretender's 
party,  and  was  at  the  battle  of  Sheriffmuir.  The  pretender's 
army  was  routed,  Keith  was  wounded,  yet  able  to  make  his 
efcape  to  France.  Here  he  applied  to  thofe  branches  of  edu- 
cation, which  are  neceffary  to  accomplifh  a  foldier.  He  ftu- 
died  mathematics  under  M.  De  Maupertuis  ;  and  made  l'uch 
proficiency,  that  he  was,  by  his  recommendation,  admitted 
a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Pans.  He 
afterwards  travelled  through  Italy,  Switzerland,  and  Portu- 
gal; with  uncommon  curiofity  examined  the  feveral  produc- 
tions in  architecture,  painting,  and  fculpture;  and  furveyed 
the  different  fields  where  famous  battles  had  b^en  fought. 
Tn  1717,  he  had  an  opportunity  of  making  an  acquaintance 
with  Peter  czar  of  Mufcovy  at  Paris,  who  invited  him  to 
enter  into  the  Ruffian  fervice.  This  offer  he  declined,  be- 
caufe  the  emperor  was  at  that  time  at  war  with  the  king  of 
Sweden,  whole  character  Keith  held  in  great  veneration.  He 
left  Paris,  and  went  to  Madrid;  where,  by  the  intereif  of 
the  duke  of  Lyria,  he  obtained  a  commiffion  in  the  Irifh  bri- 
gades, then  commanded  by  the  duke  of  Ormond.  He  after- 
wards accompanied  the  duke  of  Lyria,  when  he  was  lent 
ambaffador  extraordinary  to  Mufcovy.  By  him  Keith  was 
recommended  to  the  fervice  of  the  czarina,  who  promoted 
him  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant-general^  and  inveikd  him  with 
the  order  of  the  Black  Eagle. 

The  Turks  at  this  time  invaded  the  Ukrain  on  the  fide 
of  Rullia,  and  the  emprefs  fent  two  numerous  armies  to  re- 
pel the  invaders;  one  of  which  marched  for  Qczakow,  under 
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the  command  of  count  Munich,  which  place  was  invefted  and 
tak.cn  by  the  valour  and  conduct  of  Keith,  to  whom  the 
fuccefs  was  chiefly  attributed.  In  the  war  with  the  Swedes, 
lie  had  a  command  under  Marfhal  Lacey,  at  the  battle  of 
Wibmanftrand;  which  he  gained  by  fetching  a  compafs 
about  a  hill,  and  attacking  the  Swedes  in  flank,  at  a  time 
when  victory  feemed  to  declare  in  their  favour.  Ke  Jikewife, 
by  a  flratagcm,  retoolc  from  them  the  iiles  of  Aland  in  the 
Baltic,  which  they  had  feized  by  treachery.  It  inuft  be  re- 
membered ton,  that  he  had  no  inconsiderable  iliare  in  the 
bringing  about  that  extraordinary  revolution,  when  the  em- 
prefs  Elizabeth,  the  daughter  of  Peter,  was  raifed  to  the 
throne.  He  ferved  the  Ruffians  in  peace  alio  by  fevcral 
embahies:  but,  finding  the  honours  of  that  country  no  better 
than  a  fplendid  fervitude,  and  not  meeting  witn  thofe  re- 
wards which  his  long  and  faithful  fer^ice^  deferved*,  he  left 
that  court  for  one  where  merit  is  better  known,  and  better 
rewarded. 

The  king  of  Pruffia  received  him  with  all  poflible  marks 
of  honour,  made  him  governor  of  Berlin,  and  fie:d  marfhal 
of  the  Pruflian  armies;  to  which  places  he  annexed  addi- 
tional falaries.  He  likewife  diilinguifhed  h'm'fo  far  by  his 
confidence,  as  to  travel  with  him  in  clifguifc  over  a  great 
part  of  Germany,  Poland,  arjd  Hungary.  In  buliuefs,  he 
made  him  his  chief  councilor  ;  in  his  diversions,  his  conftant 
companion.  The  king  was  much  pleafed  with  an  amufe- 
ment,  which  the  marfhal  invented  in  imitation  of  the  game 
of  chefs.  The  marfhal  ordered  ieveral  thoufand  fmall  Statues 
of  men  in  armour  to  be  caff,  by  a  founder:  thefe  he  would 
fet  oppofite  to  each  other,  and  range;  them  in  battalia,  in 
the  fame  manner  as  if  he  had  been,  drawing  up  an  army  : 
he  would  bring  out  a  party  from  the  wings  or  centie,  and 
lhew  the  advantage  or  difad  vantage  refuiting  from  the  fcveral 
draughts  which  he  made.  In  this  manner  the  king  and  the 
marfhal  often  amufed  themielves,  and  at  the  fame  time  im- 
proved their  military  knowledge. 

This  brave  and  experienced  general,  after  having  greatly 
diltinguifhed  himfelf  in  the  late  memorable  wars  of  that  il- 
luftrious  monarch,  was  killed  in  the  unfortunate  affair  of 
Hohkerchen,  and  died  in  the  bed  of  glory  in  1758. 

KELLER  (James),  efteemej  by  Bayle  one  of  the  bell: 
writers  among  the  jefuits.  He  was  born  at  Seckmgen  in 
1508.  He  was  a  long  time  confeffor  to  prince  Albert  of 
Bavariar  and  was  often  con  lu!  ted  by  the  emperor  Maximilian 
about  the  mod  important  affairs.  Pie  publifhed  various  books, 
bolh  of  religious  controverfy,  and  concerning  the  politics  of 
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the  times   in  which  he  lived.     He  generally  wrote  under  an 
alTumed  name,  and  died  at  Munich  in  1631. 

KELLEY  (Edward),  a  famous  Engiifh  necromancer, 
was  born  at  Worceiler  in  1555,  and  educated  at  Oxford. 
Wood  fays,  that,  when  his  nativity  was  calculated,  it  ap- 
peared, that  he  was  to  be  a  man  of  moil  acute  wit,  and  great 
propenfity  to  philofophical  fludies  and  myfteries  of  nature. 
He  had  ill  luck,  however,  at  the  fetting  out,  as  well  as  the 
ending,  of  his  life,  for,  leaving  Oxford  abruptly,  and  ram- 
bling about  the  kingdom,  he  committed  certain  foul  matters 
in  Lancashire,  which  deprived  him  of  both  his  ears  at.Lan- 
cafier.  He  became  afterwards  an  afibciate  with  the  famous 
Dr.  Dee,  travelled  into  foreign  countries  with  him,  and  was 
his  reporter  for  what  palled  between  him  and  the  fpirits,  with 
whom  the  dc&or  held  intelligence.  Mr.  Elias  Alhmole,  the 
famous  Roiicrucian,  relates,  that  Kelley  and  Dee  had  the 
good  fortune  to  find  a  large  quantity  of  the  elixir,  or  philo- 
sopher's flone,  in  the  ruins  of  Glaflonbury  abbey;  which 
elixir  was  fo  furprizingly  rich,  that  they  lolt  a  great  deal  in 
making  projections,  before  they  difcovered  the  force  of  its 
virtue.  This  author  adds,  that,  at  Trebona  in  Bohemia, 
Kelley  tried  a  grain  of  this  elixir  upon  an  ounce  and  a  quarter 
of  common  mercury,  which  was  prefcntly  tranfmuied  into 
almofc  an  ounce  of  fine  gold.  At  another  time,  he  made  a 
projection  upon  a  piece  of  metal,  cut  out  of  a  warming-pan; 
which,  without  handling  it,  or  melting  the  metal,  was 
turned  into  very  good  lllver,  only  by  warming  it  at  a  fire. 
This  warming-pan,  and  the  piece  taken  out  of  it,  were  fent 
to  queen  Elizabeth  by  her  ambalTador,  then  reliding  at  Prague. 
Keiiey,  afterwards  behaving  indilcreetly,  was  imprifoned  by 
the  emperor  Rodolphus  II.  by  whom  he  had  been  knighted; 
and,  endeavouring  to  make  his  efcape  out  of  the  window,  hurt 
himfelf  to  that  degree  by  a  fall,  that  he  died  foon  after  in 
1595.  His  works  are  "A  Poem  of  Chemiftry,"  and,  "  A 
Poem  of  the  Philofbpher's  Stone;"  both  inferted  in  the  book 
jaft  mentioned  "  De  Lapide  Pnilolophcrum,  Hamb.  1676," 
Svo.  but  it  is  queftioned  whether  or  not  be  was  the  author 
of  this.  *'  A  true  and  faithful  Relation  of  what  palled  for 
many  Years  between  Dr.  John  Dee  and  lome  Spirits,  &c. 
Lend.  1659, **  folio,  publi'fhed  by  Dr.  Meric  Caiaubon. 
There  are  "  Ed.  Kelleii  epiflola  ad  Edvardum  Dyer,"  and 
other  little  things  of  Kelley,  in  MS.  in  Biblioth.  Afhmol. 
Oxon. 

KELLY  (Hugh),  was  a  native  of  Ireland,  and  bred  to 
the  bufinefs  of  aflay-maker;  but,  being  mailer  of  the  practical 
parts  of  penmanfh:p,  he  turned  hackney-writer,  a  profeffion 
remarkable  for  its  great  labour  and  little  profit.    .From  his 
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converfations  with  men  of  letters,  and  his  reading  (for  he  had 
no  claflical  education)  he  became  a  play-wright  of  confe- 
rence, and  wrote  a  poem,  entituled,  '*  Thefpis,"  in  the 
manner  of  "  Churchill's  Rofcius;"  which  was  much  read 
at  that  time.  His  plays  are,  "  Falle  Delicacy,"  comedy  ; 
*'  A  Word  to  the  Will,"  comedy;  "  The  School  for  Wives," 
comedy  ;  "  The  Romance  of  an  hour,"  comic  entertainment ; 
and  "  Clementina,"  trage  ly  ;  befides  a  novel,  called,  the 
"  Memoirs  of  a  Magdalen,"  and  many  periodical  and  party 
productions.     Died  in  1777. 

KEV1PIS  (Thomas  a),  famous  for  tranfeendent  piety  and 
devotion;,  was  born  at  Kempen,  a  city  in  the  diocefe  of 
Cologn,  about  1380.  He  was  educated  at  Deventer,  where 
he  learned  to  write,  to  read  the  Bible,  and  to  understand 
treatifes  of  piety.  After  this,  he  went  in  1399  to  Zwol,  to 
obtain  the  indulgences  which  pope  Boniface  IX.  had  granted 
to  the  church  of  this  place  ;  and  there  he  defired  to  be  ad- 
mitted into  the  monaftery  of  the  Mount  of  St.  Agnes,  where, 
after  a  fix-years  ftate  ot  probation,  he  made  his  profeffion  in 
1406.  It  is  faid,  that,  the  rirft  year  of  his  entrance,  he  en- 
dured great  hunger  and  trials,  and  considerable  pains.  He 
was  ordained  prieit  in  142 3,  One  of  the  chief  employments 
ot  thefe  canons  regular  of  St.  Augufline,  was  to  tranlcribe 
the  Bible,  the  works  of  the  fathers,  and  treatifes  of  piety. 
Thomas  a.  Kempis  applied  him felf  with  vigour  to  this  labour, 
copied  out  the  whole  Bible,  a  miffal,  and  a  multitude  of  other 
works ;  and,  in  performing  this  office,  he  pra&iled  the  advice 
of  one  of  the  ancients,  who,  in  writing  out  books,  did  not 
only  feek  by  the  labour  of  his  hands  to  gain  food  for  his  body, 
but  alfo  to  refrefh  his  foul  with  heavenly  nourifhment.  He 
was  humble,  meek,  ready  to  give  confolation  ;  fervent  in  his 
exhortations  and  prayers,  fpiritual,  and  contemplative.  His 
ftyle  and  writings  are  full  of  unci  ion,  as  the  papiits  fay  ;  how- 
ever, to  do  him  juftice,  he  is  much  freer  from  that  high-flow- 
ing, myftical,  unintelligible  jargon,  than  the  generality  of 
writers  of  his  feraphic  turn.  He  died,  147 1,  in  his  9-d 
year.  The  largeft  edition  of  his  works,  which  confift  of  ler- 
mons,  fpiritual  treatifes,  and  lives  of  holy  men,  is  that  of 
Co'ogn,  1660,  in  three  volumes,  folio.  The  famous  and 
well-known  book,  "  De  imitatione  Chrifti,"  which  has  been 
tranflated  into  almoft  all  the  languages  in  the  world,  though 
it  has  always  been  inferted  among  the  works  of  Thomas  a 
Kempis,  is  found  alfo  printed  under  the  name  of  Gerfon  ;  and 
has  fince  been  afcribed,  upon  the  credit  of  fome  MSS,  to  the 
abbot  Gerfon,  who  is  pretended  to  have  been  of  the  order  of 
St.  Benedict.  This  has  occafioned  a  moft  violent  difpute 
between  the  canons  regular  of  St,  Auguftine  and  the  Benedic- 
tines j 
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tines;  which,  however,  is  of  little  confequence  to  devout 
chriftians,  who  need  not  quarrel  about  the  name  of  its  author, 
■while  they  reap  the  fame  Spiritual  confolation  from  the  book. 
Bellarmine,  in  his  account  cf  ecclefiaftiol  writers,  cives   it 

V  1 

peremptorily  to  Thomas  a  Kempis,  and  at  the  fame  time 
beftows  the  higheit  eulogium  upon  it.  "  I  have  read  this  little 
work,"  fays  he,  "  and  read  it  again,  from  my  youth  to  my 
old  age  ;  and  every  time  of  reading  there  always  appeared 
fomething  new,  always  fomething  to  enlighten  the  head,  and 
comfort  the  heart."  M.  de  Voltaire,  it  feems,  would  have 
hard  work  to  credit  this  declaration  of  Bellarmine.  "  It  is 
reported,"  fays  he,  "  that  Peter  Corneille's  tranllation  of  the 
*  Imitation  of  JeiusChriit'  has  been  printed  32  times  :  it  is  as 
difficult  to  believe  this  as  it  iE  to  read  the  book  once."  Such 
different  conftitutions,  opinions,  taftes,  and  complexions,  are 
to  be  found  among  the  human  fpecies. 

KEN  (Thomas),  the  deprived  bifhop  of  Bath  and  Wells, 
was  defcended  from  an  antient  family,  feated  at  Ken-Place, 
in  Somerletfhire,  and  born  at  Berkhamftead,  in  Hertfordfhire, 
]u!y,  1637.  At  1^  he  was  fent  to  Winchefter  fchool  ;  and 
thence  removed  to  New-college,  in  Oxford;  of  which  he  be- 
came a  probationer- fellow  in  1657.  He  took  his  degrees  re- 
j^ulaily,  and  purfued  his  ftudies  clofely  for  many  years,  and, 
in  1666,  he  removed  to  Winchefter-college,  being  chofen 
fellow  of  that  fociety.  Not  long  alter  this,  he  was  appointed 
domeftic  chaplain  to  Mor!ey,  bifhop  of  that  fee,  who  pre- 
sented him  firft  to  the  rectory  of  Brixton  in  the  Ifle  of  Wight, 
and  afterwards  to  a  prebend  in  the  church  of  Weftminfter, 
s66g.  In  1674,  he  made  a  tour  to  Rome,  with  his  nephew 
Mr.  Ifaac  Walton,  then  B  A.  in  Chrift-chmch  in  Oxford; 
and,  after  his  return,  took  his  degrees  in  Divinity,  1671). 
T\ot  long  after,  being  appointed  chaplain  to  the  princefs  of 
Orange,  he  went  to  Holland.  Here  his  prudence  and  piety 
caned  him  the  eftcem  and  confidence  of  his  miftrefs ;  but,  in 
the  courfe  of  his  office,  he  happened  to  incur  the  difpleamre  of 
her  confort,  by  obliging  one  of  his  favourites  to  perform  a 
promife  of  marriage  with  a  young  lady  of  the  prmcefs's  train, 
whom  he  h*d  leduced  by  that  contract.  Tins  zeal  in  Ken  lb 
offended  the  prince,  afterwards  king  William,  that  he  very 
warmly  threatened  to  turn  him  away  from  the  ferv.ee  ;  which 
Ken  as  warmly  relented,  begged  leave  of  his  miftrefs,  and  gave 
notice  toquit :  nor  would,  he  confent  to  flay  till  intreattd  by 
ihe  prince  in  perfon.  About  a  year  longer,  he  returned  to 
England  ;  and  was  appointed,  in  quality  of  chaplain,  to  attend 
lord  Dartmouth  with  the  royal  commifiion  to  demolifh  the 
fortifications  of  Tangier.  The  doctor  returned  with  this  lord, 
April,  16843  and  was  immediately  advanced  to  be  chaplain  to 
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the  king,  by  an  order  from  his  majefty  himfelf.  Not  only 
the  nature  of  the  poft,  but  the  gracious  manner  of  conferring 
it,  evidently  (hewed  that  it  was  intended  as  a  flep  to  future 
favours ;  and  this  was  fo  well  underftood,  that,  upon  the 
removal  of  the  court  to  pafs  the  fummer  at  Winchefter,  the 
doctor's  prebendal  houfe  was  pitched  upon  for  the  ufe  of  Mrs. 
E'eanor  Gwyn.  But  Ken  was  too  pious  even  to  countenance 
vice  in  his  royal  benefactor  ;  and  therefore  pofitively  refufed 
admittance  to  the  royal  miftrefs,  who  was  forced  to  look  out 
for  lodgings  el fe where.  His  majefty,  however,  did  not  take 
it  at  all  amifs,  for  he  knew  the  fincerity  of  the  man,  and 
loved  him  for  it ;  and,  previous  to  any  application,  nominated 
him,  foon  after,  to  the  bifhopric  of  Bath  and  Wells.  A  few 
days  after  this,  the  king  was  feized  with  the  illnefs  of  which  he 
died;  during  which,  the  doctor  thought  it  his  duty  to  attend 
him  very  conftantly,  and  thereupon  delayed  his  admiffion  to 
the  temporalities  of  the  fee  of  Wells:  fo  that,  when  king 
James  came  to  the  crown,  new  inftruments  were  prepared  for 
that  purpofe. 

When  he  was  fettled  in  his  fee,  he  attended  clofely  to  his 
epifcopal  function.  He  publifhed  «'  An  Expofuion  of  the 
Church  Catechifm"  in  1685,  and  alfo,  the  fame  y<=ar, 
"  Prayers  for  the  Ufe  of  the  Bath."  Nor  was  he  lefs  zealous 
as  a  guardian  of  the  national  church  in  general,  in  oppofing 
the  attempts  to  introduce  Popery.  He  did  not  indeed  take 
part  in  the  famous  popifh  contro.erfy  then  agitated  fo  warmly; 
for,  his  temper  was  not  turned  to  difpute  ;  but  he  was  far  from 
being  idle,  and,  what  others  did  from  the  prefs,  he  did  as 
watchfully  from  the  pulpit.  There  he  frequently  took  occa- 
fion  to  mark  and  confute  the  errors  of  Popery  ;  nor  did  he 
fpare,  when  his  duty  to  the  Church  of  England  more  efpecially 
called  for  it,  to  take  the  opportunity  of  the  royal  pulpit,  to  fet 
before  the  court  their  injurious  and  unmanly  politics,  in  pro- 
jecting a  coalition  of  the  fec"fari?s  with  it.  Yet,  he  held,  in 
appearance,  the  fame  place  in  the  favour  of  king  James  as  he 
had  holden  in  the  former  reign  ;  and  fome  attempts  were  made 
to  gain  him  over  to  the  intereft  of  the  popifh  party  at  court. 
But  thefe  were  vain  ;  for,  when  the  declaration  of  indulgence 
was  (tri&ly  commanded  to  be  read,  by  virtue  of  a  difpeniing 
power  claimed  by  the  king,  this  bifhop  was  one  of  the  feven 
who  openly  oppoied  the  reading  of  it;  for  which  he  was  fent, 
with  the  other  fix,  to  the  Tower.  But,  though  he  ventured 
to  difobey  his  fovereign,  for  the  fake  of  his  religion  ;  yet,  he 
would  not  violate  his  confeience,  by  transferring  his  allegiance 
from  him.  When  the  prince  ot  Orange  therefore  came  over, 
and  the  revolution  took  place,  the  bifhop  retired  ;  and,  as  foon 
as  k;ng  William  was  feated  on  the  throne,  and  the  new  oath  of 
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allegiance  was  required,  he,  by  his  refufal,  fuffered  himfelftd 
be  deprived.  After  his  deprivation,  he  refided  at  Longleate,  a 
feat  of  the  lord  vifcount  Weymouth,  in  Wiltfhire  ;  whence 
he  fometimes  made  a  vifit  to  his  nephew,  Mr.  lfaac  Walton, 
at  Salifbury,  who  was  a  prebendary  of  that  church.  He  was 
with  him  when  the  great  florin  happened,  in  1703,  which 
blew  down  a  flack  of  chimneys,  that  paffed  through  his  bed- 
chamber, without  doing  him  any  hurt;  at  the  fame  time  that 
his  fucceflbr  at  Wells,  Dr.  Kidder,  was  killed  by  the  fall  of  a 
flack,  of  chimneys  into  his  bed-chamber,  blown  down  by  the 
fame  ilorm  ;  which  event,  we  fuppofe,  would  be  confidered, 
by  che  difaffedted  party,  as  not  merely  accidental,  but  of  the 
judicial  kind. 

In  this  retirement  he  compofed  many  pious  works,  fome  of 
the  poetical  kind  ;  for  he  had  naturally  a  turn  for  poetry,  and 
had,  many  years  before,  written  an  epic  poem  of  13  books, 
intituled,  "  Edmund,"  which  was  not  published  till  after  his 
death.  He  did  not  mix  in  any  of  the  difputes  or  attempts  of 
his  party,  though,  it  is  very  probable,  he  was  earneftly  foli- 
cited  to  it ;  fince  we  find  the  deprived  bifhop  of  Ely,  Dr. 
Turner,  his  particular  friend,  with  whom  he  had  begun  arv 
intimacy  at  Winchefter  fchool,  fo  deeply  engaged  in  it.  But 
Ken,  it  feems,  cared  for  none  of  thofe  things  ;  and  probably 
never  fpake  truth  from  his  heart  mere  finceiely  than  we  fee  it 
expreffed  in  thefe  lines  of  his ; 

**  I  gladly  wars  ecclefiaftic  fly, 

44  Where'er  contentious  fpirits  I  defcry; 

*'  Eas'd  of  my  facred  load,  I  live  content, 

"  In  hymns,  not  in  difputes,  my  paflion  vent." 

Though  he  did  not  concur  in  opinion  with  thofe  Nonjurors 
who  were  for  continuing  a  reparation  from  the  eftablifhecl 
church  by  private  confecrations  among  themfelves,  yet  he 
looked  on  the  fpiritual  relation  to  his  diocefe  to  be  ftill  in  full 
force,  during  the  life  of  his  firfl  fucceffbr,  Dr.  Kidder  ;  but, 
after  his  decease  in  1703,  upon  the  nomination  of  Dr.  Hooper 
to  the  diocefe,  he  requefted  that  gentleman  to  accept  it,  and 
afterwards  fubferibed  himfelf  "late  Bifhop  of  Bath  and  Wells." 
The  queen,  however,  fettled  upon  him  a  penfion  of  2Col. 
per  annum,  which  was  punctually  paid  out  of  the  Trcafury  as 
long  as  he  lived.  He  had  been  afflicted  from  the  vear  1696, 
with  fevere  cholicky  pains,  and  at  length  was  obierved  to  make 
bloody  water.  1  his  fymptom  being  afcribed  to  an  ulcer  in  his 
kidneys,  he  went  to  Briftol  in  1710,  for  the  benefit  of  the  hot 
wells,  and  there  continued  till  November,  when  he  removed  to 
Leweflon,  near  Sherborne,  in  Dorfetfture,  a  feat  belonging  to 
6  the 
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the  Hon.  Mrs  Thynne.  There  he  was  feized  with  a  dead 
palfy  on  one  fide,  which  confined  him  to  his  chamber  till 
about  the  middle  of  March  ;  when  being,  as  he  thought,  able 
to  take  fuch  a  journey,  he  refolved  for  the  Bath.  He  died  at 
Longleate,  in  his  way  thither,  March  19,  1710-11.  It  is 
faid,  that  he  had  travelled  for  many  years  with  his  fhroud  in 
his  portmanteau  ;  and  that  he  put  it  on  as  foon  as  he  came  to 
Longleate,  giving  notice  of  it  the  day  before  his  death,  to 
prevent  his  body  from  being  {tripped. 

His  works  were  publifhed,  1721,  in  four  volume?;  and 
confift  of  devotional  pieces  in  verfe  and  profe.  Various 
reports  having  been  induftrioufly  fpread,  that  he  was  tainted 
with  Topifh  errors,  and  not  ftedfaft  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
church  of  England,  it  was  thought  proper  to  publifh  the 
following  paragraph,  tranferibed  from  his  will :  "  As  for 
my  religion,  I  die  in  the  holy  catholic  and  apoftolic  faith, 
profeffed  by  the  whole  church,  before  the  difunion  of  Eaft 
and  Weft ;  more  particularly,  I  die  in  the  communion  of 
the  Church  of  England,  as  it  ftands  diftinguifhed  from  all 
Papal  and  Puritan  innovations,  and  as  it  adheres  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  croft."  , 

KENNEDY  (John,  M.  D.),  a  native  of  Scotland,  who 
refided  fome  time  in  Smyrna,  and  died  at  an  advanced  age, 
Jan.  26,  1760,  he  had  a  collection  of  about  200  pictures, 
amongft  which  were  two  heads  of  himfelf  by  Keyfing  ;  he 
had  alfo  a  very  valuable  collection  of  Greek  and  Latin  coins, 
which,  with  the  pictures,  were  fold  by  auction  in  1760. 
Amongft  the  Roman  coins,  were  256  of  Caraufius,  9  of  them 
filver,  and  89  of  Alectus ;  thefe  coins  of  Caraufius  and  Alectus 
were  purchased  by  P.  C.  Webb,  efq.  the  256  for  70I.  and  the 
89  for  16I.  10s.  They  were  afterwards  bought  by  Dr.  Hun- 
ter, who  added  to  the  number  very  confiderably.  Dr.  Kennedy, 
in  his"  Differtation  on  the  Coins  of  Caraufius,"  afferted,  that 
Oriuna  was  that  emperor's  guardian  goddefs.  Dr.  Stukeley, 
in  his  "  Palatographs  Britannica,  No.  III.  1752,"  4to.  af- 
firmed fhe  was  his  wife;  to  which  Dr.  Kennedy  replied  in 
"  Farther  Obfervations,  &c.  1756,"  4-to;  and,  upon  his 
antagoniil's  fupporting  his  opinion  in  his  "  Hiftory  of  Carau- 
fius,  1757-59,"  he  abufed  him  in  a  fixpenny  410.  letter. 

"  Oriuna,  on  the  medals  of  Caraufius,"  (ays  Mr.  Walpo'e, 
in  his  preface  to  Hiftoric  Doubts,  "  ufed  to  pafs  for  the  Moon  ; 
of  late  years  it  is  become  a  doubt  whether  fhe  was  not  his 
eon/ort.  It  is  of  little  importance  whether  fhe  was  moon  or 
emprefs ;  but  how  little  muft  we  know  of  thofe  times,  when 
thole  land-marks  to  certainty,  royal  names,  do  not  ferve  even 
that  purpofe  !  In  thecabinet  of  the  king  of  France  are  feverai 
coins  of  fovereigns,  whole  country  cannot  be  gueffed  at." 
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KENNEDY  (James).  He  was  the  fecond  foil  of  Sir 
William  Kennedy,  by  Margaret,  daughter  of  Robert  []f. 
king  of  Scotland,  and  born  1404.  Being  related  to  the  royal 
familv,  he  was  brought  up  fir  ft  in  the  Univerfitv  of  Paris, 
and  afterwards  at  Rome.  Having  entered  into  holy  orders,  he 
returned  to  Scotland,  and  obtained  the  priefts  abbey  of  Aber- 
hrothwic,  and  was  appointed  regent  during  the  minority  of 
James  II.  As  a  munificent  patron  of  learning,  he  founded 
and  endowed  the  college  of  St.  Mary  in  the  univcrfity  of 
St.  Andrew's  of  which  fee  he  was  archbifhop.  He  was 
afterwards  chancellor  of  Scotland,  and  died  1472,  aged  68. 

KENNET  (White),  an  Englifh  writer,  and  bifhop  of 
Peterborough,  was  the  fon  of  a  clergyman,  and  born  at 
Dover,  Aug.  10,  1660.  He  was  called  White,  from  his 
mother's  father,  one  Mr. Thomas  White,  a  wealthy  magistrate  at 
Dover,  who  had  formerly  been  a  ra  after  fhipwright  there. 
When  be  was  a  little  grown  up,  he  was  fent  to  Weftminfter- 
fchool,  with  a  view'  of  getting  upon  tbe  foundation  ;  but, 
being  unluckily  feized  with  tbe  fmall-pox  at  the  time  of  the 
election,  it  was  thought  advifable  to  take  him  away.  June 
167s,  he  was  entered  of  St.  Edmund-hall  in  Oxford,  where 
he  applied  hard  to  ftudy,  and  commenced  an  author  in 
politics,  even  while  he  was  an  under-graduate ;  for,  in  1680, 
he  publifbed  'c  A  Letter  from  a  ftudent  at  Oxford  to  a  Friend 
in  the  Country,  concerning  the  approaching  Parliament,  in 
Vindication  of  his  Majefty,  the  Church  of  England,  and  the 
Univerfity:"  with  which  the  Whig-party,  as  it  then  began 
to  be  called,  in  the  houfc  of  commons,  were  fo  much  of- 
fended, that  inquiries  were  made  after  the  author,  in  order  to 
have  him  punilhed.  March  1681,  hepublifhed,  in  the  fame 
fpirit  of  party,  "  a  Poem,1'  that  is,  "  a  Ballad,"  addrefled 
•*  to  Mr.  E.  L.  on  his  Majefry's  diflplving  the  late  Parliament 
at  Oxford,"  which  was  printed  on  one  fide  of  a  fheet  of 
paper,  and  begun,  "  An  Atheift  now  mull  a  monfter  be, 
&c  "  He  took  his  bachelors  degree,  May  1683;  an<^  pub- 
lilhed,  in  1684,  a  translation  of  Eralmus's  "  Morice  en- 
comium," which  he  intituled,  "  Wit  againft  Wifdom,  or  a 
Panegvric  upon  Polly."  He  proceeded  M.  A.  Jan.  22,  1684  ; 
and,  the  fame  year,  was  prefentcd  bv  Sir  William  Glynne, 
bart.  to  the  vicarage  of  Amerfden  in  Oxfordlhire ;  which 
favour  was  procured  him  by  his  patron's  eldeft  Ion,  who  was 
his  con,tempor;  ry  in  the  hall.  To  this  patron  he  dedicated 
•*  Pliny's  Panegyric,"  which  he  tranflated  in  1686,  and  pub- 
lifhed  with  this  title,  "  An  Addrefs  of  Thanks  to  a  good 
Prii  ce,  prefented  in  the  Panegvric  of  Pliny  upon  Trajan,  the 
beft  of  the  Roman  Emperors."     It  was  reprinted  in   1717  ; 
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re  which  time  feveral  reflections  having  hcen  made  on 
him  for  this  performance,  he  gave  the  following  account  of 
it,  in  a  "  Poftfcript"  ro  the  tranflation  of  his  "  Convocation 
Sermon,"  in  17  10.  "  The  remarker  fays,  the  doctor  dedi- 
cated Pliny's  Panegyric  to  the  late  king  James:  and,  what  if 
lie  did  ?  Onlv  it  appears  he  did  not.  This  is  an  idle  tale 
among  the  pnrtv,  who,  perhaps,  have  told  it  till  they  believe 
it:  when  the  truth  is,  there  was  no  fuch  dedication,  and  the 
tranflation  itfelf  of  Plinv  was  not  defigned  for  any  court 
addrefs.  The  young  tranflator's  tutor,  Mr.  Allam,  directed 
his  punil,  by  way  of  exercife,  to  turn  fome  Latin  tracts  into 
Engiifh.  The  firft  was  a  little  book  of  Erafmus,  intituled, 
'  Moris  encomium  ;'  which  the  tutor  was  plcafed  to  give  to  a 
bookfeller  in  Oxford,  who  put  it  in  the  prefs  while  the  tranf- 
lator  was  biit  an  under -graduate.  Another  fort  of  talk  re- 
quired by  his  tutor  was  this  '  Panegyric  of  Pliny  upon  Trajan/ 
which  he  like-wife  gave  to  a  bookfeller  in  Oxford,  before  the 
tranflator  was  M.  A.  deigning  to  have  it  published  in  the 
reign  of  king  Charles ;  and  a  fmall  cut  of  that  prince,  at  full 

;th,  was  prepared,  and  afterwards  put  before  feveral  of  the 
hooks,  though  the  impreffion  happened  to  be  retarded  till  the 
death  of  king  Charles  ;  and  then  the  fame  tutor,  not  Song  be- 
fore his  own  death,  advifed  a  new  preface,  adapted  to  the  then 
received  opinion  of  king  James's  being  a  juft  and  good  prince. 
However,  there  was  no  dedication  to  king  James,  but  to  a 
private  patron  ;  a  worthy  baronet,  who  cams  in  heartily  to  the 
beginning  of  the  late  happy  revolution.  This  is  the  .whole 
truth  of  that  ftory,  that  hath  been  fo  often  cart  at  the  do&or  ; 
hot  that  he  thinks  himfelf  obliged  to  defend  everv  thought  arid 
expreffion  of  his  juvenile  Studies,  when  he  had  pofiibly  been 
trained  up  to  fome  notions,  which  he  afterwards  found  reafon 
to  put  away  as  chlldijli  thing?''. 

In  1689,  as  he  was  exercifing  himfelf  in  mooting,  he  mid 
the  misfortune  to  be  dangeroufly  wounded  in  the  forehead  by 
the  burfting  of  the  gun.  Roth  the  tables  of  his  fkull  were 
broken,  which  occasioned  him  constantly  to  wear  a  black 
velvet  patch  on  that  part.  He  lay  a  considerable  time  under 
this  accident :  and  itisfaid,  that,  while  he  was  in  great  dis- 
order both  of  body  and  brain,  juft  after  he  had  undergone  the 
fevere  operation  of  trepanning,  he  made  a  copy  of  Latin 
verfes,  and  dictated  them  to  a  friend  at  his  bed-fide.  The 
copy  was  transmitted  to  his  patron,  Sir  William  Glvnne,  in 
whofe,  Study  it  was  found,  after  the  author  had  forgot  everv 
thing  but  the  fad  occafion  :  and  the  writer  of  his  life  tells  us, 
that  "  it  was  then  in  his  poffemon,  and  thought,  by  good 
judges,  to  be  no  reproach  to  the  author."  He  was  too 
young  a  divine  to  engage  in  the  famous  Popifh.  conlroverfy ; 
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but  he  diftingu ifhed  himfelf  by  preaching  againft  Popery.  He 
Jikewife  refufed  to  read  the  declaration  for  liberty  of  confcience 
in  1660,  and  went  with  the  body  of  the  clergy  in  the  diocefe 
of  Oxford,  when  they  rejected  an  addrefs  to  king  James,  re- 
commended by  bifhop  Parker  in  the  fame  year.  While  he  con- 
tinued at  Amerfden,  he  contracted  an  acquaintance  with  Dr. 
George  Hickes,  whom  he  entertained  in  his  houfe,  and  was 
inftructed  by  him  in  the  Saxon  and  Northern  tongues  ; 
though  their  different  principles  in  church  and  ftate  afterwards 
broke  the  friendship  between  them.  September  1691,  he  was 
chofen  lecturer  of  St.  Martin's  in  Oxford,  having  fome  time 
before  been  invited  back  to  Edmund-hall,  to  be  tutor  and 
vice-principal  there;  where  he  lived  in* friendship  with  the 
learned  Dr.  Mill,  the  editor  of  the  New  Teftament,  who  was 
then  principal  of  that  houfe.  February  1692,  he  add  re  (Ted  a 
letter  from  Edmund-hall  to  the  editors  of  Somner's  "  Treatife 
of  the  Roman  Ports  and  Forts  in  Kent,''  containing  an  ac- 
count of  the  hfe  of  that  famous  antiquary  ;  which  gave  him  an 
opportunity  of  dilplaying  his  knowledge  in  the  hiftory  of  the 
Saxon  language  in  England.  February  J693,  lie  was  pre- 
fented  to  the  rectory  of  Shottefbrook,  in  Berkshire ;  but  ftill 
refided  at  Oxford,  where  he  diligently  purfued  and  encouraged 
the  ftudy  of  antiquities.  We  have  a  ftrong  atteftation  to  this 
part  of  his  character  from  Ciibfon,  afterwards  bifhop  of  Lon- 
don, who  publifhing,  in  1&94,  a  tranflation  of  Somner's 
treatife,  written  in  aniwer  to  Chifflet,  concerning  the  fituati  n 
of  the  Portus  Iccius  on  the  coaft  of  France,  oppofite  to  Kent* 
where  Caefar  embarked  for  the  invafion  of  this  ifland,  intro- 
duced it  into  the  world  with  a  dedication  to  Mr.  Kennet, 
May  5,  1694,  he  took  the  degree  of  B.  D  ;  that  of  D.  Q. 
July  19,  1 6 c> 9  ;  and,  in  the  year  1700,  was  appointed  mil  - 
ter  of  St.  Botolph  Aldgate  in  London,  without  any  folicita- 
tion  of  his  own  In  1701,  he  engaged  againlt  Dr.  Atter- 
bury,  in  the  difputes  about  the  rights  of  convocation,  of 
which  he  became  a  member  about  this  time,  as  archdeacon 
of  Huntingdon  ;  to  which  dignity  he  was  advanced  the  fame 
year  by  Dr.  Gardiner,  bifhop  of  Lincoln.  He  now  grew 
into  gieat  eileem  by  thole  of  his  party  in  the  church,  and  par- 
ticularly with  Tenifon  the  archbifhop  of  Canterbury.  He 
preached  a  fermon  at  Aldgate,  January  30,  I703,  which  ex- 
poled  him  to  great  clamour,  and  occafioned  many  pamphlets 
to  be  writ'en  againft  it  :  and,  in  1705,  when  Dr.  Wake  was 
advanced  to  the  fee  of  Lincoln,  was  appointed  to  preach  his 
confecration  fermon  ;  which  was  fo  much  admired  by  lord 
chief-jultice  Llok,  that  he  declared,  "  it  had  more  in  it  to  the 
pur  pole  of  the  legal  and  chriftian  conftitution  of  this  church 
than  any  volume  of  diicourles."     About  the  fame  time,  fome 
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bookfellers,  having  undertaken  to  print  a  collection  of  the  bed 
writers  of  the  Englilh  hiitory,  as  far  as  to  the  reign  of  Charles  I. 
in  two  fcb'o  volumes,  prevailed  with  Dr.  Kennet  to  prepare  a 
third  volume,  which  lhoukl  carry  the  hiitory  down  to  the 
then  prefent  reign  of  queen  Anne.  This,  being  finifhed  with 
a  particular  preface,  was  publifhed  with  the  other  two,  under 
the  title  of  "  A  complete  Hiitory  of  England,  &c."  in  1706. 
The  two  volumes  weie  collected  by  Mr.  Hughes,  who  wrote 
alfo  the  general  preface,  without  any  participation  of  Dr. 
Kennet:  and,  in  1719.  there  was  alio  publifhed  the  feconcl 
edition  with  notes,  faid  to  be  inferted  by  Mr.  Strype,  and 
feveral  alterations  and  additions.  Not  long  after  this,  he  was 
appointed  chaplain  to  her  Maiefty  ;  and,  by  the  management 
of  bifhop  Burnet,  preached  the  funeral  ferrnon  on  the  death  of 
the  firft  duke  of  Devonlhire,  Sept.  c,  1707.  This  fermon 
gave  great  offence,  and  made  fome  fay,  that  "  the  preacher 
had  built  a  bridge  to  heaven  for  men  of  wit  and  parts,  but  ex- 
cluded the  duller  part  of  mankind  from  any  chance  of  pairing 
it."  This  charge  was  grounded  on  the  following  palfage  ; 
where,  fpeaking  of  a  late  repentance,  he  fays,  that  "  this 
rarely  happens  but  in  men  of  diiiinguifhed  fenfe  and  judge* 
ment.  Ordinary  abilities  may  be  altogether  funk  by  a  long 
vicious  courfe  of  life  :  the  duller  flame  is  eafily  extinguished. 
The  meaner  fin ful  wretches  are  commonly  given  up  to  a  repro- 
bate mind,  and  die  as  ftupidly  as  they  lived  ;  while  the  nobler 
and  brighter  parts  have  an  advantage  of  underflanding  the 
worth  of  their  fouls  before  they  refign  them.  If  they  are 
allowed  the  benefit  of  ficknefs,  they  commonly  awake  out  of 
their  dream  of  fin,  and  reflect,  and  look  upward.  They  ac- 
knowledge an  infinite  being  ;  they  feel  their  own  immortal 
part;  they  recollect  and  relilh  the  holy  Scriptures;  they  call 
for  the  elders  of  the  church  ;  they  think  what  to  anfwer  at  a 
judgement-feat.  Not  that  God  is  a  rcfpecter  of  perfons,  but 
the  difference  is  in  men;  and,  the  more  intelligent  nature  is, 
the  more  fufceptible  of  the  divine  grace." 

Rut,  whatever  offence  this  fermon  might  give  to  others,  it 
did  not  offend  the  fucceeding  duke  of  Devonlhire,  to  whom  it 
was  dedicated  :  on  the  contrary,  it  pleafed  him  fo  much,  that 
he  recommended  the  doctor  to  the  queen  for  the  deanery  of 
Peterborough,  which  he  obtained  in  1707.  In  1709,  he 
publifhed  "  A  Vindication  of  the  Church  and  Clergy  of  Eng- 
land from  fome  late  Reproaches  rudely  and  unjuftly  caft  upon 
them  ;"  and,  "  A  true  Anfwer  to  Dr.  Sacheverell's  Sermon 
before  the  Lord-Mayor,  November  5,  of  that  year."  In 
1710,  he  was  greatly  reproached,  for  not  joining  in  the  Lon- 
don clergy's  addrefs  to  the  queen.  When  the  great  point  in 
Sacheverell's  trial,  the  change  of  the  mini ftry,  was  gained,  and 
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very  ftrange  addreffes  made  upon  it,  there  was  to  be  a  like 
artful  addrefs  from  the  bifhop  and  clergy  of  London  ;  and 
they,  who  would  not  fubCcribe  it,  were  to  be  reprefented  as 
enemies  to  the  queen  and  her  ministry.  Dr.  Kennet  fell  under 
this  imputation  ;  and  advice  was  fent  of  it  through  the  king- 
dom, by  Mr.  Over,  in  his  "  Letter"  of  Aug.  4,  17 10. 
This  zealous  conduct  in  Kennet,  in  favour  of  his  own  partv, 
rai'cd  fo  great  an  odium  againfl  him,  and  made  him  fo  very 
obnoxious  to  the  other,  that  very  uncommon  methods  were 
taken  to  expoie  him  ;  and  one,  in  particular,  by  Dr.  Welton, 
reel  or  of  VVhitechapel.  In  an  altar-piece  of  that  church, 
which  was  intended  to  reprefent  Chrift  and  his  twelve  apoftles 
eating  the  paflover  and  the  laft  fopp:r,  Judas,  the  traitor,  was 
drawn  fitting  in  an  elbow,  chair,  cireued  in  a  black  garment, 
between  a  gown  and  a  cloak,  with  a  black  fcarf  and  a  white 
band,  a  fhort  wig,  and  a  mark  in  his  forehead,  between  a 
lock  and  a  patch,  and  with  fo  much  of^the  countenance  of 
Dr.  Kennet,  that  under  it,  in  effect,  was  writtten  "  the  dean 
the  traitor."  It  was  generally  laid,  that  the  original  fketch 
was  deiigned  for  a  bifhop  under  JJr.  Welton's  difpleafure, 
which  occafioned  the  elbow-chair,  and  that  this  bifhop  was 
Burnet  :  but  the  painter  being  spprehenfive  of  an  aclion  of 
Svandalum  Magnatute,  leave  was  given  him  to  drop  the  bifhop, 
and  make  the  Dean.  Multitudes  of  people  came  daily  to  the 
church  to  admire  the  fight;  but  it  was  cfieemed  fo  iniolent  a 
tonteir.pt  of  all  that  is  facred,  that,  upon  the  complaint  of 
others,  (for,  the  dean  never  law  or  leemed  to  regard  it,)  the 
bifhop  of  London  obliged  thole  who  fet  the  picture  up  to 
take  it  down  again. 

But  thefe  arts  and  contrivances  to  expofe  him,  inftead  of 
dilcouraging  ferved  only  to  animate  him  ;  and  he  continued 
to  write  and  aft  as  ufual  in  the  defence  of  that  caufe  which 
he  had  efpoufed  and  pufhed  fo  vigoroufly  hitherto.  In  the 
mean  time,  he  employed  his  leifure-hours  in  things  of  a  [dif- 
ferent nature  ;  but  which,  he  thought,  would  be  no  lefs  fer- 
viceable  to  the  public  good.  In  17  13,  he 'made  a  large  col- 
lection of  books,  charts,  maps,  and  papers,  at  his  own 
expeiice,  with  a  defign  of  writing  "  A  full  Hiftory  of  the 
Propagation  of  Chriftianity  in  the  Englilh  American  Colo- 
nies •"  and  pubiifhed  a  catalogue  of  all  the  diftinct  treatiies 
and  papers,  in  the  order  of  time  as  they  were  fir  ft  printed  or 
written,  under  this  title,  "Bibliothecas  Americana?  primordia." 
.About  the  fame  time  he  founded  "  an  antiquarian  and  hiftori- 
cal  library"  at  Peterborough  ;  for  which  purpofe  he  had  long 
been  gathering  up  pieces,  from  the  very  beginning  of  printing 
in  England  to  the  latter  end  of  queen  Elizabeth's  reign.*  In 
the  rebellion  of   1715,  he   publitfaed  a  Sermon   upon  "the 
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Witchcraft  of  the  prefent  Rebellion  ;"  and,  the  two  following 
years,  wa<  very  zealous  for  repealing  the  Jidts  againft  occa- 
sional conformity  and  the  growth  of  fcftiim.  He  alio  warmly 
oppofed  the  proceedings  in  the  convocation  againft  Hoadly, 
then  bilhop  ot  angor  ;  which  was  thought  to  hurt  him  fo 
as  to  prove  an  effectual  bar  to  his  farther  advancement  in  the 
church  :  neverthelefSj  he  was  afterwards  promoted  to  the  fee 
of  Peterborough,  November  1718.  He  continued  to  print 
feveial  things  after  his  la  it  promotion,  which  he  lived  to  en- 
joy fomething  above  ten  years ;  and  then  died  in  his  houfe  in 
James-ftreer,  December  19,  1728.  His  numerous  and  valua- 
ble MS.  collect  ions,  which  were  once  in  the  collection  of 
Mr.  Weft,  were  purchafed  by  (he  earl  of  Shelburne;  among 
thefe  are  two  volumes  in  a  large  Atlas  folio,  which  were  in- 
tended for  publication  under  the  following  comprehenilve 
litb  : 

"  Diptycha  Ecclesx.<e  eclefnrum  infuper  Cathedral ium 

Anglicans:  -         Priores, 

five  Decani, 

T.'.bul*   Sacrje;  in  quibus  Thefiurarii, 

facili  ordine  Prxccntoi  e?, 

recenfentur  Cancellarii, 

Archiepiscop  r,  Archidiaconi, 

Episcopi,  eorumque  &  melioris  notse  Canonici, 

Suffraganei,  coivinualene  dedudti 

Vicarii  Genekai.es,  a  Gulielmi  1.  Conquefhi, 

&  Cancellarii;  ad  aufpicaia  Gul.  ILL  tempora." 

There  is  alfo  in  his  lordfhip's  library  a  curious  Diary  by 
bilhop  Kennet,  in  MS.  whence  the  following  curious  extracts 
have  been  tranferibed : 

"  Dr.  Swift  came  into  the  coffee-houfe,  and  had  a  bow 
from  every  body  but  me,  who,  I  confefs,  could  not  but 
deipife  him.  When  I  came  to  the  antichamber  to  wait  be- 
fore prayers,  Dr.  Swift  was  the  principal  man  of  talk  and 
bufinefs,  and  acted  as  a  mailer  of  requeits.  He  was  foliciting 
the  earl  of  Anan  to  fpeak  to  his  brother  the  duke  of  Ormond, 
to  get  a  chapkin's  place  eftabliihed  in  the  garriton  of  Hull  for 
Mr.  Fiddes,  a  clergyman  in  that  neighbourhood,  who  had 
lately  been  in  gaol,  and  publifhed  fermons  to  pay  fees.  He 
was  promifing  Mr.  Thorold  to  undertake  with  my  lord 
treaiurer,  that,  according  to  his  petition,  he  mould  obtain  a 
falary  of  200 1.  per  annum,  as  minitter  of  the  Englilh  church 
at  Rotterdam.  Then  he  Itopt  F.  Gwynne,  Efq  going  in 
with  his  red  bag  to  the  queen,  and  told  him  aloud  he  had 
fo  me  what  to  fay  to  him  from  my  lord  treaiurer.  He  talked 
with  the  foil  ot  Dr.  Davenant  to  be  lent  abroad,  and  took  out 
his  pocket-book  and  wrote  down  feveral  things,  as  memoranda, 
to  do  for  him.     He  turned  to  the  fire,  and  took  out  his  gold 
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watch,  and,  telling  the  time  of  the  flay,  complained  it  was 
Very  late.  A  gentleman  iaid,  '  he  was  too  fail.'  *  How  can  I 
help  it,'  fays  the  doctor,  '  if  the  courtiers  give  me  a  witch 
that  won't  go  right  ?'  Then  he  inftructed  a  young  nobleman, 
that  the  belt  poet  in  England  was  Mr.  Pops  (apapift),  who 
had  begun  a  translation  of  Homer  into  Englifh  verfe;  for 
which  '  he  rauft  have  'cm  all  fubfcribe;'  for,  fays  he,  the 
author  Jball  not  begin  to  print  till  Ibave  a  thoufand  guineas  for 
him.  Lord  treafurer,  after  leaving  the  queen,  came  through 
the  room  beckoning  Dr.  Swift  to  lollow  him  :  both  went  off 
juft  before  prayers. 

"  Nov.  3.  1  fee  and  hear  a  great  deal  to  confirm  a  doubt, 
that  the  pretender's  intereft  is   much   at  the  bottom   of  fome 

hearts:  a  whifper,  that   Mr.    N n   (velfn)  had  a  prime 

hand  in  the  late  book  for  hereditary  right  ;  and  that  one  of  them 
was  prefented  to  majefty  itfelf,  whom  God  preferve  from  the 
effect  of  fuch  principles  and  fuch  intrigues  !" 

KENNET  (B/^sil),  younger  brother  of  the  preceding, 
was  born  Oct.  2f,  1674,  at  Poflling  in  Kent,  the  vicarage  of 
his  father,  who  bred  this  fon  alfo  to  the  church.  He  wras 
fent  to  Corpus-Chrifti-college,  Oxford,  in  1690,  where  he 
foon  diftinguifhed  himfelt  by  his  uncommon  abilities,  and 
extraordinary  advances  in  clafhcal  literature.  He  took  the 
degree  of  M.  A.  in  1696,  and  commenced  author  the  fame 
year,  by  the  publication  of  his  "  Romae  Antiquae  Notitia,  or 
The  Antiquities  of  Rome  ;"  in  two  parts  :  1.  "A  fliort  Hiftory 
of  the  Rife,  Progrefs,  and  Decay  of  the  Commonwealth." 
2-  "  A  Defcription  of  the  City  :  an  Account  of  the  Religion, 
Civil  Government,  and  i\it  of  War;  with  the  remarkable 
Cuftoms  and  Ceremonies,  public  and  private  :  with  Copper 
Cuts  of  the  principal  Buildings,  &c  To  which  are  prefixed, 
Two  Lffavs,  concerning  the  Roman  Learning,  and  the  Roman 
Education,"  in  8vo.  The  dedication  is  addreffed  to  his  royal 
highnefs  William  duke  of  Gloucefter  ;  and  muit  have  been 
written  for  his  ufe  particularly,  if  any  credit  may  be  given  to 
a  report,  then  at  Oxford,  that  there  was  a  purpofe  of  making 
Mr.  Kcnnet  fub-preceptor  to  that  darling  of  the  nation. 
1  his  book  being  very  well  received  by  the  public,  he  was 
encourged  to  go  on  with  his  defign  of  facilitating  the  ftudy 
ofclaffical  learning;  and  with  this  view  publifhed,  in  1697, 
"  The  Lives  and  Characters  of  the  ancient  Grecian  Poets," 
in  8vo ;  which  he  alfo  dedicated  to  the  duke  of  Gloucefter. 
The  fame  year  he  was  admitted  fellow  of  his  college,  and  be- 
came a  tutor  there.  About  this  time,  he  entered  into  orders ; 
and,  fome  years  after,  gave  proofs  of  the  progrefs  he  had 
made  in  the.  ftudy  of  divinity.  In  J  705,  he  publifhed  "An 
Ivxpofition  of  the  Apoftles  Creed,  according  to  bilhop  Pearfon, 
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in  a  new  Method,  by  way  of  Paraphrafe  and  Annotations," 
in  8vo.  This  was  followed  by  "  An  EfTay  toward,  a  Para- 
phrafe on  the  Pfalms,  in  Verfe  ;  with  a  Paraphrafe  on  the 
third  Chapter  of  the  Revelations,  1706,"  in  8vo- 

The  fame  year  he  was,  by  the  interefl  of  his  brother,  ap- 
pointed chaplain  to  the  Engiifh  factory  at  Leghorn ;  where  he 
no  fooner  arrived  than  he  met  with  great  oppofition  from  the 
papilts,  and  was  in  great  danger  of  the  inquifition.  This  efla- 
blifhment  of  a  church-of-England  chaplain  was  a  new  thing; 
and  the  Italians  were  fo  jealous  of  the  Northern  herefy,  that, 
to  give  as  little  offence  as  poffibie,  he  performed  the  duties  ot 
his  office  with  the  utmo  t  privacy  and  caution.  But,  not- 
withftanding  this,  great  offence  was  taken  at  it;  and  com- 
plaints were  immediately  fent  to  Florence  and  Rome.  Upon 
this,  the  Pope,  and  the  court  of  inquifition  at  Rome,  declared 
their  refolution  to  expel  heiefv,  and  the  public  teacher  of  it, 
from  the  confines  of  the  holy  fee  ;  and  therefore  fecret  orders 
were  given  to  apprehend  him,  Mr.  Kennet,  at  Leghorn,  and 
to  huirv  him  away  to  Pifa,  and  thence  to  fome  other  religi- 
ous prifon,  to  bury  him  alive,  or  otherwiie  difpoie  of  him  in 
the  fevereft  manner.  Upon  notice  of  this  defign,  Dr.  New- 
ton, the  Fnglifh  envoy  at  Florence,  interpofed  his  offices  at 
that  court  ;  where  he  could  obtain  no  other  anfwer,  but  that 
"  he  might  fend  for  the  Fngliih  preacher,  and  k^ep  him  in 
his  own  family  as  his  domeftic  chaplain  ;  otherwife,  if  he 
prefumed  to  continue  atLeghorn,  he  mull  take  the  confequences 
of  it:  for,  in  thofe  matters  of  religion,  the  court  of  inquifi- 
tion was  fuperior  to  all  civil  powers."  The  envoy  commu- 
nicated this  anfwer  of  the  great  duke  to  the  earl  of  Sunder- 
land, then  fecretary  of  it  ate,  who  fent  a  menacing  letter  by 
her  majefty's  order ;  and  then  the  chaplain  continued  to 
officiate  in  fafety,  though  he  was  with  much  difficulty  pre- 
ferved  from  their  intended  fury  till  that  letter  arrived. 

He  continued  at  Leghorn,  and  psrfevered  with  great  ileadi- 
nefs  in  his  duty,  till  his  invalid  Hate  obliged  him  to  think  of 
returning  to  his  native  air.  He  arrived  at  Oxford  in  17  14: 
he  was  alfo  admitted  D-D.  the  fame  year.  But  he  lived  to  en- 
joy thefe  new  honours  a  very  Ihort  time:  for,  having  brought 
an  illhabit  of  body  with  him  from  Italy,  he  continued  from 
that  time  to  decline  gradually  ;  and  was  carried  off,  before  the 
expiration  of  this  year,  by  a  flow  fever.  A  little  before  his 
death,  he  finifhed  the  preface  to  a  volume,  which  came  out 
under  the  title  of  "  Sermons  on  feveral  Occafions,  preached 
before  the  Society  of  Britifh  Merchants  in  foreign  Parts, 
Lond.  1  7 15,"  Sco. 

BeUdes  this  collection,  and  the  pieces  already  mentioned, 
,ol  his  own  compofing,  he  gave  Engliih  tranilations  of  emi- 
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nent  authors,  the  chief  of  which  are  as  follow:  i.  "  Puf- 
fendorfof  the  Law  of  Nature  and  1    a  "2.  "Pincette's 

Chriftian  Cafuift."  3.  "  Gbdeau's  Paftoral  Inuruclions." 
4.  "  Pafcal's  Thoughts  on  Religion."  To  which  he  pre- 
fixed an  account  of  the  manner  in  winch,  thoie  thoughts 
were  delivered  by  the  author.  5.  "  £alfac's  Ariftippus: 
with  an  Account  of  his  Life  and  Writings.  6.  "  The  Mar- 
riage of  Thames  and  lhs;"  from  a  Latin  poem  of  Mr. 
Camden. 

Dr.  Bail  I  Ken  net  is  faid  to  have  been  a  very  amiable  man; 
of  exemplary  integrity,  generofitv,  and  mod.  I ly. 

KENNICOTT    (Benjamin,     D.    D.)   \vas   canon  of 
ChiitL-Church,  and   well   known   in    the   literary   world    for 
his  elaborate  edition  of  the  Hebrew   Bible,   and  other  publica- 
tions.    He    was    born  at   Totncfs    in    Devonihire,   in   17 18. 
His  early  difplay  of  talents  recommended  him  to  force  gentle- 
men,  who   km   him   to  Oxford,  and    there  fupported  him. 
At   Oxford   he  foon    became  eminent,    and,  en  account  of 
two  diilertations,   one  on  the  Tree  of  life,  the  other  on  the 
Oblations   of  Cain    and  Abel,  had  the  degree  of  A.  B.  con- 
ferred upon  him  gratis  a  year  before  the  ftatutable  time.     He 
foon  after  diiiinguifhed  himfdf  by  the  publication  of  feveral 
cccsfional  lermons,  which  were  well  received.      [n  the  year 
1753,  he   laid  the  foundation  of  his  great  work,  and  fpent  a 
Jong   time  in  fearching  cut   and   examining  Hebrew   manu- 
fcripts.     He  appealed  to  the  Jews  themfelves  on  the  fubjecl: 
of  tbe    Hebrew   text,  and  gave  a  compendious  hiftory  of   it 
from   the  dole  of  the   Hel  rew  canon    to    the    invention    of 
printing,  with  an  account  of  103   Hebiew    MSS.     In   1760, 
he  pubhihed  his  piopciais  for  collecting  all  the  Hebrew  MSS. 
prior    to   the  invention  of  printing,  that  could  be  found  in 
Great  Britain  ;   and,  at  the  fame  time,  for  procuring  as  many 
collections    01  foreign    MSS.  as  his   time  and  money  would 
permit.     During  the  progrefs  of  his  work   he  was  rewarded 
with  the  canonry  of  Chnft-Cburch.     His   fir  ft  volume  was 
pubbfhed  in  1776,  and.  the   whole  was  completed   in   1780. 
When  we  contemplate  his  diligence  and  learning,  it  muff:  be 
cenff  ffed,  that  Hebrew  literature  and  facrecl  criticilm  is  in- 
debted to  him  more  than  to  any  lcholar  of  his  age.     He  was  a 
good  and  conicientious  man,  and,  in  decline  of  life,  refigned 
a  valuable  living  becaufe  he  was  enable  to  viiit  his  pariih.     He. 
died  at  Oxford  in  1783,  leaving  a  wife,  but  no  children.      At 
the  time  of  his  death  he  was  employed   in  printing  remarks 
on   paiTages  on  tbe   Old  Teftament.     This    was    afterwards 
pubhihed  from  his  papers.     Dr.  Kennicott  was  alfo  keeper  of 
the    Kadcliffe   library;    and  correfponded   with  foxne   of  the 
mofi  eminent  characters  in  Europe. 
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KENTRICK  (Witliam),  fon  of  a  citizen  (  i    and 

brought  up  to  fome  mechanical  employment.  He  fooa 
abandoned  his  employment,  whatever  it  was,  and  purfued 
with  eagernefs  the  cultivation  of  literature,  by  which  he 
obtained  a  Support  for  the  rem  f  his  life.     He  went  to 

Levden  for  the  benefit  of  his  ftudies  ;  and,  on  his  return  to 
England  in  17^9,  he  publiihed ''  EpifUes  Philofophical  and 
Moral"  in  verfe.  His  publications  were  indeed  very  nu- 
merous, among  which  none  was  more  remarkable  t!- 
comedy  he  produced  in  1760,  'called  i;  FalitalF's  Wedding." 
This  was  intended  at  firft  to  be  impofed  on  the  public  as  an 
original  play  of  Shakefpeare  ;  and  certain  iris,  that  no  more 
happy  imitation  has  ever  appeared.  Dr.  Kenrick  was  alfo  a 
writer  in  the  Monthly  Review  ;  but,  in  confequence  of  fome 
difpute  with  his  principal,  he  eitabliflied  a  new  literary 
journal  of  ins  own.  He  was  alfo  the  original  editor  ok'  the 
Morning  Chronicle ;  but  here  again,  in  confequence  of  : 
difpute,  he  introduced  a  new  paper  in  opposition.  He  tran- 
slated, and  with  great  ability,  RouiFeau's  Ernilius  and  Eloifa, 
and  Milot's  "  Elements  of  the  Hiflory  cf  England."  He 
produced  a  great  number  of  dramatic  performances,  as  well  as 
tranflatidns  from  various  languages,  and  was  undoubtedly 
poiTenvd  of  considerable  abilities.      He  died  in  1777. 

KEN  1'  (William),  was  born  in  Yorkshire,  and  put 
apprentice  to  a  coach-painter,  but,  feeling  the  fuperiority  of 
genius,  he  left  his  mailer,  and  came  up  to  London,  where  he 
feqn  gave  indications  of  great  abilities,  in  17 10,  he  was 
fent,  by  the  munificence  of  fome  gentlemen  of  his  own  country, 
to  Rome,  whither  he  accompanied  Mr.  Tallman.  Ther  he 
Studied  under  Cavalier  Luti,  and  in  the  academy  gained  the 
fecond  prize  of  the  fecond  ci.tfs.  He  alfo  became  ac 
with  lord  Burlington,  whofe  fagacity  difcovered  the  rich  vein 
of  genius  that  had  been  hid  even  from  himfelf;  and,  on  their 
return  to  England  in  17 19,  lodged  him  in  his  own  houfe,  and 
Shewed  for  him  all  the  marks  of  the  moft  disinterested  friend- 
fhip.  By  iiis  intereft  he  was  employed  in  various  works,  both 
as  a  painter  in  hiftory  and  portrait;  and  yet  there  appear  but 
very  faint  traces  of  that  creative  talent  he  difplayed  in  a  fitter 
art.  His  portraits  did  not  refemble  the  perfons  that  fat  for 
them.  His  colouring  was  worfe  than  that  of  the  moft  errant 
journeyman  to  the  profeffion;  and  his  drawing  was  defective, 
witnefs  the  hall  at  Wanftead,  and  his  picture  at  St.  Clement's. 
He  deligned  fome  of  the  drawings  of  Gay's  Fables,  the  prints 
for  Spencer's  Fairy  Queen,  and  the  vignettes  to  the  large 
edition  of  Pope's  works.  In  architecture  he  was  defervedly 
admired;  he  executed  the  Temple  of  Venus  at  Stowe;  the 
earl  pi"  Leicester's  houfe  at  Hoikham  in  Norfolk;  the  great  hall 
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at  Mr.  Pelham's,  Arlington-ftreet;  and  the  {lair-cafe  at  lady 
Jfabcila  Finch's  in  Berkeley-fquare.  Mr.  Walpole  confiders 
him  as  the  inventor  of  modern  gardening.  Bv  the  pafonage 
of  the  dukes  of  Grafton  and  Newcaitle,  Mr.  Pelham,  and  the 
earl  of  Burlington,  he  was  made  mafter-carpenter,  archireft, 
keeper  of  the  pictures  and,  after  the  death  of  Jervas,  princi- 
pal painter  to  the  crown;  ihe  whole,  including  a  penfion  of 
jool  a  year,  which  was  given  him  for  his  works  at  Kenfing- 
ton,  produced  6ool.  a  year.  In  1743,  he  was  difordered  in 
his  eyes,  but  recovered,  and  in  March  1748  had  an  inflam- 
mation in  his  bowels,  which  put  an  end  to  his  life  at  Bur- 
ling'on-houfe,   April  12,   1748,   aged  63  years. 

KEPLEPt.  (John),  the  greater!  aflronomer  perhaps  that 
nny  age  has  produced,  was  born  at  Wiel  in  the  dutchv  of 
"Wirtemberg,  the  27th  Dec.  1571.  His  father,  Henry 
Kepler,  was  defcended  from  a  family  which  had  rarfed  them- 
felves  under  the  emperors  by  their  military  fervices,  and  was 
Iiimfelf  an  officer  of  rank  in  the  army;  but  afterwards,  ex- 
periencing ill  fortune,  was  obliged  to  fell  all  he  had,  and 
iupport  hiinfelf  and  bi  family  by  keeping  a  public-houfe.  He 
died  in  159O,  and  left  his  fon  John  to  take  what  care  of 
hirafelfhe  could.  His  education  had  been  hitherto  neglected, 
as  may  eallly  be  imagined;  but,  having  a  very  great  genius, 
and  as  great  a  defireto  cultivate  it,  he  entered  upon  his  iludies 
in  philoibphy  at  Tubingen,  immediately  upon  his  father's 
death,  and,  two  years  after,  purfued  the  mathematics  in  the 
fame  univeriity,  under  the  famous  Michael  Moaftlin.  He. 
made  fo  grear  progrefs,  and  became  fo  famous,  that  in  1593 
lie  was  invited  to  Giatz  in  Stvria,  to  teach  the  mathematics 
theie-  Pie  then  applied  himleif  entirely  to  agronomy,  and 
pubiifhed  from  time  to  time  feveral  works,  the  principal  of 
which  (hall  be  mentioned.  In  1  ^9"*,  he  entered  into  the 
married  itate,  which  at  firlf  cheated  him  great  uneafinefs,  from 
a  difpute  which  arofe  about  his  wife's  fortune  ;  -and,  the  year 
after,  he  was  baniihe  1  from  Gratz  Gn  account  oi"  his  religion, 
but  afterwards  recalled,  and  reftored  to  his  former  dignity. 
However,  the  growing  troubles  and  confuiions  of  that  place 
inclined  him  to  think  of  a  reiidence  elfewhere  ;  and,  as  Tycho 
Brahe,  having  fettied  in  Bohemia,  and  obtained  from  the 
emperor  all  forts  of  conveniences  for  the  perfecting  of 
ailronomy,  was  pafnonately  defirous  of  having  Kepler 
with  him,  and  had  often  folicited  him  by  letters,  he  left 
the  imiverfity  of  Gratz,  and  removed  into  Bohemia  with 
his  family  in  1600.  in  his  journey  he  was  feized  with  a 
quartan  ague,  which  continued  feven  or  eight  months;  fo 
that  all  that  time  be  could  do  Tycho  but  very  little  fervice. 
Tycho  and  Kepler  did  not  agree  very  well  with  each  other,  as 

little 
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little  a  time  as  they  continued  together.  Kepler  was  offended 
at  Tycho,  for  refuting  fome  Cervices  to  his  family,  which  he 
h;id  occafion  for:  he  was  alfodiffatisfied  with  his  refervednefs ; 
for,  Tycho  did  not  communicate  to  him  all  that  he  knew  ; 
and,  as  he  died  in  1601,  he  did  not  give  Kepler  time  to  be 
very  ufeful  to  him,  or  to  receive  any  confiderable  advantages 
from  him.  Before  his  death,  however,  he  introduced  him  to 
the  emperor  Rodolphus  at.  Prague,  (for,  it  was  upon  this  con- 
dition that  Kepler  had  confented  to  leave  Gratz),  who  re- 
ceived him  very  kindly,  and  made  him  his  mathematician, 
upon  condition  that  he  fhould  ferve  Tycho  as  an  arithmeti- 
cian. From  that  time  Kepler  enjoyed  the  title  of  mathemati- 
cian to  the  emperor  ail  his  Mfe,  and  gained  more  and  more 
reputation  every  year  by  his  works.  Rodolphus  ordered  him 
tofinifh  the  table;  begun  by  Tycho,  which  were  to  be  called 
the  "  Rodolphine  Tables;"  and  he  applied  himfelf  very 
vigoroufly  to  this  work  ;  but  fuch  difficulties  arofe  in  a  fhort 
time,  partly  from  the  nature  of  it,  and  partly  from  the  delay  of 
the  treasurers,  that  the  tables  were  not  finifned  and  published 
till  1627.  He  complained,  that,  from  1602  and  1603,  he 
was  looked  upon  by  the  treafurers  with  a  very  invidious  eye; 
and  when,  in  1609,  he  had  publifhed  a  noble  fpecimen  of  the 
work,  and  the  emperor  had  given  orders  that,  befides  the  ex- 
pence  of  the  edition,  he  fhould  immediately  be  paid  the  ar- 
rears of  his  penfion,  which,  he  laid,  amounted  to  2000 
crowns,  and  likewife  20CO  more  ;  yet,  that  it  was  not  till 
two  years  after,  that  the  generous  orders  of  Rodolphus,  in 
his  favour,  were  put  in  execution.  He  met  with  no  l<sfs  dis- 
couragement from  the  financiers  under  the  emperor  Matthias, 
than  under  Rodolphus  ;  and  therefore,  after  fbruggling  with 
poverty  for  ten  years  at  Prague,  began  to  think  of  quitting  his 
quarters  again.  He  was  then  fixed  at  Lints  by  the  emperor 
Matthias,  who  appointed  him  a  falary  from  the  ftates  of 
Upper  Auftria,  which  was  paid  for  fixteen  years.  In  16 13, 
he  went  to  the  affembly  at  Ratifbon,  to  affifr.  in  the  reforma- 
tion of  the  calendar  ;  but  returned  to  Lints,  where  he  con- 
tinued to  1626.  November  that  year,  he  went  to  Ulm,  in 
order  to  publifh  the  "  Rodolphine  Tables  ;"  and  afterwards,  in 
1629,  Wlth  the  emperor's  leave,  fettled  at  Sagan  in  Silefia, 
where  he  published  the  fecond  part  of  his  "  Ephemerides ;" 
for  the  firft  had  been  publifhed  at  Lints  in  161 7.  In  1630, 
he  went  to  Ratifbon,  to  folicit  the  payment  of  the  arrears  of 
liis  peniion  5  but,  being  feized  with  a  fever,  which,  it  is  faid, 
was  brought  upon  him  by  too  hard  riding,  he  died  there  in 
November,  in  his  59th  year. 

His    "  Tabulae   Rodolphince"    and    "  Ephemerides"  have 
been  mentioned  already.     We  will  now  take  notice  of  fome 
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of  his  o-thep  works,  which  will  give  a  farther  idea  of  this  very 
extraordinary  man,  and  wonderful  aftrononier.  In  1505, 
when  he  was  only  five  and  twentv,  he  publifbed,  at  Tubingen, 
a  work,  under  the  title  of  "  Prodromus  differtationum  cof- 
B?ographicarum,  continent  myfterium  cofmograpbicum,  de 
^drmranda  proportione  orbium  cceleltium,  deque  caufis  ccelo- 
ium  numeri,  magnitudinis,  motuumque  period i,  &  genuinis, 
Ss  propiiis,  demonitratum  per  quinque  regularia  corpora  geo- 
aaetricaJ'  This,  ofaii  his  works,  he  is  faid  to  have  efteemed 
moil.     He  was  l'o  charmed  with   it    for  fome  time,  that  he 

ired,  he  would  not  renounce  the  glory  of  the  difcoveries 
contained  in  it,   to  be  made  elector  of  Saxony. 

in  ibcg,  he  publilhed  at  Prague  his  ';  Phyfica  cceleftis, 
tradita  commentariis  de  motibus  ftellaj  Martis:"  in  which  he 
diicovered  (6  manv  great  and  wonderful  things  relating  to  the 
heavens,  that,  if  he  had  publilhed  nothing  elle,  he  might, 
from  this  1  ingle  work,  have  claimed   the  honour  of  being  the 

who  laid  a  folrd  foundation  for  phyfical  aftronomy.  He 
labours  here  to  demonftrate,  from  Tycho's  obfervations,  that 
the  planets  do  not  move  in  circles,  but  in  Elliples,  in  one  of 
whofe  foci  is  placed  the  fun  ;  and  that  their  motions  are  regu- 
lated according  to  thefe  two  laws:  firft,  "  that  they  defcribe 
eq.ua]  areas  in  equal  tirwes ;  and,  fccondly,  that  the  fquares  of 
their  periodical  times  are  as  the  rubes  of  the  diliances;"  both 
which  are  *  well  known  to  be  fundamental  principles  in  the 
Newtonian  aftronomy.  In  the  "  Introduction"'  to  his 
*'  Commentaries,"  he  difccWers  plainly  enough  that  he  had 
a  very  tolerable  notion  of  gravity  ;  for,  he  compares  the  fui| 
to  a  magnet,  whofe  power,  diffufcdj  carries  round  the  other 
planets.  He  fuppofes  alio  the  moon's  attraction  to  be  the 
eaule  of  the  tides  :  '  Oibis  virtutis  tradtoria?,"  fays  he,  "quae 
eft  m  luna,  porrigitur  ufque  ad  terras,  et  prolectat  aquas  i'ub 
zonam  torridam ;  quippe  in  occurium  fuum  quacunque  in 
■verticem  loci  incidit,  infenfibiliter  in  manbus  inciufis,  fenfibi- 

ubi  funt  latillimi  alvei  oceani,  aquilquefpaciofa  reciproca- 
tion in  libertas." 

In  1618,  he  publifhed  at  Lints  his  "  Epitome  aftronomiae 
Copernicaniae,"  in  which  he  difcovers  fome  very  lingular 
notions."  He  fuppofes  there  an  anima  matrix  to  refide  in  all 
parts  of  the  earth,  to  which  he  imputes  a  perpetual  fubterrane- 
ous  heat,  by  which  minerals,  vegetables,  and  even  fome 
animals,  are  formed  ;  and  he  inculcates  the  fame  notion  in  his 
"  Libelli  ties  de  cometis,"  publilhed  in  17  19,  where  he  fays 
slfo  of  Comets,  that  they  are  generated  in  the  aether,  as  fifhes 
are  in  the  water  ;  and  that  the  aether,  or  univerial  expanfe,  is 
as  full  of  comets  as  the  fea  is  of  fifties  ;  but  only  that,  for  cer- 
tain reaions,  they  are  not  always  viiibie.     Gaffeudus  obferves 
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that,  afccojdiag  to  Kepler,   *  ail  the  ftars  are  animated;  and 
that,  as  all  animals  move  by  means  of  their  mufcles,  the  i 
and    planets    have    alio    mufcles   proportioned    to   their  bi 
which  are  the  internments  they  move  with.     He  gives  the  fun. 
alfo  a  very  noble  and   a£tive  foul  ;  and   afierts,  that   his  \ 
put  into  aclion  the  fouls   of  the   planets.'     Agreeably  to  this 
notion  of  an  anima  motrix.  he  expreffes  himfelf  thus  in  thetb 
books  of  comets:   '   I  he  faculty  of  the  fubiunary   world  per- 
ceives, and  is  terrified  at  the  comet,  and,  together  with  it,  th= 
other   faculties   of  all    fubiunary   things.'     And  afterwa 
*    1  he  faculty  of  the  earth  being  terrified  at  the  unufual   ap- 
pearance of  the  comet,  in  one  part  of  the  furface  of  the  e; 
fweats  out  a  great  quantity  of  vapour,   according  to  the  qv 
of  that  part  ot  its  body  ;   hence  proceed  great  rains  and  flo 
Thefe  Angularities  in  Kepler  have    made  thole  of  his  or 
who  hav-e  not  yet  been   backward   to  acknowledge   his   great 
merit,  cenfure  him  with  fome  degree  of  feverity.     Thus  , 
lialdus  fays,     'he  abounds  with   fictions,  iigmentis  turner  ;* 
and   Schoockius,  though  he  owns  that  '  no  perfc-n  | 
better  or  more  fubliily  than  Kepler,   where   he  writes   ; 
mathematician  4 '  yet  adds,  'that,   where  lie  acts  the  nati 
philofopher,  no   one,   perhaps,  writes  more  abfurdly  ;   a: 
forry,  that   fo   excellent    a  man   mould   difgrace  the  divine 
fcience  of  mathematics    with    Ins   phyfical   abfurdities  :  \ 
lays  he,  '  what  could  an  old  woman  in   a   fiver  dream    m 
ridiculous  than  that  the  earth  is  a  vaft  animal,  which  breat 
out  the  winds  through  the  holes  of  the  mountains,  as  it  ' 
through  a  mouth  and  noitrils  I   Yet  he  writes  exprefily  ttn 
his    "Harmonica  Mundi,"    where   he    endeavours  '  like  wi  fe 
ferioivfly  to  prove,  that  the  earth   has   a  fympatby  ~ 
heavens,  and,  by  a  natural  iuilinct,  perceives  the   politic 
the  ftars.'     In  his  book  "  De  montibus  Martis,"  he  arfo  af- 
ferts,  'that  the   fun   is  a  great  magnet  or  magnet;, 
carried  round  upon  its  own  center  in  a  diurnal  motion  ;  and, 
by  a  certain  diffufed  power,  carries  round  the   reft   of 
planets.*     Kepler  was  a  man  of  a  very  great  and  unc: 
fertile  genius,- and  did  not,   it  is   acknowledged,   always  con- 
fine   himfelf  to   the   bounds    of  mathematics  •    '.  ,    by 
Schoockius's  leave,  we  will  not  fufler  this   laft-r»entioned  no- 
tion, '  of  the   fun's   being  a    magnet,    and   carrying,  bv  it* 
diffufed  power,  the  planets  around  it,'  to   be  r                lomff 
the  dreams    of  old  women    in  fei                aufe  it  is  fo  nearly 
conformable  to  the  notion  of  gravity,  on  which  a  true 
of  the  planetary  motions  has  fince  been  founded. 

There  are  other  works  of  Kepler,  of  a  fmaller  nature, 
which  we  have  omitted,  that  we  might  not  be  tedjous.  One 
more,  however,  we  will  mention ,afar 
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markable  incidents  which  attended  the  publication  of  it;  and 
that  is  his  "  Scmnium  altronomicum  ;  de  aftronomia  lunari, 
live  de  iis,  qua?  acciderent  limae  incolis,  quam  luminis  et 
dierum  diverfitatem  expenrentur,  aliifque  aftroftomicis  ph«- 
nomenis  hujufmodi."  In  this  work,  he  began  to  draw  up 
that  fyftem  of  "  Comparative  Afrronomy,"  which  was  after- 
wards purfued  bv' Kiicher,  Huygens,  and  Gregory;  but  he 
had  not  the  fatisfadtion  of  publiihing  it,  for  lie  died  while  it 
was  printing.  Upon  this,  Bartfchius,  his  fon-in- law,  and 
follower  in  his  aftronomical  opinions,  undertook  the  care  of 
this  book,  and  continued  the  imprefhon  ;  but  he  was  alfo  in- 
terrupted in  this  employment  by  death.  Lewis  Kepler,  his 
ion,  who  was  then  a  phyfician  at  Conigfberg  in  Pruffia',  was 
ib  ftartled  at  thefe  incidents,  that  he  was,  with  great  difficulty, 
prevailed  upon  to  undertake  the  care  of  this  book.  He  was 
afraid  of  loving  his  life,  as  his  father  and  brother-in  law  had 
done  ;  and  his  mother  in-law,  the  widow  of  John  Kepler, 
who  hence  appears  to  have  been  twice  married,  being  in 
very  narrow  circumftances,  and  burthened  with  children,  was 
obliged  to  ufe  many  entreaties  to  engage  him  in  that  work. 
At  lafr.  file  fucceeded  :  Lewis  Kepler  undertook  ir,  and 
finifhed  it;  though,  as  it  is  faid,  not  without  lome  apprchen- 
iions,  that  it  might  occafion  his  death,  it  is  ftrange,  that  a 
man  of  fenfe  fhould  be  frightened  at  thefe  circumftances,  lin- 
gular as  they  were  ;  but,  is  it  not  as  ftrange,  that  a  learned 
profeflor  at  Utrecht,  from  whom  we  have  this  account, 
fhould  make  ufe  of  them  to  explode  Kepler's  doctrine  con- 
cerning a  world  in  the  moon  ?  Mean  while  we  may  obferve, 
that  a  cafe  of  a  llmilar  nature  happened  here  in  our  own 
country,  when  Addifon's  works  were  firft  collected  and  pub- 
lished together  in  quarto,  Addilon  himfelf  wrote  a  dedication, 
with  a  defign  to  prefent  them  to  his  friend  Mr.  Secretary 
Craggs  ;  but  both  the  author  and  the  patron  died  before  the 
impredion  was  finilhed.  The  work  then  fell  into  Tickell's 
hands,  who  chofe  the  earl  of  Warwick  for  the  new  patron  ; 
but  this  earl  died  alfo  before  they  were  publilhed.  Upon 
which,  fays  Atterbury,  "  1  cannot  but  think  it  a  very  odd 
fet  of  incidents,  that  the  book  fhould  be  dedicated  by  a  dead 
man  to  a  dead  man  ;  and  even  that  the  new  patron,  to  whom 
Tickel  chofe  to  inftribe  his  verfes,  fhould  be  dead  alfo  before 
they  were  publifhed.  Had  I  been  in  the  editor's  place,  I 
fhould  have  been  a  little  apprehenfive  for  myfelf,  under  a 
thought  that  every  one  who  had  any  hand  in  that  work  was 
to  die  before  the  publication  of  it." 

We  muft  not  clofe  our  account  of  Kepler  without  obfer- 
ving,  that  the  higheft  deference  has  been  paid  to  his  authority, 
and  the  higheft  eulogiums   to   his  memory,  by  men  of  the 

greateft 
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greateft  genius  in  phyfical  knowledge  and  aftronomy,  who 
have  flourilhed  fince  his  time.  Des  Cartes  owns  his  obliga- 
tions to  him  upon  many  occafions;  and  fo  does  our  own  im- 
mortal countryman  fir  Ifaac  Newton.  The  celebrated  pro- 
feffor  of  aftronomy  at  Oxford,  David  Gregory,  tells  us,  in 
the  preface  to  his  Aflronomia,.  &c  that  *  Kepler's  "  Rationes 
archetypici?,"  "  Concinnitates  geometricae,"  and  "  Propor- 
tiones  harmonics,"  whatever  mav  be  laid  of  them,  when 
eonfidered  mathematically,  yet  difcover  a  force  of  genius, 
which  we  ihall  look  for  in  vain  in  the  writings  of  other 
aftro nomers.'  And  laftly,  the  young,  but  able  aftronomer, 
Jeremiah  Horrox,  was  fo  fliuck  with  admiration  of  Kepler, 
that  he  breaks  out  into  a  rapture,  not  natural  to  the  coolncls 
of  a  man  of  fcience :  'Licet  mini  Keplerum  :"upra  mortales 
admirari  :  licet  egregium,  divinifiimum,  aut  li  quid  i... 
appellare  :  licet  deniquefupra  to  tarn  philofophantium  fchoJara 
vel  unicum  Keplerum  annmare.  Hunc  folum  canite,  po. 
hunc  folum  teriie,  philofophi  :  de  illo  certi,  habere  ilium 
omnia,  qui  habet  Keplenun."  Yet,  notwithstanding  all 
thefefine  things,  it  is  worth  remembering,  becaufe  it  may  be 
ufeful  to  men  or  other  profeiTions  as  weil  as  aitroriomers,  that 
Kepler  lived  and  died  poor.  Will  it  be  laid,  that  "  fua 
cuique  poiteri'as  rependet-?"  Be  it  fo  :  yet  fome  will  aiv 
be  found  captious  enough  to  ail;,  "  what  a  dead  man  can  be 
the  better,   for  what  the  living  fay  of  him  r" 

KEPLER  (Lewis),  fon  of  the  preceding,  was  a  phyfician 
at  Konifberg  in  Prufiia,  and  publiihed  the  laflvnamed  work 
of  his  father  at  Frankfort  in  1634.  He  died  at  Konifberg  in 
1663. 

KERCKRING  (Thomas),  a  celebrated  phyfician.  He 
refided  a  great  part  of  his  life  at  Hamburg,  under  the  charac- 
ter of  refident  from  the  grand-duke  of  Tufcany.  He  obtained 
confiderable  reputation,  and  was  a  member  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  London.  His  principal  works  were  upon  anato- 
mical fubjedts ;  in  particular  "  Spicelegium  Anatomicum," 
which  he  publiihed  at  Amfterdam  in  4to  in  1670 ;  and 
"  Anthropogen'rai  Ichnographia,"  printed  at  the  fame  place 
and  time.  In  this  laft,  he  maintained  the  doftrine  that  e<:gs 
were  difcovered  in  the  bodies  of  all  women,  from  which  the 
human  fpecies  was  produced.  He  died  in  1693,  at  Ham- 
burgh, 

KERI  (Francis  Borgia),  a  jefuit,  born  in  Hungary, 
and  eminent  for  his  piety  and  erudition.  He  publiihed  a 
hiftory  of  the  emperors  of  the  Eaft,  from  Conftantine  the 
great  to  the  capture  of  Conllantinople  ;  as  well  as  a  hiftory  of 
the  Ottoman  princes  fubfequent  fo  that  period.  He  was  alio 
eminent  for  his  agronomical  knowledge,  and  made  confider- 
able 
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able  improvements    iri  the  telefcope.     Ke   died    at  Ruck  itl 
1769. 

KERKHERDERE  (John  Gerard),  born  near  Macfc 
trkht  in  1678.  He  was  hiftoriographtr  to  the  emperof 
Jofeph  I.  and  died  in  1 7 38-  Ke  was  a  very.  learned  man, 
and  publifhed  a  commentary  on  Daniel;  which  -i'lultrates 
many  obfeurities  with  refpect  to  the  hiftorv,  chronology,  and 
geography  of  fcrpuire.  We  have  alfo  from  Him  a  treatife 
**  De  Situ  Paradiii  Terreftris."  He  places  the  terreilrhi 
paradife  a  little  above  Babylon  ;  Phifon  he  makes  the  Weft 
of  the  Euphrates  ;  Gtbon,  the  Eaft.  He  publifhed  various 
other  works,  among  which  were  many  Latin  poems. 

KERSEY  (  John)  deferwrs  mention  as  having  been  the 
author  of  a  book  on  "The  Elements  of  Algebra,"  one  of 
the  dteareft  and  moll  compreheniive  of  the  kind  in  any  lan- 
guage. He  alfo  publifhed  an  improved  edition  of  Ci  Win- 
gate's  Arithmetic;"  and.  we  believe,  alfo  an  Englifh  Dic- 
tionary. He  lived  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second  ;  and  a 
head  of  him,  by  Fairthorne,  finely  engraved,  is  prefixed  to 
his  algebra. 

KERVILLARS  (John  Marin  de),  a'jefuit,  had  no 
mean  tafie  for  Ikerature,  and  publilhed  a  translation  of  '*  The 
Fafti"  and  "Elegies"  of  Ovid.  Me  had  alfo  fome  (hare  in 
the  "  Memoires  de  Trevpux."     He  died  at  Paris  in  1745. 

KETEL .  (Cornelius),  a  Dutch  Painter  of  hiftorv  and 
portraits,  who  was  introduced  to  queen  Elizabeth  by  the 
lord- chancellor  Hatton  ;  and  had  the  honour  of  pointing  her 
picture.  He  returned  to  Holland,  and  undertook  the  pre- 
pofterous  employment  of  painting  with  his  fingers,  inftcad  of 
pencils,  and  afterwards  with  his  toes  ;  for  which  abfurd 
peculiarity  we  have  thought  proper  to  mention  him. 

KETT  ( Wii.liaivt),  a  Norfolk  man,  by  profefiion  a 
tanner,  and  who  headed  a  very  formidable  rebellion  againft 
Edward  the  Sixth,  which  was  fuppreffed  by  the  valour  and 
conduct  of  the  earl  of  Warwick.  Kett  had  fome  great  and 
excellent  qualities,  was  valiant,  fagacious,  and,  tor  a  time, 
fuccefsful.  He  was  t  ken  prifoner,  and  hanged  by  Warwick's 
orders,  with  many  of  his  followers. 

KETTLEWELL  (John;,  an  Englifh  divine,  remarka- 
able  for  piety  and  learning,  was  born  at  North- Allerton  in 
Yorkfhire,  March  the  icth,  1653.  ^e  was  grounded  in 
claffical  learning  in  the  free-fchool  of  that  town,  and  fent  to 
St.  Edmund's  hall,  Oxford,  iu  1670.  Five  years  after,  he 
was  chofen  fellow  of  Lir.coln-college,  through  the  intereit  of 
Mr.  George  Hickes,  who  was  fellow  of  the  fame,  where  he 
became  eminent  as  a  tutor.  He  entered  into  orders  as  foon 
as  he  was  of  age  fufficient,  and  diftinguiflied  h'imfelf  early 
2  by 
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by  an  uncommon  knowledge  in  divinity.  He  was  very  young, 
when  he  wrote  his  celebrated  book,  intituled,  "  Meafures  of 
Chriitian  Obedience:"  he  compofed  it  in  1678,  though  it 
was  not  publifhed  till  1 6 8 1  -  Dr.  Hickes,  to  whom  he  fub- 
mittcd  it  for  correction,  advifed  him  to  dedicate  it  to  bifhop 
Compton,  intending,  by  that  means,  to  have  him  fettled  in 
London  ;  and,  accordingly,  it  came  out  at  firfr.  with  a  dedi- 
cation to  his  lordlhip  :  but,  when  that  prelate  appeared  in 
arms  againft  James  11.  Kettlewell  gave  orders  to  have  the 
dedication  razed  out  of  the  copies  unfold,  and  alio  to  have  it 
omitted  in  the  fubfequcnt  editions.  Meanwhile  this  book 
occafioned  him  to  be  fo  much  taken  notice  of,  that  the  old 
countefs  of  Bedford,  mother  of  the  unfortunate  William  lord 
Rulfel,  took  him,  on  that  account,  to  be  one  of  her  domeftic 
chaplains  ;  and  a  greater  favour  he  received,  upon  the  fame 
consideration,  from  Simon  lord  Digby,  who  prefented  him, 
July  1682,  to  the  vicarage  of  Colefhill,  in  Warwickfhire. 
After  he  had  continued  above  feven  years  at  this  place,  a  great 
alteration  happened  in  his  condition  and  circumftances ;  for, 
at  the  Revolution,  being  one  of  thofe  confeientious  men  who 
refufed  to  take  the  oaths  of  allegiance  and  fupremacy  to  king 
William  and  queen  Mary,  he  was  deprived  of  his  living  in 
1690.  However,  he  did  not  fpend  the  remainder  of  his  days 
in  a  fullen  and  inglorious  indolence  ;  but,  retiring  to  Lon- 
don with  his  wife,  whom  he  had  married  in  1685,  he  con- 
tinued to  write  and  publifh  books,  as  he  had  done  during  his 
rehdence  in  the  country.  There,  amongft  other  learned 
men,  he  was  particularly  happy  in  the  friendlhip  of  Mr. 
Nelfon,  with  whom  he  concerted  the  "  Model  of  a  fund  of 
charity  for  the  needy,  fufFering,  that  is,  the  nonjuring, 
clergy  :"  but  being  naturally  of  a  tender  and  delicate  frame  of 
body,  and  inclined  to  a  confumption,  he  fell  into  that  dii- 
temper  in  his  42d  year,  and  died  or'  it  April  the  12th,  1695, 
at  his  lodgings  in  Gray's-Inn  lane.  He  was  buried,  three  days 
after,  in  the  fame  grave  where  archbifhop  Laud  was  before 
interred,  in  the  parifh-church  of  All-hallows,  Barking  ;  where 
a  neat  marble  monument  is  erected  to  his  memory.  Mr. 
Nelfon,  who  mutt  needs  have  known  him  very  well,  has 
given  this  great  and  noble  character  of  him,  in  a  preface  to  his 
'•  Five  Difcourfes,"  &c.  a  piece  printed  after  his  deceafe  : 
"  He  was  learned  without,  pride  ;  wile  and  judicious  without 
cunning  ;  he  lerved  at  the  altar  without  either  covetoufneis  or 
ambition;  he  was  devout  without  affectation ;  fi  nee  rely  reli- 
gious without  moro  fen  el's ;  courteous  and  affable  without 
tiattery  or  mean  compliances ;  jure  without  rigour;  charitable 
without  vanity  ;  and  heartily  zealous  for  the  intereft  of  reli- 
gion without  faction."  His  works  were  collected  and  printed 
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in  1 718,  in  two  volumes,  folio :  they  are  all  upon  religious 
fubje£ts,  unlefs  his  "  Meafures  of  Chriftian  Obedience,"  and 
fome  tracts  upon  "  New  Oaths,"  and  the  "  Duty  of  Alle- 
giance," &c.  mould  be  rather  confidered  as  of  a  political 
nature. 

KEYSLER  (John  George),  a  learned  antiquary  of 
Germany,  and  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  in  London,  was 
born  in  1689.  at  Thournau,  a  town  belonging  to  the  counts 
of  Giech.  His  father,  who  was  of  the  count's  council,  took 
an  extraordinary  care  of  his  education  ;  and,  after  a  fuitable 
preparation,  fent  him  to  the  univerfity  of  Hall,  where  he 
applied  himfelf  chiefly  to  the  civil  law ;  not  neglecting,  in  the 
mean  time,  the  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew  languages,  hiftory, 
antiquity,  and  the  fciences.  Soon  after  he  left  Hall,  he  was 
called  to  be  preceptor  to  Charles  Maximilian  and  Chriftian 
Charles,  counts  of  Giech-Buchau,  with  whom,  in  1713,116 
returned  thither,  and  afterwards  attended  them  in  their  travels. 
The  firft  place  of  note  they  vifited  was  Utrecht,  where  he 
became  acquainted  with  the  learned  Reland,  who,  difcerning 
his  uncommon  capacity  and  particular  turn,  put  him  upon 
projecting  an  accurate  hiftory  of  the  antiquities  of  his  coun- 
try. Keyfler  vifited  the  chief  cities  of  Germany,  France, 
and  the  Netherlands,  with  his  two  young  counts  ;  and  gained 
great  reputation  among  the  learned,  by  illuftrating,  as  he 
went  along,  feveral  monuments  of  antiquity,  particularly 
fome  fragments  of  Celtic  idols,  then  lately  difcovered  in  the 
cathedral  of  Paris. 

Having  returned  fafe  with  his  pupils,  and  acquired  great 
honour  by  his  care  and  management  of  them,  he  was  after- 
wards fixed  upon  as  a  proper  perfon  to  undertake  the  educa- 
tion of  two  grandfons  of  baron  Bernftorf,  firft  minilter  of  ftate 
to  his  Britannic  Majefty,  as  elector  ;  and,  accordingly,  he  went 
to  Hanover  in  1716,  and  entered  upon  his  office.  However, 
in  1718,  he  obtained  leave  to  go  over  to  England,  where  he 
diftinguifhed  himfelf  fo  much  in  the  antiquarian  way,  that  he 
was  complimented  with  being  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society. 
This  honour  he  particularly  owed  to  a  learned  effay,  "  De 
Dea  Nehalennia  numine  veterum  Walachrorum  topico." 
He  gave  an  explication  alfo  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  monument 
of  antiquity  on  Snliibury  Plain,  called  Stonehenge  ;  and  like- 
wife  a  *•  Differtation  on  the  confecrated  Miffeltoe  of  the 
Druids."  All  thefe  detached  effays,  with  other  felect  dif- 
courfes  on  the  Celtic  and  Northern  antiquities,  he  publifhed, 
foon  after  his  return  to  Hanover,  in  Latin,  under  this  title, 
"  Antiquitates  iclectse  Septentrionales  et  Celticae,  quibus 
plurima  Loca  Conciliorum  et  Capitularium  explanantur, 
Dogmata  Theologize  Ethnicae  Celtarum  gentiumque  Septen- 
trional) urn 
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trionalium  cum  moribus  et  Inftitutis  majorum  noftrorum  circa 
Idola,  Aras,  Oracula,  Templa,  Lucos,  Sacerdotes,  Regum 
Electiones,  Comitia,  et  Monumenta  fepulchralia,  una  cum 
reliquiis  Gentilifmi  in  Ccetibus  Chriftianorum,  ex  Monu- 
mentis  potiffimum  hadtenus  ineditis  fufe  perquiruntur,  cum 
figuris  seri  incifis.     Hanov.    1720."      i2mo. 

When  the  two  young  barons  Bernftorf  had  been  ten  years 
under  his  care,  it  was  time  for  them  to  go  abroad:  and,  ac- 
cordingly, he  went  with  them  to  Tubingen,  at  which  uni- 
verfity  they  (laved  a  year  and  a  half.  Then  they  fet  out  on 
a  grand  tour :  they  vifited  the  upper  part  of  Germany,  Swit- 
zerland, and  took  a  particular  view  of  Italy  ;  and  then  re- 
turned to  Vienna,  where  they  fpent  three  months.  Their 
next  progrefs  was  in  Upper  Hungary,  Bohemia,  and  other 
parts  of  Germany.  In  1731,  they  palled  through  Lorrain 
into  France,  thence  crofied  the  Channel  into  England,  and 
made  Holland  the  lad  ftage-  of  their  travels.  From  this  tour 
proceeded  a  large  and  entertaining  work,  which  has  been 
translated  into  Englifh,  in  four  volumes,  4to,  and  published 
under  the  following  title :  "  Travels  through  Germany,  Bo- 
hemia, Hungary,  Switzerland,  Italy,  and  Lorrain :  giving  a 
true  and  juft  Defcription  of  the  prefent  State  of  thofe  Coun- 
tries; their,  natural,  literary,  and  political,  Hiftory,  Manners, 
Laws,  Commerce,  Manufactures,  Painting,  Sculpture,  Ar- 
chitecture, Coins,  Antiquities,  Curiofities  of  Art  and  Nature, 
&c.  illuflrated  with  Copper-plates  engraven  from  Drawings 
taken  on  the  Spot.  By  John  George  Keyfler,  F.  R.  S. 
Carefully  tranflated  from  the  Second  Edition  of  the  German. 
Lond.  1756." 

Keyfler,  after  his  return,  fpent  the  remainder  of  his  days 
under  the  patronage  and  protection  of  his  noble  pupils,  who 
committed  to  his  care  their  fine  library  and  mufeum,  and 
allowed  him  a  very  handfome  income.  He  led  a  happy  tran- 
quil life  ;  declining  all  public  employment,  keeping  himfelf 
iingle  that  he  might  not  be  incumbered  with  family-affairs, 
and  chiefly  converging  with  the  illuftrious  dead,  who  were  the 
companions  of  his  retirement.  He  died  in  his  54th  year, 
June  20,  1743,  of  an  afthma,  after  viewing,  with  intrepidity, 
the  gradual  approach  of  death. 

KHERASKOF  (Michael),  a  Ruffian  of  a  noble  family, 
lias  excelled  in  feveral  pieces  of  compolition.  His  works  p.re, 
"  A  Poem  upon  the  Utility  of  Science  ;"  feveral  tragedies 
and  comedies;  Pindaric  odes,  Anacreontics,  fables,  idyls, 
and  fatires  ;  a  romance,  called  "  Ariadne  and  1  hebes  ;" 
"  Numa  Pompilius  ;"  a  poem  in  four  cantos,  in  honour  of 
the  naval  victory  over  the  Turks  at  the  battle  ofTchefme; 
but  the  piece,  by  which  he  has  acquired  the  greateft  fame,  is 
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an  epic  poem  in  twelve  cantos,  called  the  °  Rofliada,"  writ- 
ten in  Iambic  meafure  of  fix  feet  in  rhyme.  Jts  fubject  is  the 
conqueft  of  Cafan  by  Ivan  Vaifilievitch  II.  or,  as  the  author 
has  exprefTed  himfelf,  "  1  fing  Ruffia  delivered  from  the  Yoke 
of  Barbarians  ;  the  Might  of  the  Tartars  laid  low,  and  their 
Pride  humbled  :  I  fing  the  Strifes  and  bloody  Conflicts  of 
ancient  Armies  ;  Ruffia's  Triumph  ;  and  Cafan's  Subjection. " 
This  work  is  greatly  admired  by  the  natives;  and  may  juftly 
be  confidered  as  forming  an  epoch  in  the  hiftory  of  their 
poetry.  The  general  plan  feems  well  difpofed  ;  the  events 
follow  each  other  in  a  rapid  but  orderly  fucccffion  ;  and  the 
imagination  of  the  reader  is  kept  alive  by  frequent  fcenes  of 
terror,  in  which  the  author  feems  particularly  to  excel.  Tha 
fubjefr  is  extremely  interefting  to  the  Ruffians ;  and  the  poet 
has  artfully  availed  himfelf  of  the  popular  belief,  by  the  intro- 
duction of  faints  and  martyrs  for  the  machinery  of  his  poem. 
Mr.  Le  Clerc  informs  us,  that  this  poem,  while  it  contains 
feveral  linking  paffages  of  great  beauty,  is  in  many  parts 
deficient  in  harmony;  a  defect,  he  adds,  which  the  author, 
by  retouching  and  correcting,  is  capable  of  removing.  Mr. 
Kherafkofhas  not,  in  the  prefent  reign,  failed  of  acquiring  the 
rewards  due  to  his  extraordinary  talents;  having  been  fuccef- 
fively  appointed  vice-prefident  of  the  college  of  mines,  coun- 
fellor  of  ftate,  and  curator  of  the  univerfity  of  Mofcow. 

KHILKOF  (Prince),  a  Ruffian  nobleman,  defcended 
from  a  very  antient  family,  had  diftinguifhed  himfelf  as  am- 
bafTador  to  feveral  foreign  courts,  before  he  was  fent,  in  1700, 
to  Stockholm,  in  that  capacity.  He  accompanied  Charles 
XII.  in  his  defccnt  upon  the  lfle  of  Zealand,  and  upon  the 
enfuing  truce  of  Travendaf  between  Sweden  and  Denmark 
returned  to  Stockholm,  Sept.  17,  at  the  eve  of  the  rupture 
which  broke  out  between  the  Swedifh  and  Ruffian  monarchs. 
His  character  of  ambalTador,  deemed  facred  bv  the  law  of 
nations,  could  not  protect  him  from  the  refentment  of 
Charles  Xil.  ,  and,  on  the  20th  of  the  fame  month,  he  was 
arreted  and  impriioned.  As  an  amufement  during  his  cap- 
tivity, which  was  long  and  for  fome  time  extremely  rigorous, 
and,  at  the  requeft  of  his  feilow-prifoner,  prince  Trubetfkoi, 
he  began  an  abridgement  of  the  "  Ruffian  Hiftory,"  from  its 
earlieft  period  to  his  own  time  ;  which  he  completed  before  he 
was  reftored  to  liberty.  Hitherto,  though  Rurlia  abounded 
in  chronicles  and  annals  relative  to  detached  periods,  yet,  ex- 
cepting a  dry  detail  of  facts,  compiled  for  the  ufe  of  Alexey 
Michaelovitch,  it  poffeffed  no  regular  and  connected  hiftory. 
The  firlt  attempt  towards  fuch  a  work  was  undertaken  by 
prince  Khilkof.  After  a  confinement  of  18  years,  he  expired 
in  his  prifon  of  Weiteras,  in  the  moment  when  he  was  upon 
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the  point  of  being  releafed.  His  work,  called  "  The  Kernel 
of  the  Ruffian  Hiftory,"  is  a  mere  abridgement,  and  was  pub- 
limed  in  1770  by  Mr.  Mnller.  It  forms  only  one  volume  in 
8vo,  and  contains  feven  books :  the  firft  commences  with  the 
creation  of  the  world,  and  ends  with  the  erection  of  the  Ruffian 
empire  under  Rune  ;  the  remaining  fix  carry  down  the  hiilory 
from  that  period  to  the  year  17 13.  During  fome  part  of  his 
confinement,  he  was  permitted  to  receive  from  Mofcow  books, 
extracts  from  chronicles,  and  a  few  ftate-papers ;  but,  as  he 
could  not  obtain  the  neceffary  documents  io  we'l  as  if  he  had 
been  upon  the  fpot,  his  performance  unavoidably  contains  oc- 
eafional  errors,  many  of  which  the  judicious  editor  has  pointed 
out  and  corrected.  About  the  time  of  Khilkof  's  death,  ano- 
ther native  commenced  a  fimilar  work  upon  a  much  larger 
fcale,  and  who  had  more  opportunities  of  obtaining  informa- 
tion. Thrs  perfon  was  Vafiili  Tatifichef ;  of  whom  fome 
memoirs  will  hereafter  be  given. 

KIDDER  (Dr.  Richard),  a  very  learned  Englifh  bifhop, 
was  born,  as  Wood  fays,  m  Suffex,  but,  as  others  fay,  in 
Suffolk.  In  1649,  he  was  fent  to  Emanuel-coliege  in  Cam- 
bridge, where  he  took  his  bachelor  and  mailer  of  Arts  degree 
at  the  regular  times.  He  was  prefented  by  his  college  to  the 
vicarage  of  Stanground,  in  Huntingdonfhire  ;  from  which  he 
was  ejected,  for  nonconformity,  in  1662,  by  virtue  of  the 
Bartholomew  act :  but,  conforming  foon  after,  he  was  pre-, 
fented,  by  Arthur  carl  of  Effex,  to  the  rectory  of  Raine,  ill 
Effex,  1664.  Here  he  continued  till  4674,  when  he  was  pre- 
fented to  the  rectory  of  St.  Martin's  Outwich,  London,  by 
the  Merchant-Tailors  company.  September  168 1,  he  was 
inftalled  into  a  prebend  of  Norwich;  and,  in  1689,  made 
dean  of  Peterborough,  in  the  room  of  Simon  Patrick,  pro- 
moted to  the  fee  of  Chichefter.  Upon  the  deprivation  of  Ken, 
bifhop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  for  not  taking  the  oaths  to  king 
William  and  queen  Mary,  and  Beveridge's  rufufal  of  that  fee ; 
Kidder,  to  whom  it  was  offered  next,  did  not  prove  fo  fcru- 
pulous  ;  but,  being  nominated  thereto  in  June  1691,  was 
confecrated  the  Auguft  following.  In  1693,  he  preached  the 
lecture  founded  by  the  honourable  Robert  Boyle,  being  the 
fecond  that  preached  it.  His  fermons  on  that  occafion  are  in- 
ferted  in,  "  Demonftration  of  the  Meffias,"  in  three  parts* 
the  firft  of  which  was  published  in  1694,  the  fecond  in  1699, 
and  the  third  in  17O0,  8vo.  It  is  levelled  againft  the  Jews; 
and  the  author  makes  in  it  an  excellent  ufe  of  his  great  know- 
ledge of  the  Hebrew  and  Oriental  languages,  for  which  he  had 
long  been  famous.  He  wrote  alfo,  «  A  Commentary  on  the 
Five  Books  of  -  Mofes  ;  with  a  Differtation  concerning  the 
Author  or  Writer  of  the  faid  Books,  and  a  general  Argument 
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to  each  of  them.'*  This  commentary  was  publifhed  in  1694, 
in  two  volumes  8vo  ;  and  the  reader,  in  the  preface,  is  thus 
acquainted  with  the  occafion  of  it:  "  Many  years  are  now 
paired  fince  a  confiderable  number  of  the  London  clergy  met 
together,  and  agreed  to  publish  fome  lhort  notes  upon  the 
whole  Bible,  for  the  ufe  of  families,  and  of  all  thofe  well  dif- 
pofed  perfons  that  defired  to  read  the  holy  fcriptures  to  their 
greatefr.  advantage.  At  that  meeting,  they  agreed  upon  this 
worthy  delign,  and  took  their  feveral  fhares,  and  alTigned  force 
part  to  them  who  were  abfent.  I  was  not  prefent  at  that 
meeting;  but  1  was  foon  informed,  that  they  had  alTigned  to 
me  the  Pentateuch.  The  work  was  begun  with  common  ccn- 
fent ;  we  did  frequently  meet ;  and  what  was  done  was  commu- 
nicated from  time  to  time  to  thofe  that  met  together  and  were 
concerned.  The  methods  of  proceeding  had  been  adjuiled, 
and  agreed  to  ;  a  fpecimen  was  printed,  and  an  agreement  was 
niaJe  when  it  fhould  be  put  to  the  prefs.  1  finilhed  my  part  in 
order  thereto  ;  but  fo  it  fell  out,  that,  foon  after  all  this,  the 
clouds  began  to  gather  apace,  and  there  was  great  ground  to 
fcai,  that  the  popifh  party  were  attempting  to  ruin  the  Church 
of  England. — Hence  it  came  to  pafs,  that  the  thoughts  of  pur- 
fuing  this  defign  were  laid  afide ;  and  thofe  that  were  con- 
cerned in  it  were  now  obliged  to  turn  their  fludies  and  pens 
againftthat  dangerous  enemy.  During  this  time  alfo,  fome  of 
the  perfons  concerned  in  this  work  were  taken  away  by  death  ; 
and  thus  the  work  was  hindered,  that  mi  ht  elfe  have  been 
fini(hed  long  fince. — I,  having  drawn  up  mv  notes  upon  this 
occafion,  do  now  think  myfelf  obliged  to  make  them  public," 
&o  To  the  firft  volume  is  prefixed  a  diiTertation,  wherein  the 
bilhop  fets  down,  and  anfwers,  all  the  objections  made  aga'mft 
Jvlofes's  being  the  author  of  the  Pentateuch  :  and  having  con- 
fidered,  among  the  reft,  one  objection  drawn  by  Le  Clerc,  from 
Gen.  xxxvi.  31,  and  fpoken  in  pretty  fevere  terms  of  him, 
fome  letters  paffed  between  them,  which  were  printed  by  Le 
Clerc,  in  his  "  Bibliotheque  Choifie,"  wherein  fatisfaction  is 
made  for  the  cenfure  that  had  been  paffed  upon  him.  Dr. 
Kidder  had  likewife  borne  a  part  in  the  famous  popifh  con- 
troverfy,  during  which  he  publifhed  the  following  tracts: 
1.  "  A  Second  Dialogue  between  a  new  Catholic  Convert  and 
a  Prote(tant;  (hewing  why  he  cannot  believe  the  Doctrine  of 
Tranlubftantiation,  though  he  do  firmly  believe  the  Doctrine  of 
the  trinity"  2.  "  An  Examination  of  Bellarmine's  Thir- 
tieth Note  of  the  Church,  of  the  Confeflion  of  Adverfaries.  " 
0.  "  The  Texts  which  Papifts  cite  out  of  the  Bible  for  the 
Proof  of  their  Doctrine,  '  of  the  Sacrifice  of  the  Mafs,'  ex- 
amined." 4.  "  Reflections  on  a  French  Tefcament,  printed  at 
Eourdeaux  1686,  pretended  to  be  tranflated  out  of  the  Latin 
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by  the  Divines  of  Louvain."  He  publifhed  alfo  feveral  fer- 
mons  and  tracts,  which  we  need  not  be  particular  about  here. 
This  prelate  died,  Nov.  1703,  in  his  palace  at  Wells,  and 
was  privately  buried  in  the  cathedral.  Through  a  moft  un- 
happy accident,  in  the  night  between  the  26th  and  27th  of 
that  month,  he  was  killed  in  his  bed,  with  his  lady,  by  the 
fall  of  a  flack  of  chimneys,  occafioned  by  the  great  florm.  He 
was  a  very  clear,  elegant,  learned  writer  ;  and  one  of  the  beft 
divines  of  his  time. 

K1ERINGS  (Alexander),  fcarcely  known  out  of  Hol- 
land, where  he  flourifhed  about  the  year  1686,  and  where  he 
was  valued  for  his  landfcapes.  But  the  figures  were  generally 
done  by  Poelemburg,  whofe  difciple  he  had  been. 

KILIAN  (CoRtftLins),  a  native  of  Brabant,  and  for 
fifty  years  corrector  of  the  prefs  to  Piantin.  The  Ikill  and 
diligence  of  Kilian  materially  contributed  to  the  great  reputa- 
tion which  his  employer  obtained ;  and  he  alfo  published 
"  An  Apology  for  prefs  Corrections  againft  the  Corrections 
of  Authors;"  as  weiias  "  Etymologicon  linguae  Teutonicae," 
into  fome  Latin  verfes. 

KILLIGREW,  an  Englifh  name  for  many  ingenious 
perfons  of  both  fexes,  and  of  the  fame  family  too.  The  firft 
we  meet  with,  is  Catharine,  the  daughter  of  Sir  Anthony 
Cooke,  who  was' born  at  Giddy-hall,  in  EfTex,  about  1530  ; 
and  married  to  Henry  Kilhgrew,  Efq.  a  Cornihh  gentleman  of 
good  abilities,  who,  for  the  fervice  he  did  his  country  in  the 
quality  of  an  ambafTador,  was  knighted.  This  lady  having 
the  advantages  of  an  excellent  education,  joined  to  an  elegant 
natural  genius*  became,  like  many  other  ladies  her  contempo- 
raries, very  learned.  She  underftood  the  Hebrew,  Greek, 
and  Latin  tongues,  and  was  famous  for  her  fkill  in  poetry  ;  a 
fmall  fpecimen  of  which  is  preferved  by  Sir  John  Harrington, 
in  his  notes  to  the  tranilation  of  "  Ariollo  ;"  and  by  Fuller,  in 
his  "  Worthies." 

KILLIGREW  (William),  defcended  from  this  family, 
was  the  eldeft  foil  of  Sir  Robert  Kilhgrew,  knt.  and  born 
at  Han  worth  in  Middlefex,  1605.  He  became  a  gentleman- 
commoner  of  St.  John's  college,  Oxford,  in  1622;  where 
continuing  about  three  years,  he  travelled  abroad,  and,  after 
his  return,  was  made  governor  of  Pendennis  caftle,  and  of 
Falmouth  haven  in  Cornwall.  After  this,  he  was  called  to 
attend  Charles  1.  as  one  of  the  gentlemen-ufhers  of  his  privy- 
chamber;  in  which  employment  he  continued  till  the 
breaking-out  of  the  civil  wars,  and  then  had  the  command 
given  him  of  one  of  the  two  great  troops  of  horfe  that 
guarded  the  king's  perfon.  He  was  in  attendance  upon  the 
king   when  the   court  reiided    at    Oxford,  and    was  created 
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doftor  of  civil  law  in  1642;  and,  when  the  king's  affairs 
were  ruined,  he  fuffered,  as  the  other  Cavaliers  did,  and 
compounded  with  the  Republicans  for  his  eftate.  Upon  the 
Reftoration  of  Charles  II,  he  was  made  gentleman-ufher  of 
the  privy  chamber  again;  and,  on  that  king's  marriage,  was 
created  his  firft  vice-chamberlain,  in  which  ftation  he  con- 
tinued twenty-two  years.  He  died  in  1693,  and  was  buried 
in  Weftminfter-abbey.  He  was  the  author  of  four  plays, 
which  were  printed  at  Oxford,  1666,  in  folio,  and  have 
been  applauded  by  men  very  eminent  in  poetry ;  particularly 
by  Wallee,  who  addreffes  a  copy  of  veries  to  him,  upon  his 
altering  "  Pandora'*  from  a  tragedy  into  a  comedy,  becaufe 
not  approved  on  the  ftage.  There  is  another  play  afcribed 
to  him,  called  "  The  Imperial  Tragedy,  1690,"  folio. 
There  is  alio  a  little  poem  of  his  extant,  which  was  fet  to 
mufic  by  the  noted  Henry  Lawes.  Wood  fays,  that  after  he 
retired  from  court,  in  his  declining  age,  he  wrote  "  The 
artlefs  midnight  Thoughts  of  a  Gentleman  at  court,  who  for 
many  Years  built  on  Sand,  which  every  .Blaft  of  crofs  Fortune 
has  defaced,  but  now  has  laid  new  Foundations  on  the  Rock 
of  his  Salvation,  1684."  8vo;  or"  which  the  fecond  edition, 
with  additions,  was  dedicated  to  Charles  II.  and  another 
work,  intituled,  '•  Midnight  and  daily  Thoughts,  in  Profe 
and  Verle,    1604."  8vo. 

K1LL1GREW  (Thomas),  brother  of  the  former,  was 
born  in  161 1,  and  diftinguifhed  alfo  by  uncommon  natural 
parts.  He  was  page  of  honour  to  Charles  I,  and  groom  of 
the  bed-chamber  to  Charles  II,  with  whom  he  had  futfered 
manv  years  exile.  During  his  abode  beyond  fea,  he  took  a 
view  of  France,  Italy,  and  Spain;  and  was  honoured  by  his 
majefty  with  the  employment  of  refident  at  the  ftate  of 
Venice,  whither  he  was  fent  in  Aug.  1 75 1.  In  this  abfence 
from  his  country,  he  applied  his  leifure  hours  to  poetry,  and 
the  courpofition  of  feveral  plays;  of  which  Sir  JohnDenham, 
in  a  jocular  way,  takes  notice,  in  his  poem  on  our  author's 
return  from  his  embaffy  to  Venice.  Though  Denham  men- 
tions but  fix,  our  author  wrote  nine  plays  in  his  travels,  and 
two  at  London;  all  which  were  printed,  with  his  picture 
before  them,  in  one  volume  folio,  at  London,  1664.  There 
is,  belides  thefe  plays  of  his,  "  A  Letter  concerning  the  pof* 
felling  and  difpofTeffing  of  feveral  Nuns  in  the  Nunnery  at 
Tours,  in  Frarce;*'  dated  Orleans,  Dec.  the  7th,  1635,  and 
printed  in  three  meets  folio,  he  died  in  1682,  and  was 
buried  in  Weftmi  niter-abbey.  He  had  been  twice  married. 
He  was  a  man  of  very  droll  make,  and  had  an  uncommon 
vein  of  humour,  with  which  he  ufed  to  divert  that  merry 
monarch  Charles  ilj  who,  on  that  account,  was   fonder  of 
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him  than  of  his  belt  minifters,  and  would  give  him  accefs  to 
his  prefence,  when  he  denied  it  to  them.  It  was  ufually  faid 
of  him,  that,  when  he  attempted  to  write,  he  was  nothing 
near  fo  fmart  as  he  was  in  converfation :  which  was  juft  the 
reverfe  of  Cowley,  who  (hone  but  little  in  company,  though 
he  excelled  fo  much  with  his  pen.  Hence  Denham,  who 
knew  them  both,  has  taken  occafion  thus  to  character! fe  their 
refpective  excellences  and  defects: 

"  Had  Cowley  ne'er  fpoke,  Killigrew  ne'er  writ, 
"  Combin'd  in  one,  they'd  made  a  matchlefs  wit." 

KILLIGREW  (Henry),  brother  of  the  former,  was 
born  in  1612,  educated  in  grammar  learning  under  the  cele- 
brated Farnaby,  andfent  to  Chrift-church,  Oxford,  in  1628. 
In  1638,  having  taking  his  degrees  in  arts,  he  went  into 
orders,  and  became  a  chaplain  in  the  king's  army.  In  1642, 
he  was  created  doctor  of  divinity;  and  the  fame  year  made 
chaplain  to  James  duke  of  York,  and  prebendary  of  Weft- 
minfter.  Afterwards  he  fufFered,  as  an  adherent  in  the 
king's  caufe;  but,  at  the  Reftoration,  was  made  almoner  to 
the  duke  of  York,  fuperintendant  to  the  affairs  of  his  chapel, 
rector  of  Wheatamftead,  in  Hertfordfhire,  and  mafler  of  the 
Savoy  hofpital  in  Weftminfter.  He  wrote,  when  only  feven- 
teen  years  of  age,  a  tragedy,  called,  "  The  Confpiracy," 
which  was  admired  by  fome  wits  of  thofe  times;  particularly 
by  Ben  Jonfon,  then  living,  "  who  gave  a  teftimony  of  it 
(fays  Langbaine)  even  to  be  envied,"  and  by  lord  Falkland. 
An  imperfect  copy  of  this  getting  out  in  1638,  he  afterwards 
caufed  it  to  be  republilhed  in  1652,  with  the  new  title  of 
"  Pallantus  and  Eudora."  He  publifhed  a  volume  of  fermons, 
which  had  been  preached  at  court  in  1685,  4to>  anc*  ail°  two 
or  three  occafional  fermons.  The  year  of  his  death  does  not 
appear. 

KILLIGREW  (Anne),  "  a  Grace  for  beauty,  and  a 
Mufe  for  wit,"  as  Wood  fays,  was  the  daughter  of  Henry 
Killigrew,  juft  recorded;  and  born  in  London,  a  little  before 
the  Reftoration.  She  gave  the  earlieft  difcoveries  of  genius; 
which  being  improved  by  a  polite  education,  ihe  became  emi- 
nent in  the  arts  of  poetry  and  painting.  Dryden  feems  quite 
lavifh  in  her  commendation;  but  Wood  aflures  us,  that  he 
has  not  faid  any  thing  of  her,  which  Ihe  was  not  equal,  if 
not  fuperior  to.  She  was  a  great  proficient  in  the  art  of 
painting,  and. painted  a  portrait  of  the  duke  of  York,  after- 
wards James  II.  and  alfo  of  the  duchefs,  to  whom  fhe  was  a 
maid  of  honour;  which  pieces  are  highly  applauded  by  Dry- 
den.    She  drew  feveral  hiflory-pieces,  alib  fome  portraits  for 
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her  diverfion,  and  likewife  fome  pieces  of  ftill-life.  Mr. 
Becket  did  her  picture  in  mezzotinto,  alter  her  own  painting, 
which  is  prefixed  to  her  poems.  Thefe  engaging  and  polite 
accompliihments  were  the  leaft  of  her  perfections;  for  fhe 
crowned  all  with  an  exemplary  pietv,  and  unblemifhed  virtue. 
This  amiable  woman  died  of  the  fmal)-pox,  June  1685,  when 
fhe  was  no  more  than  in  her  25th  year:  upon  which  fad 
occafion  Dryden's  Mufe  put  on  the  mourning  habit,  and 
lamented  her  death  molt  movingly,  in  a  very  long  ode.  The 
year  after,  were  printed  and  publiihed  her  '*  Poems,"  in  a 
large  thin  quano  :  which,  belides  the  publilher's  preface,  and 
Dryden's  ode,  contains  an  hundred  pages.  She  was  buried 
in  the  Savoy  chapel,  where  is  a  very  neat  monument  fixed 
in  the  wall,  with  a  Latin  infeription  on  it,  fetting  forth 
^jer  beauty,  her  accompliihments,  her  virtue,  and  piety. 

KILL1GREW  (Margaret),  memorable  for  writing  no 
lefs  than  thirteen  folios,  was  the  daughter  of  Thomas  Lucas, 
and  fecond  wile  of  William  Cavendifh,  duke  of  NewcafUe. 
The  life  of  the  duKe  her  hufband  is  the  mod  valuable  of  all 
her  productions.  1  his  has  been  tranflared  into  Latin.  James 
Eriftow,  of  Corpus-Chrifti  College,  Oxford,  undertook  to 
tranflate  a  volume  of  her  philolophical  works,  but  was  foon 
forced  to  defiir.  from  the  undertaking.  Such  was  the  obfeurity 
of  the  fubject:,  that  he  could  not  find  words  where  he  had  no 
ideas.     Died  1673. 

KIMCH1  (Rabbi  David),  a  famous  Jewifh  commen- 
tator upon  the  Old  Teftament,  who  lived  at  the  end  of  the 
j  2th  and  beginning  of  the  13th  century.  He  was  by  birth  a 
Spaniard,  fon  of  the  rabbi  Jofeph  Kimchi,  and  brother  of 
rabbi  Moles  Kimchi,  both  men  of  eminent  learning  among 
the  Jews:  but  he  himfelffar  exceeded  them  both,  being  the 
belt  grammarian  in  the  Hebrew  language  the  Jews  ever  had. 
This  abundantly  appears,  not  only  from  his  Commentary  on 
the  Old  Teftament,  which  gives  great  light  into  the  literal 
fenfe  of  the  Hebrew  text ;  but  alfo  from  a  giammar  and  dic- 
tionary, which  he  wrote,  of  the  Hebrew  language  ;  both,  by 
irany  degrees,  the  be  ft  in  their  kind.  The  firft  of  thefe  he 
calls  Michol,  and  the  other  Sephet  Shorafhim,  that  is,  "  the 
Book  of  Roots."  Buxtorf  made  his  "  Thefaurus  Linguae 
Hebraeae"  out  of  the  former;  and  his  "  Lexicon  Linguae 
Hebraeae"  out  of  the  latter.  Kimchi,  was  not  only  remark- 
able for  his  zeal,  but  alfo  for  his  uncommon  abilities  and 
learning;  and  his  writings  have  ever  been  held  in  fuch  eftima- 
tion  among  the  Jews,  that  none  can  rife  to  any  degree  of 
reputation  for  letters  and  theology  who  has  not  read  and 
itudicd  them. 
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KING  (John),  a  learned  Englifh  bifhop,  was  born  at 
Wornall  about  1559,  educated  in  Weftminfter-fchool,  and 
fent  to  Chrift-church,  Oxford,  in  1576;  where  he  took, 
in  due  time,  his  degrees  in  arts.  He  was  afterwards  chaplain 
to  queen  Elizabeth;  archdeacon  of  Nottingham  in  1590; 
doftor  of  divinity  in  1601;  dean  of  Chrift-church  in  1605; 
and  bifhop  of  London  in  161 1.  Befides  his  u  Lectures  upon 
Jonah,"  printed  in  1594,  he  publilhed  feveral  fermons. 
James  T.  ufed  to  flyle  him  "  the  king  of  preachers;"  and  lord 
chief  jullice  Coke  often  declared,  that  "  he  was  the  bell 
fpeaker  in  the  liar-chamber  in  his  time."  He  was  fo  conftant 
in  preaching,  after  he  was  a  bifhop,  that  he  never  miffed  a 
funday,  when  his  health  permitted.  He  died,  March  30, 
1621 ;  and,  foon  after,  the  Papifts  reported,  that  he  died  a 
member  of  their  church;  but  the  falfity  of  this  ftory  was 
fufficiently  ex  poled  by  his  fon  Henry,  in  a  fermon  at  St. 
Paul's  crofs  ;  and  by  bifhop  Godwin,  in  the  appendix  to  his 
"  Commentarius  de  Praefulibus  Anglise. " 

KING  (Henry),  fon  of  the  preceding,  was  born  at 
Wornall,  in  January  159 1  ;  educated  partly  at  Thame  in 
Oxfordshire,  and  partly  at  Weftminfter;  and  elected  ftudent 
of  Chrift  church,  Oxford,  in  1608.  After  taking  his  de- 
grees, and  entering  into  orders,  he  became  chaplain  to  James  T. 
afterwards  archdeacon  of  Colchefter  ;  then  refidentiary  of  St. 
Paul's,  and  canon  of  Chrift-church  ;  doctor  of  divinity  in 
1625;  afterwards  chaplain  to  Charles  I;  dean  of  Rochefter 
in  1038;  and  bifhop  of  Chichefter  in  1641.  Though  he 
was  always  efteemed  puritanically  affected,  and  had  been  pro- 
moted to  Chichefter  in  order  to  pleafe  that  party  ;  yet,  upon 
the  breaking-out  of  the  civil  wars,  and  the  diflblution  of 
epifcopacy,  he  was  treated  by  them  with  great  feverity.  At 
the  Reftoration  he  recovered  his  biihopric  ;  and  Wood  tells 
us,  that  "  he  was  efteemed,  by  many  perfons  of  his  diocefe 
and  neighbourhood,  the  epitome  of  all  honours,  virtues,  and 
generous  noblenefs,  and  a  perfon  never  to  be  forgotten  by  his 
tenants  and  the  poor."  He  died  October  1669,  after  having 
publifhed  feveral  works  viz.  1.  "  Sermons,"  printed  at  dif- 
ferent times.  2.  "  Expolition  of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  1628,'* 
4to.  3.  "  The  Pfalms  of  David,  from  the  new  Tranflation 
of  the  Bible,  turned  into  Metre,  &c.  1651,"  iamo.  4.  "  A 
deep  Groan  fetched  at  the  Funeral  of  the  incomparable  and 
glorious  monarch  king  Charles  I.  1649,"  in  one  fheet.  5. 
*•  Poems,  Elegies,  Paradoxes,  Sonnets,  1657,"  8vo.  6.  Di- 
vers Latin  and  Greek  poems,  publifhed  in  feveral  books. 
7.  There  is  a  letter  of  his  to  Mr.  Ifaac  Walton,  concerning  the 
three  imperfect  books  of  Hooker's  Ecclefiaftical  policy  ;  dated 
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at  Chichofter,  Nov.  17,   1664,  and  prefixed  to  Walton's  life 
of  Hooker. 

KING  (Edward),  an  excellent  youth,  whom  we  here 
mention  rather  with  a  view  to  gain  than  to  give  information, 
was  a  fellow  of  Chrift's  college,  Cambridge,  in  1632 
and  1633.  He  was  unfortunately  drowned  in  his  paflage 
from  Chefler  to  the  Irifli  feas;  a  circumftance  which  gave 
birth  to  the  admirable    "  Lycidas"  of  Milton.     How  well 

"  He  knew 


Himfelf  to  ling,  and  build  the  lofty  rhyme," 

may  be  feen  by  the  admirable  fpecimens  exhibited  in  the 
•'  Collection"  which  furnilhes  this  brief  memorial.  It  is 
not  eafy  to  determine  whether  his  hexameters,  his  Alcaic 
Odes,  or  his  iambics,  have  the  greateft.  ihare  of  merit. 
Even  his  epigrams,  allowing  the  method  of  them  to  be  truly 
epigrammatic,  fhew  the  hand  of  a  mafter;  and  the  whole  of 
his  performances  prove  him  to  be  pofTeiled  of  a  genius  which 
was  by  no  means  over-rated  with  the  attention  and  the 
friendship  of  Milton. 

KING  (Dr.  William),  an  ingenious  and  humourous 
Englifh  writer,  was  born  in  London  1663,  fon  of  Ezekiel 
King,  a  gentleman.  He  was  allied  to  the  noble  families 
of  Clarendon  and  Rochefter.  From  Weitminfter  fchool, 
where  he  was  a  lcholar  on  the  foundation  under  the  care 
of  Dr.  Bufby,  he  was  at  eighteen  elected  to  Chrift-Church, 
Oxford,  and  admitted  a  ftudent  there  in  Michaelmas  term 
1681- 

Early  in  life,  Mr.  King  became  pofleffed  of  a  fmall  pa- 
ternal eilate  in  Middlefex.  From  his  occafionally  mentioning 
*'  his  tenants  in  Northampton  and  Leicefterlhire,"  his  bio- 
graphers have  fuppoied  him  to  have  been  a  landholder  alfo 
in  thofe  counties ;  but  there  is  little  authority  foi  ftrch  a 
fuppoiition.  However,  from  his  going  out  compounder  when 
he  took  his  fir 3;  degree,  it  is  plain  that  he  had  a  tolerable 
fortune,  which  enabled  him  to  indulge  his  genius  and  in- 
clination in  the  choice  and  method  of  his  ftudies.  He  took 
his  firffc  degree  in  arts,  Dec.  8,  1685;  proceeded  regularly 
to  M.  A.  July  6,  1 688;  and  the  fame  year  commenced 
author.  A  religious  turn  of  mind,  joined  to  the  warmed 
regard  for  the  honour  of  his  country,  promoted  him  to  refcue 
the  character  and  name  of  IVickliffe,  our  firft  reformer, 
from  the  calumnies  of  Monf.  Varillas.  The  thing  had  been 
publicly  requested  alfo,  as  a  proper  undertaking  for  luch  as 
were  at  leifure,  and  would  take  the  trouble.  Mr.  King, 
therefore,  deeming  himfelf  to    be   thus  called   forth   to   the 
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charge,  readily  entered  the  lifis;  and,  with  a  proper  mixture 
of  wit  and  learning,  handfomely  expofed  the  blunders  of 
that  French  author,  in  "  Reflections  upon  Monf.  Varillas' 
Hiftory  of  Herefy,  Book  I.  Tom.  I.  fo  far  as  relates  to 
Englilh  Matters,  more  eipecially  thofe  of  Wickliffe."  About 
this  time,  having  fixed  on  the  civil  law  as  his  profefiion,  he 
entered  upon  that  line  in  the  univerfity. 

In  1690,  he  tranflated,  from  the  French  of  Monfieur  and 
Madame  Dacier,  "The  Life  of  Marcus  Aurelius  Antoninus, 
the  Roman  Emperor ;  together  with  fome  felect  Remarks 
on  the  faid  Antoninus's  Meditations  concerning  himfelf, 
treating  of  a  natural  Man's  Happinefs,  &c.  as  alfo  upon  the 
Life  of  Antoninus."  About  the  fame  time  he  wrote  "  A 
Dialogue  fhewing  the  Way  to  Modern  Preferment;"  a  droll 
fatire,  which  contains  fome  folid  truths,  under  the  dilguife 
of  a  converfation  between  three  illuftrious  perfonages  ;  the 
Tooth-drawer  to  Cardinal  Porto-Carero  ;  the  Corn-cutter  to 
Pope  Innocent  XI;  and  the  Receiver-general  to  an  Ottoman 
Mufti.  July  7,  1692,  he  took  his  degree  of  B.  and  D.  LL. 
and  Nov.  12,  that  year,  by  favour  of  abp.  Tillotfon,  obtained 
a  Fiat;  which,  admitting  him  an  advocate  at  Doctors  Com- 
mons, enabled  him  to  plead  in  the  courts  of  the  civil  and 
ecclefiaftical  law.  In  1693,  he  publifhed  a  tranflation  of 
"  New  Manners  and  Characters  of  the  two  great  Brothers, 
the  Duke  of  Bouillon  and  Marefchal  Turenne,  written  iu 
French  by  James  de  Langdale,  Baron  of  Saumieres."  Either 
in  this,  or  early  in  the  following  year,  appeared  a  very  ex~ 
traordinary  mergeau.  under  the  title  of  "  An  Anfwer  to  a 
Book,  which  will  be  publifhed  next  week,  intituled,  A  Letter 
to  the  Reverend  Dr.  South,  upon  occafion  of  a  late  Book, 
intituled,  Animadversions  on  Dr.  Sherlock's  Book,  intituled, 
A  Vindication  of  the  Holy  and  Ever-bleffed  Trinity.  Being 
a  Letter  to  the  Author."  In  Auguft  1694,  Mr.  Molefwortli 
publifhing  his  "  Account  of  Denmark  as  it  was  in  the  year 
1692,"  our  author  took  up  his  pen  once  more  in  his  country's 
caufe,  the  honour  of  which  was  thought  to  be  blemifhed  bv 
that  account;  Mr.  Scheel,  the  Danifti  minifter,  having 
pre  fen  ted  a  memorial  againft  it.  Animated  with  this  fpirit, 
he  drew  up  a  cenfure  of  it,  which  he  printed  in  1604, 
xinder  the  title  of  "  Aniraadverfions  on  the  pretended 
Account  of  Denmark."  This  was  fo  much  approved  by 
Prince  George,  confort  to  the  Princefs  Anne,  that  the 
doc! or  was  foon  after  appointed  fecretary  to  her  Royal 
Highnefs. 

In  1697,  he  took  a  fhare,  with  his  fellow-collegians  at 
Chrift-churcb,  in  the  memorable  dilpute  about  the  genuinenefs 
of  Phalaiis's  Epiftles.     His  fir  ft  appearance  in  that  control 
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verfy  was  owing  to  his  being  accidentally  prefent  at  a  con- 
verfation  between  Dr.  Bentley  and  Mr.  Bennet  the  bookfeller, 
concerning  the  MS.  of  Phalaris  in  the  king's  library.  Mr. 
Boyle,  when  anfwering  Bentley 's  DifFertation,  applied  to  our 
author  for  the  particulars  of  what  paffed  on  that  occafion; 
which  he  received  in  the  fhort  but  expreffive  letter  which 
Bovle  has  printed  in  his  book,  in  1698,  with  the  testimonies 
of  Mr.  Bennet  and  Mr.  Gibfon  (who  had  been  employed  as 
the  collator).  Stung  bv  thefe  ftubbom  fa£b,  Dr.  Bentley, 
in  the  enlarged  edition  of  his  DifTertation,  1699,  endeavoured 
to  invalidate  their  force,  by  an  attempt  to  weaken  the  credi- 
bility of  the  witneffes.  On  Dr.  King,  in  particular,  he  has 
condefcended  to  beftow  near  eight  pages  of  his  preface,  a 
fhort  fpecimen  of  which  is  annexed  to  the  Letter  we  have 
lafl  referred  to.  In  a  fecond  letter  to  Mr.  Boyle,  our  author, 
with  great  modefly,  refutes  the  groundlefs  calumnv,  and 
proves  that  Dr.  Bentley  himfelf  has  confirmed  his  teftimony  in 
every  particular,  except  having  omitted  the  great  critic's 
beautiful  iimilitude  of  "  a  fqueezed  orange." 

In  the  progrefs  of  the  controverfy,  Dr.  King  publifhed 
his  "  Dialogues  of  the  Dead,"  written  (as  he  fays)  "  in 
felf-defence,"  and  replete  with  that  fpecies  of  banter  which 
was  his  peculiar  talent,  and  which  muft  have  greatly  mor- 
tified his  adverfary.  How  much  Dr.  King  had  this  contro- 
verfv  at  heart,  may  be  feen  by  the  various  memoranda  con- 
cerning it  which  are  fcattered  up  and  down  in  his  works.  At 
the  end  of  1698,  or  early  in  1699,  came  out  "  A  Journey  to 
London  in  the  Year  1698,  after  the  ingenious  Method  of 
that  made  by  Dr.  Martin  Lifter  the  fame  year ,"  which  he 
defigned  as  a  vindication  of  his  country.  This  was  a  fpe- 
cimen of  that  particular  humour  in  which  he  excelled.  Dr. 
King  thought  it  better  than  any  of  his  former  works,  as  he 
frequently  wrote  afterwards  under  the  name  of  "  The  Author 
of  the  Journey  to  London." 

It  has  been  pretty  generally  allowed,  that  Dr.  King,  though 
he  could  not  endure  his  bufinefs  as  an  advocate,  made  an  ex- 
cellent judge  in  the  court  of  delegates,  as  often  as  he  was 
called  to  that  bench.  The  fatigue,  however,  of  a  civilian's 
duty  was  too  great  for  his  natural  indolence;  and  he  retired  to 
his  ftudent's  place  at  Chrift-  church,  to  indulge  his  predomi- 
nant attachment  at  better  leifure. 

From  this  time,  giving  way  to  that  fuga  negotil  fo  incident 
to  the  poetical  race,  he  paffed  his  days  in  the  purfuit  of  the 
fame  ravifhing  images,  which,  being  aptly  moulded,  came 
abroad  in  manufcript,  in  the  form  of  plealant  tales  and  other 
pieces    in  vcrfe,  at  various  times,    as  they   happened  to  be 
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finilhed.  Many  of  thefe  he  afterwards  collected,  and  publifh- 
ed,  with  other  pieces,  in  his  "  Mifcellanies." 

In  1700,  he  puhlifhed,  w  thout  a  name,  a  fevere  fatire  on 
the  credulity  of  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  intituled,  "  The  Tranf- 
a&ioneer,  with  fome  of  his  Philofophical  Fancies,  in  two 
Dialogues."  The  irony  in  this  tra£f.  is  admirable;  and  it 
inuft  be  acknowledged,  notwithftanding  the  defervedly  high 
character  of  Sir  Hans  as  a  phyfician  and  a  naturaliit,  that  our 
author  has  in  m^ny  places  difcovered  the  vulnerable  heel  of 
Achilles,  and  that  his  fatirical  oblervations  are  in  general 
well  founded. 

Early  in  1701,  Dr.  King  was  recalled  to  the  bufy  fcenes 
of  life.  His  friend  James  the  third  earl  of  Anglefea  (who 
had  fucceeded  to  that  title  April  1,  1690),  married,  Oct.  2cS, 
1699,  the  lady  Catharine  Darnley,  natural  daughter  to  king 
James  II.  by  Catharine  countefs  of  Dorchefter,  and  had  by 
her  one  daughter.  After  living  together  little  more  than  a 
year,  a  difpute  arofe  between  them,  which  ended  in  a  fepara- 
tion.  Lord  Anglefea  Solicited  the  affiftance  of  Dr.  King  ;  and 
the  force  of  friendlhip  prevailed  over  his  natural  averfion  to 
the  wrangling  of  the  bar.  He  complied  with  the  requelr.; 
took  abundant  pains  for  his  old  friend,  more  than  he  was  ever 
known  to  do;  and  made  fuch  a  figure  in  the  earl's  defence, 
as  lhcwed  him  to  have  had  abilities  in  his  profeffion  equal  to 
any  occafion  that  might  call  for  them,  and  effectually  eftablim- 
ed  his  reputation  in  the  character  of  a  civilian,  as  he  had 
aheady  done  in  that  of  a  polite  writer. 

Notwithstanding  the  reputation  acquired  by  Dr.  King  in 
this  caufe,  he  never  afterwards  attained  any  Striking  eminence 
in  a  profeffion  where  conllant  afliduity  and  a  long  courfe  of 
veais  are  requifites  for  the  acquifition  of  fame.  Captivated  by 
the  Mufes,  he  neglected  bufinefs,  and,  by  degrees,  as  is 
natural  to  luch  tempers,  began  to  dread  and  abhor  it.  Heed- 
lei's  of  thole  neceSTary  fupphes  which  a  due  attention  would 
actually  have  brought  to  his  finances,  they  were  fo  much 
impaired  by  his  neglect,  and  by  the  gay  courfe  of  life  which 
he  led,  that  he  gladly  accepted  the  offer  of  preferment  in 
Ireland;  a  fure  fign  that  his  practice  was  then  not  very  con- 
siderable, as  he  is  perhaps  the  only  civilian  that  ever  went  to 
refide  in  Ireland  after  once  having  experienced  the  emolu- 
ments of  a  fettlement  in  Doctors  Commons.  The  exact 
period  of  his  quitting  this  kingdom  cannot  now  bs  afcertain- 
ed.  It  has  been  generally  fuppofed,  that  he  went  with  the 
earl  of  Pembroke,  who  was  appointed  lord  lieutenant  in 
April  1707.  But  he  was  certainly  in  Ireland  much  earlier, 
as  we  have  a  correct  copy  of  "  Mully  of  Mountown,"  in 
1704,  from  the  author  himfelf,  with  a  complaint  that,  before 
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that  time,  fome  fpurious  copies  had  crept  into  the  world.  It 
is  probable,  therefore,  that  his  preferment  was  owing  to  the 
united  in terefte  of  the  earl  of  Rochefter,  his  relation,  (lord- 
Jieutenant  of  Ireland  from  Dec.  12,  1700,  to  Feb.  4,  1702-3), 
and  his  noble  patron  the  earl  of  Pembroke  (lord  high  admiral 
of  England  and  Ireland  from  Jan.  lrjoi  -&"ko  May  1702}. X 
If  this  conjecture  be  allowed,  the  date  is  fixed  clearly  to  the 
beginning  of  1702,  and  the  thread  of  the  hiftory  is  properly 
connected.  Dr.  King  was  now  in  a  new  fcene  of  aclion. 
He  was  judge  of  tbe  high  court  of  admiralty  in  Ireland,  fole 
commifjioner  of  the  prizes,  and  keeper  of  the  records  in 
Bermingham's  tower.  The  latter,  indeed,  was  rather  a 
matter  of  honour  than  profit,  the  falary  being  at  tbat  time 
but  ten  pounds  a  year,  though  afterwards  advanced  to  400. 
He  was  likewife  appointed  vicar  general  to  the  lord  primate, 
Dr.  KarcifTus  Marin.  With  thefe  honours  he  was  well  re- 
ceived and  countenanced  by  perfons  of  the  highell  rank, 
and  might  have  made  his  fortune,  if  the  change  of  climate 
could  have  wrought  a  change  in  his  difpofition.  But  fo  far 
was  he  from  treafuring  up  the  money  in  a  manner  thrown 
into  his  lap,  that  he  returned  to  England  with  no 
other  treafure  than  a  few  merry  poems  and  humourous 
eflavs. 

Nov.  25,  1708,  the  earl  of  Wharton  was  appointed  lord- 
licutcnant.  His  fecretary,  Mr.  Addifon,  immediately  on  his 
arrival  in  Ireland,  was  made  keeper  of  the  records;  and  Dr. 
King  returned  to  London,  where  he  almoft  immediately  gave 
the  world  thofe  admirable  inftances  of  the  humour  lo  pe- 
culiarly his  own,  by  publishing  "  Ufeful  Tranfactions  in 
Philofophy  and  other  Sorts  of  Learning."  The  Jail  of  thefe, 
containing  "  A  Vovage  to  the  Ifland  of  Cajamai  in  America," 
is  one  of  the  fevereft  and  merrieil  latires  that  ever  was  written 
in  profe. 

He  next  employed  himfelf  in  fmifhing  his  "  Art  of  Love," 
with  a  Preface,  containing  the  ';  Life  of  Ovid."  The  doc- 
tor's virtuous  difpofition  is  no  where  more  remarkably  dif- 
tinguifhed  than  in  this  piece;  wherein  both  the  fubject  and 
the  example  fo  naturally  lead  into  fome  lefs  chafte  images, 
fome  loofer  love  which  ftands  in  need  of  a  remedy.  It  is 
divided  into  fourteen  books,  molt  of  them  ending  with  fome 
remarkable  fable  and  interefting  novel.  In  1709,  he  alio 
publiihed,  "  The  Art  of  Cookery,  in  Imitation  of  Horace's 
Art  of  Poetry;  with  fome  Letters  to  Dr.  Lifter  and  others, 
occafioned  principally  by  the  Title  of  a  Book  publiihed  by  the 
Doctor,  being  the  Works  of  Apicius  Caelius,  concerning  the 
Soups  and  Sauces  of  the  Ancients.  With  an  Extract  of  the 
greateit  Curiofities  contained  in  that  Book."  Neither  the 
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poem  nor  any  of  the  letters  has  a  date;  nor  has  "  The  Art  of' 
Love."  Whether  we  ihould  impute  this  to  our  author's 
indolence,  or  to  affectation  (for  he  has  treated  fuch  exactnefs 
in  his  "  Dialogues  of  the  Dead"  with  fome  contempt),  is 
uncertain  ;  but  he  carried  it  to  great  excefs.  Even  the  volume; 
of  "  Mifcellanies,"  which  he  collected  himfelf,  is  without  a 
date,  either  in  the  general  title-page,  or  in  that  of  any  par- 
ticular tradl, 

Aug  3-  1 7 10,  appeared  the  fir'ft  number  of  u  The  Ex- 
aminer," the  ableft  vindication  of  the  meafures  of  the  queen 
and  her  new  miniftry. 

Swift  began  with  No.  13,  and  ended  by  writing  part  of 
No.  45 ;  when  Mrs.  Manley  took  it  up,  and  finifhed  the  firft, 
volume:  it  was  afterwards  refumed  by  Mr.  Oldifworth,  who 
completed  four  volumes  more,  and  publifhed  nineteen  num- 
bers of  a  fixrh  volume,  when  the  queen's  death  put  an  end  to 
the  work.  The  original  inftitutors  of  that  paper  feem  to  have 
employed  Dr.  King  as  their  publisher,  or  oftenfible  author, 
before  they  prevailed  on  their  great  champion  to  undertake  that 
tafk.  It  is  not  clear  which  part  of  the  firft  ten  numbers  were 
Dr.  King's ;  but  he  appears  pretty  evidently  the  writer  of  No. 
11,  Oct.  12;  No.  12,  Oft.  19;  and  No.  13,  Oft.  26;  and 
this  agrees  with  the  account  given  by  the  publifher  of  his 
poflhumous  works,  who  fays,  he  undertook  that  paper  about 
the  10th  of  October.  On  the  26th  of  October,  no  Examiner 
at  all  appeared ;  and  the  next  number,  which  was  publiihed 
Nov.  2,  was  written  by  Dr.  Swift.  Our  author's  warm  zeal 
for  the  church  carried  him  naturally  on  the  fide  of  Sacheverell ; 
and  he  had  a  hand,  in  his  dry  farcaftic  way,  in  many  political 
effays  of  that;  period.  He  publifhed,  with  this  view,  "  A 
friendly  Letter  from  honeft  Tom  Boggy,  to  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Goddaid,  Canon  or  Windfor,  occafioned  by  a  Sermon  preach- 
ed at  St.  George's  Chapel,  dedicated  to  her  Grace  the  Duchefs 
of  Marlborough,  1710/'  and  "A  Second  Letter  to  Mr. 
Goddard,  occafioned  by  the  late  Panegyric  given  him  by  the 
Review,  Thurfday,  July  13,  1710."  Thefe  were  fucceeded 
by  "  A  Vindication  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Henry  Sacheverell,  from 
the  falfe,  fcandalous,  and  malicious,  Afperfions,  cafl  upon 
him  in  a  late  infamous  Pamphlet,  intituled,  '  The  Modern 
Fanatic:'  intended  chiefly  to  expofe  the  Iniquity  of  the 
Faction  in  general,  without  taking  any  particular  notice  of 
their  poor  mad  Tool,  Biffet,  in  particular.  In  a  Dialogue  be- 
tween a  Tory  and  a  Whig  [1]."     This  mafterly  competition 

[1]   Dr.  King  was  undoubtedly  affift-  preferred  and  fet  in  a  clear  light.     Ta 

ed   in  this   levere    treatife   by   Charles  Two     Dialogues     between    a   Sceptic 

Lambe,  M.  A.  and  hy  Sacheverell  him-  and  a  Deift,  1708,"  8vo;  an  admirable 

frlf ;  and  there  is  pood  reafon  to  believe  defence  both  of  NaUir.il  and  Revealed- 

tliat  they  were  alfo  jointly  authors  of  Religion. 
"  The    Principles  of    Deifai,  truly  re- 
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had  fcarcely   appeared  in  the  world,  before  it  was  followed  by 
"Mr.    Billet's    Recantation;    in  a  Letter   to    the  Rev.   Dr. 
Sacheverell;"  a  fingular  banter  on  that  enthufiaftic  madman; 
whom  our  author  once  more  thought  proper  to  lafh,  in  "  An 
Anfwer  to  a  Second  fcandalous  Book  that  Mr.  Biffet  is  now 
writing,  to  be  publifhed   as  foon   as   poflible."     Dr.  White 
Kennet's  celebrated  fermon  on  the  death  of  the  firft  duke  of 
Devonfhire  occafioned,  amongft  many  other  publications,  a 
jeu  d'efpr it  of  Dr.   King,  under  the    title  of   "An  Anfwer  to 
Clemens  Alexandrinus's  Sermon,  upon  '  Quis  Dives  falveturr* 
4  What  Rich  Man  can  be  faved?'  proving  it  eafy  for  a  Camel 
to  get  through  the  Eye  of  a  Needle."     in   17  u,  Dr.  King 
very  diligently  employed  his  pen,    in   publifhing  that    very 
uleful   book  for   fchools,    his     "  Hiftorical   Account  of  the 
Heathen  Gods  and  Heroes,  neceffary  for  the  underftanding  of 
the  ancient  Poets;"  a  work  {till  in  great  efteem,  and  of  which 
there  have  been  feveral  editions.     About  the  fame   time  he 
tranflated   "  Political    Confiderations  upon   Refined  Politics, 
and  the  Mafter-itrokes  of  State,  as  praftifed  by  the  Ancients 
and   Moderns,  written    by   Gabriel  Naude,  and  infcribed  to 
the  Cardinal   Bagni."     At   the  fame  period  alfo  he  employed 
himfelfon  "  Rurinus,  or  an  Hiftorical  EiTay  on  the  Favourite 
Miniitry  under  Theodolius  and  his   Son   Arcadius  ;  with  a 
poem  annexed,  called  '  Rurinus,  or  the  Favourite."     Thefe 
were  written  early  in  1 7 1 1,   but  not  printed  till   the  end  of 
that   year.     They   were   levelled   againft   the  duke  of  Marl- 
borough and  his    adherents  ;     and    were  written  with  much 
afperity.     Towards   the  clofe  of  J711,  his  fortunes  began  to 
re-alTume  a  favourable  afpeft  ;  and  he   was  recommended  by 
his  firm  friend  Swift  to  an  ofhce  under  government.     "  1  have 
fettled  Dr.   King,"  fays  that  great  writer,  "  in  the  gazette; 
it   will  be  worth  two  hundred  pounds  a  year  to  him.     To- 
morrow I  am  to  carry  him  to  dine  with  the  Secretary."     And 
in  another  letter,  he  tells  the  archbilhop  of  Dublin,  "  I  have 
got  poor  Dr.  King,  who  was  fome  time  in  Ireland,  to  be 
Gazetteer;  which  will  be  worth  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds 
per  annum  to  him,  if  he  be  diligent  and  fober,  for   which  I 
am  engaged.     I  mention  this,   becaufe  I  think  he  was  under 
your  grace's  protection  in  Ireland."     From   what  Swift  tells 
the  archbilhop,  and  a   hint  which  he  has  in   another  place 
dropt,  it  fhould  feem,  that  our  author's  finances  were  in  fuch 
a   ft  ate  as   to  render  the  falary  of  gazetteer  no  contemptible 
object  to  him.     The  office,   however,  was  beftovved  on  Dr. 
King  in   a  manner  the  molt  agreeable  to  his  natural   temper; 
as  he  had  not  even  the  labour  of  foliciting  for  it.     On  the  lafl 
day  of  December,   171 1,  Dr.  Swift,  Dr.  Freind,  Mr.  Prior, 
and  fome  other  of  Mr.  fecretary  St.  John's  friends,  came  to 
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vifithim;  and  brought  with  them  the  key  of  the  Gazetteer';! 
office,  and  another  key  for  the  uie  of  the  paper-office,  which 
had  juft  before  been  made  the  receptacle  of  a  curious  collection 
of  mummery,  far  different  from  the  other  contents  of  that 
invaluable  repoiitory.  On  die  firft  of  January,  our  author 
had  the  honour  of  dining  with  the  fecretary;  and  of  thanking 
him  for  his  remembrance  of  him  at  a  time  when  he  had  almoft 
forgotten  himfelf.  He  entered  on  his  office  the  famedav; 
but  the  extraordinary  trouble  he  met  with  in  difcharging  its 
duties  proved  greater  than  he  could  long  endure.  Mr.  Barber, 
who  printed  the  gazette,  obliged  hirg.  to  attend  till  three  or 
four  o'clock,  on  the  mornings  when  that  paper  was  published, 
to  correct  the  errors  of  the  prefs ;  a  confinement  which  his 
verfatility  would  never  have  brooked,  if  his  health  would  have 
allowed  it,  which  at  this  time  began  gradually  to  decline. 
And  this,  joined  to  his  natural  indilpofition  to  the  fatigue  of 
any  kind  of  bufinefs,  furnifhed  a  fufficient  pretence  for  refign- 
ing  his  office  about  Midfummer  171 2.  On  quitting  his 
employ,  he  retired  to  the  houfe  of  a  friend,  in  the  garden- 
grounds  between  Lambeth  and  Vauxhall,  where  he  enjoyed 
himfelf  principally  in  his  library;  or,  amidft  fele6f.  parties,  in 
a  fometimes  too  liberal  indulgence  of  the  bottle.  He  ftill 
continued,  however,  to  vifit  his  friends  in  the  metropolis, 
particularly  his  relation  the  earl  of  Clarendon,  who  refided  in 
Somerfet-houfe. 

We  have  two  publications  of  Dr.  King,  in  the  courfe  of 
this  year,  belldes  his  "  Rufinus"  already  mentioned.  One 
was  "  Britain's  Palladium;  or  Lord  Bolingbroke's  Welcome 
from  France."  This  was  publifhed  Sept.  13,  17 12.  The 
other  piece  was,  "  Ufeful  Mifcellanies,  Parti.  1712."  He 
feems  to  have  intended  a  continuation,  if  his  life  had  been 
prolonged.  As  autumn  advanced,  the  Doctor  drooped  in- 
ienfibly,  and  then  neither  cared  to  fee,  or  to  be  feen  by,  any 
one:  and,  winter  drawing  on,  he  (hut  himfelf  up  entirely 
from  his  neareft  friends ;  and  would  not  fo  much  as  fee  his 
noble  relation,  till  his  lordfhip,  hearing  of  his  weak  condition, 
fent  his  fifter  to  fetch  him  in  a  chair  to  a  lodging  he  had  pro- 
vided for  him  oppofite  Somerfet-houfe  in  the  Strand,  where, 
next  day,  about  noon,  being  Chriftmas-day,  17 12,  he  yielded 
up  his  breath,  with  the  patience  and  refignation  of  a  plnlo- 
fopher,  and  with  the  true  devotion  of  a  Chriflian  hero ;  but 
would  not  be  perfuaded  to  go  to  reft  the  night  before,  or  even 
to  lie  down,  till  he  had  made  fuch  a  will  as  he  thought  was 
agreeable  to  the  inclinations  of  lord  Clarendon.  After  his 
death,  this  noble  lord  took  care  of  his  funeral;  and  had  him 
decently  interred  in  the  North  cloifters  of  Weftminfter-abbey, 
where  he  lies  next  to  his  maffer  Dr.  Knipe,  to  whom  he  had 
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a  little  before  dedicated  his  "  Historical  Account  of  the 
Heathen  Gods."  In  1732,  his  "  Remains/'  with  an  account 
of  his  life  and  writings,  were  published.  They  were  re- 
published in  1734,  under  the  new  title  of  "  Pofthumous 
Works,"  and  with  the  addition  of  the  editor's  name,  "  Jofeph 
Brown,  M.  D."  who  purchafed  the  original  manufcripts  from 
Dr.  King's  filler;  and  again,  with  a  title  to  the  fame  purport, 
in  1749  They  are  incorporated  in  a  complete  edition  of 
Dr.  King's  "  Original  Works  in  Verfe  and  Profe,  1776," 
3  vols.  8vo,  in  fuch  places  as  were  moll  fuitable  to  the  con- 
nexion of  the  refpectivt  pieces. — The  mo  ft  ftriking  parts  of 
our  author's  'character  are  thefe:  In  his  morals,  he  was  re- 
ligious and  ftri6tly  virtuous.  He  was  a  man  of  eminent 
learning  and  fmgular  piety,  ftrictiy  confeientious  in  all  his 
dealings,  and  zealous  for  the  caufe  rather  than  the  appearance 
of  religion.  His  chief  pleafure  confifted  in  trifles;  and  he  was 
never  happier  than  when  he  thought  he  was  hid  from  the 
world:  yet  he  loved  company,  provided  they  were  fuch  as 
tallied  with  his  humour  (for  few  people  pleafed  him  in  con- 
verfation).  His  difcourfe  was  chearful,  and  his  wit  pleafant 
and  entertaining.  His  philofophy  and  good  fenfe  prevailed 
over  his  natural  temper,  which  was  fuller),  morofe,  and  peeviih  ; 
but  he  was  of  a  timorous  difpofition,  and  the  leaft  flight  or 
neglect  would  throw  him  into  a  ftate  of  defpondency.  He 
would  fay  a  great  many  ill-natured  things,  but  never  do  one. 
He  was  made  up  of  tendernefs  and  pity,  and  tears  would  fall 
from  him  on  the  fmalleft  occafion. 

He  has  defcribed  himfeif  in  the  following  verfes,  found  in 
his  pocket-book  at  his  death,  being  then  frelh  written  with  a 
lead  pencil : 

"  I  ling  the  various  chances  of  the  world, 

*'  Through  which  men" are  by  fate  or  fortune  hurl'd: 

"  'Tis  by  no  fcheme  or  method  that  I  go, 

*'  But  paint  in  verfe  my  notions  as  they  How ; 

*'  With  her.tthe  wanton  images  purfue ; 

"  Fond  of  the  old,  yet  dill  creating  new  ; 

*'  Fancy  myfelf  in  fome  fee ure  retreat ; 

*'  Refolve  to  be  content,  and  fo  be* great !" 

KING  (Dr.  William),  archbiihop  of  Dublin,  was  de- 
fcended  of  an  ancient  family,  and  born  at  Antrim  in  Ireland, 
May  the  ift,  165O.  At  twelve  years  of  age,  he  was  fent  to# 
the  grammar-fchool  at  Dungannon,  in  the  county  of  Tyrone ; 
and,  at  feventeen,  to  Trinity-college  near  Dublin,  where  he 
took  the  degrees  in  arts,  as  he  became  of  proper  Handing.  In 
1674,  he  was  admitted  into  prieft's  orders  by  abp.  Parker  of 
6  Tuam ; 
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Tuam;  who,  taking  him  for  his  chaplain  in  1676,  prefented 
him  the  fame  year  to  a  prebend,  and  afterwards  to  the  pre- 
centorfhip,  of  Tuam.  In  1679,  he  was  promoted  bv  his 
patron,  then  abp.  of  Dublin,  to  the  chancellorfhip  of  St. 
Patrick,  and  to  the  parifh  of  St.  Warburgh  in  Dublin.  He 
had  the  reputation  of  uncommon  abilities  and  learning;  and  a 
feafon  was  now  approaching  which  gave  him  a  fair  opportunity 
of  difplaying  them.  Accordingly,  in  the  reign  of  james-Il, 
when  popery  began  to  raife  her  head,  he.  rol' owing  the  example 
of  his  Engliih  brethren,  boldly  entered  the  lifts,  and  undertook 
the  Protei;  ant  cauie  in  Ireland,  again  ft  Peter  Manby,  the  dean 
of  Londonderry,  who  had  latelv  gone  over  to  the  Catholic 
faith.  In  1687,  Manby  having  published  a  pa.nphlet  in 
vindication  of  his  conduit,  intituled,  "  Confiderations  which 
obliged  him  to  embrace  the  Catholic  Religion,"  our -author 
drew  up  "  An  Anfwer,"  and  printed  it  at  Dublin  the  fame 
year  in  4to.  Manby,  encouraged  by  the  court,  and  affiiled 
by  the  moil  learned  champions  of  the  church  of  Rome,  pub- 
lifhed a  reply,  called  "  A  reformed  Catechifm,  &o  ;"  and  our 
author  foon  after  rejoined,  in  "  A  Vindication  of  the  Anfwer 
to  the  Confiderations,  1688,"  4to.  Manby  dropped  the  con- 
troverfy,  but  difperfed  a  fheet  of  paper,  artfully  written,  with 
this  title,  "  A  Letter  to  a  Friend,  fhewing  the  Vanity  of  this 
Opinion,  that  every  Man's  Senfe  and  Reafon  are  to  guide 
him  in  Matters  of  Faith:"  but  our  author  did  not  fuffer  this 
to  pafs  without  confuting  it,  in  "  A  Vindication  of  the 
Chriftian  Religion  and  Reformation,  againft  the  Attempts  of 
a  late  Letter,  &c    1681,"  4X0. 

The  deanery  of  St.  Patrick's  becoming  vacant  at  this  time, 
Dr.  King  was  elected  to  it;  and  appeared  fo  active  in  fupport- 
ing  the  Revolution,  which  had  now  taken  place,  that,  after 
the  landing  of  king  James  in  Ireland  in  1689,  he  was  twice 
confined  in  Dubliii-caftle.  He  was  attacked,  not  long  after, 
in  a  weekly  paper,  called  "  The  Abhorrence,"  with  an  intent 
to  render  him  more  obnoxious;  and  was  alfo  aflaulted  in  the 
ftreet,  where  a  mufket  with  a  lighted  match  was  levelled  at 
him.  He  was  likewife  difturbed  in  the  performance  of  divine 
ferviceathis  church  feveral  times,  particularly  on  Candlemas- 
day;  when  feven  officers  who  were  there  fwore  aloud,  that 
they  would  cut  his  throat.  All  this  did  not  difcourage  him  ; 
but  he  ftill  perfifted,  and  took  his  doctor's  degree  this  fame 
year,  1689.  Upon  king  James's  retreat  to  France,  after  the 
battle  of  the  Boyne  in  1690,  he  preached  a  thankfgiving-fer- 
mon  on  thatoccalion  in  November;  and,  January  following, 
was  promoted  to  the  bifhopric  of  Derry.  In  1691,  he  pub- 
limed  at  London,  in  410,  "  The  State  of  the  Proteftants  in 
Ireland,  under  the  late  King  James's  Government:  in  which 
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*heir  Carriage  towards  him  is  juftified;  and  the  abfolute 
Neceffity  of  their  endeavouring  to  be  freed  from  his  Govern- 
ment, and  of  fubmittin'g  to  their  prefent  Majefties,  is  de- 
mon'ilrated."  The  third  edition,  with  additions,  was  printed 
at  London,  the  year  after,  in  8vo.  Burnet  fpeaks  of  this 
book  in  the  following  terms :  "  This  copious  hiflory  is  fo  well 
received,  and  fo  univerfally  acknowledged  to  be  as  truly  as  it 
is  finely  written,  that  I  refer  my  readers  to  the  account  of 
thofe  matters,  which  is  fully  and  faithfully  given  by  that 
learned  and  zealous  prelate."  It  was  attacked,  however,  the 
fame  year,  by  Mr.  Charles  Lefley ;  who,  with  his  ufual  zeal, 
fays,  that  H  there  is  not  one  fingle  fa£l  he  has  inquired  into, 
but  he  has  found  it  falfe  in  whole  or  in  part,  aggravated  or 
mifreprefented,  fo  as  to  alter  the  whole  face  of  the  ftory,  and 
give  it  perfectly  another  air  and  turn;  infomuch  that,  though 
many  things  he  lays  were  true,  yet  he  has  hardlv  fpoke  a  true 
word,  that  is,  told  truly  and  nakedly,  without  a  warp." 
Though  few,  as  we  imagine,  will  form  their  judgement  of 
King's  bonk  from  this  account  of  it  by  Lefley;  yet  all  may 
allow,  that  there  is  a  kind  of  colouring  peculiar  to,  and  cha- 
raCtenitic  of,  each  party  ;  and  that  the  very  lame  fafts,  when 
related  bv  an  hiftorian  of  different  political  principles,  fhall 
have  a  very  different  appearance,  and  alio  make  a  very  different 
impreffion  upon  a  reader. 

The  public  tranquillity  being  now  perfectly  reftored,  the 
bifhop  applied  bimfelf  more  particularly  to  the  duties  of  his 
paftoral  care;  and,  reviewing  the  ftate  of  his  diocefe,  pre- 
fently  difcovered,  that,  by  the  great  number  of  colonies  lately 
tranfported  from  Scotland,  many  of  his  people  were  diffenters 
from  the  eltablifhed  church,  which  they  oppofed  with  as 
much  zeal  as  the  Papifls.  As  he  had  therefore  employed  his 
pen  againfl  the  Papifts,  when  danger  was  apprehended  from 
them  ;  fo  now  he  took  it  up  againft  the  Prefbyterians,  whom 
he  endeavoured  to  perfuade  to  conformity,  in  a  piece,  intituled, 
'*  A  Difcourfe  concerning  the  Inventions  of  Men  in  the 
"Worfhip  of  God.  Dublin,  1694,"  4-to.  But,  inftead  of 
perfuading  them  to  a  compliance,  the  attempt  only  ferved  to 
engage  him  in  a  fecond  controverfy  with  thefe  Diffenting 
adverlaries,  one  ot  whofe  minifters,  Mr.  Jofeph  Boyce,  pre- 
fently  publithed  "  Remarks,  &c"  in  which,  however,  he 
allows,  that  the  bifhop's  difcourfe  was  written  with  an  air  of 
ferioufnefs  and  gravity,  becoming  the  weight  of  the  fubjecl:, 
as  well  as  the  dignity  of  his  character.  Upon  this,  the  bifhop 
returned  an  anfwer,  Under  the  title  of  "  An  Admonition  to 
the  Diffenting  Inhabitants  of  the  Diocefe  of  Derry,  con- 
cerning a  Book  lately  publifhed  by  Mr.  J.  B.  intituled, 
Remarks,  &c."  1695,  410 :  to  which  Mr.  Boyce  replying, 
:  the 
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the  bifhop  rejoined  in  "  A  Second  Admonition  to  the  Dif- 
fenting  Inhabitants,  &c."  publifhed  the  fame  year  at  Dublin, 
in  4to:  and  fo  the  controverfy  ended,  having  wrought  as  much 
effect  as  controverfies  ufually  do. 

In  1702,  he  publifhed  at  Dublin,  in  4T0,  his  celebrated 
treatife  "  De  Origine  Mali;"  which  was  republifhed  the  fame 
year  at  London  in  8vo;.  wherein  our  author  makes  it  his 
buiinefs  to  mew,  how  all  the  feveral  kinds  of  evil,  with  which 
the  world  abounds,  are  confident  with  the  goodnefs  of  God, 
an'd  may  be  accounted  for  without  the  fuppofition  of  an  evil 
principle.  We  do  not  find  that  any  exceptions  were  made  to 
this  work  at  home;  but  it  fell  under  the  cognizance  of  fome 
very  eminent  foreigners.  Mr.  Bernard  having  given  an 
abridgement  of  it  in  his  "  Nouvelles  de  la  Republique  des 
Lettres"  for  May  and  June  1703,  that  abridgement  fell  into 
the  hands  of  Mr.  Bayle;  who,  obferving  his  Manichean 
fyfiem  to  be  in  danger  from  it,  did  not  flay  till  he  could  fee 
and  confult  the  book  itfelf,  but  examined  the  hypothecs  of 
our  author,  as  it  was  reprefented  in  Bernard's  Extracts,  and 
in  a  paffage  cited  by  the  writers  of  the  "  Afta  Eruditorum 
Lipfiae,"  which  had  been  omitted  by  Bernard.  Bayle  was 
blamed  for  this  by  Bernard,  and  not  without  reafon,  as  he 
had  manifettly  miftaken  the  prelate's  meaning  in  many  par- 
ticulars, and  attacked  him  upon  principles  which  he  would 
have  denied;  but  the  difpute  did  not  end  fo:  Bayle  afterwards 
replied  to  Bernard;  and,  having  procured  the  bifhop's  book, 
made  feveral  new  obfervations  upon  it,  which  were  publifhed 
in  the  fifth  tome  of  his  Reponfe,  &c  Leibnitz  alfo  wrote 
"  Remarks"  on  this  work,  which  however  he  ftyles  "  a  work 
full  of  elegance  and  learning."  Thefe  remarks,  which  are 
in  French,  were  publifhed  by  Des  Maizeaux,  in  the  third 
volume  of  the  5'  Recueil  de  diverfes  Pieces  fur  la  Philofophie, 
Sec.  par.  MefT.  Leibnitz,  Clarke,  Newton,  &c."  at  Amifer- 
dam,  1720,  in  three  volumes  121110.  In  the  mean  time,  the 
bifhop,  though  he  did  not  publicly  and  formally  reply  to  thefe 
writers,  yet  left  a  great  number  of  manufcript  papers,  in  which 
he  confidered  their  feveral  objections  to  his  fyfiem,  and  la- 
boured to  vindicate  it  from  every  the  leafl  cavil.  Thefe 
papers  were  afterwards  communicated  to  Mr.  Edmund  Law, 
M.  A.  fellow  of  Chrifl's  college  in  Cambridge,  who  had 
translated  the  bilhop's  book,  and  written  notes  upon  it ;  and 
who  thereupon  printed  a  fecond  edition  of  his  tranflation,  in 
the  notes  to  which  he  inferted  the  fubflance  of  thole  papers. 
The  whole  came  out  with  this  title,  "  An  Efiay  on  the  Ori- 
gin of  Evil,  by  Dr.  William  King,  late  Lord  Archbifhop  of 
Dublin  :  tranflated  from  the  Latin,  with  Notes,  and  a  Dif- 
fertation  concerning  the  Principle  and  Criterion  of  Virtue, 
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;and  the  Origin  of  the  PafRons.  The  Second  Edition.  Cor- 
rected and  enlarged  from  the  Author's  Manufcripts.  To 
which  are  added,  two  Sermons  by  the  fame  Author ;  the 
former  concerning  Divine  Prefcience,  the  latter  on  the  Fall 
of  Man."  Lond  1732,  in  two  volume  8 vo  A  third  edition 
was  publifhed  in  1739. 

The  fame  year  alio,  that  he  publifhed  his  book  "  De  Ori- 
gine  Mali,"  viz.  1702,  he  was  translated  to  thearchbilhopric 
of  Dublin.  He  was  appointed  one  of  the  lords  juftic°  of 
Ireland  in  1717,  and  held  the  fame  office  twice  afterwards  in 
1 721  and  1723.  •  He  died  at  his  palace  in  Dublin,  May  ths 
8th,  1729.  Befides  the  wo.ks  abovementioned,  he  publifhed 
feveral  occafional  fermoas.  I  hat  "  Concerning  Divine 
Prefcience,"  which  was  printed  by  Mr.  Law,  was  preacl>ed 
and  publifhed  in  1709,  with  this  title:  "  Divine  Predeflina- 
tion  and  Fore-knowledge  confident  With  the  Freedom  of 
Man's  Will:"  and,  as  the  bifhop,  in  this  difcourfe,  had 
fiarted  a  doctrine  concerning  the  moral  attributes  of  the 
Deity,  as  if  different  from  the  moral  qualities  of  the  fame 
name  in  man,  he  was  attacked  upon  this  head  by  writers  of 
verv  unlike  complexions  :  bv  Dr.  John  Edwards,  in  apiece 
called  "  The  Divine  Perfections  vindicated,  &c:"  and  by 
Anthony  Collins,  efq.  in  a  pamphlet,  intituled,  "  A  Vin- 
dication of  the  Divine  Attributes,  &c."  both  in  1710-  The 
archbifhop  did  not  enter  into  a  controverfy,  yet  endeavoured 
to,  remove  all  objections  to  his  general  fcheme,  with  which 
this  was  intimately  connected,  in  thofe  papers;  the  fubftance 
of  which,  as  we  have  obferyed,  was  printed  in  Mr.  Law's 
notes,  after  his  death. 

KING  (Peter),  chancellor  of  England,  and  famous  for 
his  ecclefiaftical  learning,  as  well  as  his  knowledge  in  the  law, 
was  born  in  1669  at  Exeter,  Devonlhire.  Flis  father  was 
an  eminent  grocer  and  falter  in  that  city  ;  and,  though  a  man 
of  considerable  fubftance,  and  defcended  from  a  good  family, 
determined  to  bring  up  his  fon  to  his  own  trade.  With 
this  view,  he  took  him  into  his  bufinefs ;  and  kept  him  at  his 
mop  for  fome  years:  however,  the  fon's  inclination  being 
flrongly  bent  to  learning,  he  took  all  opportunities  cf  gra- 
tifying his  paffion.  He  laid  out  all  the  money  he  could 
fpare  m  books,  and  devoted  every  moment  of  his  leifure  hours 
to  itudy;  fo  that  he  became,  in  reality,  an  excellent  fcholar, 
before  the  world  fufpedted  any  thing  of  the  matter.  His  ac- 
quaintance with  Mr.  Locke,  who  was  his  uncle  by  his 
mother's  fide,  and  who  left  him  half  his  library  at  his  death, 
was  of  vaft  advantage  to  him.  That  gentleman,  after  fome 
jdilcouife,  being  greatly  furprifed  and  pleafed  with  the  proT 
jdigious  advances  his  nephew  had  made  in  literature,  advifed 
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him  to  go  and  perfect  himfelf  at  Leyden:  and  it  is  faid  to 
have  been  by  his  advice,  that  Mr.  King  afterwards  entered 
himfelf  a  ftudent  at  the  inner  Temple,  and  applied  himfelf 
to  the  law ;  in  which  profeffion  his  great  parts  and  indefa- 
tigable induftry,  for  he  was  remarkable  for  both,  foon  made 
him  famous. 

In  the  mean  time,  he  gave  a  proof  of  uncommon  learn- 
ing, by  publilhing,  when  he  was  no  more  than  twenty-two 
vears  of  age,  the  firvt  part  of  a  work  intituled,  "  An  Inquiry 
into  the  Conftitution,  Difcipline,  Unity,  andj  Worfhip,  of 
the  Primitive  Church,  that  fiourifhed  within  the  firit  three 
hundred  Years  after  Chrift,  faithfully  collected  out  of  the 
ex  Lint  Writings  of  thofe  ages,"  1691,  8vo.  This  was  written 
with  a  view  to  promote  the  fcheine  of  a  comprehenficn  with 
the  DiiTenters:  and  the  author  has  abundantly  fhewn  that 
fpirit  of  peace,  unity,  and  moderation,  which  he  recommends 
in  a  very  powerful  manner  to  all  the  parties  concerned.  He 
afterwards  publilhed  the  fecond  part  of  the  "  Enquiry  into 
the  Conftitution,  ore."  Having  deiired  in  his  preface,  with 
a  true  air  of  modefty,  and  in  a  very  unaffected  way,  to  be 
ihewn  either  publicly  or  privately  anv  miftakes  he  might 
have  made,  that  requeft  was  firft  complied  with  by  Mr. 
Edmund  Elys;  between  whom  and  our  author  there  palled 
feveral  letters  upon  the  fubject  in  1692,  which  were  publilhed 
by  Mr.  Elys  in  1694,  8vo.  under  the  title  of  "  Letters  on 
feveral  Subjects." 

Mr.  King  had  not  been  many  years  at  the  Temple,  when, 
he  had  acquired  as  high  a  reputation  for  his  knowledge  in  law, 
as  he  had  before  for  his  knowledge  in  divinity;  fo  that  in 
1699,  he  obtained  a  feat  in  the  houfe  of  commons,  as  re- 
prelentative  for  the  borough  of  Beer-Alfton  in  Devonshire ; 
and  the  fame  honour  was  continued  to  him,  not  only  in  the 
enfuing,  which  was  the  laft  parliament  of  king  William, 
but  alio  in  the  five  fucceeding  parliaments  of  queen  Anne. 
In  the  mean  time,  as  if  loth  to  quit  his  old  purluits,  the  more 
beloved  perhaps  for  having  been  the  firft,  he  completed  fome 
collections  he  had  already  made  from  ecclefiaftical  antiquity; 
and,  having  digefted  them  into  proper  order,  and  made  alio 
proper  remarks  upon  them,  he  publilhed  them  in  1702,  8vo, 
under  the  title  of  "  The  Hiftorv  of  the  Apoftles'  Creed,  with 
critical  Obiervations  on  its  feveral  Articles."  This  treatife  is 
written  with  furpriimg  judgement  and  learning  ;  and  Peter  de 
Cofte,  who  fent  an  abftract  of  it  in  French  to  Bernard,  to  be 
pubiilhed,  as  it  accordingly  was,  in  his  "  Nouvehcs  de  la 
Republique  des  Eettres"  for  Nov.  and  Dec.  1702,  has  related 
2.  very  remarkable  particular  concerning  it.  He  tells  us,  that 
an  Englifh  prelate,  diftinguifhed  for  his  erudition-  being  per- 
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fuaded  it  could  hardly  be  any  thing  better  than  a  wretched 
rhapfody  out  of  feveral  difcourfes  on  the  fubject  before  printed, 
and  efpecially  Pearibn's  "  Expofition  of  the  Creed,"  who 
feemed  to  have  exhaufted  that  matter,  took  it  up,  and  began  to 
read  it  with  this  difadvantageous  prepofTefiion :  but  that  he  was 
quickly  convinced  of  his  miftake,  and  furprifed  to  find  fo  many 
curious  things,  not  to  be  met  with  in  Pearfon,  without 
perceiving  anything  borrowed  from  that  writer's  "  Expofition." 
Henceforward  our  author  found  himfelf  under  a  neceflity 
of  dropping  ail  farther  purfuits  in  this  way.  The  great  bufi- 
neis,  which  his  abilities  as  a  lawyer  brought  into  his  hands, 
left  him  no  time  to  fpare;  and  in  a  few  years  his  merit  in  the 
law  was  diftinguifhed  by  the  highefl  honours.  July  1708,  he 
was  chofen  recorder  of  London;  and  knighted  by  queen  Anne, 
September  following.  In  1709,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the 
managers  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  atthe  trial  of  Sacheverell. 
Upon  the  acceffion  of  George  I.  he  was  appointed  lord  chief 
juUice  of  the  court  of  common-pleas,  and  foon  after  fworn  of 
the  privy-council.  He  was  created  a  peer,  May  the  25th, 
1725,  by  the  title  of  lord  King,  baron  of  Ockam  in  Surrey; 
and  the  great  feal,  being  taken  from  lord  Macclesfield,  was 
delivered  to  him  the  firft  of  June  following.  He  is  not 
fuppoled  to  have  made  that  figure,  as  chancellor,  as  was  expected 
from  the  character  that  railed  him  to  it;  and  it  is  faid,  that 
more  of  his  decrees  were  repealed  by  the  houfe  of  lords  than  of 
any  other  chancellor's  in  the  fame  fpace  of  time.  However, 
he  took  extraoidinary  pains  in  the  difcharge  of  his  office, 
which,  impairing  his  conftitution  by  degrees,  brought  him  at 
lait  into  a  paralytic  diforder;  and,  his  diftemper  increafing,  he 
refigned  the  feals  the  26th  Nov.  1 733,  and  his  life  July  the  22d 
following.  He  died  at  his  feat  at  Ockhsm,  leaving  behind  him 
tour  fons  and  two  daughters,  and  a  widow,  the  daughter  of 
Richard  Seys,  of  Boverton,  in  Glamorganfhire,  efq.  The 
motto  under  his  coat  of  arms  is,  "  Labor  ipfe  Voluptas," 
which  has  been  thought  to  be  chofen  by  him  with  great 
propriety,  as  being  the  characteriflic  quality  of  his  nature; 
although,  as  we  have  obferved,  he  had  very  uncommon 
parts. 

KING  [Dr.  William),  fon  of  the  rev.  Peregrine  King, 
was  born  at  Stepney,  in  Middlefex,  in  1685;  and,  after  a 
fchool- education  at  Salifbury,  was  entered  of  Baliol-college, 
Oxford,  Julv  9,  1701.  Proceeding  on  the  law  line,  he  took 
his  doctor's  degree  in  1715;  was  fecretary  to  the  duke  of 
Ormond  and  the  earl  of  Arran,  when  chancellors  of  ,the 
univerfity;  and  was  made  principal  of  St.  Mary-hall,  in  17  18. 
Vv  hen  he  was  candidate  for  the  univerfity,  in  1 7  22,  he  refign- 
ed his  office  of  fecretary  ;  but  his  other  preferment  he  enjoyed 
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(and  it  was  all  he  did  enjoy)  to  the  time  of  his  death.  Dr. 
Clarke,  who  oppofed  him,  carried  his  election;  and,  after  this 
difappointment,  in  1727,  he  went  over  to  Ireland.  With 
what  defign  he  went  thither  is  to  us  unknown ;  but  his  enemies 
fay,  it  was  for  the  purpofes  of  intrigue,  and  to  expofe  himfelf 
to  fale.  But  he  fays  himfelf,  and  there  are.  no  facts  alleged 
to  difprove  it,  "  At  no  time  of  my  life,  either  in  England  or 
Ireland,  either  from  the  prefent  or  any  former  government, 
have  I  aiked,  or  endeavoured  by  any  means  to  obtain,  a  place, 
penfion,  or  employment,  of  any  kind.  I  could  affign  many 
reafons  for  my  conduct;  but  oneanfwer  \  have  alwavs  ready: 
I  inherited  a  patrimony,  which  I  found  fufficient  to  fupply  all 
my  wants,  and  to  leave  me  at  liberty  to  purfue  thofe  liberal 
fhudies,  which  afforded  me  the  moil  folid  pleafures  in  my 
youth,  and  are  the  delight  and  enjoyment  of  my  old  age. 
Befides.  1  always  conceived  a  fecret  horror  of  a  ftate  of  fervility 
and  dependence:  and  I  never  yetfaw  a  placeman  or  a  courtier, 
whether  in  a  higher  or  lower  clafs,  whether  a  prreff  or  a  lay- 
man, who  was  his  own  mailer."  During  his  flay  in  Ireland, 
he  is  laid  to  have  written  an  epic  poem,  called  "  The  Toad," 
bearing  the  name  of  Scheffer,  a  Laplander,  as  its  author, 
and  of  Peregrine  O' Donald,  efq.  as  its  tranflator;  which  was 
a  political  fatire,  and  was  printed  and  given  away  to  friends, 
but  never  fold. 

On  the  dedication  of  RadcliffVs  library,  1749,  he  fpoke 
a  Latin  oration  in  the  theatre  at  Oxford,  which  was  received 
with  the  higheft  acclamations  by  a  fplendid  auditory. 
Mr.  Warton,  in  "  The  Triumphs  of  Ifis,"  pays  him  a 
very  great  compliment  on  that  occafion,  in  the  following 
lines : 

See  on  yon  Sage  how  all  attentive  ftand, 
To  catch  his  darting  eye  and  waving  hand. 
Hark!   he  begins  with  all  a  Tully's  art 
To  pour  the  dictates  of  a  Cato's  heart. 
Skill'd  to  pronounce  what  noblefl  thoughts  infpire, 
He  blends  the  fpeaker's  with  the  patriot's  fire. 
Bold  to  conceive,   nor  timorous  to  conceal, 
What  Britons  dare  to  think,  he  dares  to  tell. 
'Tis  his  alike  the  ear  and  eye  to  charm, 
To  win  with  action,  and  with  fenfe  to  warm. 
Untaught  in  flowery  diction  to  difpenfe 
The  lulling  found  of  fweet  impertinence; 
In  frowns  orfmiles,   he  gains  an  equal  prize, 
Nor  meanly  fears  to  fall,  nor  creeps  to  rife: 
Bids  happier  days  to  Albion  be  reftor'd, 
Bids  ancient  jufticerear  her  radiant  fword  : 
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From  me,  as  from  my  country,  wins  applaufe, 
And  makes  an  Oxford's  a  Britannia's  caufe. 

But  this  oration,  which  was  foon  after  printed,  did  not 
meet  with  fuch  favourable  reception  from  the  public;  for  he 
was  attacked  in  feveral  pamphlets  on  account  of  it,  in  which 
he  was  charged  with  writing  barbarous  Latin,  with  being 
difaffedted  to  the  government,  and  that  he  infligated  the 
younger  members  of  the  univerfity  to  fedition  and  liren- 
tioumefs;  very  heavy  accufations,  if  we  may  not  candidly 
fuppofe  them  dictated  by  the  fpirit  of  malevolence  and  party 
zeal. 

Again,  in  1755,  when  the  memorable  conteft  happened 
in  Oxfordshire,  his  attachment  to  the  old  intereft  drew  on  him 
the  refentment  of  the  new.  He  was  libelled  in  news-papers 
and  in  pamphlets,  and  charged  with  the  following  particulars, 
viz.  that  he  was  an  Irifhman;  that  he  had  received  fub- 
fcriptions  for  books  never  put  [hed  to  the  amount  of  1500I. 
of  which  fum  he  had  defrauded  his  fubferibers ;  that  he  had 
offered  himfelf  to  fale  both  in  England  and  Ireland,  and  was 
not  found  worth  the  purchafe ;  that  he  was  the  writer  of 
"  The  London  Evening  Poft ;"  the  author  of  a  book  in  queen 
Anne's  reign,  intituled,   "  :al    Confiderations,    1710," 

in  which  there  was  falfe  Englith  ;  and  of  a  book  then  juft 
publifhed,  called,  "  The  Dreamer,  1754,"  8vo.  At  this 
time  he  publifhed  his  "  Apology"  in  4to,  and  plauhbly  vin- 
dicated himfelf  from  the  feveral  matters  charged  on  him, 
except,  only  the  laft  article,  of  his  being  the  author  of  "  T  lie 
Dreamer;"  and  warmly  retaliated  on  his  adverfanes. 

Belides  feveral  curious  works  of  his  own,  he  publifhed  the 
five  firfl  volumes  of  Dr.  South's  fermons.— He  was  known 
and  eileemed  by  the  nrft  men  of  his  time  for  wit  and  leaf«ning; 
and  muff  be  allowed  to  have  been  a  polite  fcholar,  an  excellent 
orator,  and  an  elegant  and  eafy  writer,  both  in  Latin  and 
Englifh. 

There  is  a  firiking  likenefs  of  Dr.  King  in  Worlidge's  view 
of  the  inftallation  of  lord  Westmorland  as  chancellor  of 
Oxford  in  1761. 

KING  (Sir  Edmund),  who  was  originally  a  furgeon,  ap- 
plied himfelf  much  to  the  ftudy  of  chemiftry,  which  recom- 
mended him  to  Charles  II.  who  fometimes  amufed  himielf  in 
his  laboratory.  He  attended  that  prince  in  bis  laft  illnefs  as 
firft  phyfician,  when  he  incurred  the  penalty  of  the  law  by 
letting  him  blood.  He  was  ordered  ioool.  by  the  privy- 
council,  but  never  received  the  money.  In  Phil.  Tranf.  there 
are  fome  obfervarions  by  him  on  ants,  &c.  No.  23,  p.  425. 
The  time  of  his  death  is  uncertain. 

KING 
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KING  (John  Glent,  D.  D.),  was  a  native  of  Norfolk, 
and  Undent  of  Caius-college,  Cambridge.  In  1763  he  went 
chaplain  to  the  Englith  factory  of  Peterfburg  ;  and,  in  1772, 
publifhed  "  The  Rites  and  Ceremonies  of  the  Greek  Church, 
containing  an  Account  of  its  Doctrine,  Worfhip,  and  Dif- 
cipline."  The  doctor  alfo  printed  "  A  Letter  to  the  Biihop  of 
Durham,  containing  Obfervations  on  the  Climate  of  Ruffia 
and  the  Northern  Countries,  with  a  View  of  the  Flying 
Mountains  near  Peterfburg."  There  are  alio  fome  obfervations 
from  the  fame  pen  on  the  Barberini  Vale.  He  was  appointed 
medallitt  to  the  Emprefs  of  Ruffia,  and  was  engaged  in  a 
medallic  work  at  the  time  of  his  death,  which    happened  in 

i;37. 

KIRCHER  (Athanasius),  a  famous  phjlofopher  and 
mathematician,  and  withal  a  moft  learned  man,  was  born  at 
Fulde  in  Germany,  1601.  He  entered  into'  the  fociety  of 
Jefnits,  161 8;  and,  after  going  through  the  regular  courfe 
offludies,  during  which  he  fhewed  moft  amazing  parts  and 
induftry,  -he  taught  philofophy,  mathematics,  the  Hebrew 
a; -1  Syriac  languages,  in  the  univerfity  of  Wirtzburg,  in 
Franco ni a.  The  war,  which  Guftavus  Adolphus  of  Sweden 
made  in  Germany,  difturbing  his  repofe  here,  he  retired  into 
France,  and  fettled  in  the  Jefuits-college  at  Avignon,  where 
he  was  in  1635.  He  was  afterwards  called  to  Rome,  to  teach 
mathematics  in  the  Roman  college  ;  which  he  did  fix  years. 
He  fpent  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  that  city  ;  and,  for  fome 
time,  profefTed  the  Hebrew  language.  He  died  in  1680,  after 
having  publifhed  as  many  books  as,  one  would  think,  might 
employ  a  good  part  of  his  life  even  to  tranferibe  ;  for  they 
conlift  of  twenty-two  volumes  in  folio,  eleven  in  quarto,  and 
three  in  octavo.  His  works  are  rather  curious  than  ufeful, 
oftimes  favouring  much  of  vifion  and  fancy;  and,  if  they  are 
not  always  accompanied  with  the  greateft  exactnefs  and  pre- 
cifion,  the  reader,  we  prefume,  will  not  be  aftonifhed.  His 
principal  work  is,  "  Oedipus  ^.gyptiacus :  hoc  eft,  univer- 
salis hieroglyphics?  veterum doctrinal  temporum  injuria  abolitaj, 
inftauratio.  Romas,  1652,  &c."  in  four  volumes,  folio. 
Kircher  was  more  than  ordinarily  addicted  to  the  iiudy  of 
hieroglyphical  characters ;  and,  if  he  could  not  always  find  a 
true  meaning  for  them,  he  contrived  the  molt  plaulible- in  his 
power.  As  his  rage  for  hieroglyphics  was  juftly  efteemed 
ridiculous,  fome  young  fcholars,  it  is  faid,  had  a  mind  to 
divert  themfelves  a  little  at  his  expence.  With  this  view,  they 
engraved  fome  unmeaning  fantaftic  characters,  or  figures, 
upon  a  fhapelefs  piece  of  flone,  and  had  it  buried  in  a  place 
which  was  lhortly  to  be  dug  up.  Then  they  carried  it  to 
Kircher,  as  a  moft  lingular  curiofity  in  the  antique  way ; 
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who,  quite  in  raptures,  applied  himfelf  inftantly  to  explain  the 
hieroglyphic,  and  made  it,  at  length,  the  moil  intelligible 
thing  in  the  world.  If  this  ftory  was  not  true,  there  is  no 
doubt  but  it  might  have  been  ;  and  if  Kircher  had  been  made  a 
dupe  in  the  fcience  of  antiques,  fo  have  ten  thoufand  belide3 
Tnm.  Among  Kircher 's  other  works  are,  "  Ars  Magnefia;" 
'•Lingua  Egyptiaca  reflituta;"  "  Obelifcus  Pamphilius ;" 
"  Iter  extaticum  cnelefle ;"  "  Iter  extaticum  terreftre ;" 
"  Mundus  fubterraneus,  in  quo  univerfae  naturae  majeftas  & 
divitix*  demonftrantur ;"  "Arcs  Noe;"  "  Turris  Babel;" 
"  Organon  mathematicum  ad  difciplinas  mathematicas  facili 
methodo  addifcendas ;"  "  Ars  magna  fciendi  in  duodecim 
Jibros  digefla."  For  this  laft  work  he  was  commended  by  the 
fanatic  Kuhlman,  who  was  as  great  a  vifionary  in  religious, 
as  Kircher  was  in  learned  matters,  and  therefore  rather  more 
ridiculous. 

KIRCHER  (Conrad),  of  Augfbourg,  is  celebrated  for  his 
te  Greek  Concordance  of  the  Old  Teftament,"  printed  at 
Frankfort  in  1602.  He  has  inferted  the  Hebrew  words  in 
alphabetical  order,  and  placed  under  them  the  Greek  words  to 
which  they  anfwer.  The  author  has  followed  the  Complu- 
tenfian  edition  of  the  Septuagint. 

KIRCHMAN  (John),  a  learned  German,  was  born, 
1575,  at  Lubeck,  where  his  father  was  a  merchant.  He 
fludied  in  his  native  place  till  he  was  eighteen  years  of  age  ; 
and  then  went  to  Frankfort  on  the  Oder,  where  he  continued 
four  years,  in  a  conftant  attendance  upon  lectures,  and  clofe 
application  to  his  books.  He  afterwards  ftudied  in  the  uni- 
verfity  of  Jena,  and  then  in  that  of  Strafburg.  He  had  a  great 
mind  to  travel,  but  he  was  not  rich  enough  to  bear  the  ex- 
pences  of  it :  however,  not  long  after,  a  burgo-maiter  of 
Luncburg,  who  had  received  a  great  character  of  him,  chofe 
him  to  accompany  his  fon  into  France  and  Italy.  He  re- 
turned to  Germany  in  1602  ;  and,  flopping  at  Roftock,  gave 
there  fuch  proofs  of  his  learning,  that  the  next  year  he  was 
appointed  profeflbr  of  poetry.  The  work  which  he  publifhed 
in  1604,  "  De  funeribus  Romanorum,"  gained  him  the  repu- 
tation of  a  very  learned  man.  He  afterwards  publifhed  ano- 
ther work,  "  De  annulis,"  which  was  alfo  much  elteemed,  as 
it  illuftrated  antiquity  very  well  in  that  particular.  He  mar- 
ried a  wife  the  fame  year  that  he  commenced  author,  namely, 
in  1604  ;  and  the  compofer  of  his  funeral  oration  tells  us,  that 
he  did  it  purely  for  the  propagation  of  his  fpecies  ;  for,  "  as 
he  endeavoured  to  improve  literature  by  the  offspring  of  his 
mind,  fo  he  defigned  to  increafe  mankind  by  the  offspring  of 
his  body."  He  did  not  mifs  his  aim,  for  he  had  a  great  many 
children.    Being  looked  upon  as  no  lefs  careful  than  fkilful 

in 
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in  the  education  of  youth,  he  had  a  great  many  fcholars  fent 
to  him  from  the  other  cities  of  Germany.  The  magistrates 
ofLubeck,  wanting  a  new  principal  or  rector  for  their  col- 
lege, defired  him  to  take  that  office  upon  him;  and  he  was 
accordingly  inftalled  into  it  in  1613.  He  performed  the 
functions  of  it  the  remainder  of  his  days  with  the  utmoil  ap- 
plication ;  though  the  decline  of  the  college,  which  happened 
in  his  time,  was  falfely  afcribed  by  fome  to  his  negligence. 
He  died,  March  20,  1643;  and,  the  4th  of  May,  his  funeral 
oration  was  pronounced  at  Lubeck  by  James  Stolterfhot,  who 
had  married  his  eldeft  daughter. 

The  two  works  already  mentioned  are  his  principal  per- 
formances; yet  he  was  the  author  of  6ther  things  ;  of  treatifes 
upon  logic  and  rhetoric,  and  funeral  orations.  He  published 
alfo,  in  Latin,  "  The  horofcope  of  the  firfr-born  fon  of  the 
moft  illuftrious  prince,  Adolphus  Frederic,  duke  of  Mecklen- 
burg, 1624,"  in  quarto.  He  was  a  man  of  a  good  deal  of 
fuperftition,  and  had  more  learning  than  parts. 

KIRCHMAGER  (John  Gasper),  profeffor  at  Wittern- 
berg,  and  member  of  the  Royal  Societies  cf  London  and 
Vienna  ;  was  born  at  Uffenheim  in  Franconia,  in  1635,  and 
publifhed  many  works  of  great  learning.  He  was  a  good 
claffic,  and  particularly  fkilled  in  natural  hiftory.  He  pub- 
lifhed '*  Commentaries  on  Cornelius  Nepos  and  Tacitus," 
fome  orations  and  poems;  u  A  Treatife  de  Balfamo,  Corallo, 
et  Saccharo."     Kirchmager  died  in  1700. 

KIRSTEN1US  (Peter),  a  profeffor  of  phyfic  at  Upfal, 
and  phyfician  extraordinary  toChriftina  queen  of  Sweden,  was 
born,  Dec.  25,  1577,  at  Breflaw,  in  Silcfia,  where  his  father 
was  a  merchant.  He  loft  his  parents  when  he  was  very  young, 
but  his  guardians  took  good  care  of  his  education  ;  and,  as 
they  intended  him  for  his  father's  profefuon,  had  him  well 
instructed  in  arithmetic,  and  fuch  other  knowledge  as  might 
prepare  him  for  it.  But  Kirftenius's  turn  did  not  lie  this  way; 
he  had  a  paffion  for  letters,  which,  as  they  did  not  think  pro- 
per to  controul,  he  was  left  to  indulge  at  full  length.  He 
learned  the  Greek  and  Latin  tongues,  to  which  he  alio  joined 
a  little  Hebrew  and  Syriac.  As  phyfic  was  his  intended  object, 
he  cultivated  natural  philofophy,  botany,  and  anatomy,  with 
the  greateft  care,  in  his  native  place.  Afterwaids  he  went  to 
vifit  the  universities  of  Leipfic,  Wittemberg,  and  Jena;  and 
having  made  a  great  progrefs,  during  four  years,  under 
the  profeflbrs  there,  he  took  a  journey  into  the  Low-Coun- 
tries and  into  France.  He  had  been  told,  that  a  man  could 
not  diiunguifh  h'knfelf  in  the  practice  of  phyfic,  unlels  he  un- 
derftood  Avicenna  ;  and,  knowing  the  tranflation  of  mat 
phyficjah's  works  to  be  very  bad,  he  had  a  ftrong  inclination 
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to  learn  Arabic.     To  this  he  was  urged  by  Jofeph  Scaliger 
and  lfaac  Caufabon,  who  judged  him  proper  to  do  great  fer- 
vice  to  the  public  of  letters  in  that  way;  and  he  refolved  to 
read  not  only  Avicenna,  but  alfo  Mefue,  Rhafis,  Abenzoar, 
Abukafis,  and  Averroes.     This   paflion  did  not  hinder  him 
from  gratifying  the  inclination  he  had  to  travel,  in  which  he 
ipent  ieven  years  from  home.     He  took  a  do&or  of  phvfic's 
degree   at  Bafil,  in  1601  ;  and  then  he  vifited  Italy,  Spain, 
England,  and  even  Greece  and  Afia.     Soon  after  his  return 
into  Silefia,  he  went  to  Jena,  and  married  a  wife,  by  whom 
he   had   eight  children.     In   1 6 10,    he    was  chofen,    by   the 
magiftrates  of  Breflaw,  to  have  the  direction  of  their  college 
and  fchools ;  but  he  afterwards  refigned  that  difficult  employ- 
ment, being  obliged  to  it  by  a  fit  of  ficknefs,  and  applied  him- 
felf  intirely  to  the  ftudy  of  Arabic,  and  to  the  practice  of  phy- 
tic    He  fucceeded  greatly  in  his  application  to  that  language, 
and  was  fo  zealous  to  promote  the  knowledge  of  it,  that  he 
employed  all  the  money  he   could    fpare  in  printing  Arabic 
books.      We  are  not  told  why  he  removed  into  Pruffia  ;  but  he 
had  reafons  to  be  well  fatisfied  with  his  removal ;  for  it  gave 
him  an  opportunity  of  entering  into  the  family  of  chancellor 
Oxenftiern,  whom  he  accompanied  into    Sweden;  where,  in 
1636,  he  was  appointed  profefTor  of  phvfic  in  the  univerfity  of 
Upfal,  and  phylician  to  the  queen.     His  conftitution,  how- 
ever, was  much  broken,  and  he  did  not  enjoy  thefe   advan- 
tages above  four  years  ;  for  he  lived  only  till  the  8th  of  April, 
1640.     He  was  one  of  thofe   few,  who  joined  piety   to  the 
practice  of  phyfic.     It  is  obferved  in  his   epitaph,    that  he 
underil:ood  twenty-fix  languages. 

He  publifhedfeveral  works,  for  which  divines  areas  much  ob- 
liged to  him  as  thofe  of  his  own  faculty  :  as,  1.  "  Grammatics 
Arabica,  1608,"  2.  "  Triafpeciminachara&erum  Arabicorum, 
Sec.  fol.  3.  "  Decas  facraCanticorum  &  Carminum  Arabicorum 
ex  aliquot  MSS.  cum  Latina  ad  verbum  interpretatione,  1609," 
8vo.  4.  Vita?  quatuor  evangel iftarum  ex  antiquiffimo  codice 
MS.  Arabico  erutas,  1609,"  fol.  5.  "  Liber  fecundus  c.a- 
nonis  Avicenna',  typis  i\rabicis  ex  MSS.  editus,  &  ad  verbum 
in  Latinum  tranflatus,  notifque  textum  concernentibus  illuf- 
tratus,  1610,"  fol.  6.  "  Liber  de  vero  ufu  &  abufu  medi^ 
cinse,  1610,"  8vo.  7.  "  Nota?  in  evangelium  S.  Matthaei  ex 
collatione  textuum  Arabicorum,  Syriacorum,  iEgyptiacorum, 
Grascorum,  et  Latinorum,  1611,"  fol.  8.  "  Epiftola  S. 
Judae  ex  MS.  Heideibergenfi  Arabico  ad  verbum  tranflata,  &c. 
161 1,"  fol.  and  a  "  Latin  Oration,"  delivered  when  he  was 
initialled  rector  of  the  college  at  Breflaw,  in  1610. 

KLINGSTADT,  born  at  Riga,  in  Livonia  1657,  ^ied  at 
Paris,  aged  77.     He  excelled  especially  in  miniatures,  and  was 
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called  the  Raphael  of  fnuff-boxes,  for  his  executing  drawings 
for  them,  which  it  was  held  a  favour  to  obtain  at  fifty  guineas 
each.  The  fubjects  were  indeed  generally  libertine,  which 
mio-ht  enter  for  fomething  into  his  exactions  of  fo  high  a 
price.  His  works  of  a  larger  bze  are  extremely  rare,  and 
much  valued,  being,  in  general,  not  only  of  a  fine  compoii  ■ 
tion,  but  precioufly  hnilhed.  It  has  been  affured,  with  fome 
credibility,  that  for  one  particular  picture  he  had  five  hundred 
pounds  fterling. 

KNELLRk  (Sir  Godfrey,")  an  eminent  painter,  was 
born  at  Lubeck,  a  city  of  Holftein  in  Denmark,  about  1648. 
His  grandfather  enjoyed  an  eitare  near  Hali,  in  Saxony,  where 
he  lived  in  great  eftecm  among  feveral  princes  of  Germany;  his 
father  wa;  educated  at  the  univerfity  of  Leipfic  ;  whence  he 
removed  into  Sweden,  being  employed  by  the  dowager  of 
Guftavus  Adolphus,  after  whofe  death  he  married  and  iettled 
at  Lubeck. 

His  fon  Godfrey  was  fent  to  Leyden,  after  having  been  fuf- 
ficiently    inftructed  in  the   Latin  tpngue ;  where  he  applied 
hiinfelf  to  the  mathematics,  particularly  to  fortification,  being 
at  firft  deiigned  for  fome  military  employment  ;  but  his  genius 
leading  him   ftrongly   to   drawing  figures  after  the  hiftorical 
manner,  he  foon  made  great  improvements  in  it,  fo  as  to  be 
much  taken  notice  of  and  encouraged.     From  this  city  he  was 
removed  to   Amfterdam,  and  placed  under   Rembrant :    but, 
not  contented  with  that  gufto  of  painting,  where  exact  defign 
and  true  proportion  were  wanting,  his   father  lent   him  into 
Italy  at  the  age  of  feventeen.     He  ftudied  at  Rome  under  Carlo 
JViarat    and  Bernini,   and  began  to   acquire  fame   in   hiftory- 
painting,  having  firft  ftudied  architecture  and  anatomy  ;  the 
latter  aptly  diipofmg  him  to  relifh  the  antique  ifatues,  and  to 
improve  duly  by  them.     He  then  removed  to  Venice,  where 
he  had  great  marks  of  civilitv  from  the  Donati,  Gartoni,  and 
many  other  noble  families,  for  whom  he  drew  feveral  hiftories, 
portraits,  and  family-pictures,  by   which  his  fame   was  con- 
fiderably  increafed  in   that  city.     This,  however,  could  not 
detain  him  there  :  by  the  importunity  of  fome  friends,  he  was 
prevailed  on  to  come  into   England,  where  his  fkill'and  merit 
foon  made  him  known.     He  drew  the  picture  of  Charles  II. 
by  the  recommendation  of  the  duke  of  Monmouth,  more  than 
once;  and  his  majefty  was  fo  taken  with  his  fkill  in  doing  it, 
that  he  ufed  to  come  and  lit  to  him  at  his  houfe  in  the  piazza 
of  Cove nt  Garden.     He  was  fent  by  this  prince  into  France, 
to  draw  the  French  king's  picture,  where  he  had  the  honour 
likewife  of  drawing  moif  of  the  royal  family  ;  but  this  did  not 
influence  him  to  ftay  long  in  that  kingdom,  although  it  hap- 
pened at  the  death  of  his  great  patron  Charles  II. 
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At  his  return  he  was  well  received  by  king  James  and  his 
queen,  and  conftantly  employed  by  them  until  the  revolution  ; 
after  which,  he  continued  principal  painter  to  king  William, 
who  dignified  him  with  the  honour  of  knighthood.  Neither 
the  king  nor  queen  ever  fat  to  any  other  perfon :  and,  it  is 
very  remarkable  of  this  painter,  that  he  had  the  honour  to 
draw  ten  crowned  heads ;  four  kings  of  England,  and  three 
queens;  .the  czar  of  Mufcovy  ;  Charles  III.  king  of  Spain, 
afterwards  emperor,  when  he  was  in  England  ;  and  the  French 
king,  Lewis  XIV.  befides  feveral  electors  and  princes.  By 
this  means,  his  reputation  became  fo  univerfal,  that  the  em- 
peror Leopold  dignified  him  as  a  nobleman  and  knight  of  the 
holy  Roman  empire,  by  a  patent,  which  he  generoufly  fent 
liim  by  count  Wratiftan,  his  ambaffador  in  England,  in 
17CO;  and  in  which  there  is  acknowledgment  made  of  the 
fervices  of  his  anceftors  to  the  houfe  of  Auftria.  King  Wil- 
liam fent  him  to  draw  the  elector  of  Bavaria's  picture  at  Bruf- 
fels,  and  prefented  him  with  a  rich  gold  chain  and  medal. 
From  feeing  and  ftudying  many  noble  works  of  Rubens,  he 
began  to  change  his  ftyle  and  manner  of  colouring  ;  imitating 
that  great  mailer,  whom  he  judged  to  have  come  neareft  to 
nature  of  any  other.  Moft  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  Eng- 
land had  their  pictures  drawn  by  him  :  from  which  a  great 
number  of  mezzotinto  prints  and  engravings  have  been  made, 
which  fpeak  for  him  by  the  high  efteem  they  are  in  all  over 
Europe.  His  draught  is  moft  exact :  no  painter  ever  excelled 
him  in  afure  out-line  and  graceful  difpofal  of  his  figures,  nor 
took  abetter  refemblance  of  a  face,  which  he  feldom  failed  to 
exprefs  in  the  moft  handfome  and  agreeable  turn  of  it;  always 
adding  to  it  a  mien  and  grace,  fuitable  to  the  character  of  the 
perfon  he  reprefented.  He  always  lived  in  great  efteem  and 
reputation,  abounding  no  leis  in  wealth  than  fplendor,  and  in 
both  far  furpaffing  any  of  his  predeceffors.  He  fpentthe  latter 
part  of  his  life  at  Whitton,  near  Hampton-court;  where  he 
built  a  houfe,  after  a  complete  manner,  and  furnifhed  it  in  all 
refpedts  accordingly. 

Befides  the  honours  already  mentioned,  Sir  Godfrey  Knel- 
ler  was,  out  of  the  great  regard  paid  to  him  by  the  univerfity 
of  Oxford,  prefented  by  that  learned  body  with  the  degree  of 
doctor  of  the  civil  law.  He  was  alio  admitted  gentleman  of 
the  privy-chamber  to  king  William,  to  queen  Anne,  and  to 
king  George  1.  (who  created  him  a  baronet)  ;  and  was 
honoured  in  feveral  reigns  with  being  a  deputy-lieutenant  of 
the  county  of  Middlefex,  and  in  the  commiffion  of  the  peace 
for  that  and  other  counties.  He  died  October  27,  1723;  and 
was  buried  at  Whitton ;  but  a  monument  by  Ryfbrach  was 
erected  for  him  in  Weftminfcer  Abbey,  with  a  flattering  epi- 
taph 
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taph  by  Pope.  Several  curious  inftances  of  his  vanity  are 
produced  by  Mr.  Walpole  ;  who  very  juftly  aiks,  "  Can  one 
wonder  a  man  was  vain,  who  had  been  flattered  by  Dryden, 
Addition,  Prior,   Pope,  and  Steele  ?" 

KNIGHT  (Samuel  D.D.),  a  native  of  London,  (where 
his  father  was  free  of  the  Mercers  company,)  received  the  early 
part  of  his  education  at  St.  Paul's  fchool ;  and  was  thence 
admitted  of  Trinity-college,  Cambridge,  where  having  taken 
his  degree  of  M.  A.  he  became  chaplain  to  Edward  earl  of 
Orford,  who  prefented  him  to  the  rectory  of  Borough-green, 
in  Cambridgeihire,  to  which  he  was  inftituted  Nov.  3,  1707. 
He  afterwards  was  collated  by  Bilhop  Moore  to  a  prebendal 
ftall  in  the  church  of  Ely,  June  8,  17 14;  and  prefented  by 
him  to  the  rectory  of  Bluntefham  in  Huntingdonshire,  June  22 
following;  was  made  chaplain  to  George  11.  in  Feb.  1730-1  ; 
and  promoted  by  Bifhop  Sherlock  to  the  archdeaconry  of 
Berks,  1735.  He  publithed  the  lives  of  Erafmus  and  Dean 
Colet,  1724,  1726,  8vo ;  died  December  16,  1646,  in  the 
7  2d  year  of  his  age;  and  was  buried  in  the  chancel  of  Blun- 
tefham  church,  where  a  neat  monument  of  white  marble  is 
erected  to  his  memory,  with  an  infcription  written  by  his 
friend  Mr.  Caftle,  dean  of  Hereford. 

KNOLLES  (Richard)  an  Englifhman,  who  has  written 
a  good  hiftory  of  the  Turks,  was  born  in  Northamptonlhire, 
and  educated  at  Oxford,  where  he  was  admitted  about  1560  ; 
but  we  are  not  told  of  what  college,  though  it  is  laid  he  was, 
after  taking  his  degrees,  chofen  fellow  of  Lincoln-college. 
When  he  had  continued  there  fome  time,  Sir  Peter  Manhood, 
of  St.  Stephen's  near  Canterbury,  "  minding  to  be  a  favourer 
of  his  ftudies,"  fays  Wood,  "  called  him  from  the  univerfity, 
and  preferred  him  to  be  mailer  of  the  free  fchool  at  Sandwich, 
in  Kent."  It  was  an  odd  way  of  favouring  a  man's  ftudies,  to 
call  him  from  an  univerfity,  and  make  him  a  fchool- mafler  : 
but  no  matter;  he  did  much  good  in  his  profefiion,  and  fent 
many  well-grounded  fcholars  to  the  univerfities.  He  cora- 
pofed  "  Grammatical  Latinae,  Graecoe,  &  Hebraicae,  com- 
pendium, cum  radicibus.  Lond.  1600:"  but  he  did  more: 
he  wrote  hiftory,  and  wrote  it  well.  His  "  Hiftory  of  the 
Turks,"  which  was  fir  ft  printed  in  1610,  folio,  and  which 
he  fpent  twelve  years  in  competing,  has  immortalized  his 
name.  In  the  latter  editions  of  this  book,  for  there  have  been 
feveral,  it  has  this  title  :  "  The  general  Hiftory  of  the  Turks, 
from  the  Firft  Beginning  of  that  nation,  to  the  Rifingof  the 
Ottoman  Family,"  &c.  Some  have  fuggefted,  that  Knolies 
was  not  the  fole  author  of  this  hiftory,  becaufe  there  appear  in 
it  feveral  tranfiations  from  Arabic  hiftories,  which  language 
fome  have  again  affirmed  him  not  to  have  been  converfant  in  : 
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but  this  is  mere  furmife,  and  infufficient  to  deprive  him  of  the 
leafr.  mite  of  that  credit,  which  juftly  attends  the  work.  It 
has  been  continued,  fince  Knolles's  death,  by  feveral  hands. 
One  continuation  was  made  from  the  year  1628,  to  the  end 
of  1637,  collected  out  of  the  difpatches  of  Sir  Peter  Wyche, 
knight,  ambaflador  at  Conflantinople.  But  the  bell  con- 
tinuation of  the  Turkiih  hiilory  is  made  by  Paul  Ricaut,  Efq. 
conful  of  Smyrna,  from  1623  to  4677,  printed  at  London, 
1680,  in  folio.  Ricaut  began  his  "Hiftory  of  the  Turkiih 
Empire,"  from  a  period  earlier  than  Knclles  had  left  off:  for 
he  tells  us,  in  his  preface  to  the  reader,  that  "  the  reign  of 
Sultan  Amu  rat,  being  imperfectly  written  in  Knolles's  hiftory, 
confifting,  for  the  moil  part,  of  abrupt  collections,  he  had 
thought  fit,  for  the  better  completing  the  reign  of  the  fultan, 
and  the  whole  body  of  our  Turkiih  hiftory,  to  deliver  all  the 
particular  tranfadtions  thereof  with  his  own  pen." 

Knolles  wrote  alfo,  "  The  Lives  and.  Conquefls  of  the 
Ottoman  Kings  and  Emperors,  to  the  Year  161O,"  which 
was  not  printed  till  after  his  death*  in  1621  ;  to  which  time 
it  was  continued  by  another  hand.  And,  laftly,  he  wrote 
"  A  brief  Difcourfe  of  the  Greatnefs  of  the  Turkiih  Empire, 
and  wherein  the  greateft  Strength  thereof  coniifleth,  &c." 
He  died  at  Sandwich  in  16 10,  and  left  behind  him  the  cha- 
racter of  a  learned  and  worthy  man. 

KNOLLES  (Sir  Robert),  is  celebrated  for  having  been 
the  founder  of  Rochefter-bridge.  He  was  diftinguifhed  both 
by  his  courage  and  military  preferments,  being  raifed  by  de- 
grees, from  the  rank  of  a  common  foldier,  to  that  of  a  gene- 
ral. He  attended  Edward  III.  in  his  fuccefsful  campaigns  in 
France  ;  and  when  the  king's  affairs  declined  by  the  ill  itate  of 
health  of  Edward  the  Black  Prince,  Sir  Robert  was  fent  over 
to  the  continent  with  an  army  of  thirty  thoufand  men.  He 
advanced  into  the  heart  of  France,  and  extended  his  conquefls 
as  far  as  the  gates  of  Paris.  In  this,  and  many  other  expe- 
ditions, he  acquired  great  riches,  and  returned  to  his  native 
country  laden  with  wealth  and  honours.  Lambard  fays,  Sir 
Robert  built  the  above-mentioned  bridge  with  the  fpoils  of 
towns,  cafdes,  churches,  monaiteries,  and  cities,  which  he 
burnt  and  deflroyed  ;  fo  that  the  ruins  of  houfes,  &c.  were 
called  "  Knolles's  Mitres." 

KNOTT  (Edward),  a  jefuit,  whofe  true  name  was 
Matthias  Willfon,  and  memorable  for  his  having  given  occa- 
fion  to  Chillingworth's  famous  book,  called  "  1  he  Religion 
of  Proteflants,"  was  born  at  Pegfworth  near  Morpeth  in 
Northumberland,  1580.  He  was  entered  among  the  jefuits 
in  1606,  being  already  in  priefls  orders;  and  is  repre- 
fented  in  the  li  ijibiiotheca  patruni  focietatis  Jefu,"  as  a  man 
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of  low  ftature,  but  of  great  abilities :  "  vir  magnis  animi 
dotibus  humili  in  corpore  praeditus."  He  taught  divinity  a 
long  time  in  the  Englifh  college  at  Rome,  and  was  a  rigid 
obferver  of  that  difcipline  himfelf  which  he  has  rigidly  ex- 
acted from  others.  He  was  then  appointed  fub-provincial  of 
the  province  of  England  ;  and,  after  he  had  exercifed  that 
employment  out  of  the  kingdom,  he  was  fent  thither  to  per- 
form the  functions  of  provincial.  He  was  twice  honoured 
with  that  employment.  He  wTas  prefent,  as  provincial,  at  the 
general  affembly  of  the  orders  of  the  jefuits,  held  at  Rome  in 
1646,  and  was  elected  one  of  the  definitors.  He  died  at 
London,  January  4,  1655-6,  and  was  buried  in  the  church 
of  St.  Pancras,   near  that  city. 

This  jefuit  was  the  author  of  feveral  works,  in  all  which 
he  has  fhewn  great  acutenefs  and  learning. 

KNOWLER  (William),  an  Englifh  divine  of  con- 
fiderable  reputation  in  his  day.  He  tranfiated  Chryfoltom's 
"  Comment  on  St.  Paul's  Epiitle  to  the  Galatians  ;"  his 
preface  to  which  contains  fome  judicious  obfervations  on  the 
Fathers.     He  was  born  in  1699,  and  died  in  1767. 

KNOX  (John),  an  eminent  Scottilh  nainifter,  and  a 
chief  inftrument  and  promoter  of  the  reformation  in  his 
country,  was  dcfcended  of  an  ancient  and  honourable  famiiy, 
and  born  1505,  at  Giffard,  in  the  county  of  Eafl  Lothian, 
Scotland.  After  pafling  through  a  grammar-fchool,  he  was 
fent  to  the  univerfity  of  St.  Andrew,  and  placed  under  Mr. 
John  Major ;  who,  though  a  very  acute  fchoolman,  and  deep 
in  theology,  was,  in  time,  out-done  by  his  pupil.  Knox, 
however,  examining  the  works  of  Jerom  and  Auftin,  began 
to  relifh  this  fubtilizing  method,  altered  his  tafte,  and  applied 
himfelf  to  plain  and  folid  divinitv.  At  his  entrance  upon  this 
new  courfe  of  ftudy,  he  attended  the  preaching  of  Thomas 
Guilliam,  a  black  frier,  whofe  fermons  were  of  extraordinary 
fervice  to  him  ;  and  Mr.  George  Wifhart,  fo  much  celebrated 
in  the  hiftory  of  this  time,  coming  from  England  in  1554, 
with  commiilioners  from  king  Henry  VIII.  Knox,  being  of 
an  inquifitive  nature,  learned  from  him  the  principles  of  the 
reformation  ;  with  which  he  was  fo  well  pleafed,  that  he  re- 
nounced the  Romifh  religion,  and  became  a  zealous  Proteftant. 
He  had  taken  his  degrees  long  ago,  and  was  in  piieft's  ord  .  ; 
fo  that  his  renouncing  of  popery  made  him  particularly  ob- 
noxious to  the  clergy  ;  and  the  bifhop  of  St.  Andrew's  pro- 
fecuted  him  with  fuch  feverity,  that  he  was  obliged  to  abicond, 
and  My  from  place  to  place.  This  made  him  refolute  to  retire 
to  Germany,  where  the  reformation  was  gaining  ground; 
knowing  that,  in  England,  though  the  pcpc's  authority  was 
fupprHfed,  yet  the  greater  part  of  his  doilrine  remained  in  full 
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Vigour.  He  was  however  diverted  from  his  purpofe,  and 
prevailed  on  to  return  to  St.  Andrew's,  January  1547  ;  where 
he  foon  after  accepted  a  preacher's  place,  though  forely 
againft  his  will. 

He  now  fet  openlv,  and  in  good  earneft,  about  the  bufinefs 
of  die  reformation.       His   firft   fermon   was    upon  Dan.  vii. 
23 — 28  ;  from  which  text  he  proved,  to  the  fatisfacficn  of  his 
auditors,  that  the  pope  was  Antichrift,  and  that  the  docfrine  of 
the  Romifh  church  was  contrary  to  the  doctrine  of  Chrift  and 
his  apoftes :  and  he  likewife  gave  the  notes  both   of  the  true 
church,  and  of  the  antichriftian  church.     Hence  he  was  con- 
vened by  his  fuperiors  ;   he  was  alio  engaged  in  difputes ;  but 
things  went  profperouflv  on,  and  Knox  continued  diligent  in 
the  diicharge  of  his  minifterial  function  till  July   1547,  when 
the  caftle  of  St.  Andrew's,  in  which  he  was,  was  furrendered 
to  the  French  ;  and  thrn  he  was  carried  with  the  garrifon  into 
France.     He  remained  a  prifoner  on  board  the  galleys,  till  the 
latter  end  of  1549,  when,  being  let  at  liberty,  he  pallid  into 
England;    and,   going  to   London,    was  there  licenfed,  and 
appointed  preacher,  firft  at  Berwick,  and  next  at   Newcaftle. 
Dining  this  employ,  he  received  afummons,  in  155 1,  to  ap- 
pear before  Cuthbert  Tonftall,  biihop  of  Durham,  for  preach- 
ing againfr  the  mafs.      In    1552,  he  was   appointed  chaplain 
to  Fclward  VI  ;  it  being  thought  fit,    as    Strype  relates,  that 
the  king  mould  retain  fix  chaplains  in  ordinary,  who  mould 
not  only  wait  on  him,  but  be  itineraries,  and  preach  the  gofpel 
all    the  nation    over.     The   fame   year  he   came   into    fome 
trouble,  on  account  of  a  bold  fermon  preached  upon  Chriftrnas- 
day,  at  Newcaftle,  againft  the   obflinacy  of  the  papifts.     In 
*552"3»  ^e  returned  to  London,  and  was  appointed  to  preach 
before  the  king  and  council  at  Weftminfter  ;   who  put  Cran- 
mer  archbifhop  of  Canterbury  upon  giving  him   the  living  of 
AUhallows  in  London,  which  was   accordingly  offered  him  ; 
but  he  refufed  it,,  not  caring  to  conform  to  the  Englilh  liturgy, 
as  it  then  flood.     Some  fay,  that  king  Edward  would  have 
promoted  him  to   a  bifhopric  ;   but  that  he  even   fell  into   a 
pafhon  when  it  was  offered  him,  and  rejected   it  as  favouring 
too  much  of  Antichriflianifm. 

He  continued,  however,  his  place  of  itinerary  preacher  till 
T553"4>  wnen  queen  Mary  came  to  the  throne;  but  then, 
leaving  England,  he  croffed  over  to  Dieppe  in  France,  and 
went  thence  to  Geneva  He  had  not  been  long  there,  when 
he  was  called  by  the  congregation  of  Englilh  refugees,  then 
eftablifhcd  at  Franckfort,  to  be  preacher  to  ihero  ;  which 
vocation  he  obeyed,  though  unwillingly,  at  the  command  of 
John  Calvin.  He  left  Fran' fort  in  1755;  and>  a±ter  a  few 
months  flay  at  Geneva,  rciblved  to  vifit  his  native  country, 
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and  went  to  Scotland.     Upon  his  arrival  there,  he  found  the 
profefibrs  of  the  reformed  religion  much  increafed  in  number, 
and  formed  into  afociety  under  the  infpection  of  fome  teachers  ; 
and  he  aflbciated  with  them,  and  preached  to  them.     He  con- 
verfed  familiarly  with  feveral  noble  perfonages,  and  confirmed 
them  in  the  truth  of  the  proteftant  doctrine.     In  the  winter  of 
1555,  he  taught  for  the    moft  part  in  Edinburgh.       About 
Chriihnas  he  went  to  the  weft  of  Scotland,  at  the  dehre  of  fome 
proteftant  gentlemen ;  but   returned    to  the    eaft   foon   after. 
The  popifli  clergy,  being  greatly  alarmed   at  the  fuccefs   of 
Knox  in  promoting  the   proteftant  caufe,  fummoned  him   to 
appear  before  them  at  Edinburgh,  May  15,  1 556  ;  but,  feveral 
noblemen  and  gentlemen  of  diftindtion  fupporting  him,  the 
profecution  was  dropped.     This  very  month  he  was  advifed  to 
write  to  the  queen-regent  an  earneft  letter,  to  perfuade  her,  if 
poflihle,    to  bear  the  proteftant  doctrine ;    which,   when  the 
queen   had  read,  me  gave  to   James    Beaton,  archbifhop  of 
Glafgow,  with  this  farcafm  :   "  Pleafe  you,  my  lord,  to  read 
a  pafquil  " 

While  our  Reformer  was  thus  occupied  in   Scotland,    he 
received  letters    from  the    Engliih   congregation  at  Geneva, 
earneftly  intreating  him  to   come  thither  ;  accordingly,   July 
1556    he  left  Scotland,  went  firft  to   Dieppe  in   France,  and 
thence  to  Geneva.     He  had  no  fooner  turned  his  back  than 
the  bifhops  fummoned  him  to  appear  before  them  ;  and,  upon 
his  non-appearance,   paiTed  a  fentence  of  death  upon  him  for 
herefy,  and  burnt  him  in  effigy   at  the  Crofs  at  Edinburgh. 
Againft  this  fentence,  he  drew  up,  and   afterwards  printed  at 
Geneva,    in    1558,    "   An   Appellation    from    the  cruel  and 
unjuft  Sentence  pronounced  againft  him  by  the   falfe  Bilhops 
and  Clerg\  of  Scotland,"  &c.    He  had  a  call  to   Scotland  in 
1556-7  ;  and  it  was  Calvin's  judgement  that  he  mould  obey 
it ;   upon  which,  he  proceeded  in  his  way  thither  as  far  as  to 
Dieppe,    aud    there  received  letters   to  ftop  his  progrefs.     It 
feems  there  was  much  inconftancy  among  the  Proteftants  in 
Scotland  ;   at  which  Knox,  being  offended,  fent  them  letters 
of  admonition,  and  then  returned  to  Geneva.     There,  in  1558, 
he  printed   his    treatife,    intituled,    "    The  Firft  Blaft  of  the 
Trumpet  againft  the  monftrous  Regiment  of  Women."     His 
chief  motives  to  write  this,  were  the  cruel  and  bloody  go- 
vernment of  queen  Mary  of  England,  and  the  endeavours  of 
Mary  of  Lorrain,  queen-regent  of  Scotland,  to  break  through 
the  laws,  and  introduce  tyrannical  government.     He  defigned 
to  have  written  a  fubfequent  piece,  which  was  to   have  been 
called,   "  The  Second  Blaft:"  but  queen  Mary  dying,  and  he 
having  a  great  opinion  of  queen  Elizabeth,  and  gieat  expecta- 
tions to  the  proteftant  caufe  from  her,  went  no  farther. 
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April,  1^59,  he  determined  to  return  to  his  native  country, 
and  would  have  vifited  England  in  his  way,  but  queen  Eliza- 
beth's minifters  would  not  fuffer  him.  He  arrived  at  Scot- 
land in  May,  and  applied  himfelfwith  great  activity  to  pro- 
more  the  reformation  there.  In  order  to  have  the  reformed 
doctrine  preached  throughout  the  kingdom,  a  divifion  was  made 
thereof  into  twelve  diltriets  ;  and  the  diftrkSt  of  Edinburgh  was 
arhgned  to  Knox.  Thefe  twelve  minifters,  one  affigned  to 
each  diftrict,  compofed  a  confeffion  of  faith;  which  was  after- 
wards ratified  by  parliament:  they  alio  compiled  the  frit 
books  of  difcipline  for  that  church.  Auguft,  156 1,  the  queen 
arrived  from  France,  and  immediately  let  up  a  private  mafs  in 
her  own  chapel ;  which   afterwards,    bv   her  protection   and 

ntenance,  was  much,  frequented.  This  excited  the  zeal  of 
Knox,  who  expreffed  great  warmth  againft  allowing  it :  and, 
an  act:  of  the  privy- council  being  proclaimed, at  Edinburgh  the 
25th  of  that  month,  forbidding  any  difturbance  to  be  given  to 
this  practice,  under  pain  of  death.  Knox  openly,  inhisfer- 
mon  the  Sunday  following,  declared,  that  "  one  mafs  was 
more  frightful  to  him  than  ten  thoufand  armed  enemies, 
landed  in  any  part  of  the  realm."  This  freedom  gave  great 
offence  to  the  court,  and  the  queen  herfelf  had  a  long  con- 
ference with  him  upon  that  and  other  fubjects.  In  1563',  he 
preached  a  fermon,  in  which  he  expreffed  his  abhorrence  of 
the  queen's  marrying  a  papiit ;  and  her  majefty,  lending  for 
him,  expreffed  much  pailion,  and  thought  to  have  punhhed 
him  ;  but  was  prevailed  on  to  defiit  at  that  time.  The  enfumg 
year,  lord  Darnlcv,  being  married  to  the  queen,  was  advifed 
by  the  protectants  about  the  court,  to  hear  Mr.  Knox  preach, 
as  thinking  it  would  contribute  much  to  procure  the  good-will 
•people:  he  accordingly  did  fo  ;  but  was  fo  much  of- 
fended at  his  fermon,  that  he  complained  to  the  council,  who 
filenced  Knox  for  fome  time.  His  text  was  Ifaiah  xxiv.  13 
and  17  :  "  O  ford,  our  God,  other  lords  than  Thou  have 
reigned  over  us."  From  thefe  wotds  he  took  occafion  to 
fpeak  of  the  government  of  wicked  princes,  who,  for  the  fins 
of  the  people,  are  fent  as  tyrants  and  fcourges  to  plague 
them  ;  and,  among  other  things,  he  faid,  that  "  God  fets  over 
them,  for  their  offences  and  ingratitude,  boys  and  women." 

1567,  Knox  pieachtd  a  fermon  at  the  coronation  of 
James  Vi.  of  Scotland,  and  afterwards  the  lit  of  Great - 
Britain  ;  and  alfo  another  at  the  opening  of  the  parliament. 
He  went  vigoroufly  on  with  the  work  of  reformation  ;  but, 
in  1  572,  was  infinitely  offended  with  a  convention  of  minifters 
at  Leith,  where  it  was  agreed,  that  a  certain  kind  of  epifcopacy 
fhould  be  introduced  into  the  church.  At  this  time  his  con- 
ilitution  was   quite  broken  ;    and  what  feems    to   have  given 
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him  the  finishing  flroke  was  the  dreadful  news  of  the 
fiacre  of  the  Proteflants  at  Paris  about  this  time.  He  had 
ftrength  enough  to  preach  againfl  it,  which  he  defired  the 
French  ambaffador  might  be  acquainted  with  ;  but  he  fell  fick 
foon  after,  and  died  November  24,  1572,  after  having  fpent 
feveral  days  in  the  utmoft  devotion*  He  was  interred  at 
Edinburgh,  feveral  lords  attending,  and  particularly  the  earl 
of  Morton,  that  dav  chofen  regent,  who,  a;  foon  as  he  was 
laid  in  his  grave,  faid,  "  There  lies  a  man,  who  hath  been 
often  threatened  with  dag  and  dagger,  but  yet  hath  ended  his 
days  in  peace  and  honour.  For  lie  had  God's  providence 
watching  over  him,  in  a  fpecial  manner,  when  his  very  life 
was  fought." 

As  to  his  character,  he  was,  like  Luther,  one  of  thofe  ex- 
traordinary perfons,  of  whom  few,  if  any,  are  oblerved  to 
fpeak  With  fufficient  temper.  All  that  we  find  of  him,  in 
this  wav,  is  either  extravagant  encomium  or  fenfelefs  invec- 
tive ;  and  therefore  it  can  be  no  entertainment  to  concern  our- 
felves  with  either.  As  to  his  family,  he  was  twice  married, 
and  had  children  bv  both  his  wives  :  two  fons  by  the  firft, 
who  were  educated  at  St.  John's  college  in  Cambridge, 
and  chofen  fellows  of  the  fame,  He  requeued  the  general 
affembly,  which  met  at  Edinburgh  in  1566,  for  leave  to  vifit 
thefe  fons  in  England  ;  but  they  were  only  at  lchool  then, 
being  fent  to  the  univerflty  after  his  death.  As  to  his  writings, 
they  were  neither  numerous  nor  large:  1.  "A  faithful  ad- 
monition to  the  Poffeflbrs  of  the  Gofpel  of  Chrift  within  the 
Kingdom  of  England,  1554"  2.  "  A  Letter  to  Queen 
Mary,  Regent  of  Scotland,  1556."  3.  "  The  Appellation  of 
John  Knox,  &c."  mentioned  above,  1558."  4.  "  The 
Firff.  Blaft,  <kcf  mentioned  above,  1558*  5.  "A  brief 
Exhortation  to  England,  for  the  fpeedy  Embracing  of  Chrift's 
Gofpel,  heretofore,  by  the  Tyranny  of  Mary,  fupprefled  and 
banifhed,  I559-"  After  his  death,  came  out,  6.  "  His 
Hiftory  of  the  Reformation  of  Religion  within  the  Realm  of 
Scotland,"  &c.  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  edition  of  which,  at 
Edinburgh,  1732,  in  folio,  are  fubjoined  all  the  foiemen- 
tioned  works.  He  publilhed  aifo  a  few  pieces  in  the  con-, 
troveriial  way,  againfl  the  anabaptilts,  as  well  as  papiits ;  and 
alfo  his  fermon  before  lord  Darnlev. 

KNOX  (John),  an  eminent  bookfeller  of  London,  who 
contrived  a  herring-fiihery  and  fettlement  on  the  north-eaft 
coafl  of  Scotland  ;  and  publilhed  "  A  fyftematic  View  of 
Scotland."     He  died  1790. 

KNUZEN    (Matthias),    a    celebrated     Atheifl,    born 
in  the  country   of  Holitein.     He  carried  Lis  madnefs  to  fucli 
a  height,  that  he  publicly  maintained   Atheifin,  and  under- 
took 
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took  long  journeys  on  purpofe  to  make  profelytes.  He  was 
a  turbulent  man,  and  had  firll  broached  his  impious  notions 
at  Koningfberg,  in  Prufiia,  about  1673.  He  boafted,  that 
he  had  a  great  many  followers  in  the  chief  cities  of  Europe; 
at  Paris,  at  Amfterdam,  at  Levden,  in  England,  at  Ham- 
burgh, at  Copenhagen,  at  Stockholm,  at  Rome;  and  that  he 
bad  even  (exen  bundled  at  Jena.  His  followers  were  called 
Conicienciaries;  becaufe  they  afferted,  that  there  is  no  other 
God,  no  other  religion,  no  other  lawful  magiftracy,  but 
confcience.  He  gave  the  fubftance  of  his  fyflem  in  a  fliort 
letter,  dated  from  Rome;  the  contents  of  which  may  be  re- 
duced to  the  following  heads:  "  Firtt,  there  is  neither  a  God 
nor  a  devil;  fecondlv,  magiftrates  are  not  to  be  valued, 
churches  are  to  be  defpifed.  and  priefts  rejected;  thirdly,  in- 
!  of  magiftrates  and  priefts,  we  have  learning  and  reafon, 
■which,  joined  with  confcience,  teach  us  to  live  honeftly,  to 
hun  no  man,  and  to  give  every  one  his  due;  fourthly,  matri- 
mony does  not  differ  from  fornication;  fifthly,  there  is  but 
one  life,  which  is  this,  after  which  there  are  neither  rewards 
*ior  punilhments;  fixthly,  the  holy  fcripture  is  inconfiftent 
with  itfelf."  The  letter  may  be  found  in  the  edition  of 
•  Mieraelii  Syntagma  Hiftoriae  Ecclefiafticas,  1699"  Knu- 
zen  difperfed  alfo  fome  writings  in  the  German  tongue  But 
all  the  above  were  refuted,  in  the  fame  language,  by  a  Lu- 
theran profeffor,  named  John  Mufaeus,  who  undertook  that 
work,  in  order  to  remove  the  fufpicions  that  might  be  enter- 
tained to  the  prejudice  of  the  univerfitv  of  Jena. 

The  impertinences  of  this  German  (if  we  take  his  own 
account)  lhew  us,  that  the  notions  of  natural  religion,  the 
ideas  of  honefiiun,  the  impreifions  of  reafon,  and  even  the 
inward  light  of  con'cience,  may  continue  in  the  mind  of  a 
man,  even  after  the  notion  of  the  being  of  God,  and  the 
belief  of  another  world,  arc  entirelv  rooted  out. 

KNUZEN  (Martin),  born  at  Koningfberg,  in  17 13, 
and  profeffor  in  that  place  of  philofophy.  He  was  author  of 
various  works  ;  but  that  from  which  he  derived  his  greateft 
reputation,  was  a  defence  of  the  Lhriftian  religion.  He  died 
In  1751. 

kCEMPI  ER  (Engflbert),  an  eminent  German,  was 
born  Sept.  16,  151,  at  Lemgow  in  Weftphalia>  where  his 
father  was  a  miniiter.  After  Jtudying  in  feveral  towns,  and 
making  a  quick  progrefs,  not  on  y  in  the  learned  languages, 
but  alio  in  hiftorv,  geography,  and  mufic,  vocal  and  inilru- 
mental,  he  went  to  Dantzick;  where  he  made  fome  flay, 
and  gave  the  firft  public  fpecimen  of  his  proficiency,  by  a 
<]iffertauon  "  De  Divifione  Majeftatis,"  in  1673.  ^e  t^ien 
went  to  Thorn,  and  thence  to  the  univerhty  cf  Cracow; 
where,  for  three  years,  ftudying  philofophy  and  foreign  lan- 
guages, 
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guages,  he  took  the  degree  of  do£lor  in  philofophy  ;  and  then 
went  to  Koningfberg,  in  Pruffia,  where  he  flayed  four  years. 
All  this  while  he  applied  hirnfelf  very  inte-lely  to  phyfic  and 
natural  hiftory.  He  next  travelled  to  Sweden,  where  he  foon 
recommended  himfelf  to  the  univerfity  of  Upfaf,  and  to  the 
court  of  Charles  XI,  a  great  encourager  of  learning;  info- 
much  that  great  offers  were  made  him,  upon  condition  that  he 
would  fettle  there.  But  he  chofe  to  accept  the  employment 
of  fecretary  of  the  embafly,  which  the  court  of  Sweden  was 
then  fending  to  the  fophi  of  Perfia ;  and  in  this  capacity  he 
fet  out  from  Stockholm,  March  20,  1683.  He  went  through 
Aaland,  Finland,  and  Ingermanland,  to  Narva,  where  he 
met  Fabricius  the  ambaffador,  with  whom  he  arrived  at  Mof- 
cow  the  7th  of  July.  The  negociations  at  the  Ruffian  court 
being  ended,  thev  proceeded  on  to  Perfia  ;  but  had  like  to  have 
been  loft  in  their  pafTage  over  the  Cafpian  fea  by  an  unex- 
pected ftorm  and  the  unfkilfulnefs  of  their  pilots.  During 
their  flay  in  Georgia,  Kcempfer  went  in  fearch  of  fimples, 
and  of  all  the  curiofities  that  could  be  met  with  in  thofe  parts. 
He  viflted  all  the  neighbourhood  of  Siamachi;  and  to  thefe 
laborious  and  learned  excursions  we  owe  the  many  curious 
and  accurate  accounts  he  has  given  us  in  his  "  Amosnitates 
Exoticie." 

Fabricius  arrived  at  Ifpahan  in  Jan.  1684,  and  flayed  there 
near  two  years;  during  all  which  time  of  his  abode  in  the 
capital  of  the  Perfian  empire,  Kcempfer  made  every  poffible 
advantage.  The  ambaffador,  having  ended  his  negociations 
towards  the  clofe  of  1685,  prepared  to  return  into  Europe; 
but  Kcempfer  did  not  judge  it  expedient  to  return  with  him, 
refolving  to  go  farther  into  the  Eaft,  and  make  ftill  greater 
acquifitions  by  travelling.  With  this  view,  he  entered  into 
the  fervice  of  the  Dutch  Eafl-India  company,  in  the  quality 
of  chief  furgeon  to  the  fleet,  which  was  then  cruifing  in  the 
Perlian  gulph,  but  fet  out  for  Gamron  Nov.  1685.  He 
flayed  lome  time  in  Sijras,  where  he  vifited  the  remains  of  the 
ancient  Perfepolis,  and  the  royal  palace  of  Darius,  whofe 
fcattered  ruins  are  ftill  an  undeniable  monument  of  its  former 
fplendor  and  greatnefs.  As  foon  as  he  arrived  at  Gamron,  he 
was  feized  with  a  violent  fit  of  ficknefs,  which  was  near  carry- 
ing him  off;  but,  happily  recovering,  he  fpent  a  fu miner  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  it,  and  made  a  great  number  of  curious 
obfervations.  He  did  not  leave  that  city  till  June  1688,  and 
then  embarked  for  Batavia ;  whither,  after  touching  at  many 
Dutch  fettlements,  in  Arabia  Felix,  on  thecoafls  of  Malabar, 
in  the  ifland  Ceylon,  and  in  the  gulph  of  Bengal,  he  arrived 
in  September.  This  city  having  been  fo  particularly  defcribed 
by  other  writers,  he  turned  his  thoughts  chiefly  to  the  natural 

hiftory 
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hiftory  of  the  country  about  it.  -He  poflened  many  qualifica- 
tions neceffarv  for  making  a  good  botanift ;  he|had  a  com- 
petent knowledge  of  it  already,  a  body  inured  to  hardfhips,  a 
great  ftock  of  indufbry,  and  an  excellent  hand  at  defigning. 
May  169O,  he  fet  out  from  Batavia  on  his  voyage  to  Japan, 
in  quality  of  phyfician  to  the  embaffy,  which  the  Dutch  Eaft- 
India  companv  fends  "once  a  year  to  the  Japanefe  emperor's 
court,  and  he  fpent  two  years  in  this  country,  making,  all  the 
while,  moft  diligent  refearches  into  every  thing  relating  to 
it.  He  quitted  Japan,  in  order  to  return  to  Europe,  Nov. 
1692,  and  Batavia  Feb.  1693.  He  flayed  near  a  month 
at  the  Cape  of  Good-Hope,  and  arrived  at  Amfterdam  in 
O&ober. 

April  1694,  he  took  a  doctor  of  phvfic's  degree  at  Leyden, 
on  which  occafion  he  communicated,  in  his  thefes,  fome 
very  lingular  obiervations,  which  he  had  made  abroad.  At 
his  return  to  his  native  country,  he  intended  immediately  to 
digeft  his  papers  and  memoirs  into  proper  order;  but,  being 
appointed  phyfician  to  his  prince,  he  fell  into  too  much  practice 
to  purfue  that  dehgn  with  the  vigour  he  defired.  He  married 
the  daughter  of  an  eminent  merchant  at  Stolzenau,' in  1700. 
The  long  courfe  of  travels,  the  fatigue  of  his  profeliion, 
and  fome  family- uneafinefles,  anting  (as  it  is  faid)  from  the 
debts  he  had  contracted,  had  very  much  '  impaired  his 
conftitution ;  fo  that,  alter  a  variety  of  ailments,  he  died 
Nov.  2,    1716. 

KOEN1G  (Daniel),  by  birth  a  Swifs,  died  at  Rotter- 
dam, at  the  age  of  22,  in  confequence  of  a  feverc  drubbing 
he  had  received  at  Franeker.  The  populace,  overhearing 
him  talk  in  French,  took  it  into  their  head  that  he  was  a 
French  fpy,  and  would  have  dcmolifheu  him  on  the  fpot,  if 
the  academicians  had  not  refcued  him  from  their  fury:  but 
the  wounds  which  he  received  hurried  him  to  the  grave  in  a 
few  months.  He  translated  into  Latin  Dr.  Arbuthnot's 
"  Tables  of  Ancient  Coins,"  which  remained  in  MS.  till 
1756,  when  it  was  published  at  Utrecht,  with  a  curious  and 
tileful  preface,  by  profeffor  Reitz. 

KOENIG  (Samuel),  brother  to  the  preceding,  came 
early  into  eminence  by  his  mathematical  abilities.  He  refided 
two  years  at  the  caftle  of  Cirey,  with  the  iliuitrious  marchionefs 
du  Chatelet,  who  profited  highly  by  his  instructions-  He 
afterwards  became  profeffor  of  philoibphy  and  natural  law  at 
Franeker;  when  he  went  to  the  Hague  as  librarian  to  the 
Stockholder  and  to  the  princefs  of  Orange.  The  academy  of 
Berlin  enrolled  him  amongft  her  members,  and  afterwards 
expelled  him  on  an  occafion  well  known  to  the  learned  world, 
and  which  we  have  related  in  another  place.     All  Europe  was 

interefted 
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inrerefted  in  the  quarrel  which  this  occasioned  between  Koenig 
and  Maupertuis.  Koenig  appealed  to  the  public;  and  his 
"  Appeal,"  written  with  the  animation  of  reSentment,  pro- 
cured him  manv  friends.  He  was  author  of  fome  other  works ; 
and  died  in  1757,  with  the  character  of  being  one  of  the  belt 
mathematicians  of  the  age.  Voltaire,  in  a  letter  to  Helvetius, 
fays,  "  Koenig  n'ade  l'imagination  enaucun  fens,  mais  il  eft 
ce  qu'on  appelle  grand  metaphyficien. — Uefl  tres-bon  geometre, 
&,  ce  qui  vaut  mieux.  tres-bon  garcon." 

KO  IG  (George  Matthias),  a  learned  German,  was 
born  at  Altorfm  Franconia,  161 6;  and  afterwards  became 
profeffor  of  poetry  and  of  the  Greek  tongue,  and  library- 
keeper,  in  the  univerlity  there.  He  fucceeded  his  father  in 
this  laft  office.  He  was  well  verfed  in  the  belles  lettres,  in 
divinity,  and  in  the  oriental  languages.  He  was  extremely 
deaf  fome  wars  before  he  died  ;  i'o  that  he  was  a  good  ideal 
hindered  in  the  discharge  of  his  academical  functions.  He 
died  Dec.  29,  1699,  aged  S3  years;  having  furvived  a  wife, 
whom  he  married  in  1648,  and  four  children.  He  gave 
feveral  public  fpecimens  of  his  learning,  but  is  principally 
known  for  a  work,  intituled,  "  Bibliotheca  vetus  et  nova," 
printed  at  Altorf,  1678,  4to.  This  is  a  biographical  dictionary, 
which,  though  it  abounds  with  defects,  and  has  been  Severely 
cenfured  by  fome,  is  nsverthelels  very  ufeful ;  to  bio- 
graphers particularly,  who  ought  therefore,  if  only  out  of 
gratitude,  to  give  its  author's  name  a  place  in  their 
dictionaries. 

KON1G  (Emanuel),  a  learned  phyfician  of  Bafil,  and 
born  there  in  1658.  He  publijhed  many  works  on  the  fubject 
of  medicine,  which  were  lb  highly  efteemed  in  Switzerland, 
that  he  was  confidered  as  a  fecond  Avicenna.  He  died  at 
Bafil  in  1731. 

KORNMANN  (Henry),  a  lawyer  of  Germany,  who, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  Seventeenth  century,  published  various 
works.  Two  in  particular  "  De  Miraculis  Vivorum,"  and 
"  De  Miraculis  Mortuorum,"  are  remarkably  curious,  and 
difficult  to  obtain.  He  printed  alio  two  others  not  very  pro- 
found, but  not  without  much  curious  matter;  one  "  De 
Virginitatis  Jure,"  the  other  "  De  Linea  Amoris." 

KORTHOLT  (Christian),  a  learned  profeSTor  of 
divinity  at  Kiel,  was  bom  Jan.  15,  1633,  at  Burg,  in  the  ills 
of  Femeren,  near  the  Baltic  fea,  in  the  country  of  Holftein. 
He  was  Sent  firfl  to  the  School  at  Burg,  where  he  continued 
till  he  was  Sixteen:  hence  he  removed  to  Slefwick,  where  he 
purSued  his  books  two  years  more;  and  afterwards  Studied  in 
the  college  of  Stetin,  where  he  gave  public  proofs  of  his 
progrefs  by  fome  thefes.  Going  to  Roitoch,  in  1652,  he 
3  affiduouily 
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affiduoufly  frequented  the  lectures  of  the  profeflbrs ;  but  his 
father's  death  obliged  him  to  leave  that  univerfity  in  a  year. 
He  afterwards  returned  to  it,  and  took  the  degree  of  dodtor  in 
philofophy,  in    1656.     Then  he  went  to  itudy  in  the  uni- 
verfity of  Jena,  where  he  gained  great  reputation  by  the  aca- 
demical acts,  and  alfo  by  private  lectures  read  on  philofophy, 
the   Eaflern    tongues,  and   divinity.     He    left  Jena  in  1660, 
and  vifited  the   univerfities  of  Leipfic  and   Wittemberg.     He 
afterwards   returned  to  Roftoch,  where  he  was  made  Greek 
profeiTor  in  1662;   and  took  a  doctor  of  divinity's  degree  the 
fame  year.       He  married  in    1664,    and  next   year    was    in- 
vited to  be  fecond  profeflbr   of  divinity  in  the  univerfity  juft 
founded  at  Kiel.     He  was  fo  zealous  for  the  profperity  of  that 
new  univerfity,  and  fo  grateful  for  the  kindnefs  of  the  duke  of 
Holtlein,  his    mailer,  that  he  refufed  all    the  employments, 
though  very  beneficial  and   honourable,  which  were   offered 
him  in  feveral  places.     The  prince  bellowed   upon   him,  in 
1680,  the  profetForfhip   of   ecclefiaftical  antiquities  ;  and  de- 
clared him  vice-chancellor   of  the   univerfity  for  life,   1689  ; 
and  he  discharged  the  duty' of  thofe  offices  with  great  ability, 
application,  and  prudence.     His  death,  which  happened  March 
31,    1694,  was  a  great  lofs  to  the  univerfity  of  Kiel,  and  to 
the  republic   of  letters.     He  was  the  author  of  feveral  works, 
one  of  which  we  will  give  the  title   of,  becaufe  two   great 
Engliihmen  are   concerned  in  it.     It  runs  thus:   "  De  tribus 
Impoltoribus     magnis     Liber,    Edvardo     Herbert,    Thomae 
Hobbes,  &    Benedicto   Spinoza?,  oppofitus.     Cui  addita   Ap- 
pendix,   qua    Hieronymi    Cardani    &     Edvardi    Herberti    de 
Animalitate    Hominis    Opinionis     philofophice    examinata.1, 
1680,"   Svo. 

KORTHOLT  (Christian),  grandfon  of  the  preceding, 
and  profeffor  of  theology  in  the  univerfity  of  Gottingen.  He 
publifhed  an  edition  of  the  Latin  letters  of  Leibnitz,  in  four 
volumes;  and  the  French  letters  of  the  fame  learned  man  in 
one  volume.  He  was  author  alfo  of  many  other  ufeful  and 
refpectable  works,  but  he  died  in  the  flower  of  his  age 
in  1751- 

KQTTER  (Christopher),  was  one  of  the  three  fanatics, 
whofe  virions  were  publifhed  at  Amfterdam  in  1657,  with  the 
following  title:  "  Lux  in  Tenebris."  He  lived  at  Sprottow 
in  Silefia  ;  and  his  vilions  began  in  June  16 16.  He  fancied  he 
faw  an  angel,  under  die  form  of  a  man,  who  commanded 
him  to  go  and  declare  to  the  magiftrates,  that,  unlefs  the  people 
repented,  the  wrath  of  God  would  make  dreadful  havock. 
His  pallor  and  friends  kept  him  in  for  fome  time,  nor  did  he 
execute  his  commiflion,  even  though  the  angel  had  appeared 
fix  times;  but  in  16 19,  being  threatened  with  eternal  damna- 
tion 
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tion  by  the  fame  fpirit,  there  was  no  retraining  him  any- 
longer.  Kotter  was  laughed  at ;  neverthelefs  his  vifions  con- 
tinued, and  were  followed  by  extafies  and  prophetic  dreams. 
He  waited  on  the  elector  Palatine,  whom  the  Proteilants  had 
declared  king  of  Bohemia,  at  Breflaw,  in  1620,  and  informed 
him  of  his  commiihon.  He  went  to  other  places,  and,  in 
16  5,  to  Brandenburg.  He  got  acquainted,  the  fame  year, 
with  Comenius,  who  became  a  great  favourer  of  his  pro- 
phecies. '  As  they  chiefly  prefaged  happinefs  to  the  elector- 
palatine,  and  the  reverfe  to  the  emperor,"  fo  he  became  at 
length  obnoxious,  and,  in  1627,  was  ciofely  imprifoned,  as 
a  feditious  impoilor.  He  efcaped  better  than  was  expected  ; 
but  he  was  fet  on  the  pillory,  and  baniihed  the  emperor's  do- 
minions, not  to  return  upon  pain  of  death.  Upon  this  he 
went  to  Lufatia,  then  fubject  to  his  electoral  highnefs  of 
Saxony ;  and  lived  there  unmolefted  till  his  death,  which 
happened  in  1647.  He  was  iixty-two  years  of  age.  Whether 
this  man  was  more  fool,  madman,  or  knave,  is  hard  to  fay- 
probably  a  mixture  of  all  three.  He  was  not  difcouraged  from 
prophefying,  though  his  predictions  were  continually  con- 
victed of  fallity  by  the  event ;  but  there  is  nothing  equal  to  the 
impudence  of  a  fanatic 

KOULl  KHAN  (Thamas,  alias  Nadir),  was  born,  in 
1687,  at  a  village  in  the  province  of  Cherafan,  in  Perfia. 
His  father  was  a  lhepherd,  and  the  fon  in  his  youth  followed 
the  fame  occupation.  He  was  foon  weary  however  of  that 
humble  life.  He  ftole  700  lheep  from  his  father,  which  he 
lold  at  Mefched;  and,  with  the  money  he  made  of  them,  got 
together  feveral  lawlels  fellows,  put  himfelf  at  their  head,  and 
began  to  rob  the  caravans.  He  continued  this  method  of  life 
feven  years,  and  acquired  great  riches  by  his  robberies.  He 
had  under  his  command  6000  refolute  fellows,  well  armed, 
well  difciplined,  and  practifed  to  ilaughter.  Being  thus  be- 
come formidable,  he  carried  his  views  beyond  the  plunder  of 
defencelels  peafants.  He  offered  his  fervices  to  the  Schah 
Thamas,  whofe  throne,  Efchref  an  ufurper  now  pofTefTed,  to 
deliver  his  country  from  her  enemies  the  Aghwans,  who  had 
lorded  it  over  the  Perfians  for  five  years  with  the  utmoft  bar- 
barity. The  Sophi  gave  him  the  command  of  his  army. 
The  new  general  entirely  defeated  the  numerous  army  of  Ef- 
chref, conducted  Schah  Thamas  in  triumph  to  Ifpahan,  and 
eitablifhed  him  upon  the  throne  of  his  anceftors.  Efchref, 
having  got  together  all  his  treafures  and  his  women,  fled 
towards  Candabar  with  10,000  men.  Kouli  Khan,  at  the 
head  of  15,000  men,  went  in  purfuit  of  him.  He  recom- 
mended it  to  the  king  to  go  againft  the  1  urks  with  the  reft  or 
his  army,  alluring  him,  that,  as  foon  as  he  had  lecured  Ef- 
chref, 
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chref,  he  would  fly  to  his  affiftance.  Konli  Khan  at  laft 
came  up  with  the  ufurper,  and  prepared  for  an  engagement, 
which  was  very  foon  decifive.  The  Aghwans  furrounded 
were  either  cut  in  pieces  or  taken:  Efchref  was  among  the 
prifoners,  and  all  his  trcafures  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victor. 
Kouli  Khan  ordered  both  eyes  to  be  put  out,  and  fome  days 
after  had  him  beheaded.  The  jewels,  which  were  of  ineiti- 
mable  value,  he  took  himfelf.  The  money,  which  amounted 
to  fix  millions  in  specie,  he  distributed  among  the  foldiers,  and 
fee  u  red  their  affections  by  this  liberality. 

He  compelled  the  provinces  of  Candabar  to  return  to   their 
obedience,  and  obliged  the  Great  Mogul  to  reft  ore  all  that  he 
had  taken  during  the  troubles  of  Perfia.     He  then  flattened 
back  to  fuccour  the  Sophi,  whom  he  fuppofed  to  be  engaged 
with  the  1  urks.     But  he  was  furprifed  to  find,  when  he  came 
near  Ifpahan,  that  he  had  concluded  a  peace  with  the  Porte, 
difbanded   his   army,  and   fent  him    orders   to  do  the  fame. 
Thefe  orders  he  received  with  indignation,  exclaimed  againft 
the  ignominious  peace,  and  his  effeminate  prince,     fnftead  of 
difbanding  his  army,  which   now  confided   of  70,000   men, 
he  marched  with  it  to   Ifpahan,  feized  the   Schah   Thamas, 
imprifoned  him  in  a  ftrong  fortrefs,  and,  in  an  afTembly  of 
the  chief  men  of  Perfia,  got  him   depofed,  and  his   fon,  an 
infant  of  fix   months  old,  proclaimed  Schah,  by  the  name  of 
Schah  Abbas  the  Hid.     In  his  name  Kouli  Khan  afTumed  to 
himfelf  the  fovereign  power,  and  prefently  iffued  a  manifefto 
difclatming  the  late'  peace  with  the  Turks.     In  confequence  of 
this  manifefto  he    marched   towards   the   Turkifh    frontiers. 
This  war  continued  three  years,  in  which  he  difplayed  the 
greateft  military  talents,  and  obtained  the  moft  fignal  victories 
that  are  to  be  met  with  in  hiflory.     After  having  recovered  all 
that  had  been   taken  from  Perfia,  he  concluded  a  peace  with 
the  Ottoman  Porte  in  1736.     The  following  year  the  young 
Schah  Abbas  died.     Kouli  Khan  convoked  an  afTembly  of  the 
chief  men  of  the  kingdom.     He  enumerated  to  them  the  great 
fervices  he  had  done  to  his  country,  enlarged  on  the  ill-treatment 
and  the  tatigues  he  had   undergone,  acquainting  them  with 
his    defign  of  refigning  the   regency,  and   fpending   the   re- 
mainder of  his  days  in  retirement;  he  recommended  to  them 
to  chufe  a  new  Schah  or  king,  endowed  with  fuch  qualifica- 
tions as  might  prevent  the  misfortunes  they  had  experienced 
in  former  reigns,  and  maintain  the  glory  of  their  monarchy. 

As  foon  as  he  had  retired,  -fome  of  his  creatures  propofed 
to  petition  him  to  accept  the  Perlian  diadem.  This  propofal, 
we  may  believe,  was  readilv  adopted,  as  they  were  furrounded 
by  an  army  of  100, coo  men  entirely  devoted  to  their  general. 
Kot  one   offered  any   objections  but  the  high  prieft,  which 
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were  foon  Silenced  bv  a  bow- firing,  and  the  next  day  Kouli 
Khan  was  proclaimed  with  all  testimonies  of  public  joy. 
As  he  thought  war  would  be  a  better  prop  to  his  throne  than 
peace,  he  immediately  carried  his  victorious  arms  againft  the 
Mogul,  and  in  one  Single  battle  conquered  almost  the  whole 
empire.  In  this  expedition  he  killed  200,000  people,  and 
brought  away  a  treafure  worth  above  145  millions,  in 
which  was  the  imperial  throne  fet  with  diamonds  of  an 
immenfe  value.  He  now  thought  of  chaftiSing  the  Ufbec 
Tartars,  who  had  been  his  fecret  enemies  during  all  his  wars. 
He  twice  defeated  them,  though  fuperior  in  number;  and 
took  their  capital,  Buchara,  by  Storm;  upon  which,  all  the 
country  Submitted  to  the  conqueror.  By  taking  from  the 
Mogul  all  that  lay  between  the  former  limits  of  Perfia  and 
the  Indus,  and  by  fubduing  the  whole  country  of  the  ( 'fbec, 
he  vaftly  enlarged  the  bounds  of  his  empire.  But  he  fell  into 
a  ftate,  which  feemed  to  border  upon  distraction  He  at- 
tempted to  change  the  religion  of  Perfia  to  that  of  Omar, 
hanged  up  the  chief  priefts,  put  his  own  fon  to  death,  and 
was  guilty  of  fuch  cruelty,  that  he  was  aSSaSfinated  in  1747, 
in  his  60th  year,  having  reigned  above  20  years  over  one  of 
the  moft  powerful  empires  on  the  globe. 

KRANTZ  (Albert),  a  famous  historian,  and  native  of 
Hamburg,  had  no  fooner  hnifhed  his  claffical  Studies,  but  he 
fet  out  upon  his  travels.  He  vifited  Several  parts  of  Europe, 
and  fo  Sludioufly  cultivated  the  Sciences,  that  he  became  a  very 
able  man.  He  was  doftor  of  divinity  and  of  the  canon  law, 
and  profeffor  of  philofophy  and  divinity  in  the  univerfity  of 
Roftoch ;  and  was  re£tor  there  in  1482.  He  went  from 
Roftoch  to  Hamburg,  and  was  elefted  dean  of  the  chapter 
in  the  cathedral  there  in  1598.  He  did  many  good  Services 
to  the  church  and  city  of  Hamburg;  and  was  fo  famed  for 
his  abilities  and  prudence,  that,  in  1500,  John  king  of 
Denmark,  and  Frederick  duke  of  Holftein,  did  not  Scruple 
to  make  him  umpire,  in  a  conteft  they  had  with  the  Dith- 
marfi.  He  died  in  15  17,  aSter  having  written  Some  very  good 
works,  which  were  afterwards  published:  as,  1.  "Chronica 
Regnorum  Aquilorum,  Danias,  Suecias,  Norvegias.  Argen- 
torat.  1546,"  folio.  2.  "  Saxonia,  live  de  Saxonicae  Gentis 
vetufta  Origine,  longinquis  Expeditionibus  fufceptis,  et 
Bellis  Domi  pro  Libertate  diu  fortiterque  geftis  Hiftoria, 
Libris  13  comprehenSa,  et  ad  Annum  1501  dedudta.  Colon. 
1520,"  folio.  3.  "  Vandalia,  five  Hiftoria  de  Vandalorum 
vera  Origine,  variis  Gentibus,  crebris  e  Patria  Migrationibus, 
Regnis  item,  quorum  vel  Autores  fuerunt  vel  Everfores, 
Libris  14  a  prima  eorum  Origine  ad  A.  C.  1500  deducla. 
Colon.  15 19,"  folio.     4.  "  Metropolis,  five  Hiftoria  Eccle- 
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fiaftica    Saxonia?.    Bafil.     1548,"    folio;    and   fome    fmaller 
works. 

KUHLMAN  (Quirinus),  a  celebrated  fanatic,  was  born 
at  Bteflaw  in  Silefia  165 1,  and  give  great  hopes  by  the  un- 
common progrefs  he  made  in  literature;  but  this  was  inter- 
rupted by  aficknefs  he  laboured  under  at  eighteen  years  of  age. 
He  was  thought  to  be  de?.d  on  the  third  day  of  his  illnefs,  but 
had  thai,  it  feems,  a  moil  terrible  virion.  He.  fancied  himfelf 
furrounded  with  all  the  devils  in  hell,  and  this  at  mid-day, 
when  he  was  awake.  This  viiion  was  followed  by  another  of 
God  himfelf,  furrounded  by  his  faints,  and  Jefu3  Chrift  in 
the  midit;  when  he  faw  and  felt  things  inexpreffible.  Two 
days  after,  he  had  more  vifions  oF  the  fame  kind  \  and  when 
he  was  cured  of  his  difternper,  though  he  perceived  a  vaft 
alteration  with  regard  to  thefe  fights,  yet  he  found  himfelf 
perpetually  encompaffed  with  a  circle  of  light  on  his  left  hand. 
He  had  no  longer  anv  taile  for  human  learning,  nor  any 
value  for  univerfity-difputes  or  lectures;  he  would  have  no 
p.ther  matter  but  the  Holy  Gboft.  He  left  his  country  at 
nineteen  years  of  age.  His  deli  re  to  fee  Holland  made  him 
haflen  thither,  even  in  the  midtl  of  a  very  terrible  war;  and 
he  landed  at  Amfterdam,  Sept.  3,  1673,  which  was  but  three 
days  before  the  retaking  the  citv  of  Naerden.  He  went  to 
Leyden  a  few  days  after,  and  met  with  ]acob  Beh men's  works, 
the  reading  of  which  was  like  throwing  oil  into  the  fire.  He 
was  furprifed  to  find,  that  Behmen  had  prophefied  of  things, 
of  which  he  thought  nobody  but  himielf  had  the  leaft  know- 
ledge. There  was  at  that  time  in  Holland  one  John  Rothe, 
a  prophet  likewife;  for  whom  Kuhlman  conceived  a  high 
veneration,  and  dedicated  to  him  his  "  Prodromus  quin- 
quennii  mirabilis,"  printed  at  Leyden  in  1674.  A  his  work 
was  to  be  fallowed  by  two  other  volumes;  in  the  firft  of  which 
he  intended  to  introduce  the  fludies  and  difcoveries  he  had 
made  fiiice  his  fir  ft  virion  till  1674.  He  communicated  his 
defign  to  father  Kircher;  and,  commending  fome  books 
which  that  Jefuit  had  publifhed,  he  let  him  know,  that  he 
had  only  sketched  out  what  himfelf  intended  to  carry  much 
farther.  It  is  diverting  enough  to  fee  how  Kircher  managed 
him:  he  wrote  him  civil  anfwers,  in  which  he  did  not 
trouble  himielf  to  defend  his  works,  much  lefs  to  vie  with 
Kuhlman  in  knowledge :  no ;  he  ftruck  fail  before  him,  and 
declared,  that,  having  written  only  as  a  man,  he  did  not 
pretend  10  equal  thofe  who  wrote  by  inlpiiation.  "  1  frankly 
own  myfelf,"  fays  he,  "  incapable  of  your  fublime  and  ce- 
leftial  knowledge:  what  I  have  written,  I  have  written  after 
an  human  manner,  that  is,  by  knowledge  gained  by  ftudy 
and  labour,  not  divinely  infpired  or  mfuled. — I  do  not  doubt 
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but  that  you,  by  means  of  the  incomparable  and  vafl  extent 
of  your  genius,  will  produce  difcoveries  much  greater  and 
more  admirable  than  my  trifles. — You  promife  great  and  in- 
credible things,  which,  as  they  far  tranfcend  all  human  ca- 
pacity, fo  1  affirm  boldly,  that  they  have  never  been  at- 
tempted, nor  even  thought  of,  by  anv  perfon  hitherto ;  and 
therefore  1  cannot  but  fufpeft,  that  you  have  obtained  by  the 
gift  of  God  Inch  a  knowledge  as  the  fcriptures  afcribe  to 
Adam  and  Solomon :  I  mean,  an  Adamic  and  Solomonic 
knowledge,  known  to  no  mortal  but  yourfelf,  and  inexpli- 
cable by  any  other."  Our  fanatic  took  all  this  for  feriouS 
compliment,  not  perceiving  that  he  was  ridiculed;  and 
caiefullv  publifhed  Kircher's  anfwers,  ufing  capital  letters  in 
thoie  paffages  where  he  thought  himfelf  praifed  *The  Jefuit, 
however,  gave  him  good  advice,  when  Kuhlman  conlulted 
him  about  writing  to  the  pope:  he  told  him  how  nicely,  and 
with  what  circumfpe&ion  and  caution,  things  were  conducted 
at  Rome;  and  affured  him,  that  his  great  work,  which  he 
propofed  to  dedicnte  to  the  pope,  would  be  applauded  and 
admired,  provided  he  left  nothing  in  it  which  might  offend 
the  cenfors  of  books,  and  took  care  not  to  afcribe  to  himfelf 
an  infpired  knowledge. 

When  Kuhlman  left  Holland  does  not  apoear;  but  it  is 
related,  that  he  wandered  a  long  time  in  England,  France, 
and  the  haft,  and  at  laft  was  burnt  in  Mufcovy,  Oftober  ;?, 
1689,  on  account  of  fome  predictions  which  were  actually 
feditious.  Tins  fanatic  was  not  averfe  from  women:  he 
married  more  than  once,  if  we  may  call  a  marriage,  and  not 
concubinage,  that  commerce  between  a  man  and  a  woman 
which  wants  the  formalities  of  the  civil  and  canon  law.  He 
was  not  fo  lemoved  from  the  things  of  this  world  but  that 
he  would  ufe  even  arts  to  get  money.  He  ufed  to  write 
letters  to  people,  in  which  he  denounced  terrible  judgement*, 
if  certain  fums  were  not  advanced  for  the  promotion  of  the 
new  kingdom  ot  God  The  celebrated  Van  Helmont  re- 
ceived one  of  thefe  letters,  but  was  not  fo  iimple  as  to  be 
terrified  with  it,  or  to  pay  the  lead  regard  to  it.  Another 
particular  concerning  this  fanatic  is  worth  observing;  which 
is,  that,  while  he  was  ready  to  write  refpe£t  fully  to  the  pope, 
for  the  good  of  chriitiani'y,  he  was  comforting  himfelf  with 
Drabicius's  prophefies  relating  to  the  deflrucTion  of  the  pa- 
pacy; and,  at  that  very  time,  wrote  to  his  friends  letters  full 
of  hopes  that  it  was  then  approaching.  Mcft  of  thrfe 
Ipiritual  madmen  have  a  ftrong  mixture,  not  only  of  carnality 
and  wurldly-mindedncfs,  but  alfo  of  a  genuine  knavery,  in 
their  compositions. 
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KUHMIUS  (Joachim),  a  learned  German,  was  born  in 
1647  at  Gripfvvalde,  a  town  of  Pomerania,  where  his  father 
was  a  merchant.  Great  care  was  taken  of  his  education; 
and,  after  he  had  finifhed  his  juvenile  ftudies  in  his  own 
country,  he  was  fent  to  Stade  in  Lower  Saxcny.  In  1668, 
he  went  to  the  univerfity  of  Jena,  where  he  applied  himfeif  to 
divinity  and  the  belles  lettres.  Travelling  making  one  part  of 
the  education  of  a  German,  he  vifited  the  molt  celebrated 
towns  of  Franconia.  His  high  reputation  engaged  Boccius, 
a  minifter  of  Oetingen  in  Swabia,  to  employ  him  as  a  pre- 
ceptor to  his  children  ;  which  office  he  difcharged  with  fo 
much  credit,  that  he  was  in  1669  made  principal  of  the  col- 
lege in  this  town.  He  held  this  port  three  years,  and  then 
went  to  ctrafburg  ;  where,  in  1676,  he  was  elected  Greek 
profeflbr  in  the  principal  college.  Ten  years  he  acquitted 
himfeif  honourably  in  this  profefforfhip,  and  then  was  made 
Greek  and  Hebrew  profeflbr  in  the  univerfity  of  the  fame 
town.  His  uncommon  ikill  in  the  Gicek  language  drew  a 
vaft  number  of  fcholars  about  him,  and  from  places  and  coun- 
tries very  diftant.     He  died  Dec.  n,   1097,  aged  50. 

He  publifhed  himfeif,  1.  "  Animadverfiones  in  Pollucem, 
1680,"  ioino.  This  was  a  fpecimen  of  an  intended  edition 
of  Pollux's  "  Onomafticon,"  which  he  was  prevented  by 
death  from  executing.  His  labours,  however,  were  not  loft, 
but  inferted  in  the  folio  edition  of  that  author  at  Amfterdam, 
1706.  2.  "  iEliani  varise  hiftoriae  libri  xiv.  Argent.  1685," 
8vo.  His  notes  on  this  author  are  very  exa£l  and  learned, 
and  not  only  critical,  but  explanatory.  3.  "  Diogenes  Laer- 
tius  de  vitis  philofophorum,  cVc.  Amft.  1692,"  in  2  vol.  4to. 
This  is  Menage's  edition,  in  which  the  fhort  notes  of  Kuh- 
nius,  as  well  as  other  learned  men.  are  inferted.  Thefe  in  his 
life-time.  After  his  death  were  publifhed,  4.  "  Quceftiones 
philofophicae  ex  facris  Veteris  et  Novi  Teftamenti  aliifque 
lcriptoribus.  Argent.  1698,"  4m.  5.  "  Paufanice  Graecise 
defcriptio,  &c.  Lipfise,  i->i6."  folio.  Kuhnius  took  great 
pains  with  this  author,  whole  text  was  much  corrupted  ;  and 
his  edition  is  jultly  reckoned  a  good  one. 

KUNCKET  (John),  author  of  many  chemical  difcoveries, 
particularly  with  refpeft  to  vitrification,  was  born  in  the 
duchy  of  Slefvvic  in  1630.  He  publifhed  at  London  "  Chy- 
mical  Obfervations,"  and  purfued  his  chymical  experiments, 
chiefly  with  a  view  to  the  improvement  of  the  arts.  He  was 
a  very  moderate  writer,  but  an  able  and  fagacious  philofopher. 
He  died  in  1702. 

KUSTER  (Ludolf),  a  learned  critic,  was  born  in  1670 
at  Blomberg,  a  little  town  in  Weftphalia,  where  his  father 
was  amagiftrate  ;  he  learned  polite  literature  under  his  elder 
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brother,  who  taught  it  at   Berlin.     He  diftinguifhed  himfelf 
early  in  life ;  and,  upon  the  recommendation  of  baron  Span- 
heim,  was  appointed  tutor  to  the  two  fbns  of  the  count  de 
Schewerin,  prime-minifter  of  the  king  of  Prufiia.     He  had 
the  promife  of  a  profeflbrfhip  at  Berlin;  but,  till  that  fhould 
be  vacant,  Kufter,  who  was  then  but  about  five-and-twenty, 
refolved  to  travel  into  Germany,  France,  England,  and  Hoi- 
land.     He  went  fir  ft  to  Frankfort  upon  the  Oder,  where  he 
ftudied  the  civil  law  for  fome  time;  and  thence  to  Antwerp, 
Levden,  and  Utrecht,  where   he  flayed    a  confiderable  time, 
and  wrote  fevcral  works.     In  1699,   he  paffed  over  into  Eng- 
land; and  the  year  following  into  France,  where  his  chief 
emplovment  was  to  collate  Suidas  with  three  manufcripts  in 
the  king's  library.      About  the  end  of  this  year  he  returned  to 
England,  and  in  four    vears    finifhed   his  edition  of  Suidas, 
upon  which  he  had  much  let  his   heart.     He  related  himfelf, 
that,  being  one  night  awaked  by  thunder  and  lightning,  he 
was  feized  with  fo  dreadful  an  apprehension  for  this  work,  that 
he  rofe  immediately,  and  carried  it  to  bed  with  him,  with  all 
the  affeftion  of  a  father  for  an  only  child.     It  came  out  at 
Cambridge  in  1705;  and   Le   Clerc  tells  us,  that  it   is  very 
correct  and  beautiful  in  all  refpe&s,  and  that   the  univeriity 
furnifhed  part  of  the   expence  of  it*     He  was  honoured  with 
the  degree  of  doctor  by  the   univeriity  of  Cambridge,  and  had 
feveral  advantageous  offers  made  him  to  continue  there  ;  but 
was  obliged  to  wave  them,   being  recalled  to   Berlin,  to  take 
poffeffion  of  the  profeiTorfhip,  which  had  been  promifed  him. 
He   afterwards  refigned  this  place,  and  went  to  Amfterdam  ; 
where,  in  17  10,  he  puMilhed  an  edition  of  "  Ariftophanes," 
which  the  public  had  been  prepared  fome  time  to  exp^ft  by  an 
account  as  well  as  a  fpecimen  of  that  work,    given  by   Le 
Clerc  in  his  "  Bibliotheque  choifie"  for  1708.     He  gave  an 
edition  alfo  of  "  Mill's  Greek  Teftament"  the  fame  year ;  in 
which  he  had  compared   the   text  with  twelve  manufcripts, 
which    Mill   never  law.     Of  thefe  twelve   there    were  nine 
in    the    king    of    France's    library;     but,     excepting    one, 
which  has  all  the  books  of  the  New  Teftament,  the  reft  con- 
tain iio  more  than  the  four  Gofpels.     The  tenth  manufcript 
belonged  to  Cr.ipzovius,  a   miniiter.of  Leipfic,  and  contains 
the  four  Gofpels.     The  eleventh  was  brought  from  Greece  by 
Seidel,  of  Berlin  ;  but  it  has  not  the  four  ■  ibfpels.     The  laft, 
which  Kufter  moft  highly  valued,  wa>  communicated  by  him 
by  Bornier,  who  bought  it  at  the  public   laie  of  the  hbiary  of 
Francius,  profeffor  of  rhetoric  at  Amfterdam.     After  K-ufter's 
preface,  follows  a  letter  of  Le  Clerc  concerning  Mill's  work. 
From  Amfterdam  he  removed  to  Rotterdam,  -and  went  fome 
time  after  to  Antwerp,  to  conrer  with  the  jefuits  about  fome 
doubts  he  had  in  religious  matters :  where  he  was   brought 
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over  to  the  roman  catholic  religion,  and  abjured  that  of  the 
Protefhnts,  July  2C,  1 7 13,  in  the  church  of  the  Noviciates 
belonging  to  the  jefuits.  1  he  king  of  France  reward' d  him 
with  a  penfion  of  2000  livres  ;  and,  as  a  mark  of  diftinttion, 
ordered  him  to  be  admitted  fupernumerary  affociare  of  "he 
Academy  of  Inscriptions.  But  lie  did  not  enjoy  this  new 
fettlement  long  ;  for  he  died  October  12,  17  16,  of  an  abfcefs 
in  the  pancreas,  aged  only  46.  He  published  feveral  works  of 
a  fmaller  kind,  upon  which  we  have  not  thought  it  neceffary 
to  enlarge  ;  among  the  reft,  "  Jambhchi  de  vita  Pyth  agorae 
liber,  cui  accedit  Porphyrins  de  vita  Pvthagorae,"  and  fome  ' 
pieces,  which  were  jnferted  in  the  collection  of  Greek  and 
Roman  antiquities,  published  bv  Graevius  and  Gronovius. 
His  chief  excellence  was  his  fldll  in. the  Greek  language,  to 
which  he  almoit  entirely  devoted  himfelf.  He  thought  the 
hiftcry  and  chronology  of  Greek  words  the  moft  folid  enter- 
tainment of  a  man  or  letters,  on  which  account  he  defoifed  all 
other  parts  of  learning  ;  and,  it  is  reported  of  him,  that,  one 
day,  taking  up  Bayle's  "  Commentaire  Philofophique,"  in  a 
bookfeiler's  fhop,  he  threw  it  down,  and  faid,  "  This  is  no- 
thing but  a  book  ofreafoning:  non  fie  itur  ad  aftra."  There 
is,  in  the  General  Dictionary,  under  this  article,  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Jofeph  Waffe,  the  learned  editor  of  Salluft,  con- 
taining feveral  curious  particulars  relating  to  this  critic  ;  of 
which  we  will  here  give  an  abftrac"t,  fince  it  is  quite  to  our 
purpofe,  and  cannot  fail  of  entertaining : 

u  Dr.  Kufter,  a  tall,  thin,  pale  man,  feemingly  unable  to, 
bear  fatigue,  was,  neverthelefs,  indefatigable,  and  of  an  un- 
common application  to  letters.  He  formed  himfelf  under 
Graevius.  1  was  acquainted  with  him  from  17CO  to  1714. 
Upon  my  collecting  the  remains  of  Anacreon  for  Mr.  Barnes, 
about  1702,  he  introduced  me  to  Dr.  Bentley.  You  muft  be 
known,  fays  he,  to  that  gentleman,  whom  1  look  upon,  not 
only  as  the  fiift  fcholar  in  Europe,  but  as  the  heft  of  friends. 
1  only  hinted  to  him  thedifficulty  1  lay  under,  in  relation  to  the 
officers  of  thecufloms  ;  and,  prefently  after,  he  accommodated 
that  troublefome  affair  to  my  entire  fatisfadlion,  without  fo 
much  as  once  letting  me  know  he  had  any  hand  in  it  till  near 
a  year  after:  unJe  t a  1  i -  compertum  mihi  Bentleium  effe  re 
officiofum  non  verbis.  Many  an  excellent  emendation  upon 
Suidas  have  I  received  from  him.  I  the  rather  mention  this, 
fays  Mr.  Waffe,  becaufe,  when  that  Lexicon  was  in  the  prefs, 
Kufter  with  indignation  ihewed  me  an  anonymous  letter  in 
Latin,  addreiied  to  him,  wherein  he  was  advifed  not  to  treat 
the  doctor  with  that  diftin&ion;  if  he  intended  his  book  fhould 
make  its  way  in  the  learned  world.  But  to  proceed  ;  when  he 
came  to  wiite  upon  Suidas,  he  found  himfelf  under  a  necefltty 
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of  making  indices  of  all  th  uthors  mentioned  hy  the  ancients  ; 
Euftathius  particularly,  and  nineteen  volumes  of  Commen- 
taries upon  Ariftotle,  o:c.  of  the  hiftory,  geography,  and 
chronological  characters  occasionally  mentioned.  Dr.  Bent- 
ley  prevailed  upon  me  to  give  him  fome  afliftance.  Thofe 
that  fell  to  my  lot  were  chiefly  Euftathius  on  die  OdylTey, 
fevcn  or  eight  Scholiasts,  Plutarch,  Galen.  You  may  judge 
of  Kufter's  difpatch  and  application,  when  I  tell  you,  I  could 
by  no  means  keep  pace  with  him,  though  I  began  the  laft 
author  Jan.  9,  1703,  and  finifhed  him  March  the  3th  or  the 
fame  year,  and  in  proportion  too  the  remainder.  Though  I 
corrected  all  the  iheets  of  the  firft  volume,  yet  1  never  per- 
ceived he  had  omitted  fome  lefs  material  words,  nor  ever  knew 
the  true  reafon.  1  have  heard  him  blamed  too  for  mentioning 
the  names  of  one  or  two  perfons,  who  fent  him  a  few  notes  : 
but  this  was  occasioned,  I  am  confident,  by  the  hurry  he  was 
always  in,  and  the  great  number  of  letters,  memorandums, 
and  other  paper?,  he  had  about  htm.  As  I  remember,  he 
tranflated  de  novo  in  a  manner  five  or  fix  Sheets  a  week,  and 
remarked  upon  them  ;  fo  that  the  work  was  haftily  executed, 
and  would  have  been  infinitely  more  perfect,  had  he  allowed 
himfelftime.  Some  people  thought  they  affifted  him  when 
they  did  not.  A  perlon  of  figure  took  him  into  his  clofet 
after  dinner,  and  told  him  he  would  communicate  Something; 
of  mighty  importance,  a  keim«xim,  which,  in  all  difficulties,  had 
been  his  oracle.  In  an  ill  hour  I  met  Kufter  tranfported  with 
delight.  We  found  it  was  Budaeus's  Lexicon,  targe  paper, 
with  only  the  names  of  the  authors  he  quotes  written  in  the 
margin,  without  one  fingle  remark  or  addition.  Kufter,  the 
beft-natured  man  alive,  was  terribly  put  to  khowto  treat  one 
that  meant  well  •  and  continually  enquired  what  fervice  it  did 
him,  and  triumphed  that  he  was  able  to  contribute  fo  largely  to 
the  worthy  edition  ofSuidas.  Towards  theclofe  of  the  work, 
Ku^er  grew  very  uneafy,  emaciated  to  the  laft  degree,  cold  as 
a  Statue,  and  juft  as  much  alive  as  a  man  three  parts  dead. 
Sure  1  was  to  hear,  every  time  I  called  upon  him,  '  O  utinani 
illucefcat  tile  dies,  quo  huicoperi  manum  ultimam  impon'am  !' 
It  may  now  be  proper  to  acquaint  you,  in  what  manner  this 
gentleman  ufed  to  relax,  and  forget  his  lahouis  over  a  bottle, 
for  even  Scipio  and  LaeiiuS  were  not  fuch  fools  as  to  be  wife 
always  ;  and  that  was  generally  in  the  poetical  way.  or  in 
converfations  that  turned  upon  antiquities,  coins,  inferiptions, 
and  oblcure  paffages  of  the  ancients.  Sometimes  he  p  rformed 
on  the  fpinnet  at  our  mufic-club,  and  was.  by  the  connoifieurs, 
accounted  a  mailer.  His  chief  companions  were  Dr.  Sike, 
famous  in  Oriental  learning;  Davies  and  Needham  ;  Mr. 
Oddy,  who  wrote  Greek  pretty  well,  and  has  left  notes  upon 
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Dio,  and  a  verfion  of  Apollonius  Rhodius,  which  are  re- 
pofited  in  lord  Oxford's  library  ;  he  is  the  perfon,  whofe 
conjectures  upon  Avienus  were  printed  by  Dr.  Hudfon,  at 
the  end  of  his  Geographers  :  and  Mr.  Barnes  the  Greek  pro- 
feffor. — Upon  the  publication  of  his  Suidas,  Kufter  in  a  little 
time  grew  verv  fat  ;  and,  returning  into  Pruffia,  found  his 
patrons  retired  from  court,  and  his  falary  precarious.  What 
is  more,  his  principles,  which  inclined  to  what  is  now  called 
arianifm,  rendered  him  not  very  acceptable  to  fome  perfons. 
In  a  little  time,  meafures  were  taken  to  make  him  uneafy  ;  and 
lie  retired  to  Amfterdam. — Here  he  reprinted  Dr.  Mill's  New 
Teftament,  and  publifhed  Ariftophanes,  and  fome  additional 
remarks  upon  buidas  under  Mr.  Le  Clerc's  cover.  But,  his 
banker  failing,  he  was  reduced  to  extreme  poverty  ;  and,  hap- 
pening at  that  very  juncture  to  be  invited  to  Paris  by  his  old 
friend  l'abbe  Bignon,  was  unfortunately  prevailed  upon  to 
join  himfelf  to  the  Gallician  church.  He  deiired  me  to  write 
to  him,  as  ufual,  but  never  on  the  article  of  religion  ;  de- 
claring, at  the  fame  time,  how  he  had  not  been  obliged  to 
make  a  formal  recantation,  or  condemn  the  reformed  by  an 
exprefs  aft  of  his,  but  merely  to  conform.  How  far  this  is 
true,  I  know  not  ;  what  is  certain  is,  only  that  he  was 
promifed  all  the  favour  and  diftin£tion  any  .convert  could 
expect.  He  was  prefently  admitted  a  member  of  the 
Roya]  Academy  of  Infcriptions ;  and  in  1714,  in  return 
for  a  paper  of  verfes  I  fenc  him,  made  me  a  prefent  or  his 
book,  De  vcro  ufu  verborum  mediorum;  %pdvm xctiuttlw* 
The  la  ft  I  had  from  Kufter  contained  only  queries  upon 
Hefychius  j  on  whom,  b-efore  he  left  England,  he  had  made 
about  5000  emendations.  His  queries  were  not  over  difficult ; 
and  thence  I  gueffed  his  health  much  impaired.  And 
it  proved  ib  indeed  ;  for  we  heard  foon  alter,  that  he  had  been 
blooded  five  or  fix  times  for  a  fever,  and  that,  upon  opening 
his  bodv,  there  was  found  a  cake  of  fand  along  the  lower 
region  of  his  belly.  This,  I  take  it,  was  occafioned  by  his 
fitting  in  a  manner  double,  and  writing  on  a  very  low  table, 
furrounded  with  three  or  four  circles  of  books  placed  on  the 
ground  ;  which  was  the  iituation  we  ufually  found  him  in.  He 
had  a  clear  head,  cool,  and  proper  for  debate  ;  he  behaved  in 
a  very  inoffenfive  manner;  and,  I  am  perfuaded,  the  laft  error 
pf  his  life  was  almoft  the  only  one,  and  by  charitable  perfons 
will  be  placed  in  a  good  meafure  to  the  account  of  his  deplo- 
rable circumftances ;  for,  if  oppreffion,  which  only  afFecls  a 
part,  will,  why  fliall  not  the  lofs  of  all  one's  fortunes,  pur- 
chafed  with  fo  much  labour,  '  make  a  wife  man  mad  ?'  Let 
fhofe  only  cenfure  him,  who,  in  plentiful  circumftances,  have 
£he  fpirit  to  ferye  their  country  without  place  or  title. 
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KYD  (Thomas),  an  eminent  Englifh  writer,  or  rather 
translator,  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth.  He  publilhed  a  p]  y  n 
j -Q5,  called,  "  Pompey  the  Great,  his  fair  Cornelia's  '  1  - 
gedy,  effected  by  her  Father's  and  Hvrfband's  Downcaft, 
Death,  and  Fortune."  This  was  tranflafeu 
of  Robert  Gamier,  who,  in  the  time  of  Hem*   1  1  of 

France,  was  elleemed  no  deipx.?ble  poet. 

KYDfLRMYNSTES.     (Richard),  was  hov  •»    i 
cefterfhiie,  and    educated   in   a  convent   .. 
Winchcombe  in  Gloucefterfhire,  and  ai E 
ford,  where   he  fmilhed  his  (Indies.     In    1487,    I 
lord  abbot  of  his  own  convent,  and  afterwards  we 
where  he  fpent  feveral  years.     Upon  his   return    to  id, 

he  wrote   the   hiftory  of  his  abbey  in  rive   books,   f 
copies  of  which    are   now    in  the  hands    of  private  fami] 
He  wis  the  author  offeveral  pamphlets  written   againft  the 
reformation,  but  they  are  all  become  exceeding  icarce.     He 
died  at  his  abbey  1531. 

KYNASFON  \John),  fon  of  FJnrn^liry  Kynairon,  citi- 
zen of  Chefler  (defcended  from  a  vounger  branch  of  the  Kv- 
naitons  of  Bronguin,  in  the  county  of  Montgomery).  He 
was  born  at  Cheder,  Dec.  5,  1728  ;  admitted  a  commoner  in 
Brazen- Nofe  College,  Oxford,  March  20,  1746;  elected 
fcholar,  on  the  foundation  of  Sarah  dutchefs  dowager  of  So- 
merfet,  in  the  faid  college,  Aug.  1,  of  the  fame  year;  took 
the  degree  of  B.  A.  Oft.  j6,  1749  ;  was  elefted  fellow  June 
14,  1751 ;  and  took  the  degree  of  M.  A.  June  4,  175:.  He 
obtained  no  fmall  reputation  by  an  Oratiuncula,  intituled, 
•*  De  Impietate  C.  Cornelio  Tacito  falso  objeclata  ;  Oratio 
ex  Inftituto  Viri  cl.  Francifci  Bridgman  [k],  Militis,  habita 
in  Sacello  Collegii  iEnei  Nafi  Oxon.  Fefto  Sanfti  Thornae, 
Decembris  21,  A.  D.  1761,  a  J.  K.  A.  M.  Coll.  ejufdem 
Socio;"  in  which  he  endeavoured  to  difprove  the  falie  allega- 
tions (for  fuch  he  reaily  thought  them)  of  Famianus  Strada 
(the  excellent  critic,  and  moft  elegant  writer)  againfc  Tacitus, 
on  that  very  hackneyed  topic,  his  daring  impiety  and 
fovereign  contempt  of  the  Supreme,  On  the  apprehenfion  of 
the    notorious  Mifs  Blandy,  Mr.   Kynafton  took  an  active 

[k]  "  The  founder  of  this  oration,  liberal  fciences,    or  any  other  literarj 

Sir     Francis       Bridgman,     bequeathed  topic. — We  happily  fecured  the  poffcffion 

Twenty  pounds  a  ]  ear    for   ever   for  of  the  founder's  gntuity  ;  and  the  ora- 

a  Panegyric  to  be  fpoken  annually  (in  tion    is   fpoken    regularly    in    rotation, 

Brazen-Nofe  College,  by  a  Fellow)  on  upon  whatever  fuits  the  turn   and  tafte 

King    James — the    Second!!!     By  an  of  the  fpeaker.     It  is  a  pretty  addition 

application  to  the  Court   of  Chancery,  to  the  income  of  one  year's  fellowlhip; 

about   the    year    1711,   I    think,    the  to  prevent  one    from   fuffering    one's 

College  was  (I  doubt  not)  well  pleafed  Latin  to  grow  rufty." 
to  have  the  fubjecl  changed  ;  and  was  Mr.  Kynafton,  MS. 

left  at  liberty  to  harangue  on  any  of  the 

part, 
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part,  from   the  time  of  her  conviction  till  her   body  was 
fecured  from  indecent  treatment.     In  this  bufinefs  he  barely 
fleered  free  from  cenfure      His  method  was,  to  be  with  her 
as  much  as  poffible  when  the  Ordinary   (the  learned,  well- 
known,  but  credulous,  Mr.  Swinton,  whom   ihe   gained   to 
countenance  her  hypocrify)  was  abfent;  and  was  fufpefted  to 
have  given  hopes  of  pardon,  in  concert  with  another  perfon, 
alfo  of  Brazen-Nofe  College,  to  the  morning  of  her  execu- 
tion, when  fhe  appeared    in  that   fludied  genteel   drefs    and 
attitude    Ihe   could   not  pofhbly  have  put  on  had  ihe  been 
watchfully  attended  by  a  firmer-minded  inftructor. — In  1764, 
he  publifhed   "  A  Collection  of  Papers  relative  to  the  Pro- 
fecution,  now  carrying  on  in  the  Chancellor's  Court  in  Ox- 
ford, againft  Mr.  Kynaflon,  by  Matthew  Maddock,  Clerk, 
Re&or   of  Cotworth  and  Holywell,  in  the  county  of  Hun- 
tingdon, and  chaplain  to  his  grace  of  Manchefler,  for  the 
Charge  of  Adultery  alleged   againil  the  faid  Matthew  Mad- 
dock."  8vo.     From  the  date  of  this  publication  (the  caufe  of 
which  operated  too  feverely  on  his  high  fenfe  of  honour  and 
ingenuoufnefs  of  heart)  he   relided,  in    not   the  beft  ftate  of 
health,  at   Wigan  principally,  loved  and  refpedled  by  a  few 
feleft  friends.     On  the  27th  of  March,   1783,  Mr.  Kynafton. 
had  the  misfortune  to  break  his  left  arm,  near  the  ihoulder; 
but,  the  bones  having  been  properly  replaced,  he  was  thought 
out  of  danger.     It  brought  on  his  death,  however,  in   the 
June  following. 

KYRLE  (John),  Pope's  celebrated  Man  of  Rofs,  and 
whofe  real  name  was  almoft  loft,  partly  by  being  called  by 
wav  of  diftinction  the  Man  of  Rofs,  and  partly  becaufe  he 
was  buried  without  an  inlcription.  He  pofTefTed  a  fmall 
cftate  in  Herefordlhire,  and  a&ualiy  performed  the  great  and 
noble  works  afcribed  to  him  by  Pope  in  his  poem  on  the 
"  Ule  of  Riches."  He  literally  became,  as  the  poet  fings, 
a  bleffing  to  a  whole  country,  with  an  eftate  of  500I  a  year. 
He  died  in  the  year  1 724,  at  the  age  of  go;  and,  as  Pope 
fings, 

li  No  monument,   infeription,  ftone, 


"  Kis  race,  his  form,  his  name  almoft  unknown, 
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LABAD1E  (John),  a  French  enthufiafr,  was  born  Feb. 
10,  1610;  and,  being  fent  to  the  Jefuits  college  at  Bour- 
deaux  at  feven  years  ot  age,  be  niadefb  quick  a  progrefs  in 
his  ftudies,  that  his  mailers  refolved  to  take  into  their  iociety 
a  youth,  who  gave  fuch  promising  hopes  of  being  an  honour 
to  it.  The  fpirit  of  piety,  with  which  he  was  animated, 
brought  him  eafily  into  their  views;  but,  being  oppofed 
therein  by  his  father,  who  was  gentleman  of  the  bed-chamber 
to  Lewis  XI  I.  he  could  not  then  put  the  deiign  into  execu- 
tion. Afterwards  he  entered  into  the  order;  and,  having 
finimed  his  courfe  of  rhetoric  and  philofophy  in  three  years, 
he  took  upon  himfelf  the  office  of  a  preacher  before  he  was 
ordained  prieft.  He  continued  among  the  Jefuits  till  1639; 
when  his  frequent  infirmities,  and  the  defire  he  had  of  at- 
taining to  g<  eater  perfection,  engaged  him  to  quit  that  fociety. 
This  is  his  own  account  of  the  matter;  while  others  aver, 
that  he  was  expelled  for  fome  lingular  notions,  and  for  his 
hypocrify.  However  that  be,  he  went  immediately  to 
Paris,  where  he  preached  with  great  zeal,  and  procured 
the  fiiendfhip  of  father  Gondren,  general  of  the  oratory; 
and  Coumartin,  hi  (hop  of  Amiens,  being  prefent  at  one  of 
his  fermons,  was  fo  much  pleafed,  that  he  engaged -him  to 
fettle  in  his  diocefe,  and  gave  him  a  canonry  in  his  cathedral- 
church. 

He  was  no  fooner  fixed  at  Amiens,  than  he  fet  up  for  a 
director  ot  confeiences,  and  prefently  faw  himfelf  at  the  head 
of  a  vaft  number  of  devotees;  but  it  if  pretended  that,  be- 
ginning by  the  fpirit,  he  finithed,  as  often  happens  among 
thefe  gentry,  with  the  fielh  ;  and  that  the  difcovery  of  fome 
love- intrigues,  in  a  nunnery,  obliged  him  to  feck,  a  retreat 
elfevvhere.  For  that  purpofe  he  chofe  firft  Port  Royal;  but 
his  ftay  there  was  lhort;  for  the  Solitaires  of  that  place  were 
too  well  inftrufted  to  be  impofed  upon  by  him.  He  therefore 
removed  to  Bazas,  and  afterwards  to  Touloufe,  where  M.  de 
Montchal,  archbilhop  of  the  city,  gave  him  the  direction  of  a 
convent  of  nuns.  To  thefe  ladies  he  preffed  the  neceffity  of 
recollecting,  two  or  three  times  a  week,  the  "  tiate  of  mno- 

cencyi'* 
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ceney;"  to  which  end,  they  were  to  ftrip  ftark-naked,  and 
remain  fo,  while  he  preached  to  them  in  the  fame  condition. 
The  profeffed  intention  was  that  of  imitating  Adam  and  Eve, 
end  the  ceiemonv  was  performed  with  the  doors  faftened. 
A  great  number  of  his  female  difciples  did  not  fcruple  to  fub- 
mit  to  this;  but,  the  affair  reaching  the  ears  of  the  bifhop, 
he,  apprehending  the  confequences  of  fuch  a  converfe,  dif- 
perfed  thofe  who  had  been  feduced  into  different  convents, 
to  be  better  inftrucred.  He  played  the  fame  religious  pranks 
eliewhere,  but,  delpairing  at  length  to  make  difciples  any 
longer  among  the  catholics,  by  whom  he  was  too  well 
known,  he  betook  himfelf  to  the  reformed,  and  refolved  to 
try  if  he  could  not  introduce  among  them  the  doctrine  and 
pra£tiee  of  Ipirituality  and  mental  prayer;  with  which  view, 
he  publifned  three  Manuals,  compofed  chiefly  to  fet  forth  the 
excellence  and  neceffity  of  that  method.  But  the  attempt  he 
made  upon  the  chaftity  of  Mademoifelle  Calonges  loft  him  the 
efteem  and  protection  of  thofe  very  perions,  ior  whofe  ufe  his 
books  were  particularly  written.  The  ftory  is  not  a  little 
entertaining,  and  therefore  did  not  efcape  Bayle,  who  relates 
the  faff  as  follows.  Having  directed  his  damfel  to  the  fpiritual 
life,  which  he  made  to  confiil  in  internal  recollection  and 
mental  prayer,  he  gave  her  out  a  certain  point  of  meditation ; 
and,  having  ftrongly  recommended  it  to  her  to  apply  herfelf 
intenfely  for  fome  hours  to  her  object,  he  went  up  to  her 
when  he  believed  her  to  be  at  the  height  of  her  attention,  and 
put  his  hand  into  her  bofom.  She  gave  him  a  baity  repulfe, 
expreffed  much  furprize  at  the  proceeding,  and  was  even 
preparing  to  rebuke  him  ;  when  he,  not  the  leaft  dil'concerted, 
and  with  a  devout  air,  prevented  her  thus:  "  I  fee  plainly,  my 
child,  that  you  ate  at  a  great  diitance  from  perfection;  ac- 
knowledge your  weaknefs  with  an  humble  fpirit,  alk  forgive- 
nefs  of  God,  for  your  having  given  fo  liitle  attention  to  the 
myfreries  upon  which  von  ought  to  have  meditated.  Had 
you  bellowed  all  neceffary  attention  upon  thofe  things,  you 
would  not  have  been  fenfible  of  what  was  doing  about  your 
bread;  but  you  were  fo  much  attached  to  fenfe,  fo  little 
concentered  with  the  Godhead,  that  you  were  not  a  moment 
in  difcovering  that  1  touched  you.  1  wanted  to  try,  whether 
your  fervency  in  prayer  had  raifed  you  above  the  material 
world,  and  united  you  with  the  Sovereign  Being,  the  living 
fource  of  immortality  and  a  fpiritual  ft  ate  ;  and  1  fee,  to  my 
great  grief,  that  you  have  made  very  fmall  progrefs,  and  that 
you  only  creep  on  the  ground  :  may  this,  my  child,  make 
you  afhamed,  and  move  you  for  the  future  to  perform  the 
fan&ified  duties  of  mental  prayer  better  than  you  have  hitherto 
done  1"     The  young  lady,  who  had  as  much  good  fenfe  as 
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virtue,  was  no  lefs  provoked  at  thefe  words  than  at  the  bold 
a&ions  of  her  ghoftlv  inffruftor;  and  could  never  after  bear 
the  name  of  fuch  a  holy  father. 

Some  time  afterwards,  information  was  made  at  the  court 
againft  him,  for  railing  a  fedition  on  account  of  a  dead  body. 
This  was  the  corpfe  of  a  woman  which  the  curate  of  Mont- 
auban  thought  proper  to  inter  in  the  church-yard  of  the 
catholics,  becaufe  (lie  had  changed  her  religion.  Labadie 
denied  the  pri  eft's  right  to  the  corpfe,  and  his  party  appeared 
in  arms  to  difpute  it.  But,  the  cau'fe  being  brought  before  the 
court,  it  was  there  decided  in  favour  of  the  catholics,  and 
Labadie  condemned  to  quit  the  church  of  Montauban  as  a 
ieditious  perfon.  His  banifhment  however  caufed  a  dangerous 
divifion.  D'Arbuffy,  his  colleague,  was  charged  with  pro- 
moting his  condemnation,  out  of  a  fpirit  of  jealoufy.  Two 
parties  were  formed  in  the  town,  almoft  wholly  confifting 
of  the  reformed.  They  proceeded  to  the  laft  extremities, 
though  the  chieftains  of  each  party  bore  fo  bad  a  character  as 
to  be  equally  detefted  by  all  who  had  followed  them.  Laba- 
die, thus  driven  out  of  Montauban,  went  to  feek  an  afylum  at 
Orange;  but,  not  finding  himfelf  fo  fafe  there  as  he  ima- 
gined, he  withdrew  privately  to  Geneva,  in  June  1659. 
Mean  while,  his  departure  was  much  regretted  at  Orange, 
where  he  had  impofed  upon  the  people  by  his  devout  manner, 
and  by  his  preaching  :  however,  he  was  not  long  at  Geneva 
without  cauiing  great  commotions.  Thofe  that  joined  him 
built  a  large  manfion,  in  which  proper  cells  were  provided  for 
his  moft  zealous  followers;  while  the  reft  of  the  citizens, 
confulting  how  to  get  rid  of  him,  contrived  to  procure  him 
an  invitation  to  Middleburg,  which  was  accepted;  and  accor- 
dingly he  repaired  thither  in  1666,  and  prefently  began  to 
declare  his  opinions  more  explicitly  than  he  had  ever  done 
before. 

His  peculiar  tenets  were  thefe.'  1.  He  believed  that  God 
could  and  would  deceive,  and  that  he  had  fometimes  actually 
done  it.  2.  He  held  the  holy  fcriptures  n  t  to  be  ablblutely 
neceffary  to  falvation,  fince  the  Holy  Spirit  ailed  immediately 
upon  the  foul,  and  gave  it  new  degrees  of  revelation;  and, 
when  once  {truck  with  that  divine  light,  it  was  able  to  draw 
fuch  confequences  as  would  lead  to  a  perfedt  knowledge  of  the 
truth.  3.  Though  he  did  not  deny  the  iavvfulnefs  of  infant 
baptifm,  yet  he  maintained  that  it  ought  to  be  deferred  to 
riper  years.  4.  He  put  this  difference  between  the  old  and 
new  covenant:  The  firlt,  he  faid,  was  carnal,  loaded  with 
ceremonies,  attended  with  temporal  bleffings,  and  open  to  the 
wicked  as  well  as  the  good,  provided  they  were  defendants 
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of  Abraham  ;  whereas  the  new  covenant  admitted  only  fpiri- 
tual  perfons,  who  were  freed  thereby  Irom  the  law,  from  its 
curfe,  and  from  its  ceremonies,  and  put  into  a  ftate  of 
perfect,  liberty.  5.  He  held  the  obfervation  of  the  fab  bath  to 
be  an  indifferent  thing;  maintaining,  that,  in  God's  account, 
all  davs  were  alike.  6.  He  diftinguifhed  the  church  into  the 
degenerate  and  regenerate;  and  held,  that  Chrilr  would  come 
and  reign  a  thouland  years  upon  earth,  and  actually  convert 
both  Jews,  Gentiles,  and  Chriftians,  to  the  truth.  7.  He 
maintained  the  eucharift  _  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  bare 
commemoration  of  Chrift's  death  ;  and  that,  though  the  fiens 
were  nothing  in  themfelves,  yet  Chrift  was  received  therein 
fpiritually  by  the  worthy  communicant.  8.  He  taught,  that 
the  contemplative  life  was  a  ftate  of  grace  and  of  divine  union 
in  this  world,  the  fullnefs  cf  perfection,  and  the  fummit  of 
the  Chriftian  mountain,  elevated  to  that  height,  that  it 
touched  the  clouds,  and  reached  up  very  near  to  heaven. 
9.  That  a  perfon  whole  heart  was  perfeftlv  content  and  calm, 
was  almolt  in  poffemon  of  God,  difcourfed  familiarly  with 
him,  and  faw  every  thing  in  him:  that  he  took  all  things 
here  below  with  indifference,  beholding  the  world  beneath 
him,  and  whatever  paffed  therein  ;  its  mutability  not  touching 
him;  all  the  florins,  to  which  the  world  is  fubject,  forming 
themfelves  under  his  feet,  juil  as  rain  and  hail  form  themfelves 
tinder  the  tops  of  mountains,  leaving  upon  the  fummit  a 
conftant  calm  and  quietude.  10.  That  this  ftate  was  to 
be  obtained  by  an  entire  felf-denial,  mortification  of  the 
fenfes,  and  their  objects,  and  by  the  exercife  of  mental 
prayer. 

It  was  owing  to  this  practice  of  fpirituality,  accompanied 
with  an  appaient  feverity  of  manners,  that  Labadie  acquired 
a  very  great  authority  in  a  little  time.  Thofe  who  charged 
him  with  hypocrilv  were  looked  on  as  worldlings,  fold  to  the 
prefent  life;  while  his  followers  were  efteemed  as  fo  many 
faints.  Even  Mademoifelle  Schurman,  fo  famous  in  the  re- 
public of  letteis,  was  periuaded,  that'  (lie  chofe  the  better 
part,  in  putting  herfelf  under  his  directions;  fhe  became  one;, 
of  the  moft  ardent  chiefs  of  his  feet,  fo  that  fhe  drew  into  it 
Elizabeth,  princefs  Palatine,  who  opened  an  afylum  to  all 
the  wandering  and  fugitive  difciples  of  that  preacher,  efteemed 
it  an  honour  to  collect  what  fhe  called  the  true  church,  and 
declared  her  happinefs  in  being  delivered  from  a  maiiefcd 
Chriftianity,  with  which  fire  had  till  then  been  deceived. 
She  extolled  Labadie  to  the  ikies.  He  was  the  man,  fhe  laid, 
who  talked  to  the  heart. 

The  followers  of  Labadie,  who  were  now  diftinguifhed  by 
the  tide    of  Labadifls,  became   fo  numerous,  and  fo  many 
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perfons  of  each  fex  abandoned  the  reformed  to  clofe  with 
them,  that  the  French  church  in  the  United  Provinces  fet 
themfelves  in  earnevt  to  flop  the  defertion,  which  was  daily 
increafing.  But  Labadie,  perceiving  their  defigns  againft 
him,  aimed  to  ward  off  the  blow,  by  turning  it  upon  them. 
Mr.  de  Wolzogue,  profeffor  and  minifter  of  the  Walloon 
church  at  Utrecht,  had  lately  published  a  piece,  feveral  paf- 
fages  of  which  had  given  great  offence  to  the  proteftants  [l]. 
Labadie  therefore  took  this  opportunity  to  accufe  him  of  he- 
terodoxy, in  the  name  of  the  Wallocn  church  at  Middle- 
burgh,  to  a  fynod  which  was  held  at  Naerden.  But,  upon 
hearing  the  matter,  Wolzogue  was  unanimoufly  declared 
orthodox,  the  church  of  Middleburg  cenfured,  and  Labadie 
condemned  to  make  a  public  confefiion  before  the  fynod,  and 
in  the  prefence  of  Wolzogue,  that  he  <had  been  to  blame  in 
bringing  the  accufation,  by  which  he  had  done  him  an  injury. 
This  judgement  reaching  the  ears  of  Labadie,  he  refolved 
not  to  hear  it  pronounced ;  and,  for  fear  of  having  it  fignified 
to  him,  he  withdrew  privately  from  Naerden;  and,  return- 
ing to  Middleburgh,  raifed  fuch  a  fpirit  againft.  the  fynod  in 
his  church  as  even  threatened  no  lefs  than  a  formal  fchifm. 
Several  fynods  endeavoured,  by  their  decrees,  to  cut  up  the 
milchief  by  the  root;  but  in  fome  of  thefe  Labadie  refuled  to 
appear ;  he  difputed  the  authority  of  others,  and  appealed  from 
the  definitive  fentences  which  they  pronounced  againft  him. 
At  length  commiffaries  were  nominated  by  the  fynod,  to  go 
and  determine  the  affair  at  Middleburgh;  and  they  repaired 
thither  accordingly:  but  the  people  rofe  againft  them,  pof- 
leffed  themfelves  of  an  afTembly-houfe,  and  locked  the  church- 
doors  to  keep  them  out.  The  magiftrates  fupported  Labadie, 
and  the  ettates  of  the  province  contented  themfelves  with 
propofing  an  accommodation;  which  being  haughtily  rejected 
by  Labadie,  the  ftates  were  fo  provoked,  that  they  confirmed 
the  fentence  paffed  by  the  commifTaries,  by  which  he  was 
forbidden  to  preach,  &c.  And  becaufe  Labadie  exclaimed 
loudly  againft  being  condemned  without  a  hearing,  the  decilion 
of  the  fynod  to  be  held  at  Dort  was  fent  to  him,  fuminoning 
him  to  appear  there.  Labadie  was  depofed  by  this  fynod,  and 
cut  off  from  all  hopes  of  mercy  on  any  other  condition,  ex- 
cept that  of  thorough  repentance,  which  he  never  gave  any 
proofs  of.  On  the  contrary,  he  procured  a  crowd  of  devotees 
to  attend   him  to  MidJkburgh,  where  they   broke   open  the 

[l]  A  piece  cams  out  in  1 666,  in-  tituIeJ,  "  De  Scripruranim  Tnterprete 
tituled.  "  Philofophia  f.  fciipuu-as  in-  ailverfus  Exercitatorem,  &c.  1667;'' 
terpres,  ey.cici'atio  paradox-*  "  This  but  he  managed  fo  unluckily,  as  to  be 
W.-!S  thought  a  pernicious  book,  and  more  inveighed  againtl  than  the  book 
refuted  by  Wolzogue,   ia  a  piece,  in-     he  endeavoured  to  refute. 
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church-doors;  which  done,  he  preached,  and  diftributed  the 
eueharift,  10  fuch  as  followed  him.  The  burgo-mafters, 
apprehenfivc  of  confcquences,  fent  him  an  order  to  quit  the 
town  and  the  boundaries  of  their  jurifdiction.  He  obeyed  the 
order,  a:id  withdrew  to  Ter-Veer,  a  neighbouring  town, 
where  he  had  fome  zealous  panifans,  who  held  out  their 
arms  to  him.  Theie  were  rich  merchants  and  traders,  who 
had  ieit'ed  there,  and  drawn  a  large  lliare  of  commerce  thither. 
They  received  'iim  joyfully,  and  procured  him  a  protection 
from  the  magiftrates.  However,  the  ftates  of  Zealand,  being 
refolved  to  drive  him  from  this  fort,  made  an  order  to  expel 
him  the  province.  The  magiftrates  of  Ter-Veer  took  his  part 
againft  the  irates,  alledging  three  reafons  in  his  favour  :  hrft, 
That  he  lived  peaceably  in  their  town,  and  had  done  nothing 
worthy  of  banithment;  fecondly,  1  hat  it  was  enough  to 
inderdicl:  him  from  preaching  in  public;  and,  laftly,  That 
they  had  realbn  to  apprehend  danger  from  the  populace,  who 
would  not  quietly  be  deprived  of  io  edifying  a  perfon.  The 
province  was  obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  the  prir.ee  of 
Orange,  who  was  marquis  of  Ter-Veer;  and  who  ordered 
Labadie  to  fubmit,  forbidding  at  the  fame  time  any  of  the 
inhabitants  to  harbour  him. 

In  this  exigence,  he  refumed  the  attempt  he  had  vainly 
made  before,  of  affociating  with  madam  Bourignon  in  Noord- 
ftrand;  but  (he  happened  not  to  think  him  refined  enough  in 
the  myftic  theology  to  become  her  colleague,  nor  fupple 
enough  to  be  put  in  the  number  of  her  difciples;  fo  that, 
meeting  with  a  rebuff  on  that  fide,  he  formed  a  little  fettle  - 
ment  betwixt  Utrecht  and  Amfterdam,  where  he  fet  up  a 
printing-prefs,  which  fent  forth  many  of  his  works.  Here 
the  number  of  his  followers  incveafed,  and  would  have 
grown  very  large,  had  he  not  been  betrayed  by  fome  deferters, 
who,  publishing  the  hiftory  of  his  private  life,  and  manner 
of  teaching,  took  care  to  inform  the  public  of  the  familiarities 
he  took  with  his  female  pupils,  under  pretence  of  uniting 
them  more  clofely  to  God.  From  this  retreat  he  fent  his 
apoftles  through  the  great  towns  in  Holland,  in  cider  to  make 
profeiytes,  efpecially  in  the  richeft  houfes ;  but,  not  being 
able  to  fecure  any  refidence  where  he  might  be  fet  above  the 
tear  of  want,  he  went  to  Erfurt;  and,  being  driven  thence  by 
the  wars,  w?s  obliged  to  retire  to  Aitena  in  Holflein,  where 
a  violent  colic  carried  him  off,  1674,  in  his  64th  year.  He 
died  in  the  arms  of  Mademoifelle  Schurman,  who,  as  a 
faithful  companion,  conftantly  attended  him  wherever  he 
went.  This  is  the  moil  generally  received  account  of  his 
death ;  yet  others  tell  us,  that  he  went  to  Wievaert,  a  lord- 
fhip  of  Frizeland,  belonging  to  the  houie  of  Sommerfdyck; 
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tvhere  four  ladies,  lifters  of  that  family,  provided  him  a 
retreat,  and  formed  a  fmall  church,  called  "  The  Church  of 
Jefus  Chrivr.  retired  from  the  World."  His  works  are  nu- 
merous, amounting  to  upwards  of  thirty  articles,  but  iurcly 
not  worthy  to  be  recorded. 

LABAT  (Johnt  Baptist),  a  celebrated  traveller  of  the 
order  of  St.  Dominic,  was  born  in  1963  at  Paris,  and  taught 
philofophy  at  Nancy.  In  1663,  he  went  to  America  in 
quality  of  miflionary;  and,  at  his  return  to  France,  in  17O5, 
was  fent  to  Bologna,  to  give  an  account  of  his  million  to  a 
chapter  of  the  Dominicans.  He  continued  feveral  years 
in  Italy;  but,  at  length  returning  home,  died  at  Paris,  Jan. 
6,  1738.  His  principal  works  are,  "  I.  Nouveau  Voyage 
aux  Ifles  de  l'Amerique,"  6  vol.  8vo.  2.  "  Voyages  en 
Efpagne  &  en  ltalie,"  3  vol.  i2mo.  3.  "  Nouvelle  Relation 
de  TAfricjiie  Occidental, "  5  vol.  121110.  As  Labat  was 
never  in  Africa,  this  work  is  compiled  from  the  relation  of 
others.  He  alfo  published,  4.  "  Voyage  du  Chevalier  des 
Merchais  en  Guinee,"  4  vol.  i2mo;  and,  5.  "  La  Relation 
hiftorique  c!e  1'Ethiopie  Occidentale,"  tranflated  from 
the  Latin  of  father  Cavazzi,  a  Capuchin,  4  vol.  in  121110. 
,LABBE  (Philip),  a  Jefuit,  born  at  Bourges  in  1607, 
eminent  for  his  learning  and  attainments.  His  memory 
was  prodigious,  his  erudition  very  various,  and  his  diligence 
indefatigable.  His  original  works  were  few,  but  his  com- 
pilations very  numerous  and  very  ufeful.  Thofe  which  at 
this  period  receive  moll  attention,  are  his  writings  on  the 
fubjecis  of  grammar  and  Greek  poetry,  for  he  certainly  was 
a  very  excellent  critic.  He  died  at  Paris  in  1667,  with  the 
reputation  not  only  of  an  excellent  fcholar,  but  of  an  obliging 
and  benevolent  man. 

LABBE  (Louisa),  a  courtezan  of  Lyons,  but  dif- 
tinguilhed  by  her  talents  and  attachment  to  letters.  She 
lived  at  Lyons  in  1555,  and  was  called  la  belle  cordiere, 
being  married  to  a  rich  rope-maker,  who,  dying  without 
childten,  left  her  his  whole  fortune.  She  was  a  very  accom- 
plished and  handfome  woman ;  and,  though  me  exacted  in 
general  a  high  price  for  her  favours,  fhe  made  a  diilinction 
in  favour  of  men  of  learning,  to  whom  Ihe  gave  the  enjoy- 
ment of  her  charms  gratis,  She  wrote  pieces  both  in  profe 
and  verfe,  which  were  printed  at  Lyons  in  1555,  and  con- 
tain many  things  which  have  great  fpirit  as  well  as  delicacy. 
She  died  in  1566. 

LABEO  (Quintus  Fabius),  a  Roman,  and  conful  in 
the  year  183  before  Chrift.  He  was  a  foldier  and  a  man 
of  letters,  and  is  faid  to  have  affifled  Terence  in  his 
comedies. 
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LABEO  (Antistius),  a  celebrated  Roman  lawyer  in  the 
time  of  Auguftus,  whbfe  ambitious  views  he  oppofed,  and 
from  whom  he  refufed  the  honours  of  the  confulfhip.  His 
works  are  loft.  His  father  was  one  of  the  afiainns  of  Casfar  ; 
and  this  Labeo  killed  himfelf  at  the  battle  of  Philippi. 

LABER1US,  an  ancient  Roman  knight,  who  excelled  in 
wilting  Mimesi  or  little  Satirical  productions  for  the  Stage. 
Though  men  of  birth  made  no  Scruple  to  furnifh  fuch  en- 
tertainments, yet  it  was  highly  difgracing  to  reprefentthem  in 
their  own  perfons.  Neverthelefs,  Julius  Carfar  would  have 
Laberius  a£t  one  of  his  own  Mimes  ;  and,  though  Laberius 
made  all  the  opposition  he  could,  yet  Caefar  compelled  him. 
The  prologue  to  the  piece  is  ftill  extan^,  and  Rollin  thinks  it 
one  of  the  moft  beautiful  morfels  of  antiquity.  Laberius 
bemoans  himfelf  for  the  neceffity  he  was  under  in  a  very 
affecting  manner,  yet  preserving  a  very  refpeclful  obfervance 
of  Car  far;  but  in  the  courle  of  the  piece  glances  feveral 
firokes  of  fatire  at  him,  which  touched  him  fo  fenfibly  as  to 
turn  the  eves  of  the  Spectators  upon  him.  Ca?far,  by  way 
of  revenge,  gave  the  preference  to  Publius  Syrus,  who  was 
his  rival  upon  the  fame  theatre;  yet,  when  the  Mimes 
were  .over,  prefented  him  with  a  ring,  as  if  to  re-eftablifh 
him  in*  his  rank;  for  Laberius,  in  the  prologue,  had  la- 
mented, that  from  an  Equcs  he  fhould  now  become  a 
Mhnus : 

"  Eques  Romanus  lare  degreflus  meo 

"  Domum  revertar  Mimus:   nimirum  hoc  die 

•*  Vixiplusuno,  mihiquam  vivendum  fuit." 

The  very  fmall  fragments,  which  remain  of  Laberius,  have 
been  often  collected  and  printed  with  thofe  of  Ennius,  Lu- 
cilius,  Pub'iius  Syrus,  &c.  The  prologue  above  mentioned 
is  preferved  in  Aulus  Gellius,  and  there  is  a  good  verlfion 
of  it  in  Beloe's  translation  of  that  author. 

LABOUREUR  (John  le),  was  born  in  1623,  at  Mont- 
morency near  Paris,  of  which  city  his  father  was  bailiff.  He 
had  fcarcely  attained  his  18th  year,  when  he  became  known  to 
the  literary  world  by  the  collection  of  monuments  of  illuftrious 
perfons  buried  in  the  church  of  the  Celeftines  at  Paris,  to- 
gether with  their  eloges,  genealogies,  arms,  and  mottoes. 
This  work  appeared  in  1642,  4to;  and,  although  difclaimed 
by  the  author  on  account  of  its  imperfection,  yet  was  fo  well 
received  by  the  public,  that  a  fecond  edition  came  out  the 
following  year.  In  1644,  he  was  at  court  in  quality  of  a 
waiting-gentleman,  when  he  was  chofen  to  attend  the  mar- 
ihal   de    Guebriant,    charged  with,  conducting    the  princefs 
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1  y  de  Gonzaga  into  Poland,  in  order  to  her  marriage  with 
Ladiflaus  IV.  Our  author  returned  with  the  ambafladrefs 
the  following  ve;>.r,  and  printed,  in  1647,  at  his  own 
expence,  a  relation  of  the  journey,  which  was  very  en- 
tertaining. 

Having  taken  orders  in  the  church,  lie  was  made  almoner 
to  the  king,  and  collated  to  the  priory  of  Juvigne.  In  1664, 
his  majefty,  out  of  his  fpecial  favour,  made  him  commander 
of  the  order  of  St.  Michael.  Ke  had  many  years  before  begun 
a  tranflation  of  the  hiftory  of  Charles  VI,  written  bv  a  monk 
of  St.  Dcnys,  and  continued  hy  John  Le  Fevre,  called  of  St. 
Remy ;  but,  though  this  tranilation  was  ft* nulled  in  1656, 
it  was  not  published  till  1663;  and  then  too  came  out  with  a 
very  fin  all  part  of  thofe  commentaries,  which,  according  to 
his  prcmife,  were  to  have  filled  two  volumes.  He  had 
alfo  published,  in  1656,  the  hiftory  of  the  marfnal  of 
Guebriant,  with  the  genealogy  of  Budos,  and  fome  other 
houfes  in  Biitanny;  and  gave  the  public  an  excellent  edition 
of  the  memoirs  of  Michael  de  Cafcelnau,  with  feveral  genea- 
logical hiftories,  1659,  in  2  vol.  fol.  [m].  He  continued  to 
employ  himfelf"  in  writing  other  pieces  in  the  fame  way,  fome 
of  which  were  published  after  his  death,  which  happened  in 
1675.  He  had  a  brother  named  Louis  Le  Laboureur,  who 
was  bailiff  of  Montmorency,  and  author  of  feveral  pieces  of 
poetry  [nJ.  He  died  in  1679.  Thefe  alfo  had  an  uncle, 
Claude  Le  Laboureur,  provoft  of  the  abbey  of  L'ifle  Barbe, 
upon  the  Seine,  near  Lyons,  who,  in  1643,  published 
"  Notes  and  Corrections  upon  the  Breviary  of  Lyons ;"  and, 
in  1665,  1681,  and  1682,  "  Les  Mefures  de  l'ifle  Barbe," 
i.  e.  an  hiftorical  account  of  every  thing  relating  to  that  abbey; 
but  the  little  caution  which  he  obferved  in  fpeaking  of  the 
chapter  of  St.  John  at  Lyons  obliged  him  to  refign  his  pro- 
voitlhip,  and  railed  him  an  enemy  in  the  perfon  of  Befian 
d'Arrov,  a  prebendary  of  the  church,  who,  in  1644,  refuted 
his  "  Notes  and  Corrections,"  and  his  "  Meaiures"  in  1668 
[o].  Dom.  Claude  publimed  "  A  Treatife  of  the  Origin  of 
Arms,  againft  Menetiier,"  and  "  A  genealogical  Hiftory 
of  the    Houfe    of  St.    Colom'oe,"    which   was    printed   in 

[m]  This    edition    is    very    curious  "  Les  Avaptages  de  la  Langue  Francoife 

and    fcarce.      It    fold    for    180   livres  fur  la  Latine;"  and  "  Les  Promenades 

in  the   fale     of     Mr.     Colbeit's   libra-  de  St.  Germain." 
iy.  [o]  The    firft    was    intitoled,    "  L* 

Tn]  Viz.  In  1647,  u  Les  Conquers  Apologie  de  l'Eglife  de  Lyon;''  and  the 

au  due  d'Anguien;"    in  1664,    "  Le  other,  "  Hiftoire  de  l'Abbaie  de  lTfle 

Poeme  de   Charlemagne /'    in    1669.  Barbe.'' 
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LACARRY  (Giles),  a  French  Jefuit,  who  was  born  in 
1605,  and  died  in  1684.  He  was  fucceffively  profeiTor  of 
polite  literature,  philofophy,  and  theology,  performed  mif- 
fions;  and  went  through 'feveral  departments  of  bufinefs  in 
his  fociety.  Never  the  lets,  he  found  time  to  be  the  author  of 
fevetal  ufeful  works;  ufeful  efpecially  for  underftanding  the 
hiftory  of  his  country  ;  the  moil  considerable  of  which  are  as 
follow:  1.  "  Hiitoria  Galliarum  fub  Prffife£tis  Prastorii  Gal- 
liorum,  1672,"  in  4to.  2.  "  Hiftoria  Coloniarum  a  Gallis 
in  exteras  Nationes  MiflaruiU,  1677,"  in  4to.  3.  "  De 
Regihus  Francis  et  Lege  Salica."  4.  "  Hiftoria  Romana, 
1671,"  in  4to.  This  includes  the  period  from  Julius  Caefar 
to  Conftantine,  and  is  fupported  and  illuftrated  by  medals 
and  other  monuments  of  antiquity.  5.  "  Notitia  Proviri- 
ciarum  Imperii  utriufque  cum  Notis,  1675,"  m  4t0,  ^e 
gave  alfo  good  editions  of  ';  Veilcius  Paterculus ;"  and 
"  Tacitus  de  Germania." 

LACOMBE  (James),  a  diligent  French  mifcellaneous 
hiftorian,  born  at  Paris  in  1724.  Of  his  numerous  works, 
which  have  been  all  well  received,  the  following  are  the  beft: 
"  Abrege  chronologique  de  l'Hiftoire  Ancienne,"  8vo,  1757. 
"  De  l'Hiftoire  du  Nord."  "  De  l'Hiftoire  D'Efpagne  et  de 
Portugal."  "  Diclionnaire  portatif  des  Beaux  Arts,"  8vo. 
1759.  "  Le  Salon,"  i2mo,  1753.  "  Le  Spectacle  des 
Beaux  Arts,"  121210,  1757.  "Revolutions  de  I'Empire  de 
la  Ruftie,"  i2mo,  1760.  "  Hilloire  de  Chriftine  Reine 
de  Suede,"  iamo,  1762.  This  is  his  beft  work,  and 
has  merit;  but  the  Englifh  translation  of  it,  publifhed  at 
London,  1766,  furpalTes  the  original.  It  is  the  per- 
formance of  a  lady  whofe  elegant  tafte  in  the  Belles  Lettres 
deferves  greater  praife  than  is  in  the  power  of  thefe  fheets  to 
confer. 

LACOMBE  de  Prezel  (Hovore),  brother  of  the  former, 
born  at  Paris,  1725,  the  author  likewife  of  many  dictionaries, 
in  the  tafte  of  the  times,  which  feems  to  be  the  age  among 
the  French  for  fubjecting  all  fubje&s  to  alphabetical  order. 
His  moft  ufeful  publications  are,  "Dictionnairedu  Citoyen," 
2  vols.  8vo.  1761.  "Diclionnaire  de  Jurisprudence,"  3  vols, 
8vo,  1763.  *«  Les  Penses  de  Pope,  avec  fa  vie,"  i2mo,  1766. 
"  Dictionnaire  de  Portraits  et  d'Anecdotes  des  Hommes  ce- 
lebres,"  2  vols,  8vo,  &c.  He  is  not  to  be  confounded  with 
another  author  of  the  fame  time,  name,  and  nation,  who 
has  left  a  very  ufeful  di&ionary  of  old  French,  1  vol,  8vo, 

LACTANTIUS  (Firmian),  or  LUCIUS  CJELIUS 
(Firmianus),  an  eminent  father  of  the  church,  was,  as 
fome  fay,  an  African,  or,  according  to  others,  a  native  of 

Fermo, 
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Fermo,  a  town  in  the  marche  of  Ancona,  whence  he  is 
fuppofed  to  have  taken  his  furname.  Arnobius  was  his 
preceptor.  He  ftudied  rhetoric  in  Africa,  and  with  fo  great 
reputation,  that  Conftantine  the  Roman  emperor  appointed 
him  preceptor  to  his  fon  Crifpus.  This  brought  him  to 
court ;  but  he  was  fo  far  from  giving  into  the  pleafures  or 
corruptions  incident  to  that  ftation,  that,  amidft  very  great 
opportunities  of  a  mailing  riches,  he  lived  fo  poor  as  even 
frequently  to  want  neceffarks.  He  is  the  moil  eloquent  of  ail 
the  ecclefiaftical  L  atin  authors.  He  formed  himfelf  upon 
Cicero,  and  wrote  in  fuel"1  a  pure,  fmooth,  and  natural,  ftyle, 
and  fo  much  in  the  tafte  and  manner  of  the  Roman  orator, 
that  he  is  generally  diftinguifhed  by  the  title  of  "  The 
Chriuian  Cicero."  We  have  feveral  pieces  of'  his,  the  prin- 
cipal of  which  is  his  "  Inftitutiones  Divine,"  in  7  books : 
he  compofed  them  about  the  year  320,  in  defence  of  Chrifti- 
anity,  againft  all  its  oppoters.  Of  this  treatife  he  made  an 
abridgement,  whereof  we  have  only  a  part,  and  ad.ied  it  to 
another  tradl:,  "  De  Ira  Divina."  He  had  before  written  a 
book.  "  Dc  Operibus  Dei,"  in  which  he  proves  the  creation 
of  man,  and  the  divine  providence.  St.  Jerome  mentions 
other  works  of  our  author,  as,  "  Two  Books  to  JEfcle- 
piades;"  "  Eight  Books  of  Letters ;"  a  book,  intituled, 
"  The  Feftin,"  compofed  before  he  went  to  Nicomedia;  a 
poem  in  hexameter  verfe,  containing  a  defcription  of  his 
journey  thither;  a  treatife,  intituled,  "  The  Grammarian  ;" 
and  another,  "  De  Perfecutione  i ,'pj  ,"  but  all  thefe  are  loft. 
Several  others  have  been  falfely  attributed  to  him ;  as,  the 
poem  called  "  The  Phoenix,"  which  is  the  production  of  a 
pagan,  and  not  of  a  Chnftian.  The  poem  "  Upon  Eafter," 
indeed,  appears  to  have  been  written  by  a  Chriftian,  but  one 
who  lived  after  the  time  of  Lactantius;  that  "  Of  the  Paffion 
of  Chrifl"  is  not  in  his  ftyle.  The  "  Arguments  upon  the 
Metamorphofes  of  Ovid,"  and  the  rt  Notes  upon  the  Thebaid 
of  Statius,"  have  for  their  true  author  Lactantius  Placidius 
the  grammarian. 

The  character  of  Ladtantius  as  a  Chriftian  writer  is,  that  he 
refutes  paganifm  with  great  ftrength  of  reafoning.  He  treats 
divinity  too  much  as  a  philofopher.  He  did  not  underftand 
thoroughly  the  nature  of  the  Chnftian  myfteries,  and  has 
fallen  into  feveral  errors.  His  works  have  gone  through  a 
great  number  of  editions,  the  firft  of  which  was  pubhlhed  at 

[p]  The  piece,    firft    puhlifhed   by  century,  as  is   fhewn  by  father  Nourri, 

Baluze,    M    De   Morte    perfecutorum."  who  put   out   a  new    edition   in    1710. 

•was  not  written  by  l/iclantius,  butpr<  -  The  defi^n  of  it  is  to  (hew,  that  all  the 

bably  by  Lucius  Cheilitis,    who  flou-  perfecut^rs  of  Chriftiaoity  came  to  a 

rilhed  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  miferable  end. 
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Rome,  in  1468,  folio  ;  and  the  laft,  which  is  the  mod  ample, 
at  Paris,    1748,  in  2  vols,  4to. 

LACY  (John),  an  excellent  actor  in  the  time  of  Charles 
II.  and  fo  great  a  favourite  with  that  monarch,  that  he  had 
his  picture  drawn  in  three  different  characters.  As  well  as  a 
play-actor,  he  was  alfo  a  refpectuble  play-writer  ;  and  we  have 
three  comedies!  under  his  name,  "  The  Dumb  Ladv;"  "  The 
Old  Troop,  or  Monfieur  Ragon;"  and  "  Sir  Hercules  Buf- 
foon." Langbaine  fays  of  him,  that  the  "  next  age  will 
never  have  his  equal,  at  Jeaft  not  his  fupeiior,"  as  an 
actor. 

LACYDAS,  a  Greek  philofopher  of  Cyrene,  and  difciple 
of  Arcefilaus,  whom  he  fucceeded  in  the  direction  of  the 
fecond  academy.  He  was  highly  efieemed  by  Attalus,  who 
gave  him  a  garden,  in  which  he  might  give  lectures.  Attalus 
wanted  to  have  him  at  court,  but  Lacydas  replied,  that  ths 
portraits  of  kings  were  to  be  contemplated  only  at  a  diOance. 
This  philofopher  difgraced  himfelf  by  the  magnificence  with 
which  he  buried  a  favourite  goofe,  and  died  of  excels  of 
drinking  about  212  vears  before  Chrift. 

LADVOCAT  (John  Baptist),  a  learned  Frenchman, 
was  librarian  and  a  profefTbr  in  the  Sorbonne,  and  died  in 
1766.  He  was  the  author  of,  1.  "  Diclionnaire  Geogia- 
phique  portatif,"  in  8vo;  an  qfeful  work,  and  often  printed  ; 
and,  what  may  feem  curious  to  us,  the  author  publimed  it 
under  the  fictitious  name  of  Volgicn;  and  pretended  it  to  bs 
a  tranflation  from  the  Enoiih,  in  order  to  give  credit  to  it. 
Nay,  he  even  printed  the  Englifh  along  with  it,  as  the 
original.  1.  "  Diclionnaire  Hiftorique  portatif,"  in  2  vols. 
8vo.  This  is  little  more  than  an  abridgement  of  Moreri, 
with  additions.  3.  "  Hebrew  Grammar,"  for  the  ufe  of  his 
pupils,    17445  in  8vo. 

LtELIUS  (Caius),  a  Roman  conful  in  the  year  140 
before  Chrift,  and  the  friend  of  Scipio  Africanus  the  younger. 
He  was  eminently  diitinguilhed  by  his  valour  in  Spain,  and 
was  no  lefs  famous  for  his  tafte  in  eloquence  and  poetry. 
]t  is  thought  that  he  had  fomething  to  do  in  the  comedies  of 
Terence  ;  but  it  is  certain,  that  he  often  and  iuccefsfully 
excelled  his  oratory  in  behalf  of  his  clients.  Laelius  and 
Scipio  ufed  to  retire  from  Rome,  and  amufe  themfelves  with 
gathering  flates  and  pebbles  on  the  fea-fhore.  Menage  tells 
apleafant  ftorv  of  one  Johannes  Bonardus,  who  translated  the 
paffage  in  Cicero  relating  to  this  circumftance  or  Scipio  and 
Lalius,  "  calculos  et  conchyla  in  lktoribus  lectitare,"  "  they 
read  books  which  treated  of  chefs  and  chefs-boards. 

LAE&  (Peter),  a  Dutch  painter,  furnamed  Bamboche, 
on  acc®imt  of  ins  lingular   deformity.     He  painted  trifling 
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fubjects,  but  with  much  fpirit  and  elegance.  He  was  a  very 
facetious  and  amiable  man,  and  died  in  1675.  Some  of  his 
works  were  in  the  Orleans  cohesion. 

LAET  (John  de),  an  Indian  director,  and  diftinguifhed 
by  his  knowledge  in  hiftory  and  geography,  was  born  at 
Antwerp,  and  died  there  in  1640 ;  leaving  fome  very  ufeful 
works  behind  him.  1.  "  Novus  Orbis,  Leyden,  1633/'  ^n 
folio.  He  tranflated  it  himfelf  into  French  ;  and  it  was 
printed  again  at  Leyden  in  1640,  in  folio.  2.  "  Hiftoria 
naturalis  Brafiliae,"  in  folio,  with  cuts.  3.  '  De  Regis 
Hifpanize  Regnis  et  Opibus,"  in  8vo.  4.  "  Refpublica 
Belgarum."  5.  "  Gallia.''  6.  "  Turcici  Imperii  Status." 
7.  "  Perfici  Imperii  Status."  The  four  laft  little  works, 
printed  by  Elzivir  in  2410,  treat  in  a  general  way  of  the 
climate,  produce,  religion,  manners,  civil  and  political  go- 
vernment, of  thefe  feveral  ftates  ,  and  have  ferved  at  leaft 
as  a  good  model  for  future  improvements.  A  more  con- 
iiderable  work  employed  the  laft  years  of  Laet's  life ;  and 
that  was  an  edition  of  "  Vitruvius,"  which  was  printed  alfo  by 
Elzivir,  1649,  in  folio  ;  accompanied  with  the  notes  of  learned 
men,  and  pieces  of  other  writers  upon  the  fame  fubjecl:. 

LyEVINVS  (Torrentinus),  commonly  called  Vander 
Beken  or  Torrenti.v,  a  very  learned  man,  was  a  native  of 
Ghent,  and  bred  in  the  univerfity  of  Louvain,  where  he 
ftudied  law  and  philofophy.  He  afterwards  made  the  tour  of 
Italy,  where  his  virtues  obtained  him  the  friendfhip  of  the 
moft  illuftrious  perfonages  of  that  time,  as  the  cardinals 
Sirlet,  Borromeus,  and  Moron,  as  alfo  Manutius,  de  Gam- 
bara,  &c.  On  his  return  into  the  Low  Countries,  he  was 
made  canOn  of  Liege,  and  afterwards  became  vicar-general  to 
Erneft  de  Baviere,  the  bifhop  of  that  fee.  At  length,  having 
executed  an  ambaffage  to  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  with  fuitable 
abilities,  he  was  deemed  worthy  of  the  bifhopric  of  Antwerp, 
in  which  he  fucceeded  Francis  Sonnius,  the  firft  prelate  of 
that  fee.  Hence  he  was  tranflated  to  the  metropolitical  church 
of  Mechlin,  and  died  there  in  1595;  having  founded  a 
college  of  Jefuits  at  Louvain,  the  place  of  his  education,  to 
which  he  left  his  library,  with  feveral  medals  and  other 
curiofities.  Laevinus  compofed  feveral  poems,  fome  of 
which,  dedicated  to  pope  Pius  V.  procured  him  the  character 
of  being,  after  Horace,  prince  of  the  Lyric  poets;  and  alfo 
publimed  an  edition  of  "  Suetonius,"  with  excellent  notes. 

LiEVlUS,  an  ancient  Roman  poet.  It  is  uncertain  at 
what  peiiod  he  lived,  but  probably  before  Cicero.  He  wrote 
a  poem  called  "  Eratopaegnia,  or  Love-Games,"  two  lines  of 
which  are  preierved  in  Aulus  Gellius,  (fee  Beloe's  tranflation 
of  that  author).  Laevius  alfo  compofed  a  poem,  entituled, 
"  The  Centaurs,"  which  is  quoted  by  Feltus, 
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LAFITAU  (Joseph  Francis),  a  French  Jefuit,  dif- 
tinguifhedby  his  tafte  for  belles  lettres  and  hiftory,  died  about 
1755.  He  was  a  mifliouary  among  the  Iroquois;  and  his 
work,  intituled,  "  Mceurs  des  Sauvages  Americains,  com- 
pareesaux  Mceurs  dcs  premiers  temps,"  and  printed  at  Paris, 
1723,  in  2  vols.  4to,  is  much  eileemed. 

LAFITAU  (Peter  Francis),  born  at  Bonrdeaux,  in 
1685,  of  mean  parents,  but,  by  the  exertion  of  his  talents, 
role  to  be  bifhop  of  bifteron.  He  made  himfelf  acceptable  to 
Pope  Clement  IX.  by  his  facetioufnefs,  and, proved  himfelf 
deferring  ot  his  good  favour  by  the  exemplary  manner  in 
Which  he  performed  the  duties  of  his  diocefe.  He  wrote 
various  works,  in  which  his  talent  for  ridicule  was  more 
confpicuous  than  his  judgement  or  learning.  He  died  in 
1746. 

LAGERLOOF  (Peter),  an  accomplifhed  and  learned 
Swede,  and  profeffcr  of  eloquence  at  Upfal.  He  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  king  of  Sweden  to  write  the  ancient  and  modern 
hiftories  of  the  Northern  parts  of  Europe.  He  wrote  many 
works,  and  his  Latin  was  much  eileemed  by  his  country- 
men. 

LAGUNA  (Andrew),  a  phyfician,  born  at  Segovia  in 
1499,  and  was  high  in  the  confidence  of  the  emperor  Charles 
V.  at  whofe  court  he  pafied  a  confiderable  part  of  his  life. 
He  publilhed  "  Annotations  upon  Dioicorides ;"  and  an 
"Epitome  of  the  Works  of  Galen,"  with  a  life  of 'this 
author;  and  "  A  Treatife  of  Weights  and  Meafures."  He 
was  a  refpedlable  critic,  and  died  in  1560. 

LAINEZ  (Alexander),  a  good  French  poet,  was  born 
in  1650,  at  Chimay,  in  Hainault,  and  was  of  the  fame 
family  with  father  Lainez,  fecond  general  of  the  Jefuits. 
Ke  was  educated  at  Rheims,  where  the  vivacity  and  pleafantry 
of  his  wit  procured  him  an  acquaintance  with  the  chief 
pe;fons  of  the  town,  and  an  admittance  amongft  the  beft 
companies.  At  length  he  came  to  Paris,  and  attended  the 
chevalier  Colbert,  colonel  of  the  regiment  of  Champagne,  to 
whom  he  read  lectures  upon  Liw  and  Tacitus.  Several 
other  officers  of  the  army  attended  thefe  lectures,  making 
their  remarks,  and  propofing  their  difficulties,  which  pro- 
duced very  agreeable  and  ufeful  conversions.  Some  time 
afterwards,  Lainez  travelled  into  Greece,  and  vifited  the  ifles 
of  the  Archipelago,  Conftantinople,  Alia  Minor,  Palcftine, 
Egypt,  Malta,  and  Sicily.  Thence  he  made  a  tour  through 
the  principal  towns  of  Italy,  and,  returning  through  Swit- 
zetlaud  into  France,  arrived  at  Chimay  in  a  very  bad  equi- 
page ;  lb  that  he  was  conftrained  to  live  obfeurely,  and  had 
done  lo  for  two  years,  when  the  abbe  Faultrier,  intendant  of 
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Hainault,  having  received  orders  from  the  king  to  feize  fome 
fcandalous  libels  that  were  handed  about  upon  the  frontier  of 
Flanders,  forced  himfelf  by  violence  into  his  chamber.  There 
'he  found  Lainez  wrapped  up  in  an  old  morning-gown,  fur- 
rounded  with  a  heap  of  papers,  all  in  the  greateft  confufion. 
He  accofted  him  as  a  guilty  perfon,  and  feized  his  papers. 
Lainez  anfwered  with  modeity,  proved  the  injuftice  of  the 
fufpicion,  and  the  examination  of  his  papers  added  conviction 
to  his  arguments.  The  abbe  Faultrier  was  much  pleafed  to 
find  him  innocent;  and,  havingjrad  this  occalion  of  knowing 
his  merit,  took  him  home  with  him,  got  him  new-rigged 
(for  Lainez  had  then  no  cloaths  in  the  world  befides  the 
aforefaid  tattered  night-gown),  gave  him  both  lodging  and 
diet,  and  treated  him  as  a  friend.  Four  months  after,  Lai- 
nez followed  his  benefaftor  to  Paris,  and  lived  with  him  at 
the  arfenal;  but,  in  half  a  year's  time,  finding  the  little  re- 
flraint  this  laid  him  under  not  at  all  agreeable  to  his  fpirit, 
he  obtained  leave  to  retite.  This  being  granted,  he  made  an 
excurfion  to  Holland,  to  vifit  Bayle ;  and  then  croffed  the 
water  to  England,  whence,  at  {aft,  he  returned  to  fettle  at 
Paris,  where  he  pafTed  his  days  betwixt  itudy  and  pleafure, 
efpecially  that  of  the  table.  He  was  a  great  poet,  a  great 
cb.ffic,  and  a  great  geographer,  and,  if  poffible,  a  Hill 
greater  drinker.  Nobody  exaclly  knew  where  he  lodged. 
When  he  was  carried  homeward  in  any  body's  chariot,  he 
always  ordered  himfelf  to  be  iet  down  on  the  Pont-neuf, 
v.  hence  he  went  on  foot  to  his  lodgings.  His  friends,  who 
were  verv  numerous,  and  among  them  fcveral  perfons  of 
diitinguifhed  birth  as  well  as  merit,  never  gave  him  any 
trouble  on  that  head.  They  did  not  care  where  he  lodged, 
if  they  could  often  have  the  happinefs  of  his  company.  His 
converfation  at  once  charmed  and  inftrucled  them.  He  was 
lively,  agreeable,  fruitful,  and  brilliant.  He  talked  upon  all 
kinds  o\  fubjecYs,  and  talked  well  upon  all.  He  was  a  perfect 
matter  of  Latin,  Italian,  Spanifh,  and  of  all  the  belt  authors 
in  each  of  thofe  languages.  The  greateft  part  of  the  day  he 
uiually  devoted  to  his  itudies,  and  the  reft  was  paffed  in 
plealure.  As  one  of  his  friends  expreffed  his  furprize  to  fee 
him  in  the  king's  library  at  eight  in  the  morning,  after  a  repair 
ot  twelve  hours  the  preceding  evening,  Lainez  anfwered  him 
in  this  diflich  extempore  : 

**  Regnat  no&ecalix,   volvuntur  biblia  mane, 
♦'  Cum  Phocbo  Bacchus  dividit  imperium." 

He  died  at  Paris,  April    18,   17 10.     Although   he  com- 
pofed  a  great  deal  of  poetry,  yet  we  have  little  of  it  left, 

becaufe 
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becaufe  he  fatisfied  himfelf  with  reciting  his  verfes  in  com- 
pany, without  communicating  them  upon  paper.  The 
greateft  part  of  his  pieces  were  made  ui  company,  over  a 
bottle,  and  extempore:  fo  that  they  are  Short,  but  Sprightly, 
eafy,  full  ot  wit,  anjd  very  ingenious*  Alrooft  all  his  papers 
came  into  the  hands  of  Dr.  Chambou,  his  phyfician. 

LAIRESSE  (Gerard),  an  eminent  Flemifh  painter, 
was  born  at  Liege,  in  1640,  His  father,  who  was  a  tolera- 
ble painter,  put  his  fon  firft  to  ftudy  the  belles  lettres,  poetry, 
and  mufic,  to  the  laft  of  which  Gerard  dedicated  a  day  in 
every  week  ;  but  at  length  taught  him  to  defign,  and  made 
him  copy  the  heft  pictures,  particularly  thofe  of  Bartholet 
Fiamael,  a  canon  of  that  city.  At  the  age  of  fifteen,  Gerard 
began  to  paint  portraits  tolerably  :  fome  hiftorical  pieces, 
which  he  did  for  the  electors  of  Cologne  and  Brandenburgh, 
contributed  to  make  him  known,  and  gave  him  great  reputa- 
tion. The  eaie  with  which  he  got  his  money  tempted  him  to 
part  with  it  as  eafily,  and  run  into  expence.  He  was  fond  of 
drefs,  and  making  a  figure  in  the  world;  he  had  alio  an  am- 
bition to  pleafe  the  ladies,  the  livelinefs  of  his  wit  compensa- 
ting, in  fome  degree,  for  the  deformity  of  his  peri'on.  But 
one  of  his  miftrefies,  whom  he  had  abandoned,  to  revenge 
his  contempt,  having  wounded  him  dangeroufly  with  a  knife, 
made  him  refolve  to  avoid  fuch  fcrapes  for  tiie  future,  and  by 
marrying  put  an  end  to  his  gallantries.  Being  fettled  at 
Utrecht,  and  very  low  in  purfe,  he  was  feized  with  a  con- 
tagious diftemper';  and,  his  wife  lying-in  at  the  fame  time,  he 
was  reduced  to  offer  a  picture  to  fale  for  prefent  fupport, 
which,  in  three  days  time,  was  bought  by  a  Hollander  of 
fortune,  who  engaged  him  to  so  to  Amflerdam.  Accord- 
ingly Laireffe  fettled  himfelf  there;  and  his  reputation  rofe  to 
fo  high  a  pitch,  that  the  Hollanders  eileem  him  the  belt 
hiftory-painter  of  their  country,  and  commonly  call  him  their 
fecond  Raphael ;   Hemfkirk  is  their  firft. 

His  manner  was  grand  and  poetical;  he  was  a  perfect 
mailer  of  hiftory,  allegory,  and  fable  ;  his  invention  was 
quick,  nor  had  his  tafte  of  defigning  any  thing  of  the  Flemifli 
manner.  His  pictures  are  diftinguifhed  by  the  grandeur  of 
the  corapoiition,  and  by  the  back  grounds,  rich  in  architec- 
ture, an  uncommon  circumftance  in  that  country.  Yet,  it  is 
certain,  his  figures  are  often  too  ihoit,  and  Sometimes  want 
gracefulnefs.  Laireffe  was  fond  of  Pouffin's  and  Pietro  Fefta's 
manner.  A  voyage  to  Italy  would  have  given  his  figures 
more  delicacy  and  dignity.  With  fuch  great  talents,  nobody 
had  it  more  in  his  power  to  arrive  at  perfection  than  he.  At 
length,  borne  down  with' infirmities,  aggravated  by  the  lofs  of 

his 
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Lis  eye-fight,  he  finished  his  days  at  Amfterdam,  in  1 7 1 1 ,  at 
the  age  of  7 1 . 

He  had  three  fons,  of  whom  two  were  ^ painters  and  his 
difciples.  He  had  alfo  three  hrothers,  Erneft,  James,  and 
John:  Erneft  and  John  painted  animals,  and  James  was  a 
rlower-painrer.  He  engraved  a  great  deal  in  aqua-fortis. 
His  work  confifts  of  256  plates,  great  and  frriall,  more  than 
the  half  of  which  are  by  his  own  hand ;  the  others  are  en- 
graved by  Poole.  Serge,  Glauber,  he.  Laireile  wrote  an. 
excellent  book  Upon  the  art,  which  has  been  translated  into 
Englifli,  and  printed  both  in  4to  and  8vo  at  London. 

L^vlS,  a  courtezan  of  fuch  renown  and  antiquity,  that, 
like  Homer,  it  is  faid,  feveral  cities  claimed  the  giory  of  her 
birth  ;  but  that  honour  is  moft  generally  given  to  Hyccara, 
a  city  of '.Sicily.  However  this  be,  it  is  agreed  on  all  hands 
that  (he  was  taken  from  her  native  place  when  young  (about 
feven  years  of  age)  by  Nicils,  the  Athenian  general ;  who 
plundered  it,  and,  among  other  fpoils,  carried  her  away  into 
Greece.  Thus  tranfplanted,  lhe  fettled  at  Corinth,  which 
was  the  fitted  place  in  the  world  for  a  woman  who  refolved. 
to  let  up  as  a  lady  of  pleafure  [qJ;  and  fhe  managed  her 
buiinefs  fo  well,  and  obtained  fuch  a  reputation  in  it,  that  no 
one  of  her  profeffion  ever  fucceeded  better.  The  temple  of 
Venus  feems  to  have  been  the  place  of  rendezvous,  where 
thefe  ladies  flood  to  be  hired,  It  is  undifputed,  that  they  had 
a  conilderable  ihare  in  tie  public  drd  fhip  ot  that  temple; 
there  being  an  ancient  law  at  Gofinth,  bv  which  it  was 
enacted,  that,  when  the  citv  mould  make  public  application 
to  Venus  for  any  important  favour,  they  fliould  gather  upas 
many  courtezans  as  could  be  found,  to  aflift  at  the  proceffion  ; 
and  praying  to  that  goddefs,  that  they  fliould  continue  the 
lafl  in  her  temple.  It  was  alfo  an  artiele  of  their  creed,  that  the 
courtezans  had  very  much  contributed  to  the  prelervation  of 

[qJ  According  to  Plutirch,  fhe  w-s  know  her  bufinefs  to  perfection. "  Lais, 

fold  amongft  the  reft  of  the  inhabitants,  accordingly,  became  one  of  the  moft 

and   carried  into  Peloponnefus,  to  Co-  celebrated  courtezans  of  the  age.     The 

rinth,  being  ftill  a  virgin.     It  has  been  painters  frequented  her  houfe,  in  order 

faid,  that  fhe  was  firft  debauched  by  the  to  t;)ke  a  copy  of  her  fine  breaft;  and 

famous  Apelles.     She  was  hut  a  yqung  Apelles,  as   a   painter,  no  doubt  made 

girl,  fays  this  ftory,  when  thai  prince  of  ufe  of  thp  fame  original.  Athenaeus,  lib. 

painters,  feeing  her  return  from  the  w'i'Hj  t^.    p.  5  S  3.     Biylo,  indee ',  discredits 

was  ftruck  with  her  beauty  ;  and   pre-  this    ftory,  on  account  of   the  teeming 

vailed  on  her  to  go  along  with  him  to  a  anachronifms  of  the    aje   of    Apelles; 

feaft,  where  he  was  to  meet  feveral  of  but  this  perhaps  will  not  be  thought  a  fuf- 

his  friends :  and  that  thefe  rallied   him  ficient  reafon,   when   we  corrfider  the 

for  bringing    a  raw   girl    infieid  of  a  uncertainty  of  the  ancient  chronology  ; 

court;  zan  to  them.  "  Do  not  you  trouble  however  that  be,  it  is  certain,  the  ftory 

yourfelves  about  that,"   replied  he,  u  1  is  entirely  in  character,  the  painters  at 

fhal!  inftruct  her  in  fuch  amanner,  that,  this  day  hiring  the  molt  beautiful  prof- 

before  three  years  are  paft,  fhe  fhall  titutes  for  the  fame  purpofe. 
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Greece,  by  the  prayers  they  offered  up  to  Venus  at  Xerxes *s 
invafion  ;  and  the  citizens  ufed  to  promife  a  certain  number  of 
thofe  creatures  to  that  goddefs,  if  me  granted  their  peti- 
tion [r]. 

Lais  knew  how  to  turn  this  profligate  fuperftition  to  her 
own  advantage.  She  gave  out,  that  it  was  revealed  to  her 
by  Venus,  that  fhe  lhould  fignalize  herfelf,  and  acquire  con* 
iiderable  riches.  The  goddefs  having  appeared  to  her  in  a 
cream  at  night,  and  informed  her  of  the  arrival  of  fome  lovers 
who  were  immenfely  rich,  this  device  brought  in  cuftorners 
cf  all  ranks  and  occupations  ;  the  mofl  illuftrious  orators,  as 
•well  as  the  moft  unfociable  philofophers,  fell  into  the  fnare, 
and  became  her  admirers.  Hence,  upon  the  fame  prin- 
ciple, and  with  the  fame  trading  craft,  as  loon  as  fhe  found 
the  demands  increafe,  fhe  railed  her  price,  fo  that  fhe  got  a 
great  deal  of  money  ;  for  a  vaft  number  of  the  richefl  men 
ilocked  to  her  from  allpaits  of  Greece  ;  nor  would  fhe  ad- 
mit  any  man  who  did  not  come  up  to  the  extravagance  of  her 
demands  :  this  gave  rife  to  the  proverb  among  the  Greeks  : 
"  It  is  not  in  every  man's  power  to  fail  to  Corinth."  Her 
demands  were  generally  complied  with  ;  yet  fometimes  there 
happened  a  mortifying  difappointment.  The  famous  orator 
Demcft-henes  went  on  purpofe  to  Corinth,  to  pais  a  night 
with  her  :  Lais  afked  him  ten  thoufand  drachms,  or  about 
31 7I.  The  orator  was  ftruck  with  amazement  ;  and,  perfesc~Uy 
frightened  at  her  faucy  extravagance,  left  her,  confoling 
himfelf  with  this  fententious  piece  of  phiiofophy  "  I  will  not 
buy  repentance  at  fo  dear  a  rate." 

But  Ariilippus,  the  founder  of  the  Cyrenaic  philofophers, 
was  of  a  different  way  of  thinking.  In  reality,  that  philofo- 
pher  was  the  ntteil  perfon  in  the  world  to  be  a  keeper  of  fuch 
an  unreftrained  harlot  at  Lais.  He  was  quite  eafy  with  re- 
gard to  the  fidelity  of  his  miftreffes ;  he  entertained  no 
troublefome  jealoufies  about  them,  not  at  all  caring  what 
favours  they  beftowed  elfewhere.  The  courte?,an  accordingly 
indulged  her  fancy  to  the  utmoft.  Thefe  creatures,  it  is  ob- 
ferved,  while  they  proftitute  themfelves  for  hire  where  they 
have  no  affection,  are  not  without  their  amorous  intercourfes, 
to  which  love,  pure  love,  is  the  fole  unadulterated  motive. 
Diogenes  enjoyed  this  delightful  envied  happinefs.  That 
Cynic  became  fenfible  of  the  power  of  her  charms,  and  found 
her  very  kind  ;  fhe  felt  a  particular  relifh  in  his   naftinefs,  fo 

[r]  Xenoplion,  the  Corinthian,  made  crated  twenty-five  virgins  to  the  fervice 

fuch  a  promife  in  cafe  he  fhould  he  con-  of  Venus,  ami  offered  them  during  the 

queror  at  the  Olympic  games;  and,  hav-  ceremony   of   the   facrifice,  which    he 

ing  gained  the  victory,  performed    his  made  to  that  goddefs,  after  his   retsrn 

l>romife  very  punctually.     He  confe-  from  the  Olympic  games. 

that 
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That  his  poverty  was  no  bar  to  his  pleafure  ;  as  fhe  admitted 
him,  without  a  fee,  for  her  own  gratification.  This  was 
reprefenred  to  Aiiftippus  by  his  fervant,  who  could  not  bear 
to  fee  bis  mafter  fpend  fuch  large  fums  as  he  did  upon  our  har- 
lot :  but  it  was  to  no  purpofe.  Ariftippus  anfwered,  "  1  pay  her 
well,  not  to  prevent  others  from  enjoying  her,  but  that  I  may 
enjovher  myfelf."  Neither  was  this  enjoyment  at  all  difturbed 
by  being  told,  tbat  Lais  had  no  love  for  him  :  "  I  do  not  ima- 
gine "  replied  he,  *♦  that  the  wine  1  drink,  or  the  fifh  I  eat, 
love  me,  and  yet  I  take  a  pleafure  in  living  upon  them." 
Even  Diogenes  made  fport  with  his  brother  philofopher  on  the 
occafion  :  "  You  lie  with  a  common  whore,"  favs  the  Cynic  ; 
"  either  forfake  her,  or  be  a  Cvnic  like  me."  "  Do  you 
think  it  ridiculous,"  replied  Ariftrppus,  "  to  embark  in  a 
Hup,  which  has  carried  feveial  other  paffengers  [s]  r" 

TafToni  gives  us  a  very  diverting  defcription  or  the  drefs,  in 
which  thefe  two   philofophers  ufed  to    ramble  about  Lais's 
bo*ufe.     What  a  pretty  thing,  fays  that  author,  was  it  to  fee 
Diogenes  the  Cynic,  with  a  cloak  of  coarfe  cloth,  all  ragged 
and  patched,  with    a   dirtv  face,  without   a  fhirt,  nally  and 
Jousfy,  fetting  up  for  a  lover,  and  walking  before  the  famous 
Lais's  door  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  to  fee  his  rival,  Arif- 
tippus,   all  perfumed,  neatly  drelTed,    fpitting  civet,  looking 
with  an  evil  eye  upon  the  other,  and  climbing  upon  the  wall ; 
while  the  lady  ftands  at  her  window,  delighted  not  a  little  with 
their  walking  in  the' dew  |~t].     Ariftippus,  however,  was  no 
flave  to  this  paffion  ;  he  did  not  indeed  efcape   that  reflexion 
among  the  gibers,  but  he  anfwered  very  appofitely,  "  I  keep 
Lais,  am  not  kept  by  her  ;  I  go   to  Lais's   houfe,  I  have  a 
right  to  do  it ;  but  (lie  does  not  govern  or  rule  over  me  ;  I  am 
the  matter  of  this  correfpondence,  and  can  put  a  ftop  to  it 
whenever  1  pleafe."     The  report  of  her  afpiring  at  univerfal 
monarchy,  by  the  force  of  her  charms,  is  entirely  in  character ; 
and  greatly  countenanced  by  the  few  exceptions  to  it,  which  we 
meet  with  in  ancient  writers.     Bayle,  with  all  his  diligence, 
was  able  to  find  but  one  inftance,  in  which   me  fuffered  a 
defeat :  which  was  in  attempting  to  fubdue  the  continency  of 
Xenocrates.     It  feems  file  laid  a  wager,  that  fhe  would  oblige 
that  philofopher  to  divert  himfelf  wTith  her  at  the  fport    of 
love  :  to    which  end,  lhe  feigned   to  be   frighted,  and,  with 
that  pretence,  took  fandiuary  in  his  houfe,  continuing  there 
all  night :  but  he  did  not  touch  her.     When  the  wager  was 

[s]   Athenseus  ubi  fupra.   Baylc  fays  Bourdeaux. 
there  is,  in   Du    Verdier's  Bibliotheq.         [t]  Taffoni's   Penfieri  dlverfi,  1.  7. 

Franc,  p.  9S9,  a  very  pretty  poem  upon  c.  ir.  p.  zi'o. 
this   fubjea,  by    Peter  de  Brad),    of 

de- 
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demanded,  *'  I  did  not  pretend,"  faid  fhe,   u  to  lay  a  wageT 
about  a  mere  block,  but  about  a  man." 

It  is  not  doubted  but  fhe  had  a  monument  raifed  to  her  by 
the  Greeks  :  Tatian  charges  it  upon  them,  and  mentioned 
the  fculptor's  name,  Turnus  [o].  Such  an  inftance  of  devo- 
tion is  agreeable  enough  to  the  debauched  manners  of  the 
Corinthians.  It  is  much  more  remarkable,  that  a  woman, 
who  had  followed  the  trade  of  a  proftitute  all  her  life,  mould 
herfelf preferve  ftill  a  heart  fuiceptible  of  real  love;  and  to 
that  decree  as  to  leave  Corinth,  where  fhe  had  always  a 
crowd  of  lovers,  and  pafs  into  I  heiiaiy,  to  meet  a  young 
man  called  hippolochus,  with  whom  fhe  was  paffionately 
in  love.  In  this  fiep  foe  departed notoriouflv  from  her  cha- 
racter; and  in  this  country  The  fell  a  faci  ifice  to  the  envy  and 
jeaiouiy  raifed  by  her  beauty-  Her  rivals  here,  feeing  them- 
ielves  fo  much  eclipied,  became  defperate,  and  refolved  to  get 
rid  of  her  at  any  rate  :  cruelty  is  the  proper  food  of  revenge  : 
thefe  furies,  having  conducted  her  into  the  temple  of  Venus, 
there  floned  her  to  death.  I  he  temple  afterwards  carried  a 
mark  exprefiive  of  that  crime,  being  called  "  The  temple  of 
Venus  the  manflaycr ;"  or,  ''Venus  prophaned  [x]."  A 
tomb  was  alio  built  to  Lars,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Peneus, 
where  Ihe  was  interred,  on  which  an  infeription  was  put,  to 
the  following  purport:  '"  Proud  Greece,  invincible  by  her 
courage,  has  been  vanquished  by  the  heavenly  beauty  of  this 
Lais,  whom  Love  begot,  and  Corinth  educated.  Here  fhe 
lies  in  the  celebrated  fields  of  ThefTaly."  The  Corinthians 
alio,  in  the  fuburbs  of  that  city,  creeled  a  monument  to  her, 
on  which  -was  engraved  the  figure  of  a  lionefs,  refting  her 
fore  feet  on  a  ram.  This  is  the  account  of  this  courtezan's 
death,  which  is  given  by  Plutarch.  However,  this  opinion 
has  not  been  univerfaliy  embraced;  fome  authors  afferting, 
that  fhe  was  choaked  with  an  olive  ftone,  in  which  cafe,  as 
Bayle  obferves,  her  death  had  happened  much  like  that  of 
Anacreon.  This  was  a  glorious  death,  continues  Bayle,  for 
a  perfon  who  had  ccnfecratcd  herfelf  to  the  fervice  of  Venus; 
it  was  dying  in  the  bed  of  honour,  and  when  file  was  giving 
fignal  proofs  of  her  loyalty.  Lais,  in  her  profefTion,  did 
what  Vefpafian  required  from  the  emperors  in  theirs.  There 
are  authors  who  differ  from  Plutarch  alfo  with  regard  to  her 
age  when  fhe  died,  and  tells  us  that  Lais  lived  to  be  old, 
and  turned  bawd.  This  fhe  is  reproached  with  by  Claudian  : 
"  Ihus  the  Corinthian  Lais/'  fays  he,  "  grown  rich  by  the 

f  u]  Whence  Bayle  infers,  that  Turnus    him  by  Pliny,  or  any  other  writer, 
muft  have  been  a  very  famous  matter  in         [x]  The  firft  of  thefe  names  is  given 
his  art  ;  and  yet  no  mention  is  made  of    by  Plutarch,  the  other  by  Athenstus. 
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iove  of  young  men,  and  the  fpoils  of  two  feas,  when  old 
age-  came  upon  her,  when  the  crowd  of  lovers  forfook  her, 
when  ihe  was  obliged  to  he  all  night,  and  there  was  feidoin 
any  knocking  at  her  door,  when  file  was  frightened  at  her 
own  face  i'a:n  in  the  glafs  ;  yet  fhe  could  continue  her  an- 
cient trade;  lhe  turned  bawd,  and,  though  a  decrepit  old 
woman,  fhe  could  not  leave  her  beloved  itew ;  her  inclina- 
tions were  (till  the  fame,  though  fhe  could  not  gratify  them. 
This  laft  mifery  is  the  natural  confequence,  and  therefore 
furely  a  moff.  providential  punifhment  of  this  vice."  The 
truth  of  this  flory  mull  reft  upon  the  author,  and,  perhaps, 
may  be  nothing  more  than  a  poetical  piece  of  imagery.  The 
circumflance  of  being  frightened  at  the  fight  of  her  face  in  the 
glafs  was  apparently  borrowed  from  an  epigram  of  Plato, 
tranflated  into  Latin  by  Aufonius,  wherein  fhe  is  reprefented 
making  the  following  Ipeech  :  "  I  Lais,  now  grown  an  old 
woman,  eonfecrate  my  looking-glafs  to  Venus.  Let  her, 
whofe  beauty  is  everlafling,  ufs  it  everlaftingly  ;  for  my  part, 
1  have  no  longer  any  occaflon  for  it,  iince  I  do  not  care  to  fee 
myfelf  in  it  as  1  am  now,  and  i  cannot  fee  myfelf  as  I  was 
formerly." 

LALLI  (John  Baptist),  an  Italian  poet  of  Orfia  in 
Italy,  and  who  died  in  1637,  was  author  of  many  poems. 
His  eompofitions  prove,  that  he  would  have  been  an  excellent 
puet,  if  his  more  important  avocations  had  allowed  him  ieifure 
and  opportunity  to  cultivate  his  genius.  His  principal  work 
is  on  the  deflruelion  of  Jerufalem,  the  diction  of  which  is 
elevated.  He  wrote  alfo  ';  L'iEneide  traveftita,"  and  various 
other  poems, 

LALLY  (Thomas  Arthur  Court),  lieutenant-general 
in  the  fervrce  of  France,  was  an  lriihman,  whole  family  had 
followed  the  fortunes  of  James  II.  He  was  a  gallant  foldier, 
but  a  ra:h  and  precipitate  man.  Being  appointed  commander 
in  the  Eall:  Indies,  he  conducted  himfelf  with  various  fuccefs, 
till  finally  being  compelled  to  furrender  Pondicherry  to  the 
Englifh,  he  incurred  the  fufpicion  of  treachery.  Foj  this  he 
was  tried,  condemned,  and  executed.  His  fon,  count  Lalli, 
obtained  a  repeal  of  his  fentence,  and  was  reitored  to  his 
father's  fortunes  and  eftates. 

LAMBECIUS  (Peter),  a  learned  German  writer,  was 
born  in  1628  at  Hamburg,  but  went,  while  very  young,  into 
Holland,  by  the  direction  of  Lucas  Holftenius,  keeper  of  the 
Vatican  library,  who  was  his  maternal  uncle,  and  defrayed 
the  expence  of  his  education.  From  Holland  he  removed  to 
Paris ;  and  made  fo  quick  a  proficiency  in  literature,  that  at 
nineteen  he  obtained  a  good  reputation  in  the  learned  world, 
by  a  work,  intituled,  "  Lucubrationum  Gallianarum  Prodro- 

mus ;" 
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mus;"  which  is  in  fact,  an  EfTay  on  Aulus  Gellius ;  it  was 
printed  at  Paris  in  1647.  After  this,  he  was  retained  by 
Charles  de  Montchal,  archbiihop  of  Thouloufe,  in  whofe 
houfe  he  refided  for  eight  months,  and  was  two  years  in 
Rome  with  cardinal  Barberini.  He  had  taken  his  degree  of 
doctor  of  law  in  France  fome  years  before;  and  being  ap- 
pointed profeflor  of  hiftory  in  1651,  at  Hamburg,  he  re- 
turned to  his  native  place,  fettled  there,  and  was  made  re  ft  or 
of  the  college  in  1660.  But  in  this  ftation  he  met  with  a 
thoufand  vexations,  being  accufed  of  hi  terodoxy,  and  even  of 
atheifm ;  and,  while  his  labours  and  writings  were  bitterly 
cenfured,  his  fcholars  riotoufl)  refufed  all  obedience  to  him. 
To  provide  a  comfortable  refource  again  ft  thete  troubles,  he 
married  a  perfon  with  a  large  eftate  ;  but  this  match  proved  the 
completion  of  his  misfortunes.  His  wife  was  old,  and  lo 
covetous,  that  fhe  would  not  fuffer  her  hufband  to  touch  any 
of  her  pelf.  She  declared  her  mind  fo  foon  upon  this  fub- 
jeft,  that  the  nuptials  had  not  been  celebrated  a  fortnight, 
when  Lambecius,  difgufted,  and  weary  of  his  condition,'  left 
his  houfe  and  his  native  country,  with  a  refolution  never  to 
return.  Herein  he  did  no  more  than  follow  the  advice  of  the 
queen  of  Sweden,  who  fuggefted  this  retreat  to  him.  The 
firft  route  he  tool;  was  to  the  court  of  Vienna,  where  he  had 
the  honour  of  paying  his  refpefts  to  the  emperor  of  Germany  ; 
but  he  haftened  thence  to  Rome,  and  there  publicly  profeffed 
himfelf  a  roman  catholic.  It  was  this,  at  the  bottom,  that 
had  been  the  fource  of  all  his  perfecutions  at  Hamburg.  The 
truth  is,  that  he  had  been  many  years  a  convert  to  the  roman 
faith.  The  work  was  begun  bv  Nihufius,  a  famous  prolelyte 
to  that  religion,  who  had  the  direction  of  his  ftudies  in  Hol- 
land ;  after  which  Sirmond,  the  jefuit,  completed  the  bufinefs 
at  Paris,  fo  early  as  1647  :  and,  though  he  kept  his  con- 
verfion  a  fecret,  continuing  outwardly  to  profefs  Lutheranifm, 
yet  the  courfe  of  his  education  abroad  made  it  more  than  fuf- 
pefted  by  his  countrymen  at  home,  who  could  not  be  im- 
pofed  upon  by  the  mafk  which  he  put  on  of' conforming  to 
the  eflablifhed  religion.  Returning  towards  the  end  of  1662 
to  Vienna,  the  emperor  received  him  gracioufly,  and  for  a 
prefent  fubliftence  made  him  his  fublibrarian :  and,  May 
1663,  he  fucceeded  to  the  port  of  principal  library-keeper,  to- 
gether with  the  title  of  counfellor  and  imperial  hiftoriogra- 
pher. 

He  held  this  place  as  long  as  he  lived,  and  acquired  a  great 
reputation  by  the  books  he  publifhed.  He  died  in  1680,  and 
was  fucceeded  in  the  librarian's  place  by  Daniel  Nepelius, 
who  fays  he  died  of  a  dropfy. 

Befides 
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Befides  the  efiay  on' Gellius,  he  publifhed  "  OriginesHam- 
burgenfes,  five  liber  rerum  Hamburgenf.  primus — ab  ann. 
808  ad  ann.  1225,  he.  Hamb.  1652,"  4-to.  He  defigned  to 
bring  down  the  hiftory  to  bis  own  time  ;  but  he  publifhed 
only  "  Liber  fecundus  Per.  Hamb.  ab  A.  C.  1225  ad  A.  C. 
1292,  &c.  Hamb.  1661,"  4to.  To  which  is  added,  among 
other  curiofities,  "  A  differtation  upon  an  afs  playing  on  the 
harp,  which  is  engraved  on  a  tomb-ftone  in  the  ca  hedral 
church."  He  difplayed  great  learning  in  his  "  Animadver- 
fiones  ad  Codini  Origines  Conftantinopolitanas  et  ad  Anonynii 
excerpta,  et  ad  Leonis  Imp.  oracula,  Paris,  1665,"  fob  He 
alio  publifhed  fome  orations  in  1660,  and  a  catalogue  of  the 
JV13S  in  the  emperor's  library  at  Vienna.  This  was  divided 
into  8  volumes,  folio  ;  but  was  left  incomplete.  It  was  done 
in  a  critical  and  hiflorical  manner,  and  contains  many  curious 
particulars.  In  this  he  diftinguilhed  himfetf  from  other  com- 
pilers of  catalogues  ;  and  has  been  copied  lately  among  our- 
felves,  in  the  catalogue  of  the  Harleian  MSS  in  the  Britifh 
Mufeum,  which  treafure  was  firft  opened  for  public  ufe  in 

1759- 

LAMBERT    (Anne    Therese,  Marquife  de),  a  moft 

ingenious  French  lady,  was  daughter  of  a  mailer  of  the 
accounts,  and  born  at  Paris  in  1647.  She  loft  her  father  at 
three  years  old;  and  her  mother  re-married  to  the  ingenious 
Bachaumont,  who  took  a  lingular  pleafure  in  cultivating  the 
happy  talents  of  his  daughter-in-law.  She  was  married  to 
Henry  Lambert,  marquis  of  S.  Bris,  in  1666,  and  loft  him 
in  1686.  After  this,  fhe  had  long  and  painful  law-fuits, 
where  her  All  was  at  ftake;  but,  fucceeding  at  length,  fhe 
fettled  in  Paris,  and  kept  a  houfe,  where  it  was  an  honour  to 
be  admitted.  All  the  polite  among  the  lettered  tribe  reforted 
thither,  for  the  fake  of  converfation ;  for,  it  feems,  hers  was 
almoff.  the  only  houfe  that  was  free  from  the  malady  of  gaming ; 
and  Fontenelle  has  taken  notice,  that  the  delinquents  in  this 
way  would  frequently  glance  a  ftroke  at  madame  de  Lam- 
bert's. This  lady  died  iri  1733,  aged  86  ;  having  been  the 
authorefs  of  fome  very  pleafing  productions,  which  have  been 
collected   and  printed  in   2  vols.   i?.mo.     The  principal  are, 

1.  "  Avis  d'une  mere  a  fon  his,  or  d'une  mere  a  fa  fille." 
Thefe  are  not  dry  precepts,  in  a  dida£t ic  way,  but  the  eafy 
and  elegant  effufions  of  a  noble  and  delicate  fpirit.  2.  "  Nou- 
vclles  Reflexions  fur  les  femmes."  3.  "  Traire  de  1' Ami- 
tie."  "  Her  treatife  upon  Friendship,"  lays  Voltaire,  "  fhews 
that  me  deferved  to  have  friends."     4.  "  Traite  de  la  Veilleffe." 

2.  "  La  Femme  Hermite;"  and  feveral  fmall  pieces  of 
morality  and  literature.  Fine  fenfe,  fine  tafte,  and  a  line 
fpirit,  run  through  all  her  works. 

Vol.  IX.  O  LAM- 
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LAMBERT  (John),  major-general  in  the  parliament- 
army,  was    originally  a  lawyer.     On  the  commencement  of 

the  civil  war,  he  enteted  into  the  army  of  the  parliament, 
and  was  eminently  distinguished  in  the  battbs  of  Nafeby  and 
Fife.  'It  was  piincipally  through  Lam'xn's  means  that 
Cromwell  was  declared  Protector;  but  he  fleadily  oppoied  his 
being  made  king.  Cromwell  is  fuppofed  not  to  have  for- 
given this,  and  contrived  to  have  Lambert  degraded.  On  the 
Reftoration  he  was  excepted  from  the  aft  of  indemnity,  but, 
being  taken,  was  tried  and  condemned.  His  fentence,  how- 
ever, was  not  executed,  for  he  was  reprieved,  and  banilhed 
to  Guernfey,  where  he  fpent  the  remainder  of  his  life. 

LAMBERT  (Claude  Francis),  a  French  writer,  and 
author  of  numerous  compilations  and  romances,  the  principal 
of  which  is  a  "  Literary  Hifbry  of  Louis  XIV."  for  which 
he  had  a  pennon  given  him.     He  died  in  1764. 

LAMBERT  "(George),  a  hndfcape-painter,  at  firft 
imitated  Wooton,  was  a  very  good  mailer  in  the  Italian  ftyle, 
and  followed  the  manner  of  Gafper,  but  with  more  richnefs 
in  his  compofitions.  His  trees  were  in  great  taite,  and 
grouped  nobly.  He  executed  feme  fcenes  for  the  play-houfe, 
which  were  much  admired;  and,  in  conceit  with  Scott, 
fainted  fix  large  pi&ures  of  their  fettlements  for  the  Eafi> 
India  company,  which  are  depofited  at  their  houfe  in  Leaden- 
hall-ftreet.     Died  Feb.  I,  1765, 

LAMBERT  (John  Henry),  one  of  the  molt  profound 
mathematicians  of  the  eighteenth  century,  born  at  Mul- 
hauzen,  in  Alface,  in  1728.  He  was  author  of  various  in- 
genious and  learned  treatifes,  particularly  one  on  the  orbits  of 
comets.  He  alio  wrote  various  traces  in  the  "  Memoirs  of 
Berlin,  Munich,  &c."  His  great  character  was  perfpicuity 
and  originality.  He  was  admired  by  Gefner,  and  has  been 
extolled  by  Wyttenbach.     He  died  of  a  confumption  at  Berlin 

in  1 777-- 

LAIVlBIN"  (Denys),  a  noted  commentator  upon  the 
dailies,  was  born  in  1516  at  fviontrevil  inPicardy,  i  province 
of  France.  Applying  himfeif  with  indefatigable  induftry  to 
polite  literature,  he  made  an  extraordinary  progrefs,  efpecially 
in  the  critical  knowledge  of  the  claflic  authors.  After  fome 
time  he  was  taken  into  the  retinue  of  cardinal  Francis  de 
Toumon,  whom  he  attended  into  It^ly,  where  he  continued 
feveral  years.  On  his  return  to  Paris,  he  was  made  king's 
profeffor  of  the  belles  lettres,  which  he  had  taught  before  at 
Amiens.  He  published  commentaries  upon  Plautus,  ucre- 
tius,  Cicero,  and  Horace;  he  translated,  into  Latin,  Ariftotle's 
morals  and  politics,  and  feveral  pieces  of  Demoflhenes  and 
^Lfchines.     He  died,  in    1572,  of  grief,  for  the  lofs  of  his 
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friend  Peter  Ramus,  who  had  his  throat  cut  in  the  grand 
mafTacre  of  the  proteftants  on  the  infamous  vefpers  of  St. 
Bartholomew.  Lambin  was  not  without  apprehenfions  of 
fuffering  the  fame  fate,  notwithstanding  he  was  otherwife  a 
good  catholic.  He  was  married  to  a  gentlewoman  of  the 
Urfin  family,  by  whom  he  had  a  fon,  who  furvived  him,  and 
published  fome  of  his  pofthumous  works. 

The  character  of  his  genius  is  feen  in  his  writings,  by 
which  he  acquired  the  reputation  of  a  great  fcholar;  but  the 
prodigious  heap  of  various  readings,  with  which  he  loaded  his 
commentaries,  render  them  very  tedious.  That  upon  Horace 
is  generally  moft  eOeemed;  and  that  upon  Cicero  the  leaft, 
on  account  of  the  liberty  he  has  taken  to  change  the  text, 
without  any  authority  from  the  manufcripts,  and  againft  all 
the  printed  editions  of  that  author.  Thefe  are  his  principal 
works:  "  Commentarii  in  ^Emilium  Probum  feu  Cornelium, 
Nepotem;  in  Horatium;  in  Plautum;  in  Lucretium ;  in 
Ciceronem."  "  De  Utilitate  Linguae  Graecce  &  recta  Grse- 
corum  Latine  interpretandorum  Ratione."  "  Oratio  de  Ra- 
tionis  Principatu  &  recta  Inftitutione."  "  Oratio  habita 
pridie  quaru  Lib.  tert.  Ariftotehs  de  Republica  explicaret." 
"  De  Philofophia  cum  Arte  dicendi  conjungenda  Oratio." 
<c  Annotationes  in  Alcinoum  de  Doctrina  Platonis."  *'  Vita 
Ciceronis  ex  ejus  Operibus  collecta."  "  Epiftolae  praifatoriae.'* 
"  Epifto'se  familiares."  "  Ariftotelis  politica  &  Libri  de 
Moribus.  Lambino  Interprete."  "  Adverfariae  Demoilhenis 
&i£febinis  Oraticnes  in  Linguam  Latinam  tranflatae,  ore." 

LAMBRUiN  (Margaret),  deferves  to  be  recorded  for 
her  courage,  as  much  as  any  ©f  the  heroines  of  ancient  Rome. 
She  was  a  Scotch  woma.»,  one  of  the  retinue  of  Mary  queen 
of  ScSts,  as  was  alfo  iier  hufband,  who  dying  of  grief  for 
the  -laical  end  of  that  princefs,  his  wife  took  up  a  reibiution 
ofre..nging  the  death  of  both  upon  queen  Elizabeth.  For 
that  parpofe,  me  put  on  a  man's  habit;  and,  afluming  the 
name  of  Anthony  Sparke,  repaired  to  the  court  of  the  queen 
of  England  ;  carrying  always  with  her  a  brace  of  piftols,  one 
to  kill  Elizabeth,  and  the  other  to  fhoot  herfeif,  in  order  to 
avoid  the  hands  of  juftice  ;  but  her  defign  happened  to  mif 
carry  by  an  accident  which  faved  the  queen's  life  One  dav, 
as  fhe  was  pulhing  through  the  crowd  to  come  up  to  her. 
majefty,  who  was  then  walking  in  her  garden,  fhe  chanced  to 
drop  one  of  her  piftols.  1  his  being  feen  by  the  guards,  fhe 
was  i'eized,  in  order  to  be  {cnt  immediately  to  prifon;  but  the 
■1,  not  fufpecting  her  to  be  one  of  her  own  fex,  had  a 

nd  firft  to  examine  her.  Accordingly,  demanding  her 
name,  country,  and  quality,  Margaret  replied  with  an  un- 
moved fteadtnefs,  t4  Madam,  though  I  appear  in  this  habit, 

O  2,  I  am 
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I  am  a  woman ;  my  name  is  Margaret  Lambrun ;  I  wax 
feveral  years  in  the  fervice  of  queen  Mary,  my  miftrefs,  whom 
you  have  fo  unjuftly  put  to  death;  and,  by  her  death,  you 
have  alfo  caufed  that  of  my  hufband,  who  died  of  grief  to  fee 
fo  innocent  a  queen  perifh  fo  iniquitoufly.  Now,  as  I  had 
the  greateft  love  and  affection  for  both  thefe  perfonages,  I 
refolved,  at  the  peril  of  my  life,  to  revenge  their  death  by 
killing  you,  who  are  the  caufe  of  both.  I  confefs  to  you, 
that  i  fuffered  many  ftruggles  within  my  breaft,  and  have 
made  all  poffible  efforts  to  divert'my  refolution  from  under- 
taking fo  pernicious  a  defign,  but  all  in  vain  :  1  found  myfelf 
neceflitated  to  prove  by  experience  the  certain  truth  of  that 
maxim,  that  neither  reafon  nor  force  can  hinder  a  woman 
from  vengeance,  when  ihe  is  impelled  thereto  by  love."  As 
much  reafon  as  the  queen  bad  to  be  enraged  with  this  dif- 
courfe,  ihe  beard  it  with  coolnefs,  and  anfwered  it  calmly: 
"  You  are  then  perfuaded,  that,  in  this  action,  you  have 
done  your  duty,  and  latisfied  the  demands  which  your  love  for 
your  miftrefs  and  for  your  fpoule  indifpenfably  required  from 
vou;  but  what  think  you  now  is  it  my  duty  to  do  to  you?" 
This  woman  replied,  with  the  fame  unmoved  hardinefs:  "  I 
will  tell  you  frankly  my  opinion,  provided  you  will  pleafe  to 
let  me  know,  whether  you  put  this  queftion  in  the  quality  of 
a  queen,  or  in  that  of  a  judge  r:'  To  which  her  majefty 
profeffing  that  of  a  queen;  "  Then,"  faid  Margaret,  "  your 
majefty  ought  to  grant  me  a  pardon."  "  But  what  affurance 
orfecurity  can  you  give  me,"  fays  the  queen,  "  that  you  will 
noc  make  the  like  attempt  upon  fome  other  occafion?" 
Lambrun  replied  ;  "  Madam,  a  favour  which  is  given  under 
fuch  refbraint  is  no  more  a  favour ;  and,  in  fo  doing,  your 
majefty  would  aft  againft  me  as  a  judge."  The  queen, 
turning  to  fome  of  her  council,  fays,  "  1  have  been  thirty 
years  a  queen,  but  do  not  remember  to  have  had  fuch  a  lecture 
ever  read  to  me  before:"  and  immediately  granted  the  pardon 
entire  and  unconditional,  againft  the  opinion  of  the  prelident 
of  her  council,  who  thought  her  majefty  obliged  to  punifli 
fo  daring  an  offender.  And,  this  conhdered,  Lambrun  gave 
an  excellent  proof  of  her  prudence,  in  begging  the  queen  to 
extend  her  generoiity  one  degree  farther,  and  grant  her  a  fafe 
conduct  till  flic  fhould  be  let  upon  the  coaft  of  France;  with 
which  Elizabefc*^complied. 

LAiVlI  (Bernard),  born  at  Mons,  of  a  noble  family.  He 
was  a  great  favourer  of  the  opinions  of  Defcartes,  which  in- 
volved him  in  various  perfecutions  and  difficulties.  He  was 
a  good  and  amiable  man,  and  author  of  various  works,  which 
were  generally  well  received.  Of  thefe  the  philosophical  are 
the  belt,  and,  in  particular,  his  "  Differtation  on  the  Sciences, 
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amd  the  Manner  of  itudying  them."  In  this  he  quotes  the 
principal  authors  who  deferve  mention.  He  wrote  alfo  "  The 
Art  of  Speaking;  with  Reflections  on  the  Art  of  Poetry.'* 
When  this  was  prefented  to  cardinal  Camus,  "  this,"  fays 
he,  "  is  doubtlefs  an  excellent  art;  but  who  fhall  teach  us  the 
art  of  holding  ones  peace?"  The  vivacity  of  his  temper  was 
the  occafion  of  many  Angularities  in  his  compofiiions ;  but 
he  was  on  the  whole  very  eftimable,  both  as  a  man  and  a 
writer.     He  died  at  Rouen  in  17 15. 

LAMl  (i  >om.  Francis),  of  a  noble  family  of  Mont- 
grean  a  village  in  the  diocefe  of  Chartres,  at  firfl  bore  arms, 
but  afterwards  became  an  ecclefialtic  He  was  a  man  of 
amiable  manners,  excellent  heart,  and  exemplary  piety,  of 
all  which  his  writings  bear  ample  teftimony.  His  tract,  on 
knowledge  ot  ourltlves  has  pafTed  through  feveral  editions  ; 
and  his  anfwer  to  the  atheiftical  publications  of  Spinoza  is 
remarkable  for  the  precifion  of  its  ftyle  and  force  of  its  argu- 
ment. He  appeared  to  have  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the 
human  heart,  was  a  pure  and  elegant  writer,  though  fome- 
times  feeble  and  diffufe,  and  not  always  without  affectation. 
He  died  at  St.  Denys,  very  much  regretted,  and  in  great  re- 
putation, in  1 7 1 1 . 

I -AMI  (John),  profeffbr  of  ecclefiaftical  hiftory  in  the 
univerfity  of  Florence,  is  well  known  in  the  literary  world  by 
various  publications.  He  is  principally  to  be  efteemed  for 
the  edition  of  the  works  of  Meurfius,  in  12  vols,  folio,  which 
he  fuperintended  with  equal  diligence  and  fkill.  He  was  re- 
markable for  his  facetioufnefs  and  wit.  One  day  at  Florence, 
fhe  wing  fome  Swedilh  gentlemen  the  ancient  palace  of  the 
dukes  of  Medicis,  "  There"  faid  he  **  behold  the  cradle  of 
literature;"  then,  turning  to  the  college  of  the  univerfity, 
"  and  there  behold  its  tomb."  He  had  many  peculiarities, 
but  much  learning.     He  died  at  Florence  in  1774* 

LAMIA,  a  celebrated  Grecian  courtezan,  was  daughter 
of  Cleanora,  an  Athenian.  Being  bred  to  muhc,  (he  followed 
the  bufinefs  of  a  player  on  the  flute,  an  occupation  far  from 
reputable.  She  was  at  firfl:  indeed  efteemed  for  her  fkill  in  it, 
being  no  contemptible  performer ;  but  this  trade  foon  led  her 
to  that  of  a  courtezan — facilis  defc en/us  Averni :  the  defcent  from 
one  to  the  other  is  very  prone  and  flippery :  however,  fhe 
managed  her  affairs  very  well  in  it,  i'o  that,  after  feveral 
proftitutions,  file  became  the  concubine  of  Ptolemy  I,  king  of 
Egypt.  With  him  being  taken  prifoner  in  an  engagement  at 
fea,  near  the  ifland  of  Cyprus,  where  Demetrius  Poliorcetes 
gained  the  victory  of  Ptolemy,  fhe  changed  her  malter;  for, 
being  brought  to  Demetrius,  he  was  fo  much  captivated  with 
her,  that  though  fhe  was  much  older  than  he,  and  then  in 
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the  decline  of  her  beauty,  he  took  her  into  his  train,  and  fhe 
was  ever  after  the  moil  beloved  cf  his  miftrefTes.  .This  was 
the  more  remarkable,  as  he  foon  grew  difgufted  with  his  wife 
and  her  declining  age  ;  nor  did  his  other  miftreffes  fpare  their 
railleries  on  this  occafion.  He  once  at  dinner  afked  Demo, 
one  of  thefe  ladies,  wrhat  ihe  thought  of  Lamia,  who  was 
playing  on  the  flute  while  they  were  at  table.  "  She  is  an 
old  woman,"  anfwered  Demo.  When  the  defert  was  brought, 
*'  Do  you  fee,"  laid  he  to  Demo,  "  how  many  things  Lamia 
fends  me?"  "My  mother,"  replied  Demo/  "  would  fend 
you  a  great  many  more,  if  you  would  alfo  lie  with  her." 
The  truth  is,  Lamia  fupplied  the  decays  of  beauty  by  other 
equally  impreiTrve  charms. 

What  wonder,  that  a  prince,  fo  fhamefully  lafcivious, 
became  the  fcorn  and  contempt  cf  the  graver  part  of  his 
court,  and  that  all  were  not  able  to  conceal  their  indignation? 
We  are  sold,  that,  his  ambafladors  coming  from  him  to  the 
court  of  Lylimachus,  this  prince,  at  his  leifure  hours,  file  wed 
them  the  marks  of  a  lion's  claws  in  his  arms  and  thighs,  and 
gave  them  an  account  of  his  fight  with  that  wild  beaft  with 
which  he  had  been  fhut  up  by  king  Alexander;  whereon  the 
ambaffadors  anfwered  with  a  fmile,  that  "  their  king  had  alfo 
been  feverely  bit  in  the  neck  by  a  wild  beaft  called  Lamia." 
All  this  while,  the'miflrefs  bafked  and  revelled  in  the  funfhine 
of  the  royal  bounty,  which  flowed  fo  liberally  upon  her,  that 
no  kind  of  magnificence  was  fpared  in  her  manner  of  living. 
Did  the  miftreffes  of  kings  ufe  to  take  delight  in  immortalizing 
their  names  by  ttately  buildings?  Lamia  copied  the  example; 
and,  among  other  edifices,  built  a  very  beautiful  portico  at 
Lycone.  To  fupport  her  extravagances,  the  Athenians  were 
loaded  with  taxes ;  and  none  vexed  them  more  than  the 
order  Demetrius  gave  them,  to  find  him  immediately  two 
hundred  and  fifty  talents.  The  monev  was  raifed  with  fever ity 
and  hafte;  and,  when  it  was  ready,  he  commanded  them  to 
fend  it  to  Lamia,  and  to  the  other  courtezans  who  waited 
upon  her:  "  It  is  forfoap,"  faid  he.  This  fpeech,  and  that 
■ufe  of  the  monev,  chagrined  the  Athenians  more  than  the  lofs 
of  it.  Yet  Lamia  was  not  fatisfied  :  over  and  above  thefe 
funis,  fhe  obliged  feveral  perfons  to  furnim  her  with  money 
for  an  entertainment  ihe  was  preparing  for  Demetrius;  upon 
which  ihe  fpent  fuch  a  prodigious  lum,  that  a  writer  of 
"comedies  not  unjuftly  ilyled  her  "  Helepolis,"  i.  e.  The  con- 
queror of  cities. 

Notwithstanding  thefe  moll  tyrannical  opprefTions,  the 
enflaveu  Athenians  adored  the  tyrant,  and  carried  their  adula- 
tions to  that  extravagant  height,  as  to  build  a  temple  to  this 
couitczan,   under  the  name  of   Venus   Lamia.     Demetrius 
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himfelfwas  furprifed  at  it,  and  declared  publicly,  that  there 
was  not  then  one  citizen  at  Athens  who  had  any  courage. 
Thefe  are  the  chief  particulars  recorded  of  this  famous 
courtezan  ;  but  we  have  no  account  eithei  of  her  birth  or  her 
death.  As  to  the  reft  of  her  character,  it  is  faid,  (he  excelled 
in  witty  fayings  and  fmart  repartees. 

LAMPE  (Frederic  Adolphus),  profeffor  of  theology 
at  Bremen,  where  he  died  in  1729.  He  was  author  of 
numerous  works,  the  molt  celebrated  of  which  is  at  raft  "  De 
Cymbalis  Veterum." 

LAMPLUGH  (Thomas),  archbifnop  of  York,  afrer  the 
Revolution.  He  was  of  Queen's  college,  Ox'ord,  and  in 
1676,  made  bifhop  of  Exeter.  When  the  prince  of  Orange 
landed,  he  exhorted  the  people  of  his  diocefe,  in  a  public 
addrefs,  to  adhere  to  king  James,  but,  on  the  approach  of 
the  prince,  fled  with  precipitation  to  London.  He  foon 
afterwards  placed  the  crown  on  the  prince  of  Orange's  head, 
and  was  made  archbifnop  of  York.  A  fermon  of  his  is 
extant  from  Luke  ix,  55  6. 

LAMPRID1US  (iELius),  a  Latin  hiftorian,  who  flourifh- 
ed  under  the  emperors  Dioclefian  and  Conftantine,  in  the 
fourth  century.  We  have  of  his  writing  the  lives  of  four 
emperors,  viz.  Commodus,  Antoninus,  Diadumenus,  He- 
liogabalus;  the  two  laft  of  which  he  dedicated  to  Condantine 
the  Great.  The  firft  edition  of  Lampridius,  which  was 
printed  at  Milan,  afcribes  to  him  the  life  of  Alexander  Se- 
verus ;  though  the  manufcript  in  the  Palatine  library,  and 
Robert  a  Porta  of  Bologna  give  it  to  Spartian.  As  they 
both  had  the  fame  furname,  JrA'ius,  fome  authors  will  have 
them  to  be  one  and  the  lame  perfon.  Vopifcus  declares,  that 
Lampridius  is  one  of  the  writers  whom  he  imitated  in  his 
"Life  of  Probus." 
.  LAMPRID'US  (Benedict),  of  Cremona,  a  celebrated 
Latin  poet  in  the  fixteenth  century.  He  followed  John  Lal- 
cars  to  Rome,  and  there  taught  Greek  and  Latin.  After 
the  death  of  pope  Leo  X.  in  1521,  he  went  to  Padua,  where 
he  alfo  inftrii&ed  youth,  more  for  the  profit  than  the  repu- 
tation of  that  employ.  Then  he  was  invited  to  Mantua  by 
Frederic  Gonzaga,  who  appointed  him  tutor  to  his  foni 
Lampridius  is  faid  to  have  been  of  io  timid  a  nature,  that 
his  friends  could  never  prevail  on  him  to  fpeak  in  public. 
We  have  epigrams  and  lyric  verfes  of  tins  author,  both  in 
Greek  and  Latin,  which  were  printed  feparateiv,  and  alfo 
among  the  "  Delicia"  of  the  Italian  poets.  His  odes  are 
obierved  to  be  grave  and  learned.  In  them  he  aimed 
to  imitate  Pindar;  but  he  wanted  the  force  of  that  unrivalled 
poet. 
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LANCASTER  (Nathaniel),  D.  D.  was  many  years 
rector  of  Stamford  Rivers,  near  Ongar  in  Eflex;  and  author 
of  the  celebrated  "  EiTay  on  Delicacy,    1748."     In  fpeaking  of 
Dr.  Lancafter,  Mr.  Hull  the  comedian,  who  was  his  nephew, 
(in  a  note  on    "  Select.  Letters  between  the  iate  Dutchefs  of 
Somerfet,  Lady  Luxborough,  &c.  £cc.   1768,"  2  vols  8vo.), 
favs,  "  He  was  a  man  of  ftrong  natural  parts,  great  erudition, 
refined  tafte,  and  mafter  of  a  nervous,  and  at  the  fame  time, 
elegant,  ftyle,  as   is  obvious  to  every  one  who  has  had   the 
happinefs  to  read  the  Effay  here  fpoken  of.      His  writings  were 
fewer  in  number  than  their  author's  genius  feemed  to  promife 
to   his   friends,  and  his  publications    lefs    known  than  their 
intrinsic  excellence  deferved.     Had  he  been  as  folicitous,  as  he 
was  capable,    to   inftrudt   and   pleale  the   world,    few  profe- 
writers  would  have  furpafied  him  ;  but,  in  his  latter  years,  he 
lived  a  reclufe,  and,  whatever  he  compofed  in  the   hours  of 
retired  leifure,  he  (unhappily  for  the  public)    ordered   to    be 
burned,   which  was  leligioufly  (I  had  almoft  faid  irreligioufly) 
performed.     He  was  a  native  of  Cheshire;  and,  in  his  early 
years,  under  the   patronage  and  friendlhip  of  the  late  earl  of 
Cholmondelv,  mixed  in  all  the  more  exalted  icenes  of  poliihed 
life,  where  his   lively  fpirit,  and  brilliant  conversation,  ren- 
dered him  univerfaliy  diitinguilhed   and   efteemed;  and  even 
till  within  a  few  months  of  his  deceafe  (near  75  years  of  age) 
thefe  faculties  could  lcarce  be  faid  to  be  impaired.     The  Effay 
on  Delicacy  (of  which  we  are  now  fpeaking),  the  only  material 
work  of  his   which  the  editor  knows   to  have   lurvived  him, 
was  full  printed   in  the  year   1748,  and  has  been  very  judi- 
ciouily  and  ineritorioully  preferved   by   the  late  Mr    Dodfley, 
in  his  Fugitive  Pieces."    Notwithstanding  Mr.  Hull's  affertion, 
that  his   uncle  wrote  nothing  but  the  "  Effay,"  a  fermcn  of 
his,  under  the  title  of  "  Public   Virtue,   or  the  Love   of  our 
Country/'  was  printed  in   1746,  4to.     He  was  alio  author  of 
a  long  anonymous  rhapfodical  poem,  called  "  The  Old  Ser- 
pent,    or    Methodifm    Triumphant,"    4to.      The     doctor's 
imprudence  involved  him  fo  deeply  in  debt,  that  he  was  fome 
time  confined  for  it,  and  left  his  parionage-houfe  in  fo  ruinous 
a  condition,  that  his  fucceffor  Dr-  Beadon  was  forced  entirely 
to    take    it    down.     Pie  died     fune    20,    1775,  leaving   two 
daughters,  one  of  whom  married  to  the  Rev.  Thomas  Weten- 
hall,  of  Chefler,  chaplain    of  a    man    of  war,  and  vicar  of 
WaltLamftow,   Effex,  from  1759  till  his  death  1776. 

LANCELOT  (Claude),  born  at  Paris  in  1019,  had  a 
principal  hand  in  fome  very  ufeful  works,  which  the  Solitaires 
of  Pott  Royal  projected  for  the  education  of  youth.  He 
taught  the  belles  lettres  and  mathematics  in  their  fchool  at 
Pans.    He  was  afterwards  charged  with  the  education  of  the 
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prince  of  Conti ;  but,  being  removed  upon  the  death  of  the 
princefs  his  mother,  he  took  the  habit  of  St  Benedict  in  the 
abbev  of  St  Cyran.  Certain  interline  troubles  arifing  within 
thefe  walls,  he  became  a  victim  among  others;  and  was 
banilhed  to  Ruimperlny,  in  Lower  Britanny,  where  he  died 
in  1695,  aged  79.  His  principal  works  are,  1.  "  Nouvelle 
Methode  pour  apprendie  la  Langue  Latine,  (644,"  8vo. 
This  has  been  looked  upon  as  a  judicious  extract,  from  what 
Valla,  Scaliger,  Scioppius,  and,  above  all,  Sanctius,  have 
written  upon  the  fubject.  Lancelot  is  faid  to  have  been  the 
firfl  who  threw  off  the  ridiculous  cuftom  of  giving  boys  rules 
to  learn  Latin  in  the  Latin  language.  2.  "  Nouvelle  Methode 
pour  apprendie  le  Grec,  1656,"  in  8vo.  Thefe  two  gram- 
mars have  been  translated  into  Englilh,  under  the  title  of 
"  Port- Royal  Grammars."  He  was  alfo  author  of,  or  at 
leaft  affihVd  in,  other  grammars,  as  "  Grammaire  ltalienne, 
Grammaire  Hpagnole,  Grammaire  generate  6c  raifonnee:" 
but  thele  are  upon  a  lefs  extended  plan  than  the  Greek  and 
Latin. 

LANCJEAN  (Remi),  an  eminent  painter,  born  at 
Bruflels,  and  the  moll  accompliihed  difciple  of  Vandyke's 
fchool.  He  has  not  attained  the  delicacy  of  defign  which 
diflinguifhed  his  matter;  but  his  manner  greatly  refembles 
that  of  Vandyke,  and  his  colouring  is  not  much  inferior. 
His  principal  fubjects  were  of  a  religious  kind. 

LANC1SI  (John  Marca),  was  born  at  Rome,  Oct.  26, 
1654.  He  went  through  his  claffical  ftudies  early;  after 
which  he  completed  his  courie  in  philofophy  in  the  Roman 
college,  and  ftudied  divinity  for  fome  time;  but  having,  from 
his  eailier  years,  had  a  turn  to  natural  hiftory,  that  tafte 
engaged  him  to  fludy  medicine,  to  which  he  applied  with 
great  vigour.  Anatomy,  chemiftry,  and  botany,  were  equally 
at  nrft  the  object  of  his  attention ;  he  alfo  fludied  geometry, 
which  he  thought  might  be  of  ufe.  In  1672,  he  was  created 
doctor  of  philofophy  and  phyfic;  and,  in  1675,  obtained  the 
place  of  phvfician  in  ordinary  to  the  hofpital  of  the  Holy 
Ghoft  in  Saffia.  Here  he  made  new  improvements,  by  at- 
tending the  patients,  and  writing  the  hiftory  of  their  feveral 
cafes.  He  quitted  this  pofl  in  1678,  when  he  was  admitted 
a  member  of  the  college  of  St.  Saviour  in  Lauro,  where  he 
fpent  five  years  in  reading  the  bell  authors  upon  phyfic.  In 
1684,  ne  was  appointed  profefTor  of  anatomy  in  the  college  of 
Sapientia,  which  office  he  difcharged  for  thirteen  years  with 
great  reputation.  In  1668,  pope  innocent  XL  chofe  him  for 
his  phvfician  and  private  chamberlain,  though  he  was  not 
above  thirty-four  years  of  age.  This  pope  alfo,  fome  time 
after,  gave  him  a  canon's  Hall  in  the  church  of  St,  Laurence 
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and  St.  Damafcus ;  but  this  he  held  only  during  the  life  of 
that  pontiff,  after  whofe  death  he  resigned  it.  In  1699,  pope 
Innocent  falling  fick,  Lancifi  was  ordered,  among  others,  to 
attend  him:  accordingly,  he  never  left  the  pontiff's  bed-fide 
during  his  whole  illnefs.  After  Innocent's  death,  he  was 
chofen  phyfician  to  the  conclave;  and  Clement  XI,  fiuceedin<T 
to  St.  Peter's  choir,  made  Lancifi  his  frril  phyfician  and 
private  chamberlain. 

The  reft  of  his  life  was  employed  in  the  pra&fce  of  his 
profeflion,  and  in  writing  books.  He  died  Jan.  21,  1720, 
aged  65.  He  had  collected  a  library  cf  more  than  twenty 
thoufand  volumes,  which  he  gave  in  his  life-time  to  the 
hofpital  of  the  Holy  Ghoit,  for  the  ufe  of  the  public,  par- 
ticularly of  the  young  furgeons  and  phyficians,  who  attended 
the  patients  in  that  hofpital.  This  noble  benefaction  was 
opened  in  17 16;  the  pope,  attended  by  a  great  number  of 
cardinals,  being  prefent.  We  mall  give  a  catalogue  of  his 
principal  works  below  [y]. 

LANCRET  (Nicholas),  a  French  painter,  was  born 
at  Paris,  in  1690,  and  had  great  pare  of  his  education 
under  Jillot,  which  was  completed  by  Watteau.  He 
always  propofed  nature  for  his  obje£t,  applied  ftrongly  to 
his  profeffion,  and  tried  to  follow  Watteau's  tafte ;  '  but 
could  never  attain  to  the  neatnefs  of  that  mailer's  pencil, 
nor  to  the  delicacy  of  hisdefign:  yet  his  compofition-*  are 
agreeable.  He  was  of  the  academy  of  Paris,  and  died  there 
in  his  53d  year :  there  are  a  great  many  prints  after  his 
paintings. 

LANCRINCK  (Prosper  Henpicus),  an  excellent 
painter  in  the  Englifh  fchool,  though  of  German  extraction, 
was  probably  born  about  1628.  His  father,  being  a  foldier 
of  fortune,  came  with  his  wife  and  this  only  fon  into  the 
Netherlands ;  and,  that  country  being  then  embroiled  in  a 
war,  procured  a  colonel's  command,  which  he  enjoyed  not 
many  years,  dying  a  natural  death  at  Antwerp.  His  widow, 
being  a  difcreet  woman,  fo  managed  her  fmall  fortune,  as  to 
maintain  herfelf  fuitably  to  her  hufband's  quality,  and  give 

[y]  "  Tohan.  Mar.  Lancifi  srehiatri  fertitio   de  recta  medicorum   ftudiorura 

pontificii     Opera,    quae    haclenus  pro-  inftituenda ;"  "  Hum  an  i  corporis  ana- 

dierunt  omnia,    &c.     Geneva,   1718,"  tomica    fynbpfis;"    "    Epiftola    ad    J. 

2  vol.  4'0.     Tlie  firft  volume  contains  Baptift.  Bianchi  de  humorum  ftcretioni- 

the  following   pieces:  '*   De  fubitaneis  bus    et    genere    ac    praecipue    b;lis    in 

mortibus;  Difftrratio  de    nativis  deque  liepate  feparatione ;''  "  Am  acid  um  ex 

adventitiis  Roman i    cce'i    qnalitatibusj  fanguine  extrahi  queat ;"  (the  negative 

De    noxiis    Paludum    effluviis."      The  had  heeii  maintained  by  B;>yk)  Epifto- 

eon  tents  of    the    fecond     volume    are,  !a>  di.ae  de  triplici  inteftinorum  polypo; 

*'  Differtatio  hiftorica  de  Eovilla  Peite  de    phyfipj?nomia,"    and    many    fmall 

ex    Campanias    fin  i  bus,     an.    17  r  3;"  pieces,  in  Iulian  .is  well  as  Latin. 
-'  Latio  importata,  &c.  1715;"  "  Dif- 

hei; 
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her  fon  a  liberal  education,  defigning  him  for  a  monaftery ; 
but,  earlv  difcovering  a  natural  genius  to  painting,  by  his 
continually  (crawling  on  paper,  ihe  was  obliged  to  comply, 
though  with  the  greateft  reluctance.  She  put  him  to  a 
painter,  from  whom,  it  i^  likely,  he  learned  the  rudiments  of 
his  art;  but  his  chief  preceptor  was  the  city-academy  of 
Antwerp.  His  advances  in  the  fcience  were  prodigious,  and 
his  natural  genius,  being  for  liberty,  led  him  to  landlcape; 
wherein  he  had  the  advantage  of  Mr.  Van  Lyan's  collection, 
which  was  very  large,  and  full  of  curious  pieces  of  all  the 
eminent  matters  of  Europe.  Lancrifock  made  his  principal 
ftudy  after  Titian  and  Salvator  Rofa,  and  was  foon  dif- 
tinguifhed. 

His  mother,  dying,  he  came  to  his  fortune  young;  and, 
being  admired  for  his  performances,  paffed  over  to  England, 
where  he  met  with  a  reception  fui table  to  his  great  merit. 
Admiral  Sir  Edward  Sprag,  being  a  great  lover  of  painting, 
became  his  patron;  and  recommended  him  to  feveral  perfons 
of  quality,  and  virtuoii  of  that  lime.  Among  thefe  was  Sir 
William  Williams,  whofe  houfe  was  finely  adorned  with  this 
mailer's  pictures,  but  not  long  after  unfortunately  burnt;  fo 
that,  of  this  great  painter,  there  are  but  very  few  finifhed 
pieces  remaining,  he  having  bellowed  the  greateft  part  of  his 
time,  while  in  England,  on  that  gentleman's  houfe.  He  was 
alfo  much  courted  by  Sir  Peter  Lely,  who  employed  him  in 
painting  the  grounds,  landscapes,  flowers,  ornaments,  and 
fometimes  the  draperies,  of  thole  pictures,  by  which  he  in- 
tended to  gain  efteem.  As  to  his  performances  in  landlcape 
only,  they  were  wonderful,  both  for  the  invention,  harmony, 
colouring,  and  warmth;  but,  above  all,  furprizingly  beautiful 
and  free  in  their  Ikies,  which,  by  general  confent,  excelled  all 
the  works  of  the  moft  eminent  painters  in  this  kind.  This 
may  appear  by  fome  pieces  of  his,  yet  to  be  feen  in  the  cuftody 
of  Mr.  Henly,  Mr.  Trevox,  and  Mr.  Auften,  the  father  of 
which  lafl  was  his  great  friend  and  patron.  His  views  are 
generally  broken,  rude,  and  uncommon,  having  in  them 
iome  glarings  of  light  we'd  understood,  and  warmly  painted. 
He  painted  a  cieling  at  the  houfe  of  Richard  Lent,  efq.  at 
Caufharn  in  Wiltshire,  near  Bath,  which  is  worth  feeing. 
He  practifed  alfo  drawing  after  the  life,  and  Succeeded  well  ia 
fmall  figures,  which  were  a  great  ornament  in  his  landicapes, 
and  wherein  he  imitated  the  manner  of  Titian.  Lancrinck 
was  of  a  debonnaire  temper;  but  was  thought  to  fhorten  his 
days  by  a  too  free  indulgence  in  the  pleafures  of  Bacchus  and 
Venus;  for  he  died  in  Augufr.  1692.  No  one  of  his  time 
fhewed  greater  love,  and  a  greater  knowledge,  of  painting, 
than  Lancrinck;  witnefs  a  "noble  and  wcll-chofen  collection 
3  of 
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of  pictures,  drawings,  prints,  antique  heads,  and  models, 
that  he  left  behind  him:  moll  of  which  he  brought  from 
abroad. 

LANDA  (Catharine),  deferves  to  be  reckoned  among 
the  learned  ladies,  on  account  of  a  letter  which  fhe  wrote  in 
Latin  to  Peter  Bembus,  which,  with  his  anfwer,  is  printed 
in  that  author's  works.  She  was  eminent  for  her  beauty  no 
lefs  than  for  her  literary  accompHihments. 

LAND1NI  (Christopher),  a  learned  Venetian  of  the 
fifteenth  century.  He  was  author  of  a  tranflation  of  Pliny's 
Natural  Hiftory,  which  was  publifhed  by  Jenfen,  at  Venice, 
in  1476.  He  printed  alfo  "  Commentaries  on  Horace,"  in 
Latin,  which  have  often  been  reprinted,  though  the  firft 
edition  is  moftly  efteemed.  Landini  was  author  too  of  fome 
notes  on  Dante,  though  all  his  works  are  fought  rather  as 
obje&s  of  curiofity,  from  the  time  in  which  they  appeared, 
than  from  their  real  excellence. 

LANDO  (Hortensio),  a  phyfician,  born  at  Milan, 
lived  in  the  fixteenth  century.  He  was  author  of  feveral 
works,  which  he  publifhed  under  fictitious  names.  He  was 
in  particular  foppofed  to  be  the  writer  of  a  dialogue  under  the 
name  of  Ihiloctetes,  which  reflected  on  the  memory  of 
Erafmus.  Lando  alfo  wrote  two  other  dialogues,  one  of 
which  was  called  "Cicero  Relegatus;"  the  other  "Cicero 
Revocatus  ;"  which  have  been  falfely  attributed  to  cardinal 
Alcander.  He  was  alfo  author  of  a  volume  of  letters,  which 
were  publifhed  at  Venice. 

LANDRI,  bithop  of  Paris,  deferves  mention  for  his 
eminent  piety  as  well  as  -charity  during  the  great  famine  which 
diftreffed  that  city  in  651.  He  alfo  founded  the  hoipital, 
which,  in  fucceeding  times,  has  been  called,  the  Hotel- 
Dieu. 

LANE  (Jane),  a  female  of  extraordinary  fagacity,  as  well' 
as  fpirit,  and  merits  a  place  in  Britifh  hiftory  for  being  ac- 
ceffary  to  the  efcape  and  prefervation  of  Charles  II.  after  the 
famous  battle  of  Worcefter.  The  royal  fugitive,  difguifed 
in  her  father's  livery,  rode  before  her  on  horfe-back  from 
Bentley-hall,  in  Sraffordihire,  to  Mr.  Norton's,  near  Briftol. 
Her  fervices  were  amply  rewarded  at  the  Refloration,  and 
ihe  was  afterwards  married  to  Sir  Clement  Lifter,  bait,  of 
Packington-hall,  in  Warwickfhire. 

LAN  FRANC,  an  archbifhop  in  the  eleventh  century, 
was  by  birth  vn  Italian,  and  a  native  of  Pavia,  being  fon  of  a 
counfellor  to  the  fenate  of  that  town;  but,  lofing  his  father 
in  his  infancy,  he  went  to  Bologna.  Hence,  having  pro- 
iecuted  his  ftudies  for  fome  time,  he  removed  into  France  in 
the   reign  of  Henry  I,  and  taught  fume  time  *t  Avranches; 

but, 
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but,  being  robbed,  and  tied  to  a  tree  on  the  road,  in  a  journey 
which  he  made  to  Rouen,  he  continued  in  that  condition  till 
next  day  ;  when  being  releafed  by  forae  paffengers,  he  retired 
to  the  abbey  of  Bee,  lately  founded,  and  there  took  the  monk's 
habit.  He  was  elected  prior  of  this  religious  houfe  in  1044; 
and,  in  IO49,  made  a  journey  to  Rome,  where  he  declared 
his  fentiments  to  pope  Leo  IX.  againil  the  doctrine  of  Be- 
renger;  for  Berenger  had  written  him  a  letter,  which  gave 
room  to  fufpedt  Lanfranc  to  be  of  his  opinion.  Soon  alter, 
he  aflifted  in  the  council  of  Verceil,  where  he  expreflly  op- 
pofed  Berenger's  notions.  He  returned  a  fecond  time  to 
Rome  in  1059,  and  ailii'ed  in  the  council  held  at  the  Lateran 
by  pope  Nicholas  11,  in  which  Berenger  abjured  the  doctrine 
that  he  had  till  then  maintained.  Lanfranc  now  obtained  a 
difpenfation  from  the  holy  father,  for  the  marriage  of  Wil- 
liam duke  of  Normandy  with  a  daughter  of  the  earl  of 
Flanders  his  coufm.  On  his  return  to  France,  he  rebuilt  his 
abbey  at  Bee;  but  was  foon  taken  from  it  by  the  duke  of 
Normandy,  who  made  him  abbot  of  St.  Stephen's  at  Caen  in 
that  province.  This  duke,  coming  to  the  crown  of  England, 
fent  for  Lanfranc,  who  was  elected  archbilhop  of  Canterbury 
in  1070,  in  the  room  of  Stigand,  who  had  been  depoied  by  the 
pope's  legate.  He  was  no  fooner  confecrated  to  this  fee,  than 
he  wrote  to  pope  Alexander  II,  begging  leave  to  reiignit; 
which  not  being  conplied  with,  he  afterwards  fent  ambafTa- 
dors  to  Rome  to  beg  the  pall;  but  Hildebrand  anfwering, 
in  the  pope's  name,  that  the  pall  was  not  granted  to  any 
perfon  in  his  abfence  [z~|,  he  went  thither  to  receive  that 
honour  in  107!.  Alexander  paid  him  a  particular  refpect, 
in  riling  to  give  him  audience :  this  pontiff  had  a  fpecial 
regard  for  him,  having  ltudied  under  him  in  the  abbey  of 
Bee:  and  kilfed  him,  inflead  of  prefenting  his  flipper  for  that 
obeyfance.  Then  Alexander,  not  fatisfied  with  giving  him 
the  ufual  ordinary  pall,  invefled  him  with  that  pall  of  which 
he  himfelf  had  made  ufe  in  celebrating  mafs.  Before  his 
departure,  Lanfranc  defended  the  metropolitical  rights  of  his 
fee  againft  the  claims  of  the  archbilhop  of  York,  and  procured 
them  to  be  confirmed  by  a  national  council  iti  1075,  wherein 
feveral  rules  of  difcipline  were  eftablithed.  At  length,  pre- 
luming  to  make  remonftrances  to  the  Conqueror  upon  fome 
opprefhons  of  the  fubje£ls,  though  he  offered  them  with 
a  becoming  refpect,  the  monarch  received  them  with  difdain  ; 
and  alked  him,  with  an  oath,  if  he  thought  it  poffible  for  a 
Jang  to  keep  all  his  promiies.     From  this  time,  our  archbilhop 

[z]    Rapin,    in    his    "   Hiftory    of    England  both    to   Auftirr,  Julius,  and 
England,*?    obferves,    that   Hildebrand    Honorius,  aichbifhops  of  this  fee.      - 
bad  forgot    that  the  pall    was  fent  to 

loft 
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loft  his  majefty's  favour,  and  was  obferved  afterwards  with  a 
jealous  eye. 

Some  years  before  this,  Gregory  Vlt.  having  fummoned 
him  feveral  times  to  come  to  Rome,  to  give  an  account  of  his 
faith,  at  length  fent  him  a  citation  to  appear  there  in  four 
months,  on  pain  of  fufpenfion  :  Lanfranc,  however,  did  not 
think  p'-oper  to  obey  the  fummons.  He  died  May  28,  1089. 
He  has  the  character  of  a  great  ftatefmam  as  well  as  that 
of  a  learned  prelate.  He  rebuilt  the  cathedral  of  Canterbury, 
re-ell ablifhed  the  chapter  there,  founded  the  hofpitals  of  St. 
Nicholas  at  Herbaldown  and  St.  John  at  Canterbury,  repaired 
feveral  churches  and  monafteries  in  his  diocefe,  obtained  a 
reftoration  of  the  eftates  of  the  church  which  had  been 
alienated,  and  maintained  the  ecclefiaftical  immunities.  A 
remarkable  fuit,  which  he  carried  agaiuft  Odo,  bilhop  of 
Bayeux  and  earl  of  Kent,  put  him  in  pofTeffion  of  five  and 
twenty  eftates,  which  had  been  ufuiped  by  that  prelate. 
Lanfranc,  belides  his  piece  againft  Berenger  already  mentioned, 
wrote  feveral  others,  which  were  publifhed  in  one  volume,  in 
1647,  kv  father  Dom.  Lac  D'Acrie,  a  Benedictine  monk,  of 
the  congregation  of  St.  Maur. 

LANFRANC  (John),  an  Italian  painter,  born  at  Parma, 
l$8r,  died  at  Rome,  aged  66.  Studied  under  Annihal  Car- 
racci.  No  one  came  nearer  than  he  to  the  fore  fhorten- 
ings  of  Correggio.  In  fhort,  he  was  one  of  the  Italian  fchool 
in  its  beft  time. 

LANFRANCO  (Giovanni),  an  eminent  Italian  painter, 
was  born  at  Parma,  on  the  fame  day  with  Domenicbino,  in 
1581.  His  parents,  being  poor,  carried  him  to  Placenza, 
to  enter  him  into  the  fervice  of  the  count  Horatio  Scotte. 
While  he  was  there,  he  was  always  drawing  with  coal  upon 
the  walls,  paper  being  too  frnall  for  him  to  fcrawl  his  ideas 
on.  The  count,  obferving  his  difpofition,  put  him  to 
Auguftus  Caracci ;  afrer  whofe  death  he  went  to  Rome,  and 
ftudied  under  Annibale,-  who  iet  him  to  work  in  the  church 
of'  St.  Jago,  and  found  him  capable  of  being  truftcd  with  the  ■ 
execution  of  his  defigns;  in  which  Lanfranco  has  left  it  a 
doubt  whether  the  work  be  his  or  his  matter's.  His  genius 
lay  to  painting  in  frefco  in  fpacious  places,  as  we  may  per- 
ceive bv  his  grand  performances,  especially  the  cupola  of 
Andrea  de  Laval,  wherein  he  has  fucceeded  much  better  than 
in  his  pieces  of  a  lefs  fize.  The  gulf  of  his  defigning  he 
took  from  Annibale  Caracci ;  as  long  as  he  lived  under  the 
difcipline  of  that  illufcrious  m after,  he  was  always  correct ; 
but,  after  his  matter's  death,  he  gave  a  loofeto  the  impetuofity 
of  genius,  without  minding  the  rules  of  art.  He  joined 
witn    his    countryman    Sifto    Badalocchi,    in    etching    the 

hiftories 
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hiftories  of  the  Bible,  after  Raphael's  painting  in  the  Vatican; 
which  work,  in  conjunction  with  Badalocehi,  he  dedicated  to 
his  matter  Annibale.  Lanfranco  painted  the  hiftory  of  St. 
Peter  for  pope  Urban  VIII,  which  was  engraved  by  Pietro 
Santi.  He  did  other  things  in  St.  Peter's  church,  and  pleafed 
the  pope  fo  much,  that  he  knighted  him. 

Lanfranco  was  happy  in  his  family:  his  wife,  who  was 
very  handfome,  brought  him  feveral  children,  who,  being 
grown  up,  and  delighting  in  poetry  and  mufic,  made  a  fort  of 
ParnafTus  in  his  houfe.  His  e  kit  ft  daughter  fang  finely,  and 
played  well  on  feveral  inurements.  He  died  in  1647,  aged 
66.  His  genius,  heated  by  ftudying  Correggio's  works,  and, 
above  all,  the  cupola  at  Parma,  carried  him  even  to  enthu- 
liafm.  He  earneitly  endeavoured  to  find  out  the  means  of 
producing  the  fame  things ;  and,  that  he  was  capable  of  great 
enterprizes,  one  may  fee  by  his  performances  at  Rome  and 
Naples.  Nothing  was  too  gieat  for  him:  he  made  figures  of 
abqve  20  f-:et  high  in  the  cupola  of  St.  Andrea  de  Laval, 
which  have  a  very  good  effect,  and  look  below  as  if  they 
were  of  a  natural  proportion.  In  his  pictures  one  may 
perceive,  that  he  endeavoured  to  join  Annibale's  firmnefs  of 
delign  to  Correggio's  guft  and  fvvcetnefs.  He  aimed  alio  at 
giving  the  whole  grace  to  his  imitation  ;  not  cpnfidering,  that 
nature,  who  is  the  difpenfer  of  it,  had  given  him  but  a  fmall 
portion.  His  ideas  indeed  are  fornetimes  great  enough  for 
the  greateft  performances;  and  his  genius  could  not  ftoop  to 
correct  them,  by  which  means  they  are  often  unfinifhed. 
His  ealel  pieces  are  not  fo  much  efteemed  as  what  he  painted 
in  frefco  ;  vivacity  of  wit  and  freedom- of  hand  being  very 
proper  for  that  kind  of  painting.  Lanfranco's  guft  of  defign- 
ing  refemb.'ed  his  mailer's;  that  is,  it  was  always  firm  and 
grand:  but  he  lost  ground,  at  length,  in  point  of  correclnefs. 
His  grand  competitions  are  full  of  tumult:  examine  the 
particulars,  and  you  will  find  the  exprethons  neither  elegant 
nor  moving.  His  colouring  was  not  fo  well  ftudied  as  that 
of  Annibale;  the  tints  of  his  carnations  and  his  lhadows  are 
a  little  too  black.  Pie  was  ignorant  of  the  claro  ofcuro,  as 
well  as  his  mailer;  though,  as  his  matter  did,  he  fornetimes 
practiced  it  by  a  i:ood  motion  of  his  unde riband ing,  and  not 
by  a  principle  of  art. 

I.anaanco's  works  came  from  a  vein  quite  oppofite  to  thofe 
of  Domenichino-j  the  huter  made  himfeif  a  painter  in  fpite  of 
Minerva:  the  former  was  born  with  a  happy  genius.  Do- 
menichino  invented  with  pain,  and  afterwards  digefted  his 
competitions  with  judgement:  Lanfranco  left  all  to  his 
genius,  the  fource  whence  flowed  all  his  productions.  Do- 
menichino  ftudied  to  exprefs  the  particular  parlions ;  Lan- 
franco 
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franco  contented  himfelf  with  a  general  expreffion,  and  fol- 
lowed Annibale's  guft  of  defigning.  Domenichino,  whofe 
ftudies  were  always  guided  by  reafon,  increafed  Iiis  capacity 
to  his  death ;  Lanfranco,  who  was  fupported  by  an  exterior 
practice  of  Annibale's  manner,  diminished  his  every  day 
after  the  death  of  his  mafter.  Domenichino  executed  his 
works  with  a  flow  and  heavy  hand ;  Lanfranco's  hand  was 
ready  and  light.  To  clofe  all,  it  is  hard  to  find  two  pupils, 
born  under  the  fame  planet,  and  bred  up  in  the  fame  fchool, 
more  oppofite  one  to  the  other,  and  of  fo  contrary  tempers ; 
yet  this  oppofition  does  not  hinder,  but  that  they  are  both  to 
be  admired  for  their  bed:  productions. 

LANGALLER.IE  (Philip  de  Gentils,  &c.  marquis 
de),  firft  baron  of  Saintonge.  This  .nobleman's  title  was 
greater  than  his  eftate,  and  his  merit  than  his  fortune, 
'ihirty-two  campaigns  in  which  he  ferved,  and  the  public 
employments  he  fupported,  for  upward  of  twenty  years,  from 
1680  to  1704,  did  not  prevent  his  difgrace  at  the  French 
court.  Some  trivial  expreffion  he  let  fall  againft  the  minifter 
Chamillar,  magnified  by  the  daemon  of  parry,  almoft  coft 
him  his  head.  He  was  then  a  prifoner  in  Holland,  having 
been  taken  with  marihal  Tallard,  whom  he  ferved  as  fir  ft 
aide-de-camp  at  the  battle  of  Hochftet ;  out  the  ftates,  upon 
hispromife  of  not  ferving  againft  the  allies,  gave  him  his 
liberty.  He  ferved  the  emperor  and  the  king  of  Poland  fuc- 
ceihvely,  till  fome  difcontent  made  him  turn  Calvinift  in 
17 14,  in  hopes,  as  it  is  faid,  to  ingratiate  himfelf  with 
protefhmt  princes.  After  the  Landgrave's  death,  he  retired 
into  Holland,  where  his  fecret  tranfaclions  with  the  Turkifh 
Aga  caufed  a  fufpicion,  among  the  continental  princes,  that 
he  meditated  a  deicent  into  Italy,  and  that  he  intended  to 
command  the  troops  :  the  emperor  caufed  him  to  be  arrefted 
as  he  was  going  to  Hamburgh,  and  conducted  to  Vienna, 
where  he  ftarved,  or  died  of  grief,  in  prifon,  in  June  1717, 
aged  61.  We  have  fome  meiYioirs  fictitioufly  attributed  to 
him  from  the  French  octavo,   1708. 

LANGBAINE  (Gerard),  a  learned  Englifh  writer,  was 
fon  of  Mr.  William  Langbaine,  and  born  at  Bartonkirke  in 
Weftmorland  about  1608.  He  had  the  fir  ft  part  of  his 
education  in  the  free -fchool  at  Blencow  in  Cumberland,  whence 
he  was  removed  to  Queen's  college  in  Oxford,  in  1626 ; 
where  being  admitted  a  poor  fervitor,  he  became  afterwards 
a  fcholar  upon  the  foundation,  and  thence  a  fellow  of 
the  college.  He  became  B.  A.  in  1630,  M.  A.  in  1633,  and 
D.  D.  in  1646.  He  had  acquired  a  good  reputation  in  the 
univerfity,  fome  years  before  he  appeared  in  the  literary 
republic ;    when   his   edition    of  Longinus     was   printed  at 
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Oxford,  1636,  in  8vo.  This  was  followed  by  feveral  other 
publications,  which  were  fo  many  proofs  of  his  loyalty  to 
Charles  L.  after  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  wars,  and  of 
his  zeal  for  the  church  of  England,  in  oppcfition  to  the 
covenant.  Thefe  writings,  with  his  literary  merit,  made  him 
very  popular  in  that  univerfity;  fo  that,  in  1644,  he  was 
unanimoufly  elecled  keeper  of  their  archives,  and,  in  1645, 
provoft  of  L"is  college;  both  which  places  he  held  till  his 
death,  Feb.  10,  16 C7-8.  He  was  interred  about  the  middle 
of  the  inner  chapel  of  Queen's  college,  having,  a  little  before, 
fettled  24I.  per  arm.  o:r  a  free-fchool  at  the  place  of  his 
nativity. 

Our  author  was  much  efteemed  by  feveral  learned  men  of 
his  time,  and  held  a  literary   correfpondence  with  Ufher  and 
Selden.     He  was  fcreened  from  the  persecutions  of  the  then 
prevailing  powers,  to  whom  he  fo  far  fubmitted   as  to  con- 
tinue  quiet   without   oppofing  them,     employing   himfelt    in 
promoting    learning,  and    preferring    the    difcipline    of    the 
univerfity,  as  well  as  that  of   his  own   college.     With  what 
fphit  he  did  this,  is  beft  feen  in  the  following  paffages  of  two 
letters,  one  to    Ufher,  and  the  other  to  Selden.     In  the  firft, 
dated    from    Queen's  college,    Feb.    9,   1646-7,  he  gives    an 
account  of  himfelf  as   follows:   "  For  myfelfs  1  cannot  tell 
what  account   to  make  of  my  prefent  employment.     1  have 
many  irons   in   the  fire,  but  of  no  great  confequence.     I   do 
net   know  how    foon    I    (hall  be  called  to   give  up,  and   am 
therefore  putting  mv  houfe  in  order;  digefting  the  confuled 
rotes  and  papers  left  me  by  feveral  predecefTors,  both  in  the 
univerfity  and  college,  which    I  purpofe  to   leave   in  a  better 
method  than  I  found  them.      At  Mr.  Patrick  Young's  requeft, 
1  have  undertaken  the  collation  of  Conftantine's  Geoponics, 
with   two    M.SS.    in    our   public  library,  upon   which    1   am 
forced  to  beftovv   fonie    vacant  hours.     In  our   college  I   am 
ex  rfficio  to  moderate  divinity-difputations   once  a  week.  .  My 
honoured   Iriend  Dr.  Duck  has   given  me  occafion   to   make 
fome     enquiry   after   the    law,     and    the    opportunity   of  an 
ingenious  young  man,  come  lately  from  Paris,  who  has  put 
up  a  private  courfe  of  anatomv,  lias    prevailed  with    me   to 
engage,  my felf  for  his  auditor  and  ipecxator  three  days  a  week, 
four   hours  each    time.      But    this    1    do    ut  rxphratori   non   ut 
tran<fuga.     For,  though  I  am  not   felicitous  to  engage  myfelf 
in  that  great  and    weighty  calling  of  the   miniftry  after  this 
new  way,  yet  1  would    lothe  to   be  ^ftT0Ta*T*i?  as   to   divinity. 
Though  1   am  very  infufficient  to  make  a  mailer-builder,  vet 
1  couid  help  to  bring  in  materials  from  that  public  ftore  in  our 
library,  to  which  I  could   willingly  confecrate  the  remainder 
of  my  days,  and  count  it  no  lois  to  be  deprived  of  all  other 
Vol.  IX,  P  accom- 
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accommodations,  fo  I  might  be  permitted  to  enjoy  the  liberty 
of  my  confcience,  and  fludy  in  that  place.  But  if  there  be 
fuch  a  price  let  upon  the  latter  as  I  cannot  reach  without 
pawning  the  former,  I  am  refolved.  The  Lord's  will  be  done." 
The  other  letter,  to  Selden,  is  dated  Nov.  8,  1653:  "  1  was 
not  fo  much  troubled  to  hear  of  that  fellow,  who  lately,  in 
London,  maintained  in  public  that  learning  is  a  fin,  as  to  fee 
fome  men,  who  would  be  accounted  none  of  the  meanefl 
among  ourfelvcs  here  at  home,  under  pretence  of  piety,  go 
about  to  banilh  it  the  univerfity.  I  cannot  make  any  better 
construction  of  a  late  order  made  by  thofe  whom  we  call  vifi- 
tors,  upon  occafion  of  an  election  laft  week  at  All-fouls  col- 
lege, to  this  effect,  that,  for  the  future,  no  fcholar  be  chofen 
into  any  place  in  any  college,  unlefs  he  bring  a  teftimony,  under 
the  hands  of  four  perfons  at  leafl  (not  electors)  known  to  thefc 
vilitors  to  be  truly  godly  men,  that  he  who  Hands  for  fuch  a 
place  is  himfelf  truly  godly  ;  and,  by  arrogating  to  themfelves 
this  power,  they  lit  judges  of  all  mens  conferences,  and  have 
rejected  fome,  againtt  whom  they  had  no  other  exceptions, 
(being  certified  by  fuch,  to  whom  their  converfations  were 
Deft  known,  to  be  unblameable,  and  flatutably  elected,  after 
due  examination  and  approbation  of  their  fufficiency  by  that 
fociety),  merely  upon  this  account,  that  the  perfons  who  tefti- 
fied  in  their  behalf  are  not  known  to  thefe  vihtors  to  be  re- 
generate. I  intend  (God  willing)  ere  long  to  have  an  election 
in  our  college,  and  have  not  profeffed  that  I  will  not  fubmit 
to  this  order.  How  I  fhall  fpeed  in  it,  I  do  not  pretend  to 
forefee;  but,  if  I  be  baffled,  1  fhall  hardly  be  filent."  Dr. 
Langbaine  was  married;  his  wife,  who  furvived  him,  brought 
him,  among  other  children,  a  fon,  an  account  of  whom  is 
given  in  the  fubfequent  article. 

LANGBAINE  (Gerard),  fon  of  the  former,  was  born 
in  Oxford,  July  15,  1656;  and,  after  being  educated  in 
grammar-learning,  was  bound  apprentice  to  a  bookfelleriu  St. 
Paul's  church-yard,  London.  But  he  was  foon  called  thence 
on  the  death  of  an  elder  brother,  and  entered  a  gentleman-com- 
moner of  Univerfity  college  in  1672;  where,  by  his  mother's 
fondnefs,  it  Teems  he  became  idle,  a  great  jockey,  married, 
and  ran  out  a  good  part  of  his  property  :  but,  being  a  man  of 
parts,  he  afterwards  took  up,  lived  fome  years  a  retired  life 
near  Oxford,  improved  much  the  natural  and  gay  genius  he 
had  to  dramatic  poetry,  and  at  firft  wrote  little  things,  without 
his  name  fet  to  them,  and  which  he  would  never  own.  Aug. 
logo,  he  was  elected  inferior  beadle  of  arts  in  the  univerfity 
of  Oxford  ;  and,  foon  after,  fuperior  beadle  of  law.  About 
this  time,  he  publilhed  "  An  Appendix  to  a  catalogue  of  all 
the  graduates  in  divinity,  law,  and  phyfic,"  &c.  written  by 
R.  Peers,  fuperior  beadle  of  arts  and  phyfic.  Langbaine's 
3  appendix 
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appendix  contains  the  names  of  all  who  proceeded  from  the 
14th  of  June  1688,  where  Peers  left  off,  to  the  6th  of 
Auguft  1690.  He  did  not  furvive  this  long,  fome  diforder 
carrying  him  off  in  June  1692.  Befides  the  pieces  already- 
mentioned,  he  published  "  Momus  triumphans,  &c.  1688," 
4to  ;  and  again  with  the  title  of  "  A  new  catalogue  of  Englifh 
plays,"  &c.  1688:  and  this  is  the  ground-work  of  another 
book,  much  better  known,  "  An  account  of  the  Englifh. 
dramatic  poets,  &:c.   Oxford,   1691,"  8vo. 

LANGE.  (Joseph),  Greek  profeffor  at  Fribourg,  pub- 
lished a  compilation  in  2  volumes,  folio,  called  Polyanthea. 
He  alfo  printed  a  Florilegium  and  Elements  of  the  Mathematics, 
&c       He  lived  about  1600. 

LANGE  (Charles  N;colas),  an  accompli  (lied  Swedifh 
haturalift,  publilhed  "  Hiitoria  lapidum  figuratorum  Hel- 
vetia?-," "  Origo  eorundem  &  Methodus  teftaceae  marinas 
diflribuendi,"  works  much  fought  after  by  the  lovers  of 
natural  Iiiftory. 

LANGE  (Rodolpi-ius),  a  gentleman  of  Weftphalia,  and 
author  of  various  Latin  poems. 

LANGELANDE  (Robert),  author  of  "  The  Vifions 
of  Pierce  Plowman,"  of  vvhofe  family  we  have  no   account, 
was  one  of  our  mod:  ancient  Englifh    poets,  and  one  of  the 
firft  difciples  of  Wickliff.    According  to  Kayle,   he  completed 
his  work  in   1369,  when    John   Chichefter  was    mayor    of 
London  :  fo    that   feveral   of  Gower's  and  Chaucer's  pieces 
made  their  appearance  before   it.     It   is  divided   into    twenty 
parts  (pajfus,  as  he  ilyles  them),' and  confifts  of  many  diftindf. 
vifions,  which  have  no  mutual  dependance  upon  each  other  ; 
fo  that  the  poem  is  not  a  regular  and  uniform   whole,  conlifl- 
ing  of  one  action  or  defign.     The  author  feems  to  have  in- 
tended it  as  a  fatire   on  almoft  every  occupation  of  life,  but 
more  particularly  on  the  clergy,  in  centering  whom  his  mafter 
Wickliff  had  led  the  way.     The  piece  abounds  with  humour, 
fpirit,  and  imagination ;   a'.!  which  are  dreft  to  great  difadvan- 
tage  in  a  very  uncouth  verification  and  obfolete  language.     It 
is  written  without  rhyme,  an  ornament  which  the  poet  has 
endeavoured  to  fupply,  bv   making   every  verfe   to   confiit  of 
words  beginning  with  the  fame  letter.      This  practice  has  con- 
tributed not  a  !i:tle  to  render  his  poem  obfcure  and  perplexed, 
exclusive  of  its  obfolete  ftyle  ;  for,  to  introduce  his  alliteration, 
he  muft  hive  been  often  neceffarily  compelled   to  depart  from 
the    natural  and   obvious    way  of  expreliing    himfelf.       Dr. 
Hickes  obferves,  that  his  alliterative    /erfi  it     ion  wa    3rawt\ 
by  Langelande  from  the  practice  of  the  Saxon  poets,    rind  that 
.  ■  vilions  abound  with  xonifms.     '*  Hsec  obiter  ex 

SdtyT^:r--pho  noilro  (Langelande)  cui  Anglo-Saxonum"  poetae 
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adeo  familiares  fuerunt,  ut  non  folum  eorum  verbis  verfus 
fcripfit,  fed  tinnitum  ilium  confonantem  initialium  apud  eos- 
literarum  imitatus  eft,  &  nonnunquam  etiam  verfus  tantum 
non  Saxonice  condidit."  From  this  it  appears,  that  the  exam- 
ple of  Gower  and  Chaucer,  who  fought  to  reform  the  rough- 
ncfs  of  their  native  tongue,  by  naturalizing  many  new  words 
from  the  Latin,  French,  and  Italian,  and  who  introduced  the 
feven-lined  ftanza  from  Petrarch  and  Dante  into  our  poetry, 
had  little  influence  upon  Langelande,  who  chofe  rather  to  go 
back  to  our  Saxon  models  both  for  language  and  form  of 
verfe. 

The  curious  reader  may  perhaps  not  be  difpleafed  with  a 
fpecimen  of  the  introduction  to  the  vifiori.  "  The  poet 
(lh  ad  owed  by  the  name  and  character  of  Peter  or  Pierfe,  a 
plowman)  reprefents  himfelf  as  weary  of  wandering,  on  a 
May-morning,  and  at  laft  laid  down  to  fleep  by  the  fide  of  a 
brook  ;  where,  in  a  viiion,  he  fees  a  {lately  tower  upon  a  hill, 
with  a  dungeon,  and  dark  dilmal  ditches  belonging  to  it,  and  a 
very  deep  dale  under  the  hill.  Before  the  tower  a  large  field 
or  plain  is  fuppofed,  filled  with  men  of  every  rank  or  occupa- 
tion, all  being  refpeclively  engaged  in  their  feveral  purfuits  ; 
when  fuddenly  a  beautiful  lady  appears  to  him,  and  unravel* 
to  him  the  myftery  of  what  he  had  feen  : 

"  In  a  fummer  feafon,  when  hotte  was  the  fun, 

"  I  ffioupe  me  into  the  fliroubes  as  I  a  fhepe  were; 

"  In  habit  as  a  hermit,   unhoiie  of  werkes, 

"  Went  wide  into  the  world  wonders  to  hear, 

"  And  on  a  May-moming,  on  Malvern-hylles, 

*'  Me  befell  a  feriy,  a  fairy  methonght 

"  I  was  wery  of  wandring,  &c." 

Before  every  viiion  the  manner  and  circumftances  of  his 
falling  afleep  are  di{tinc~tly  defcribed  ;  before  one  of  them  in 
particular,  P.  Plowman  is  fuppofed,  with  equal  humour  and 
fatire,  to  fall  afleep  while  he  is  bidding  his  beads.  In  the  courfe 
of  the  poem,  the  fatire  is  carried  on  by  means  of  feveral  alle- 
gorical perfonages,  fuch  as  Mede,  Simony,  Confcience,  Sloth, 
&c.  helden  mentions  this  author  with  honour ;  and  by 
Hickes  he  is  frequently  fiyled,  "  Celeberrimus  ille  Satyrogra- 
phus,  morum  vindex  acerrimus,"  &c.  Chaucer,  in  the  "  Plow- 
man's Tale,"  fecms  to  have  copied  from  our  author.  And 
Spenfer, .  in  his  Pa  florals,  feems  to  have  attempted  an  imita- 
tion of  his  vifions  ;  for,  after  exhorting  his  Mule  not  to  con- 
tend with  Chaucer,  he  adds, 

*«  Nor  with  the  plowman  that  the  pilgrim  playde  awhile." 
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LANGHORNE  (John),  D.  D.  was  born  at  Kirby  Ste- 
phen, in  Weftmorland.  His  father  was  the  Rev.  Jofeph 
Langhorne,  of  Winfton,  who  died  when  his  fon  was 
young.  After  entering  into  holy  orders,  he  became  tutor  to 
the  fons  of  Mr.  Cracroft,  a  Linco'lnihire  gentleman,  whofe 
daughter  he  married.  This  lady  in  a  fhort  time  died;  and 
the  lofs  of  her  was  very  pathetically  lamented  by  her  hufband 
in  a  monody,  and  by  another  gentleman,  Mr.  Cartwright,  in 
a  poem,  intituled,  "  Conftantia."  Dr.  Langhorne  held  the 
living  of  Rlagden,  in  Somerfetfhire,  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
which  happened  April  i,  1779.  He  was  the  author  of  feveral 
Jiterary  produftions  ;  amongft  others,  of  "  Poems"  in  2  vols. 
1776  ;  "  Sermons"  in  2  vols.  1773;  "  EfFufions  of  Fancy," 
2  vols  ;  "  Fables  of  Flora  ;"  "  Theodofius  and  Conftantia," 
2  vols  ;  "  Solyman  and  Almena  ;"  "  Frederic  and  Phara- 
mond,  or  the  Confolations  of  Human  Life,  1^69  ;"  a  differ- 
tation  "  on  the  Eloquence  of  the  Pulpit,"  and  another,  "  on 
Religious  Retirement  ;"  and  editor  of  the  "  Works  of  St. 
Evremond,"  of  the  "  Poems  of  Collins  ;"  a  tranflation  of 
Plutarch's  lives,  and  fome  other  articles. 

LANGIUS  John),  of  Lawenburg,  in  Silefia,  wTas  born  in 
the  year  1585  ;  and  ftudied  phviic  at  Pifa  in  Tufcany,  where 
he  had  his  doctor's  degree.  After  tins  he  praftifed  at  Heidel- 
berg, and  was  fucceilively  prime  phyfician  to  four  feveral 
eie&ors  palatine  ;  among  whom  he  attended  Frederic  the 
Second  above  thirty-feven  years  through  Spain,  Italy,  France, 
and  the  greateft  part  of  Europe  ;  and  died  at  Heidelberg  in  the 
year,  1565,  aged  80.  He  ■  publifhed  at  Bafil,  1554,  nl  4to» 
certain  mifcellaneous  medical  Epiftles ;  which  a  very  able 
judge  declares  "  to  be  penned  with  great  erudition,  to  contain 
many  curious  matters,  and  to  be  well  worth  the  perufal." 

LANGLAND  (John),  was  born  at  Henley  in  Oxford- 
fordmire,  and  educated  in  Magdalen-college.  In  1505  he 
was  admitted  principal  of  Magdalen  hall,  and  in  1515  dean 
or  Salifbury.  In  15 19  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  canons  of 
Windfor,  at  which  time,  for  his  excellent  way  of  preaching, 
the  king  made  him  his  confelfor,  bifhop  of  Lincoln,  and  lord 
Almoner.  In  1528  he  propofed  to  the  king  the  divorce  be- 
tween him  and  his  queen  Catharine,  and  became  a  ftiong 
itickler  for  it  ever  afterwards.  In  1532  he  was  elected  chan- 
cellor of  the  univeriity  of  Oxford,  and  was  held  in  much 
efteem  by  all  the  members  of  that  learned  body.  He  wrote 
many  pieces,  which  were  published  in  one  volume,  folio,  by 
Redman,  at  London,  1532.  He  died  May  7,  1547.  Hi's 
bowels  were  interred  at  Wooburn  in  Bedfordshire,  where  he 
died  ;  his  heart  in  the  cathedral  of  Lincoln  j  and  his  body  in 
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the  chapel  of  Eaton-college.  He  was  a  perfon  of  univerfal 
benevolence,  and  eftablifhed  fevcral  charitable  foundations. 

LANGLEY  (Batty),  an  Englilh  architect,  author  of  a 
very  ufeful  book  on  the  prices  of  work  and  materials  for  build- 
ing, called  the  "  Builder's  Jewel,"  befidcs  fome  ether  books 
•ufeful  to  Carpenters,   Mafons,   Bricklayers,  '&c.  Died  1 751 . 

LANGTON  (Stephen)  was  bom  in  England  but  edu- 
cated in  the  univerfity  of  Paris,  and  eiteemed  by  the  king  and 
all  the  nobility  of  France  for  his  great  learning.  He  was  chan- 
cellor of  Paris,  a  cardinal  of  Rome,  and  made  archbifhop  of 
Canterbury,  bv  the  pope,  in  the  reign,  of  king  John-  The 
monks  of  Canterbury,  according  to  cuftora,  chofe  a  pielate, 
and  fent  him  to  the  pope  for  his  approbation.  Some  dilputes 
arofe  among  them  upon  the  occafion,  which  the  pope  artfully 
laid  hold  of  to  diiannul  the  election  ;  fubftituted  Stephen 
Langton,  and  with  his  own  hands  gave  him  conieeration  at 
Viterbium.  He  immediately  wrote  letters  to  the  king,  to  in- 
duce him  to  confirm  what  he  had  done.  But  the  king,  in 
great  indignation,  baniihed  all  the  monks  of  Canterbury, 
ieized  their  effects,  and  forbad  Stephen  Langton  entrance 
into  this  realm.  The  pope,  hearing  of  this,  lent  his  man- 
date to  three  bifhops,  viz.  London,  Ely,  and  Worcefitr, 
to  admonifh  and  perfuade  the  king  to  reftore  the  monks, 
and  give  the  arch'oiihop  pofTefhon  of  his  temporalities  ;  winch 
if  he  refilled  to  do  in  a  limited  time,  they  had  orders 
to  interdict  the  whole  realm.  Finding  the  king  refolute  in  his 
determination,  they  published  the  pope's  interdiction  at  the 
time  appointed.  This  being  ineffectual,  the  pope  proceeded 
to  a  particular  excommunication  of  the  king,  deprived  him  of 
all  regal  authority,  and  abfolved  his  fubjecls  from  their  alle- 
giance. But  all  this  fpiritual  artillery  would  have  been  to  no 
purpofe,  if  the  king  had  not  perceived  a  defection  among  his 
own  fubjects,  and  the  French  making  great  preparations  to 
invade  Ins  dominions.  Upon  this  account,  he  found  it  necef- 
fary  to  fubmit  to  the  fee  of  Rome,  to  receive  the  archbifhop, 
and  reftore  the  monks.  Soon  afterwards  Stephen  went  to 
Italy  to  attend  a  general  council,  and  in  the  time  of  his  ab- 
fence  king  John  died.  At  his  return,  he  made  ufe  of  all  arts 
to  ingratiate  himfelf  with  his  fuccefibr  Henry  111.  He  removed 
the  corple  of  Thomas  a  Becket  from  the  place  of  his  inter- 
ment, and  inclofed  it  in  a  fhrine  of  gold,  let  with  precious 
ftones.  At  this  ceremony  the  king,  the  pope's  legate,  and  all 
the  nobility,  attended,  and  were  entertained  at  the  archbifnop's 
expence,  in  a  molt  magnificent  manner,  exceeding,  it  is  faid, 
a  royal  feftival.  He  called  a  convocation  at  Ofney  near  Ox- 
ford, wherein  many  things  were  decreed,  which  are,  for  the 
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snoft  part,  to  be  feen  among  the  principal  constitutions.  Here 
an  impoftor  appeared,  who  pretended  to  be  Jefus  Chrift,  and 
(hewed  marks  in  his  hands,  feet,  and  fide  ;  a  woman  alfo 
perfonated  the  Virgin  Mary  ;  and  both  of  them  were  con- 
demned by  this  fynod  to  be  immured  between  four  walls  till 
they  died. 

He  was  archbifhop  22  years,  died  July  9,  1228,  and  was 
buried  in  the  chapel  of  St.  Michael  at  Canterbury.  He  was 
one  of  the  moft  illuflrious  men  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived 
for  his  learning  and  his  writings ;  a  catalogue  of  which  is  given 
by  Bayle  and  Tanner. 

J  LANGUET    (Hubert),    an  eminent;  flatefman,    was  a 
native  of  France,   minifter  of  ft  ate   to  bis   elector  of 

Saxony,  and  gained  a  great  reputation  by  his  uncomna 
and  learning.  He  was  born  at  Viteaux  in  1 5  1 8 ;  and,  haying 
pafTed  thrdllgh  his  ftudies  at  home,  went  to  Italy  in  1547, 
complete  his  knowledge  in  the  civil  law,  and  commenced  doctor 
in  that  faculty  at  Padua.  Thence  going  to  Bologna,  he 
met  with  a  book  of  Philip  Melancthon  ;  which  railed  in  him 
fo  flrong  a  defne  to  be  acquainted  with  the  author,  that  he 
made  a  tour  into  Germany,  on  purpoie  to  vifit  him  at  Wir- 
tenberg  in  Saxony.  He  arrived  there  in  1549,  and  fhortly 
after  embraced  the  proteftant  religion.  From  this  time  there 
commenced  a  ftrict  friendfhip  between  him  and  Melancthon, 
io  that  they  became  infeparable  companions.  Languet  could 
not  leave  Melancthon,  and  Melancthon  was  equally  charmed 
with  Languet.  He  found  in  Languet  a  perion  who  difcourfed 
pertinently  upon  the  intereft  of  princes,  and  was  perfectly  ac- 
quainted with  the  hiitory  of  illuflrious  men.  He  was  wonder- 
fully delighted  with  his  conversion,  wherein  he  gave  him  an 
account  of  feveral  important  affair-,  which  he  remembered 
very  exactly;  and  with  his  difcourfcs  concerning  kings  and 
princes,  and  other  men  of  thefe  times,  eminent  for  their  wif- 
dom,  virtue,  and  learning.  His  memory  never  failed  him, 
with  regard  either  to  the  circum (lances  of  time  or  to  proper 
names;  and  he  penetrated  into  the  inclinations  of  men,  and 
iorefaw  the  event  of  things  with  furprifing  fagacity. 

This  connection  with  Melancthon  did  not,  however,  ex- 
tinguifh  the  inclination  which  Languet  had  to  travel.  In 
1 551,  he  took  up  a  refolution  to  viiit  forne  part  of  Europe 
every  year,  for  which  he  fet  apart  the  autumn  feafon,  return- 
ing to  pafs  the  winter  at  Wittenberg.  In  the  courfe  of  thefe 
travels,  among  other  places,  he  made  the  tour  of  Rome  in 
1555,  and  that  of  Livonia  and  Laponia  in  1558.  During 
this  laft  tour,  he  became  known  to  Gafravus,  king  of  Sweden, 
who  conceived  a  great  affection  for  him,  and  engaged  him  to 
go  intoFrance,  in  order  to  bring  him  thence  fome  of  the  belt 
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fcholars  and  artifts :  for  which  purpofe  his  majefry  gave  him  a 
letter  of  credence,  dated  Sept.  i,  1557-  Two  years  after, 
Languet  attended  Adolphus  count  of  Najffau  and  prince  of 
Orange,  into  Italy  ;  and  at  his  return  palfed  through  Paris,  to 
make  a  vifit  to  the  celebrated  Turnebus  :  while  he  was  in  that 
city,  he  heard  the  melancholy  news  of  the  death  of  his  dear 
friend  Melanclhon. 

In  1565,  Auguftus  elector  of  Saxony  invited  him  to  his 
court,  and  appointed  him  envoy  to  that  of  France  the  fame 
year;  after  which  he  fent  him  his  deputy  to  the  diet  of  the 
empire,  which  was  called  by  the  emperor  Maximilian,  in 
1568,  at  Augfburg.  Thence  the  fame  mafter  difpatched  him 
to  Heidelberg,  to  negotiate  fome  bufinefs  with  the  elector 
palatine  ;  and  from  Heidelberg  we  went  to  Cologne,  where  he 
acquired  die  efteem  and  confidence  of  Charlotte  de  Bourbon, 
princefs  of  Orange.  The  eleclor  of  Saxony  fent  him  alio  to 
the  diet  of  Spires;  and,  in  1570,  to  Stetin,  in  quality  of 
plenipotentiary,  for  mediating  a  peace  between  the  Swedes  and 
the  Mufcovites,  who  had  chofen  this  eleclor  for  their  mediator. 
This  prince  the  fame  year  fent  Languet  a  fecond  time  into 
France,  to  Charles  IX.  and  the  queen-mother  Catharine  of 
Medicis,  in  the  execution  of  which  emplov  he  made  a  remark  - 
blv  bold  fpeech  to  the  French  monarch,  in  the  name  o.t  the 
proteftant  princes  in  Germany.  Fie  was  at  Paris  upon  the 
memorable  bloody  feaft  of  St  Bartholomew,  in  1572,  when 
he  faved  the  life  of  Andrew  Wechelius,  the  famous  printer,  in 
■whofe  houfe  he  lodged  :  and  he  was  alio  verv  instrumental  in 
procuring  the  efcape  of  Philip  de  Mournay,  count  de  PleiTis ; 
but,  truiting  too  much  to  the  refpett  due  to-  his  character  of 
envoy,  was  obliged  for  his  own  iafetv  to  the  good  offices  of 
John  de  Morvilher,  who  had  been  keeper  of  the  feals.  Upon 
his  recal  from  Paris,  he  received  orders  to  go  to  Vienna,  where 
he  was  in  1574;  and,  in  1575,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the 
principal  arbitrators  for  determining  ot  the  difputes,  which 
had  lafted  for  thirty  years,  between  the  houfes  of  Longue- 
ville  and  Baden,  about  the  fucceffion  of  Rothelin. 

At  length,  in  thecontroverfy  which  arofein  Saxony  between 
the  Lutherans  and  Zuinglians,  about  the  eupharift,  Languet 
was  fufpedTed  to  favour  the  latter ;  lo  that  he  was  obliged  to 
beg  leave  of  the  elector,  being  then  one  of  his  chief  minillers, 
to  retire;  which  favour  was  granted,  with  a  liberty  to  go 
where  he  pleafed.  He  chofe  Prague  ior  the  place  of  the  resi- 
dence, where  he  was  in  1577  ;  and  in  this  Situation  applied 
himfelf  to  John  Cafioiir,  count  Palatine,  and  attended  him  to 
Ghent,  in  Flanders,  the  inhabitants  of  which  city  had  chofen 
him  for  their  governor.  This  count  quitting  the  government, 
our  minifter  accepted  an  invitation  made  to  him -by  William 
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prince  of  Orange,  whofe  fervice  he  entered  into  at  Antwerp; 
but  had  not  been  there  long,  when  the  ill-ftate  of  his  health 
obliged  him  to  leek  fome  relief.  "With  this  view  he  went,  in 
1579,  to  the  wells  of  Baden;  and,  while  there,  fell  into 
the  acquaintance  of  Thuanus.  That  celebrated  hiftorian 
came  thither  from  Strafburg ;  and,  meeting  with  Languet, 
who  was  difengaged  from  all  hufinefs,  was  infinitely  pleafed 
with  his  converfation,  and  ftuck  fo  clofely  to  him  for  three 
clays,  that  it  was  thought  he  ihould  never  he  able  to  part  from 
him.  He  tells  us  himfelf,  that  he  was  particularly  {truck  with 
Languet's  eminent  probity,  and  with  his  great  judgement, 
not  only  in  the  fcierjces,  but  alfo  in  public  affairs,  wherein 
he  had  been  engaged  all  his  life-time,  having  ferved  feveral 
princes  verv  faithfully.  He  was,  efpecially,  fo  well  acquainted 
with  the  affairs  of  Germany,  that  he  could  inftrudl  the  Ger- 
mans themfelves  in  the  affairs  of  their  own  country.  After 
Thuanus  had  left  that  place,  he  received  from  him  fome 
memoirs,  written  in  his  own  hand  :  containing  an  account  of 
the  prefent  ftate  of  Germany,  of  rhe  right  of  the  diets,  of  the 
number  of  the  circles,  and  of  the  order  or  rank  of  the  dif- 
ferent councils  of  that  country;  which  memoirs  he  flill 
kept  by  him. 

Languet  returned  to  Antwerp  in  1580;  and,  in  1581,  the 
prince  of  Orange  fent  him  to  France,  to  negociate  a  recon- 
ciliation between  Charlotte  of  Bourbon,  his  confort,  and  her 
brother  Louis,  duke  of  Montpenfier  ;  which  he  effected. 
He  died  at  Antwerp,  Sept.  20,  158 1,  and  was  interred  with 
great  funeral  folemnity,  the  prince  of  Orange  going  at  the 
head  of  the  train.  During  his  illnefs  he  was  vifited  by 
Madam  Du  Pleffis,  who,  though  lick  herfelf,  attended  him 
to  his  hit  moment.  His  dying  words  were,  that  "  the  only 
thing  which  grieved  him  was,  that  he  had  not  been  able  to 
fee  Vlonf.  Du  Pleffis  again  before  he  died,  to  whom  he  would 
have  left  his  very  heart,  had  it  been  in  his  power  :  that  he  had 
wilhed  to  live  to  fee  the  world  reformed  ;  but,  fince  it  be- 
came d.iily  worfe,  he  had  no  longer  any  bufinefs  in  it :  that 
the  princes  of  thefe  times  were  ftrange  men  :  that  virtue  had 
much  to  fuffer,  and  little  to  get :  that  he  pitied  Monf.  Du 
Pleffis  very  much,  to  whofe  lhare  a  great  part  of  the  misfor- 
tunes of  the  time  would  fall,  and  who  would  fee  many  un- 
happy days  ;  but,  that  he  muft  lake  courage,  for  God  would 
afiitl  him.  For  the  reft,  he  begged  one  thing  of  him  in  his 
laft  farewel,  namely,  that  he  would  mention  fomething  of 
their  friendfhip  in  the  firft  book  he  fhould  publiih."  This 
requeft  was  performed  by  Du  Pleffis,  foon  after,  in  a  fhort 
preface  to  his  treatife  "  Of  the  Truth  of  the  Chriltian  reli- 
gion ;"  where  he  makes  the  following  eloge  of  this  friend  in  a 
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few  comprehenfive  words  :   "  Is  fuit  qualis  muhi  videri  volunt : 
is  vixit  qualiter  optimi  mori  cupiunt." 

LANGUET  (John  Baptist  Joseph),  doctor  of  the 
Sorbonne,  the  celebrated  vicar  of  St.  Sulpice,  at  Paris,  and 
one  ot  thofe  extraordinary  men  whom  Providence  raifes  up  for 
the  relier  of  the  indigent  and  wretched,  for  the  good  of  fociety, 
and  the  glory  of  nations,  was  born  at  Dijon,  June  6,  1675. 
His  father  was  Denis  Languet,  procurator  general  of  that 
city.  After  having  made  fome  progrefe  in  his  ftudies  at 
Dijon,  he  continued  them  at  Paris,  and  relided  in  thefeminary 
of  St.  Sulpice.  He  was  received  in  the  Sorbonne,  Dec.  32, 
1698,  and  took  his  degree  with  applaufe.  He  was  ordained 
prieft  at  Vienne  in  Dauphiny  ;  after  which  he  returned  to  Paris, 
and  took  the  degree  of  doctor  Jan.  15,  1703.  He  attached 
himfelf  from  that  time  to  the  community  of  St.  Sulpice  ;  and 
M.  de  la  Chetardie,  who  was  vicar  there,  chofe  him  for  his 
curate.  Languet  continued  in*  that  office  near  ten  years,  and 
fold  his  patrimony  to  relieve  the  poor.  During  this  period, 
M.  de  la  St.  Valier,  bifhop  of  Quebec,  being  prifoner  in 
England,  requefted  of  the  king,  that  Languet  might  be  his 
aihftant  in  North  America.  Languet  was  about  to  accept  of 
the  place,  prompted  to  it  by  his  zeal  for  the  converiion  of  in- 
fidels ;  but  his  patrons  and  friends  advifed  him  to  decline  the 
voyage,  as  his  conilitution  was  by  no  means  ilrong.  He  fuc- 
ceeded  Monf.  de  Chetardie,    vicar  of  St.   Sulpice,   in  June, 

His  parilh-church  being  out  of  repair,,  and,  like  that  of  a 
poor  village,  fcarce  fit  to  hold  1200  or  1500  peribns,  whereas 
the  parilh  contained  125,000  inhabitants,  he  conceived  a  de- 
iign  to  build  a  church  proportionable  to  them  ;  and  fome 
days  after  undertook  this  great  work,  having  no  greater  fund  to 
begin  with  than  the  fum  of  one  hundred  crowns,  which  had 
been  left  him,  for  this  defign,  by  a  pious  and  benevolent  lady. 
He  laid  out  this  money  in  hones,  which  he  caufed  to  be  car- 
ried through  ail  the  fcreets,  to  ihew  his  defign  to  the  public. 
He  loon  obtained  considerable  donations  from  all  parts;  and 
the  duke  of  Orleans,  regent  or  the  kingdom,  granted  him  a 
lottery.  That  prince  likewife  laid  the  fir  it  ftcne  of  the  porch 
17  18  ;  and  Languet  fpared  neither  labour  nor  expence,  during 
his  life,  to  make  the  church  one  of  the  finell  in  the  world, 
both  for  architecture  and  ornaments.  It  was  consecrated  in 
1745,  with  fo  much  fplendor,  that  Frederic  IL  of  Piuliia, 
wrote  the  vicar  a  letter,  which  we  here  tranferibe  : 

"   Sir,  Potfdam,  Ocl.  4,    1748. 

"  I  have  received  with  pleafure  the  account  of  the  confecra- 
tion  of  your  church.  The  order  and  magnificence  of  the 
ceremonies  cannot  fail  to  give  one  a  great  idea  of  the  beauty 
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of  the  building  which  has  been  the  object  of  them,  and  are 
Sufficient  to  characterife  your  good  tafte  ;  but  that  which  1  am 
perfuadeddiftinguifb.es  vou  much  more  is  the  piety  beneficence, 
and  zeal,  which  you  have  difplayed  throughout  the  whole  un- 
dertaking ;  qualities,  which  however  neceffary  in  a  man  of 
your  function,  do  not,  on  that  account,  the  lefs  merit  the 
efteem  and  attention  of  all  mankind  :  it  is  to  thefe,  Sir,  that 
you  owe  the  testimony  which  I  am  deSirous  to  give  you  of  my 
regard.     I  pray  God  to  have  you  in  his  holy  protection. 

t4   Frederic." 

Another  work,  which  does  no  lefs  honour  to  Languet,  is 
the  houfe  dc  Venfans  Jefus.  The  eftablilhment  of  this  houle,  fo 
advantageous  to  the  community,  will  be'l  evince  the  piety  and 
the  talents  of  our  divine.  It  confifts  of  two  parts:  the  flrft  is 
compofed  of  35  poor  ladies,  defcended  from  families  illuftri- 
ous  from  the  year  1 53$  to  the  prefent  time  ;  the  fecond,  of  more 
than  four  hundred  poor  women  and  children  of  town  and 
country.  Thofe  young  ladies  whofe  anceStors  have  been  in 
the  king's  fervice  are  preferred  to  all  others.  An  education  is 
given  them  fuited  to  the  dignity  oi  their  birth.  They  are  em- 
ployed, by  turns,  in  infpecting,  the  bakehoufe,  the  poultry- 
yard,  the  dairies,  the  laundries,  the  gardens,  the  laboratory, 
the  linen-warehoufes,  the  ipinning-rooms,  and  other  places 
belonging  to  the  houfe.  By  thefe  means  they  become  good 
houfewives,  and  able  to  relieve  their  poor  relations  in  the 
country.  Services  thefe,  far  more  important  than  if  they 
paffed  their  time  in  ringing  and  embrodery.  Befides,  the 
neceffity  they  are  un'der  to  fuccour,  by  a  thoufand  little  kind 
offices,  the  poor  women  and  girls  who  work  there,  renders 
them  more  condescending,  kind,  and  humble,  more  Service- 
able to  iociety,  than  if  they  had  only  converted  with  perfons 
of  rank  and  distinction. 

Languet  ufed  befides  to  grant  great  funis  of  money  to  fuch 
ladies  as  were  examples  of  ceconomy,  virtue,  and  piety,  in 
thofe  religious  houfes  which  he  had  the  goodnefs  to  Superintend. 
The  poor  women  and  children,  who  form  the  fecond  part,  arc 
provided  with  food  every  day,  and  work  at  the  Spinning-wheel. 
They  make  a  great  quantity  of  linen  and  cotton.  Different 
rooms  are  affigned  to  them.  They  are  under  different  clafles. 
In  each  room  are  two  ladies  of  the  iociety  of  St.  Thomas,  of 
"Ville  Neuve,  of  which  Languet  was  Superior  general.  Thefe 
ladies  are  placed  there  to  overfee  the  work,  and  to  give  fuch, 
instructions  as  they  think  proper.  They  never  leave  the  room 
till  others  come  in  their  places.  The  women  and  the  girls 
who  find  employment  in  this  houSe  have,  in  a  former  period 
of  their  lives,  been  licentious  and  diffolute,  and  are  generally 
reformed,  by  the  example  of  virtue  before  their  eyes,  and  by 

the 
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the  falutary  advice  given  to  them.  They  have  the  amount  of 
their  work  paid  them  in  money  when  they  leave  the  houfe. 
They  become  induftrious  and  exemplary,  and,  by  this 
eilablifhment,  are  reftored  to  the  community,  and  to  religion. 
There  were  in  the  houfe  Je  Venffm  "Jefui,  in  1 74I ,  more  than 
1400  women  and  girls  of  this  fort;  and  the  vicar  of  St. 
Sulpice  employed  all  the  means  in  his  power  to  make  their 
iltuation  agreeable.  Although  the  land  to  the  houfe  meafured 
only  17  arpens  [a],  it  has  a  large  dairy,  which  has  given 
snilk  to  2000  children  belonging  to  the  parifh,  a  menagery, 
poultry  of  all  forts,  a  bakehoufe,  fpinning  rooms,  a  very 
neat  and  well-cultivated  garden,  and  a  magnificent  laboratory, 
where  all  forts  of  medicines  are  made.  The  order  and  ceco- 
norny  obferved  in  this  houfe,  in  the  education,  inftrucYion, 
and  employment  of  fo  many  people,  were  fo  admirable,  and 
gave  fo  great  an  idea  of  the  vicar  of  St.  Sulpice,  that  cardinal 
Fleur.y  propoied  to  make  him  fuperintendant  general  of  all  the 
hofpitals  in  the  kingdom  :  but  Langret  ufed  to  anfwer  him, 
with  a  fmile,  "  I  have  always  laid,  my  Lord,  that  it  was  the 
bounty  of  your  highnefs  led  me  to  the  hofpital  "  The  ex- 
pence  of  this  cftablilhment  was  immenfe.  He  fpent  his 
revenue  on  it;  an  inheritance  which  came  to  him  by  the 
death  of  the  baron  of  Montigni  his  brother,  and  the  eftate  of 
the  abbe  de  Barnav,  granted  him  by  the  king. 

Languet  was  not  leis  to  be  efteemed  for  his  beneficence  and 
his  zeal  in  aiding  the  poor  of  every  fort.  Never  man  took 
more  pains  than  he  did  in  procuring  donations  and  legacies, 
which  he  dillnbuted  with  admirable  prudence  and  discretion. 
He  enquired  with  care,  if  the  legacies  which  were  left  him 
were  to  the  difadvantage  of  the  poor  relations  of  the  teflator ; 
if  he  found  that  to  be  cafe,  he  reftored  to  them  not  only  the 
legacy,  but  gave  them,  when  wanting,  a  large  fum  of  his 
own.  Madame  de  Camois,  as  illuftrious  for  the  benevolence 
of  her  difpofition  as  for  her  rank  in  life,  having  left  him,  by 
her  laft  will,  a  legacy  of  more  than  600,000  livr.es,  he  only 
took  30,000  livres  for  the  poor,  and  returned  the  remaining 
fum  to  her  relations.  It  is  faid,  from  good  authority,  that  he 
difburfed  near  a  million  of  livres  in  charities  every  year.  He 
always  chofe  noble  families  reduced  to  poverty,  before  all 
others  :  and  we  have  heard  from  perfons  who  knew  him 
well,  that  there  were  fome  families  of  d'fiinction  in  his 
parifh,  to  each  of  whom  he  has  diftributed  30,000  livres  per 
annum.  Always  willing  to  ferve  mankind,  he  gave  liberally,  and 
often  before  any  application  was  made  to  him.  When  there  was 
a  general  dearth  in  1725?  he  fold,  in  order  to  relieve  the  poor, 

[a]  .An  arpen  i;  a  Fren:h  n  eafiire  of  ico  perches  firuare,  eveiy  perch  iS  feet. 
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his  houfeold  floods,  his  pictures,  and  fome  fcarce  and  curious 
pieces  of  furniture,  which  he  had  procured  with  difficulty. 
From  that  time  he  had  only  three  pieces  of  plate,  no  tapeftry, 
and  but  a  mean  ferge  bed,  which  madame  de  Camois  had 
lent  him,  having  before  fold,  all  the  prefents  {he  had  made 
him  at  different  periods.  His  charity  was  not  confined  to  his 
own  pariih.  At  the  time  that  the  plague  raged  at  Marfeilles, 
he  fent  large  funis  into  Provence  to  amir,  the  diftrefTed.  He 
interefted  himfelf  with  great  zeal  in  the  promotion  of  arts  and 
commerce,  and  in  whatever  concerned  the  glory  of  the  na- 
tion. In  times  or  public  calamity,  as  conflagrations,  6cc.  his 
prudence  and  afTiduity  have  been  much  admired.  He  under- 
ftood  well  the  different  dispositions  of  men.  He  knew  how  to 
employ  every  one  according  to  his  talent  or  capacity.  In  the 
moil:  intricate  and  perplexed  affairs  he  decided  with  a  fagacity 
and  judgement  that  iurpnzed  every  one.  Languet  refufed  the 
bifhopric  of  Couferans  and  that  of  Poitriers,  and  feveral  others 
which  were  offered  him  by  Louis  XIV.  and  Louis  XV.  under 
the  miniftry  of  the  duke  of  Orleans  and  cardinal  Fleury.  He 
refigned  his  vicarage  to  Monf.  l'Abbe  du  Lau,  in  1748,  but 
continued  to  preach  every  Sunday,  according  to  his  cuftom, 
in  his  own  parifh-church  ;  and  continued  alfo  to  fupport  the 
houfe  de  V tr.fans  lefus  till  his  death,  which  happened  061.  11, 
1750,  in  his  75th  year,  at  the  abbey  de  Bernay,  to  which 
place  he  went  to  make  fome  charitable  eftablifhments.  His 
piety  and  continued  application  to  works  of  beneficence  did 
not  hinder  him  from  being  lively  and  chearful.  He  had  a 
fine  genius,  which  (hewed  itfeii  by  the  agreeable  repartees  and 
fenfible  remarks  he  made  in  converlation. 

LANGUEf  (John  Joseph),  brother  of  the  preceding, 
was  bilhop  of  Soifins,  in  17  [5  His  polemical  writings  are 
very  numerous  ;  and  his  fty'e  is  perlpicuous  as  well  as  elevated. 
He  alfo  tranflated  the  Pfalms.  In  1 7 3 1 ,  he  was  made  arch- 
bifhop  of  Sens,  where  he  died  in  1  753,  with  a  great  character 
for  piety  and  benevolence. 

.  LAN  1ER,  a  painter,  was  employed  by  Ch  :rles  I.  in  foreign 
countries,  to  pur  chafe  the  collection  made  by  him.  He  gave  a 
particular  mark,  by  which  we  diltinguilh  all  the  things  of  this 
kind  which  he  brought  over.  By  reafdn  of  the  troubles  that 
cnlue.l  we  can  give  no  account  of  his  death  ;  but  that,  before 
he  died,  he  had  the  mortification  to  fee  the  royal  collection 
difperftd. 

LANNOY  (Charles  de),  commander  in  chief  of  the 
armies  of  Charles  V,  governor  of  Tournay,  and  viceroy  of 
Naples,  was  po  fie  fled  of  extraordinary  talents,  both  in  the 
field  and-cabinet.  He  particularly  diftinguifhed  himfelf  at  the 
battie  of  Puvia,   where  he  Lock  Francis   i.  of  France  prifoner. 

Lamoy's 
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Lannoy's  treatment  of  the  French  monarch  after  his  victory 
is  among  the  circumftances  which  reflecT:  the  higheft  honour 
on  his  memory.  After  the  treaty  between  Charles  and  Francis, 
Lannoy  was  appointed  by  his  matter  to  condudt  the  French 
king  to  his  dominions.     He  died  at  Gazette  in  1527. 

LANSBERGHE  (Philip),  a  mathematician,  born  at 
Gand  in  1561 ;  he  left  a  Sacred  Chronology,  and  various 
works  on  aitronomy  and  the  mathematics.  He  died  at  Mid- 
dleburg  in  1632. 

LAPIDE  (Corn'tllius  a),  a  very  learned  French  Jefuit, 
a  coniidcrable  philologer,  divine,  and  linguifl,  applied  him- 
felf  chiefly  to  the  ftudv  of  the  fcriptures,  upon  which  he  has 
written  ten  volumes,  folio.     Died  1637,  aged  71. 

LARDNER  (Nathaniel),  was  horn  at  Hawkhurft,  In 
Kent,  in  1684^  He  was  educated  for  fome  time  at  a  dif- 
fenter's  academy,  in  London,  by  the  Rev  Dr.  Old  field,  whence 
he  went  to  Utrecht,  and  ftudied  under  Graevius  and  Burman, 
and  made  all  the  improvement  which  might  be  expected  under 
foch  mailers.  From  Utrecht  Mr.  Lardner  went  to  Leyden, 
whence,  after  a  there  it  ay,  he  came  to  England,  and  employed 
.himfelf  in  diligent  preparation  for  the  facred  profeffion.  He 
did  not  however  preach  his  nrft  fermon  till  he  was  twenty-five 
years  of  age.  In  1713,  he  was  invited  to  refide  in  the  houie 
of  lady  Trebv,  widow  of  the  lord  chief  juftice  of  common 
pleas,  as  domeftic  chaplain  to  the  lady,  and  tutor  to  her 
youngeft  fon.  He  accompanied  his  pupil  to  France,  the 
!N  ether  lands,  and  United  Provinces,  and  continued  -in  the 
family  till  the  death  of  lady  Treby.  it  reflects  no  honour 
upon  the  diflenters  that  fuch  a  man  fhonid  be  fo  long 
neglefted  ;  but,  in  1723,  he  was  engaged,  with  other  mi- 
nifters,  to  carry  on  a  courfe  of  lectures  at  the  Old  Bailey.  At 
this  time  alio,  he  was  member  of  a  literary  fociety  which  met 
at  Chew's  coffee-howfe,  in  Bow-lane,  at  which  two  queftions 
were  always  propofed  for  debate,  and  each  member,  in  his 
turn,  produced  an  eflay  oh  iome  learned  or  entertaining 
fubje£b« 

Mr.    Lardner   alfo    helonged    to    another   learned  fociety, 
which  conflf  iy  of  diflenting  minifters.     The  gentle- 

men belonging  to  this  had  d  a  "  Concordance  to  the 

Bible."  but  this  was  never  fully  executed,  and  one  impediment 
arofe  from  the   more  i  it  work,  in  which  Lardner  now 

engaged,  namely,  the  "  Proof  of  the  Credibility  of  the 
Gofpel-hiftory."  In  1*727,  he  published  his  two  firft  volumes, 
and  it  h  unnecefiary  to  fay  how  well  they  were  received  by  the 
learned  world,  without  any  diifinetion  of  feci  or  party. 
Notwithstanding,  however,  hisgre.it  merit,  Mr.  Lardner  was 
45   years   of  age   before   he  obtained  a  fettlernent   among  the 
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diiTenters ;  but,  in  1729,  he  was  invited  by  the  congregation 
of  Crutched-friers  to  be  afihtant  to  their  minifter.  At  this 
period,  the  enthufiafm  of  Mr.  Woolfton  introduced  an 
important  controverfy.  In  various  abfurd  publications  he 
treated  the  miracles  of  our  Saviour  with  extreme  licentioufnefs. 
Thefe  Mr.  Lardner  confuted  with  the  happieft  fuccefs,  in  a 
work  which  he,  at  this  time,  published,  and  which  was 
intituled,  "  A  Vindication  of  three  of  our  Saviour's  Miracles." 
About  the  fame  time  alfo,  he  found  leifure  to  write  other 
occaiional  pieces,  the  principal  of  which  was  his  "Letter  on 
the  Logos."  In  1733,  aPP°ared  the  firfl  volume  of  the 
fecond  part  of  the  "  Crcdibilitv  of  the  Gofpel-hiftory,"  which, 
belides  being  univerfally  well  received  at  home,  was  fo  much 
approved  abroad,  that  it  was  tranflated  by  two  learned  fo- 
reigners; by  Mr.  Cornelius  Wefterbaen  into  Low  Dutch,  and 
by  Mr.  J.  Ch'riftopher  Wolff  into  Latin.  The  fecond  volume 
of  the  fecond  part  of  this  work  appeared  in  1735  »  an^  tne 
farther  Mr.  Lardner  proceeded  in  his  defign,  the  more  he 
advanced  in  eiteem  and  reputation  among  learned  men  of  all 
denominations,  in  1737,  he  published  his  "  Counfels  of 
Prudence"  for  the  ufe  of  young  people,  on  account  of  which 
he  received  a  complimentary  letter  from  Dr.  Seeker,  bifhop  of 
Oxford.  The  third  and  fcuuh  volumes  of  the  fecond  part  of 
the  "  Credibility,"  no  lefs  curious  than  the  preceding,  were 
publiihed  in  the  yea^s  1738  and  1 740.  The  fifth  volume  in 
1743.  To  be  circumftantial  in  the  account  of  all  the  writings 
Which  this  eminent  man  produced  would  greatly  exceed  the 
limits  which  our  plan  prefcribes.  It  becomes  us,  however,  iri 
juftice,  to  fay,  that  all  are  more  or  lefs  of  diilinguifhed  ufeful- 
nels  and  merit.  We  may  in  particular  recommend  to  all 
young  divines  the  "'Supplement  to  the  Credibility,"  which  has 
a  place  in  the  collection  of  treatifes  publifhed  by  Dr.  Watfon, 
bifhop  of  Llandaff.  Notwithlhmding  Dr.  Lardner's  life  and 
pen  were  fo  long  and  fo  ufefully  devoted  to  the  public,  he  never 
received  any  adequate  recompence.  The  college  of  Aberdeen 
conferred  on  him  the  degree  of  doctor  of  divinity,  and  the 
diploma  had  the  unanimous  fignature  of  the  profeffors.  But 
his  falary  as  a  preacher  was  inconfiderable,  and  his  works 
often  publiihed  to  his  lofs  inflead  of  gain.  In  the  fummer  of 
1768,  he  wras  feized  with  a  decline,  which  carried  him  off 
in  a  few  weeks  at  Hawkhurft,  the  place  of  his  nativity,  and 
where  he  had  a  .finall  parental  eftate.  His  literary  character  is 
before  the  public,  and  needs  no  comment,  and  he  was  no 
lefs  remarkable  for  his  love  of  truth,  his  candour,  and  mo- 
deration, his  benevolence,  and  piety.  The  whole  of  his  works 
were  publiihed  by  Dr.  Kippis,-  in  eleven  large  octavo  volumes. 
Thehrft  fix  comprife  the  "  Credibility  of  the  Gofpel-hiftory," 
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the  feventh,  eighth,  and  ninth,  the  "  Jewifh  and  Heathen  Telti- 
monies,"  the  tenth  his  "  Sermons,  and  the  laft  his"  Tracts. 

LARGILLIERE    (Nicolas    de),    an    eminent   French 
painter,  was  born  at  Paris  in   1656,  and  intended  at  firft.  for 
commerce  ;  but  his  father,    having  taken  him    on  a  trading 
voyage  to  England,  found  his  genius  i'olely  bent  upon  paint- 
ing, and  placed  him  under  Francis  Gobeau,  a  painter  of  fome 
note.     He  fpent  fix  years  in   clofe  application   to  » his  object, 
and  then  went  to  "London.     Here  he  gained  thefriendfhip  and 
countenance  of  Sir   Peter   Lely,  who  expreffrd  much  efteem 
for  his   works;  and  he  at  laft    was    fo  far  honoured  as  to  be 
made  known  to  king  Charles  II,  for  whom  he  painted  feveral 
pictures.     At  his  return  to  Paris,  Vander  Mulen  and  Le  Brun, 
having   feen  fome    of  bis  performances,  encouraged  him   to 
continue  in  his  own  country:  they  procured  him  friends  bv 
their  recommendation,  fo    that  bis   reputation  was  generally 
fpread  through  Paris ;  and   Lewis   XIV.  fat  to  him   for   his 
portrait,  as  did  James  II.  and  his  queen.      He  was  accounted 
to  have  had  a  good  genius,  to  compofe  well,  to  be  correct  in 
his   defign,  and   to    diitribute   his   draperies  judicioufly:  his 
principal  excellence,  however,  confided  in  bis  colouring,  and 
'  particularly  in  portraits,  of  which  the  heads  and  hands  were 
remarkably    well  executed,  with  a   light    and  fpiiited  pencil. 
His  tint  of  colour  was  clear  and  frefh  ;  and,  by  his  manner  of 
laying  on  his  colour?,  without  breaking  or   torturing   them, 
they  have  long  retained   their  original  ff%i'hnefs  and  beauty. 
The  noft  capital  work  of  this  mailer  is  a  grand  compohtion, 
reprefenling    the  crucifixion   of  Chrift.     He    was   appointed 
director  of  the  academy,  as  a  public  acknowledgement  of  his 
merit. 

LARREY  (Isaac  de),  born  at  Lintol  near  Bolbec.  He 
was  a  Calvinift,  and  the  rigour  with  which  that  feci:  was 
perfecuted  in  France,  obliged  him  to  rlv  to  Holland,  where 
he  was  made  hiftoriographer  to  the  States.  He  wrote  a 
"  Hiftory  of  England,"  in  four  volumes,  folio.  "  A  Hiftoiy 
of  Lewis  XIV."  in  three  volumes,  quarto;  and  "  A  Hiftory 
of  Auguftus,"  in  octavo.  Of  thefe  works  the  firft  is  fuperior 
to  the  reft,  and,  notwithftanding  the  various  and  better 
editions  which  have  fince  appeared,  is  It  ill  fought  after  on 
account  of  the  portraits  with  which  this  edition  is  adorned. 
Larrey  alfo  wrote  "  A  Hiftory  of  the  Seven  Wife  Men," 
in  two  volumes,  8vo,  wirh  feveral  other  works.  He  died 
in  1719. 

LARROGUE  (Matthew  de).  a  celebrated  French 
proteilant  minifter,  was  born  at  Leirac  in  Germany,  in  1619. 
He  was  eminent  as  a  fcholar,  philofopher,  and  divine.  He 
printed   many    works   of  confiderable  reputation.     Three  of 

the 
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the  principal  churches  of  the  kingdom,  viz.  Montauban, 
Bourdeaux,  and  Rouen,  defired  to  have  him  as  their  minifter. 
He  accepted  the  invitation  of  the  latter  place,  where  he  died 
in  1684,  with  the  character  of  a  learned  man,  and  an  excellent 
pallor. 

LARROGUE  (Daniel  de),  fon  of  the  above,  born  at 
Vitre,  equalled  his  father  in  learning.  He  was  concerned  in 
a  fatyrical  epiftle  againft  Louis  XIV.  which  occafioned  his 
confinement  in  the  chatelet  for  the  fpace  of  five  years;  but  he 
was  afterwards  releafed  with  a  pennon.  He  translated  Pri- 
deaux's  Life  of  Mahomet  into  French,  and  Echard's  Roman 
Hiftory  ;  and  wrote  various  other  works.     He  died  in  1 731. 

LASCAR1S  (Const antine),  one  of  thofe  learned 
Greeks  who  quitted  Conftantinople  upon  its  being  taken  by 
the  Turks  in  1453,  and  took  refuge  in  Italy.  He  taught  the 
Greek  language  and  polite  literature,  fir  ft  at  Milan,  and  after- 
wards at  Meffina,  whither  many  illuftrious  perfons  from 
Italy,  and  even  from  Venice,  among  whom  was  Peter  Bern- 
bus,  reforted,  for  the  fake  of  being  taught  the  Greek  lan- 
guage by  him.  He  died  old  at  Meffina,  about  the  end  of  the 
fifteenth  century ;  and  left  his  library  to  the  fenate,  who  erected 
a  marble  monument  over  him.  He  was  author  of  a  "  Greek 
Grammar,"  which  was  printed  by  Aldus  Manutius;  and 
other  fmall  works  of  a  fimilar  kind.  Erafmus,  in  his  piece 
"  De  Ratione  Studri,"  prefers  him  to  all  the  grammarians 
among  thofe  Greeks,  excepting  Theodorus  Gaza.  He  had 
a  fon,  [ohn  Andreas  Lafcaris,  diftinguifhed  afterwards 
in  his  own  way,  and  whom  fome  have  confounded  with 
him. 

LA SC ARTS  (John),  furnamed  Rhyndacenus,  was  of  the 
family  of  Lafcaris,  which  produced  fome  emperors  of  Con- 
ftantinople. Laurence  de  Medicis,  under  whofe  patronage 
he  took  refuge,  employed  him  to  make  a  collection  of  books 
from  Greece.  The  grand  fignior  permitted  him  to  examine 
all  the  libraries ;  and  thus  he  was  enabled  to  tranfport  to  Italy 
many  valuable  treafures.  After  this,  Lafcaris  went  to  Franctr, 
and  again  into  Greece,  and,  though  he  did  not  write  many 
books,  was  efleemed  an  admirable  fcholar.  If  he  did  not 
difcover,  he  brought  again  into  ufe,  the  capital  letters  of  v.. 9 
Greek  alphabet,  in  which  he  printed  fome  moral  fentences 
and  verfes. 

LASKI,  or  LASKO,  or  LASCO  (John  de),  was 
defcended  from  a  family  of  diftinclion  in  Poland,  in  which 
country  he  was  educated,  and  afterwards  travelled  abroad. 
Coming  to  Zurich  in  Switzerland,  he  became  acquainted  with 
Zuinglius,  who  brought  him  to  be  partial  to  the  Reformation. 
Upon  his  return  home,  he  was  made  provoft  of  Gnefna,  and 
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afterwards  bifhop  of  Vefprim  in  Hungary;  but  thefe  two 
dignities  did  not  binder  him  from  declaring  himfelf  openly 
of  the  reformed  religion.  This  charge  foon  brought  upon 
him  the  fentence  of  herefy,  of  which  he  complained  to  the 
king  of  Poland,  alleging  that  he  had  been  condemned  with- 
out a  fufficient  hearing:  but  this  appeal  to  his  native  prince 
proved  of  no  avail,  and  he  was  foon  obliged  to  quit  Hungary. 
In  this  exigence  he  retired,  1542,  to  Embden  in  Eaft-Frief- 
land,  and  was  made  minifter  of  a  church  in  that  town. 

After  he  had  rcfided  almoft  ten  years  in  Eaft-Friefland,  not 
caring  to  venture  into  Germany,  by  reafon  of  the  war  of 
Smalcalde,  he  relolved  to  go  to  England,  having  received  an 
invitation  thither  from  archbifhop  Cranmer.  He  arrived 
there  at  the  time  when  the  publication  of  the  Interim  drove 
the  Proteftants  into  fuch  places  as  would  grant  them  a  tolera- 
tion; and  fuch  they  found  in  England,  where  they  had 
feveral  privileges  granted  them  by  Edward  VI.  Three  hun- 
dred and  eighty  were  naturalized,  and  erected  into  a  corporate 
body,  which  was  governed  by  its  own  laws,  and  allowed  its 
own  form  of  religious  worfhip,  without  being  fubject  to  the 
Engliih  liturgy.  A  church  in  London  was  alfo  granted  to 
them,  with  the  revenues  belonging  to  it,  for  the  fubfiftence  of 
their  minifters,  who  were  either  exprefsly  nominated,  or  at 
Jeaft  approved,  by  the  king;  his  majefty  alfo  fixing  the 
precife  number  of  them.  According  to  this  regulation,  there 
were  four  minifters,  and  a  fuperintendant ;  which  poft  was 
held  by  Lafki,  who,  in  the  letters  patent,  is  called  a  perfon 
of  illuftrious  birth,  of  lingular  probity,  and  great  learning. 
In  the  midft  of  thefe  favours,  he  was  imprudent  enough  to 
write  a  book  againft  the  ceremonies  of  the  Engliih  church, 
and  particularly  againft  the  habits  of  the  bifhops  and  prefby- 
ters,  and  receiving  the  eucharift  kneeling. 

However,  this  book  made  no  noife;  and  Lafki,  with  his 
company,  lived  undifturbed  till  the  death  of  king  Edward; 
but,  upon  the  acceffion  of  queen  Mary,  in  1553*  they  were 
all  fent  away.  De  Lafki  embarked  in  September,  with  many 
of  his  fociety,  .and  all  his  colleagues,  except  two,  who  ftayed 
in  England  concealed,  together  with  the  reft  of  the  German 
Proteftants,  who  were  ftripped  of  their  churches,  and  had  all 
their  privileges  taken  away.  They  arrived  on  the  coaft  of 
Denmark,  in  the  beginning  of  a  ievere  winter;  but,  being 
known  to  embrace  the  doctrine  of  the  reformed  chuch  of 
Switzerland,  they  were  notfufFered  to  difembark,  or  to  be  at 
anchor  more  than  two  days,  without  daring  to  put  their  wives 
and  children  on  fhore.  They  were  treated  in  the  fame  inhof- 
pitable  manner  at  Lubec,  at  Wifmar,  and  Hamburgh,  fo  that 
at  laft  they  refolved  to  gQ  for  Embden,  where  they  did  not 
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arrive  till  March  1554.  Here  -hey  were  kindly  received,  and 
permitted  to  fettle  in  the  country.  In  I555>  Lafki  went  to 
Frankfort  upon  the  Maine,  where  he  obtained  leave  of  the 
fenate  to  build  a  church  for  the  reformed  Grangers,  and 
particularly  for  thofe  of  the  Low  Countries  While  he  was 
at  thjs  citv,  he  wrote  an  apolo£etical  letter  to  Sigifmond  king' 
of  Poland  againft  fome  who  had  accufed  and  treated  him  as 
a  vagabond.  This  letter  was  written  in  1566  ;  and  the  fame 
year,  with  the  confent  of  the  duke  of  Wirtenberg,  he  main- 
tained a  difputation  againft  BrentiuS,  upon  the  fubjedt  of 
the  eucharift.  Brentius  afterwards  publifhed  an  account 
of  this  difpute,  in  which  our  author  is  charged  with  many 
falfehoods. 

Lafki,  at  laft,  after  an  abfence  of  twenty  years,  returned 
to  his  native  country;  and,  notvvithflanding  the  bilhops  and 
other  ecclefiaftics  did  their  utmoft  to  drive  him  awav,  yet  all 
their  efforts  proved  ineffectual,  he  being  in  great  favour  with 
Sigifmond,  who  employed  him  in  the  moft  important  affairs. 
He  died  Jan.  13,  1560.  The  hiftorians  of  his  time  fpeak 
greatly  in  his  praife;  and  he  was  much  efteemed  by  Erafmus, 
who  declares  he  had  learned  fobriety,  difcretion,  and  many 
virtues,  of  him;  although,  then  being  old,  and  Lafki  yet  a 
young  man,  he  ought  to  have  been  the  mailer,  and  not  the 
fcholar.  We  have,  of  his  writing,  "  De  Coena  Domini 
Liber ;  Epiftola  continens  Summum  Controverfias  de  Ccena 
Domini,    &c." 

LASENA  or  LASCENA  (Peter),  was  born  at  Naples, 
Sept.  25,  1590.  In  compliance  with  his  father,  he  firft 
cultivated  and  pracYifed  the  law  ;  but  afterwards  followed  the 
bent  of  his  inclination  to  polite  literature;  applying  himfelf 
diligently  to  acquire  the  Greek  language,  in  which  his  educa- 
tion had  been  fhort..  He  alfo  learnt  French  and  Spanifh. 
From  Naples  he  removed  to  Rome;  where  he  was  no  fooner 
fettled,  than  he  obtained  the  protection  of  cardinal  Francis 
Barberini,  beiides  other  prelates;  he  alfo  procured  the  friend- 
fhip  of  Lucas  Holftenius,  Leo  Allatiu?,  and  other  peribns  of 
rank  in  the  republic  of  letters.  He  made  ufe  of  the  repofe  he 
enjoyed  in  this  fituation  to  put  the  laft  hand  to  fome  works 
which  he  had  begun  at  Naples;  but  his  continual  intenfe  impli- 
cation, and  too  great  abftinence  (for  he  made  but  one  meal  in 
twenty-four  hours),  threw  him  into  a  fever,  of  which  he 
died,  Sept.  30,  1636.  At  his  death,  he  left  to  cardinal  Bar- 
berini two  Latin  "difcourfes,  which  he  had  pronounced  before 
the  Greek  academy  of  the  monks  of  St.  Bafil,  "  De  Lingua 
Helleniftica,"  wherein  he  difcuffed,  with  great  learning,  a 
point  upon  that  fubjeft,  which  then  divided  the  literary  world. 
He   alfo  left     to  cardinal    Brancaccio    his  book,    intituled, 
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"  Ginnafio  Napolitano,"  which  was  afterwards  publifhed  by 
that  prelate  :  it  contains  a  description  of  the  fports,  Shows, 
Spectacles,  and  combats,  which  were  formerly  exhibited  to  the 
people  of  Naples. 

LATIMER  (Hugh),  brfhop  of  Worcefter,  one  of  th« 
firft  reformers  of  the  church  of  England,  was  defcended  of 
honeft  parents  at  Thurcafton  in  Leicefterfhire  ;  where  hi$ 
father,  though  he  had  no  land  of  his  own,  yet,  by  frugality 
and  induftry,  and  the  advantage  of  a  good  Take,  brought  up 
a  family  of  fix  daughters  befides  this  fon.  In  one  of  his  court 
fermons,  'in  Edward's  time,  Latimer,  inveighing  againft  the 
nobihtv  and  gentry,  and  fpeaking  of  the  moderation  of  land- 
lords a  few  years  before,  and  the  plenty  in  which  their  tenants 
lived,  tells  his  audience,  in  his  familiar  way,  that,  upon  a  farm 
of  four  pounds  a  year,  at  the  utmoft,  his  rather  tilled  as  much 
ground  as  kept  half  a  dozen  men;  that  he  had  it  Stocked  with 
a  hundred  fheep  and  thirty  cows  ;  that  he  found  the  king  a  man 
and  horfe,  himfelf  remembering  to  have  buckled  on  his  father's 
hamefs,  when  he  went  to  Black-heath  ;  that  he  gave  his 
daughters  five  pounds  a-piece  at  marriage  ;  that  he  lived  hoSpi- 
tablv  among  his  neighbours,  and  was  not  backward  in  his  alms 
to  the  poor.  He  was  born  in  the  farm-houfe  about  1470  ; 
and,  being  put  to  a  grammar- fchool,  he  took  learning  fo  well, 
that  it  was  determined  to  breed  him  to  the  church.  With  this 
view,  he  was  fentto  Cambridge,  where,  at  the  ufual  time,  he 
took  the  degrees  in  arts  ;  and,  entering  into  prieft's  orders,  be- 
haved with  remarkable  zeal  and  warmth  in  defence,  of  popery, 
the  eftablifhed  religion.  He  was  violent  againft  the  opinions, 
which  had  lately  discovered  themfelves  in  England  ;  heard  the 
teachers  of  them  with  high  indignation,  and  inveighed  publicly 
and  privately  againft  the  reformers.  If  any  read  lectures  in  the 
fchools,  Latimer  was  fure  to  be  there  to  drive  out  the  Scholars  ; 
and,  when  he  commenced  bachelor  of  divinity,  he  gave  an 
open  teftimony  of  his  diilike  to  their  proceedings  in  an 
oration  againft  Melan&hon,  whom  he  treated  moft  Severely 
for  his  impious,  as  he  called  them,  innovations  in  religion. 
His  zeal  was  fo  much  taken  notice  of  in  the  univerfity,  that 
he  was  elected  crofs-bearer  in  all  public  proceffions ;  an  em- 
ployment which  he  accepted  with  reverence,  and  discharged; 
with  Solemnity. 

Among  thofe  who  favoured  the  reformation,  the  moft  con- 
siderable was  Thomas  Bilney,  a  clergyman  of  a  moft  holy 
life,  who  began  to  See  popery  in  a  very  diSagreeable  light,  and 
made  no  Scruple  to  own  it.  Bilney  was  an  intimate  of  Lati- 
mers  ;  and,  as  opportunities  offered,  ufed  to  Suggeft  to  him 
many  things  about  corruptions  in  religion,  till  he  gradually 
divefted  hiin  of  his  prejudices,  brought  him  to  think   with 
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moderation,  and  even  to   diftrufr.  what  he  had  fo   earneftly 
embraced.     Latimer  no  fooner  ceafed   from   being  a  zealous 
papift,  than  he  became  (fuch  was  his  conftitutional  warmth) 
a  zealous  protcftant ;  active  in  fupporting  the  reformed  doc- 
trine, and  afliduous  to  make  converts  both  in  town  and  uni- 
verfity.      He  preached   in  public,    exhorted  in  private,  and 
every  where  prefTed  the  neceflity  of  a  holy  life,  in  oppofition  to 
ritual  obfervances.     A  behaviour  of  this  kind  was  immediately 
taken  notice  of;  Cambridge,  no  lefs  than  the  reft  of  the  king- 
dom, was  entirely  popiib  ;   every  new  opinion  was  watched 
with  jealoufy.     Latimer  foon  perceived  how  obnoxious  he  had 
made  himfelf ;  and,  being  a  preacher  of  eminence,  the  ortho- 
dox clergy  thought  it  high  time  to  oppofe  him  openly.     This 
talk  was  undertaken  by  Or   Buckingham,  prior  of  the  Black- 
Friers,  who  appeared  in  the  pulpit  a  few  Sundays  after  ;  and, 
with  great  pomp  and  prolixity,  fhewed  the  dangerous  tendency 
of  Latimer's   opinions ;  particularly    inveighing  againft    his 
heretical  notions  of  having  the  fcriptures   in  Englifh.     The 
proteftant  party,  neveithelefs,  of  which  Bilney   and  Latimer 
were  the  heads,  continued  to  gain  ground  ;  and  great  was 
the   alarm    of  the    orthodox   clergy,    ot  which    feme   were 
the  heads   of  colleges,    and  fenior   part    of   the    univerfity. 
Frequent  convocations   were  held,  tutors  were  admonifhed  to 
have  a  ftri£t  eye  over  their  pupils,  and  academical  cenfures  of 
all  kinds  were  inflicted.     But  academical  cenfures  were  found 
infufficient.      Latimer  continued  to   preach,    and    herefy   to 
fpread.     The  heads  of  the  popilh  party  applied  to  the  bifhop  of 
Ely,  as  their  diocefan ;  but  that  prelate  was  not  a  man  for  their 
purpofe  ;  he  was  a  papift  indeed,  but  moderate.     He,  how- 
ever, came  to  Cambridge,  examined  the  ftate  of  religion,  and, 
at  their  intreaty,  preached  againft  the  heretics ;   but  he  would 
do  nothing  farther;  only   indeed   he    filenced   Mr.    Latimer. 
But  this  gave  no  check  to   the  reformers;  for  there  happened 
at  this   time   to  be    a   proteftant  prior    in    Cambridge,  Dr. 
Barnes,  of  the  Auftin-friers,    who,   having  a  monafterv  ex- 
empt from  epifcopal  jurifdiftion,  and  being  a  great  admirer 
of  Latimer,  boldly  licenfed  him  to  preach  there.     Hither  his 
party  followed  him  ;  and,  the  late  oppofition  having  greatly  ex- 
cited the  curiofity  of  the  people,   the  friers  chapel  was  foon 
incapable  of  containing   the  crowds  that    attended.     Among 
others,  it  is  remarkable,  that  my  lord  of  Ely  was  often  one  of 
his  hearers,  and  had  the  ingenuity  to  declare,  that  Mr.  Latimer 
was  one  of  the  beft  preachers  he  had  ever  heard. 

The  principal  perfons  at  this  time  concerned,  in  ecclefiafti- 
cal  affairs  were  cardinal  Wolfey,  Warham  archbifhop  of 
Canterbury,  and  Tunftal  bifhop  of  London  ;  and  as  Henry 
VIII.  was  aow  in  the  cxpe&ation  of  haying  the  bufinefs  of 
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his  divorce  ended  in  a  regular  way  at  Rome,  he  was  careful 
to  obferve  all  forms  of  civility  with  the  pope.  The  cardinal 
therefore  erected  a  court,  confiding  of  bifhops  and  canonifts, 
to  put  the  laws  in  execution  againft  herefy  :  of  this  court 
Tunftal  was  made  prefident ;  and  Bilney,  Latimer,  and 
others,  were  called  before  him,  Bilney  was  confidered  as  the 
herefiarch,  and  againft.  him  chiefly  the  rigour  of  the  court 
was  levelled;  and  they  fucceeded  fo  far  that  he  was  prevailed 
upon  to  recant :  accordingly  he  bore  his  faggot,  and  was  dif- 
mifled.  As  for  Mr.  Latimer,  and  the  reft,  they  had  eafier 
terms;  Tunftal  omitted  no  opportunities  of  (hewing  mercy  ; 
ana  the  heretics,  upon  their  difmiffion,  returned  to  Cam- 
bridge, where  they  were  received  with  open  arms  by  their 
friends.  Amidft  this  mutual  joy,  Bilney  alone  feemed  un« 
nfFe<5ted  ;  he  ihunned  the  fight  of  his  acquaintance,  and 
received  their  congratulations  with  confufion  and  blufhes. 
In  fhort,  he  was  ftruck  with  remorfe  for  what  he  had  done, 
grew  melancholy,  and,  after  leading  an  afcetic  life  for  three 
i  :.s,  refoived  to  expiate  his  abjuration  by  death.  In  this 
i  Toiution  he  went  to  Norfolk,  the  place  of  his  nativity  ;  and, 
preaching  publicly  againft  popery,  he  was  apprehended  by 
oiler  of  the  bifhop  of  Nowich,  and,  after  lying  a  while  in  the 
countv  gaol,  was  executed  in  that  city. 

His  fufferings,  far  from  (hocking  the  reformation  at  Cam- 
bridge, infpired  the  leaders  of  it  with  new  courage.  Latimer 
1  an  now  to  exert  himfclf  more  than  he  had  yet  done; 
and  fucceeded  to  that  credit  with  his  party,  which  Bilney  had 
fo  Ion?  fupported.  Among  other  inftances  of  his  zeal  and 
refolution  in  this  caufe,  he  gave  one  very  remarkable:  he  had 
the  courage  to  write  to  the  king  againft  a  proclamation  then 
juft  published,  forbidding  the  \\{c  of  the  Bible  in  Englifh.  He 
had  preached  before  his  majefty  once  or  twice  at  Windfor,  and 
had  been  noticed  by  him  in  a  more  affable  manner  than  that 
monarch  ufuahy  indulged  towards  his  fubje£ts.  But,  what- 
ever hopes  of  preferment  his  fovereign's  favour  might  have 
raifed  in  him,  he  chofe  to  put  all  to  the  hazard  rather  than 
omit  what  he  thought  his  duty.  He  was  generally  confidered 
as  one  of  the  raoft  eminent  who  favoured  proteftantifm,  and 
therefore  thought  it  became  him  to  be  one  of  the  moil  forward 
in  oppofing  popery-  His  letter  is  the  picture  of  an  honeft  and 
fmcere  heart:  it  was  chietiv  intended  to  point  out  to  the  king 
the  bad  intention  of  the  bi(hops  in  procuring  the  proclamation, 
and  concludes  ill  thefe  terms  :  "  Accept,  gracious  fovereign, 
w  thout  difpleafure,  what  I  have,  written  ;  1  thought  it  my 
duty  to  mention  thefe  things  to  your  majefty.  No  perfonal 
quarrel,  as  God  fhall  judge  me,  have  I  with  any  man;  I 
warned  only  to  induce  your  majefty  to  coniider  weli  what  kind 
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of  perfons  you  have  about  you,  and  the  ends  for  which  they 
counfel.  Indeed,  great  prince,  many  of  them,  or  they  are 
much  flandered,  have  very  private  ends.  God  grant,  your 
majelry  may  fee  through  all  the  defigns  of  evil  men,  and  be  in 
all  things  equal  to  the  high  office  with  which  you  are  intruded. 
Wherefore,  gracious  king,  remember  yourfelf,  have  pity  upon 
your  own  foul,  and  think  that  the  day  is  at  hand,  when  you 
(hall  give  account  of  your  office,  and  of  the  blood  that  hath 
been  filed  by  your  fword  :  in  the  which  dav,  that  your  grace 
may  ftand  ftedfaftly,  and  not  be  afhamed,  but  be  clear  and 
reach' in  your  reckoning,  and  have  your  pardon  fealed  with 
the  blood  of  our  Saviour  Chrift,  which  alone  ferveth  at  that 
day,  is  my  daily  praver  to  him  who  fuffered  death  for  our  fins. 
The  fpirit  of  God  prefervc  you  !" 

Though  the  influence  of  the  popifh  party  then  prevailed  fo 
far,  that  this  letter  produced  no  effect;  yet  the  king,  no  way 
difpleafed,  received  it  not  oniy  with  temper,  but  with  con- 
defcenfion,  gracioufly  thanking  him  for  his  well-intended 
advice.  The  king  loved  fmcerity  and  opennefs ;  and  Lati- 
mer's plain  and  fimple  manner  had  before  made  a  favourable 
impreflion  upon  him,  which  this  letter  contributed  not  a  little 
to  ftrengthen;  and  the  part  he  acted  in  promoting  the  efca- 
blifhment  of  the  king's  fupremacy,  in  1535,  riveted  him  in 
the  royal  favour.  Dr.  Butts,  the  king's  phyfidan,  being 
fent  to  Cambridge  on  that  occafion,  began  immediately  to 
pay  his  court  to  the  proteftant  party,  from  whom  the  king 
expected  moil  unanimity  in  his  favour.  Among  the  firit,  he 
made  his  application  to  Latimer,  as  a  perlon  moft  likely  to 
ferve  him  ;  begging  that  he  would  collect:  the  opinions  of  his 
friends  in  the  cafe,  and  do  his  utmoft  to  bring  over  thofe  of 
moil  eminence,  who  were  {till  inclined  to  the  papacy.  Lati- 
mer, being  a  thorough  friend  to  the  caufe  he  was  to  folicit, 
undertook  it  with  his  ufual  zeal,  and  difcharged  himfelf  lb 
much  to  the  fatisfaction  of  the  doctor,  that,  when  that 
gentleman  returned  to  court,  he  took  Latimer  along  with 
him. 

About  this  time  a  perfon  was  rifing  into  power,  who  be- 
came his  chief  friend  and  patron:  1  he  lord  Cromwell,  who, 
being  a  friend  to  the  Reformation,  encouraged  of  courfe 
fuch  churchmen  as  inclined  towards  it.  Among  thefe  was 
Latimer,  for  whom  his  patron  very  foon  obtained  a  benefice 
in  Wiltfhire,  thither  he  refolved,  as  foon  as  poffible,  to  repair, 
and  keep  a  confront  refidence.  His  friend,  Dr.  Butts,  fur- 
prized  at  this  refolution,  did  what  he  could  to  diffuade  him 
from  it :  "You  are  deferting,"  faid  he,  "  the  aireft  opportu- 
nities of  making  your  fortune:  the  prime  minifter  intends 
this  only  as  an  earneft  of  his  future  favours,  and  will  certainlv 
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in  time  do  great  things  for  you.  But  it  is  the  manner  of 
courts  to  confide*  :hem  as  provided  for,  who  feera  to  be  fatis- 
fied  ;  and,  take  mv  word  for  it,  an  abfent  claimant  ftands 
but  a  poor  chance  among  rivals,  who  have  the  advantage  of 
being  prefent."  Thus  the  old  courtier  advifed.  But  thefe 
arguments  had  no  weight  He  was  heartily  tired  of  the 
court ;  and,  leaving  the  palace  therefore,  entered  immediately 
upon  the  duties  of  his  parifh.  Nor.  was  he  fatisfied  within 
thofe  limits  ;  he  extended  his  labours  throughout  the  county, 
where  he  obferved  the  paftoral  care  moft  neglected,  having 
for  that  purpofe  obtained  a  general  licence  from  the  univerfity 
of  Cambridge.  As  his  manner  of  preaching  was  very  popu- 
lar in  thofe  times,  the  pulpits  every  where  were  gladly  opened 
for  him  ;  and  at  Briftol,  where  he  often  preached,  he  was 
countenanced  by  themagiftrate's.  But  this  reputation  was  too 
much  for  the  orthodox  clergy  to  fuffer,  and  their  oppohtion 
firfl  broke  out  at  Briftol.  The  mayor  had  appointed  him  to 
preacn  there  on  Eafter-day.  Public  notice  had  been  given, 
and  all  people  were  pleafed  ;  when,  fuddenly,  there  came  out 
an  order  from  the  biihop,  prohibiting  any  one  to  preach  there 
without  licence.  The  clergy  of  the  place  waited  upon 
Latimer,  informed  him  of  the  biihop's  order ;  and,  knowing 
he  had  no  fuch  licence,  were  extremely  forry  that  they  were 
thus  deprived  of  the  pleafure  of  hearing  him.  Latimer  re- 
ceived their  compliment  with  a  fmile;  for  he  had  been  ap- 
prized of  the  affair,  and  knew  that  thefe  very  perfons  had 
written  to  the  biihop  againfl  him.  Their  oppofition  became 
more  public  and  avowed  ;  the  pulpits  were  uf  d  to  fpread  their 
in  .  ectives  againft  him  ;  and  fuch  liberties  were  taken  with  his 
character,  that  he  thought  it  neceffary  to  juftity  himfeif.  Ac- 
cordingly, he  called  upon  his  maligners  to  accufe  him  before 
the  mayor  of  Briftol  $  and,  with  all  men  of  candour,  he  was 
j'-frihed  ;  for,  when  the  parties  were  convened,  and  the  ac- 
eufers  produced,  noticing  appeared  againft  him  ;  but  the 
whole  accufation  was  left  to  reft  upon  the  uncertain  evidence 
of  hearfay  information. 

His  enemies,  however,  wpre  not  thus  filenced.  The  party 
againft  him  became  daily  ftronger,  and  more  Inflamed.  It 
confiftcd  in  general  of  the  country  priefts  in  thofe  parts, 
headed  by  fome  divines  of  more  eminence.  Thefe  perfons, 
after  mature  deliberation,  drew  up  articles  againft  him,  ex- 
tracted chiefly  from  his  fermons ;  in  which  he  was  charged 
with  fpeaking  lightly  of  the  worfhip  of  faints  ;  with  faying 
there  was  no  material  fire  in  hell ;  and  that  he  would  rather 
pe  in  purgatory  than  in  Lollard's  tower.  This  charge  being 
]aid  before  Stokcfley  bifhop  of  London,  that  prelate  cited 
LaT-irner  to  appear  before  him ;  and.  when  he  appealed  to  his 
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own  oidinary,  a  citation  was  obtained  out  of  the  archbifhop's 
court,  -where  Stokefley  and  other  bifhops  were  commiffioned 
to  examine  him.     An  archiepifcopal  citation  brought  him  at 
once  to  a  compliance.    His  friends  would  have  had  him  fly  for 
it ;  but  their  perfuafions  were  in  vain.     He   fet  out  for  Lon- 
don jn  the  depth  of  winter,  and  under  a  feVere  fit  of  the  Hone 
and  cholic  ;  but  he  was  more  diflrefTed  at  the  thoughts  of 
leaving  his  parifh  expofed  to  the  popilh  clergy,  who  would  not 
fail  to  undo  in  his  abfence  what  he  had  hitherto  done.     On  his 
arrival  a,t  London,  he  found  a  court  of  bifhops  and  canonifls 
ready  to  receive  him  ;  where,  inftead  of  being  examined,  as 
he  expected,  about  his  fermons,  a   paper  was   put  into  his 
hands,  which  he  was  ordered  to   fubferibe,  declaring  his  be- 
lief in  the  efficacy  of  maffes   for  the  fouls  in  purgatory,  of 
prayers  to  the  dead  faints,  of  pilgrimages    to  their  fepulchres 
and  reliques,  the  pope's  power  to  forgive  fins,  the  doctrine 
of  merit,  the  feven  facraments,  and  the  worfhip  of  images; 
and,  when  he  refufed  to  fign  it,  the  archbifhop  with  a  frown 
begged  he  would  confider  what  "he  did.     "  We  intend  not," 
fays  he,  '•  Mr.  Latimer,  to  be  hard  upon  you  ;  we  difmifs  you 
for  the  prefent  j  take   a  copy  of  the  articles,  examine  them 
carefully  ;  and  God  grant  that,   at  our  next  meeting,  we  may 
find  each  other  in  a   better  temper!"     The  next  and  feveral 
iucceeding  meetings   the  fame  fcene  was  acted   over   again. 
He  continued  inflexible,  and  they  continued   to   diflrefs  him. 
Three  times  every  week  they  regularly  fent  for  him,  with 
a  view  either  to  draw  fomething  from  him,  by  captious  quef- 
tions,  or  to  teaze  him  at  length  into  compliance.     Of  one. of 
thefe  examinations  he  gives  the  following-  account:   "  I  was 
brought  out,"  fays  he,  "  to  be  examined  in  the  fame  cham- 
ber as  before ;  but,  at  this  time  it  was  fomewhat  altered  :  for, 
whereas  before  there  was  a  fire  in  the  chimney,  now  the  fire 
was  taken   away,  and   an   arras  hanged   over  the    chimney, 
and    the  table  flood  near   the  chimney's  end.      There  was, 
among   thefe    bifhops   that    examined  me,    one  with    whom 
I   have   been   very    familiar,    and    whom    I    took    for    my 
great    friend,  an  aged   man;  and  he  fat   next  the   table-end. 
Then,  among  other  cmeftions,  he  put  forth  one,  a  very  fubtle 
and  crafty  one  ;  and  when  I  fhould  make  anfwer,  '  1  pray  you, 
Mr   Latimer,'  faid  he,  '  fpeak  out,  I  am  very  thick  of  hearing, 
and  there  be  many  that  fit  far  off.'     1  marvelled  at  this,  that  I 
was  bidden  to  fpeak  out,  and  began  to  mifdeem,  and  gave 
an  ear  to  the   chimney  ;  and   there  I    heard   a    pen   plainly 
fcratching  behind  the  cloth.     They  had  appointed  one  there  to 
write   all   my   anfwers,    that  I   fhould  not  ftart  from  them- 
God  was  my  good  Lord,  and  gave  me  anfwers ;   I  could  never 
the  have  efcaped  them,'* 
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Thus  the  bifhops  continued  their  profecution,  till  their 
fchemes  were  fruftrated  by  an  unexpected  hand  ;  for,  the  king, 
being  informed,  moft  probably  by  lord  Cromwell's  means,  of 
Latimer's  ill-nfage,  interpofed  in  his  behalf,  and  refcued  him 
out  of  their  hands.  A  figure  of  fo  much  fimplicity,  and  fuch 
an  apoftolic  appearance  as  his  at  court,  did  not  fail  to  ftnke 
Anne  Boleyn,  who  mentioned  him  to  her  friends,  as  a  perfon, 
in  her  opinion,  well  qualified  to  forward  the  Reformation,  the 
principles  of  which  me  had  imbibed  from  her  youth.  Crom- 
well railed  our  preacher  ftill  higher  in  her  efteem  ;  and  they 
both  joined  inanearneft  recommendation  of  him  for  a  bifhopric 
to  the  king,  who  did  not  want  much  folicitaticn  in  his  favour. 
It  happened,  that  the  fees  of  W  orcefter  and  Salifbury  were  at 
that  time  vacant,  by  the  deprivation  of  Ghinuccii  and  Cam- 
pegio,  two  Italian  bifhcps,  who  fell  under  the  king's  dif- 
pleafure,  upon  his  rupture  with  Rome.  The  former  of  thefe 
was  offered  to  Latimer ;  and,  as  this  promotion  came  unex- 
pectedly to  him,  he  looked  upon  it  as  the  work  of  Providence, 
and  accepted  it  without  much  perfuafion.  All  hifiorians 
mention  him  as  a  perfon  remarkably  zealous  in  the  difcharge  of 
his  new  office;  and  tell  us,  that,  in  overlooking  the  clergy  of 
his  diocefe,  he  was  uncommonly  a<5tive,  warm,  and  refolute, 
and  prehded  in  his  ecclefiaftical  court  in  the  fame  fpirit.  Thus 
lar  he  could  act  with  authority  ;  but  in  other  things  he  found 
bimfelf  under  difficulties.  The  popifh  ceremonies  gave  him 
great  offence  :  yet  he  neither  durll,  in  times  fo  dangerous  and 
imlettled,  lay  them  entirely  afide  ;  nor,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  he  willing  entirely  to  retain  them.  In  this  dilemma 
his  addrefs  was  admirable:  he  inquired  into  their  origin ;  and 
when  he  found  any  of  them  derived  from  a  good  meaning, 
he  inculcated  their  original,  though  itfelf  a  corruption,  in  the 
room  of  a  more  corrupt  practice.  Thus  he  put  the  people  in 
mind,  when  holy  bread  and  water  were  diftributed,  that  thefe 
elements,  which  had  long  been  thought  endowed  with  a  kind 
of  magical  influence,  were  nothing  more  than  appendages  to 
the  two  facraments  of  the  Lord's-fupper  and  baptifrn  :  the 
former,  he  faid,  reminded  us  of  Chrift's  death  ;  and  the  latter 
was  only  a  fimple  representation  of  being  purified  from  fin. 
By  thus  reducing  popery  to  its  principles,  he  improved,  in 
fotne  meafure,  a  bad  flock,  by  lopping  from  it  a  tew  fruitlefs 
excrefcences. 

While  his  endeavours  to  reform  were  thefe  in  his  diocefe, 
he  was  called  upon  to  exert  them  in  a  more  public  manner, 
by  a  fummens  to  parliament  and  convocation  in  1536.  This 
feffion  was  thought  a  crifis  by  the  Proteftant  party,  at  the. 
head  of  which  flood  the  lord  Cromwell,  whole  favour  with 
the  king  was  now  in  its  meridian.     N-ext  to  him  in  power 
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was  Cranmer,  archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  after  whom  the 
biihop  of  Worcefter  was  the  moft  confiderable  man  of  the 
party  ;  to  whom  were  added  the  bifhops  of  Ely,  Rochefler, 
Hereford,  Salifbury,  and  St.  David's.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  popiih  party  was  headed  by  Lee,  archbifhop  of  York, 
Gardiner,  Stokefley,  and  Tunftal,  bifhops  of  Winchefler, 
London,  and  Durham.  The  convocation  was  opened  as  ufual 
by  a  fermon,  or  rather  an  oration,  fpoken,  at  the  appointment 
of  Cranmer,  by  the  bifhop  of  Worcefter,  whofe  eloquence 
was  at  this  time  every  where  famous.  Many  warm  debates 
paffed  in  this  affembly  ;  the  refult  whereof  was,  that  four 
facraments  out  of  the  feven  were  concluded  t6  be  infignificant: 
but,  as  the  billiop  of  Winchefler  made  no  figure  in  them,  for 
debating  was  not  his  talent,  it  is  befide  our  purpofe  to  enter 
into  a  detail  of  what  was  done  it  it.  Many  alterations  were 
made  in  favour  of  the  reformation  ;  and,  a  few  months  after, 
in  1537,  the  Bible  was  tranflated  into  Englim,  and  recom- 
mended to  general  perufal. 

Mean  while  the  bifhop  of  Worcefter,  highly  fatisfied  with 
the  profpect  of  the  times,  repaired  to  his  diocele,  having  made 
a  longer  itay  in  London  than  was  abfolutely  neceffary.  He 
had  no  talents  for  ftate  affairs,  and  therefore  meddled  not 
with  them.  His  whole  ambition  was  to  difcharge  the  paftoral 
functions  of  a  biihop,  neither  aiming  to  difplay  the  abilities  of 
a  ftatefman,  nor  thofe  of  a  courtier.  Gardiner,  bifliop  of 
Winchefler,  was  juft  returned  from  Germany,  having  fuc- 
cefsfnlly  negotiated  lbme  commimons,  which  the  king  had 
gieatly  at  heart ;  and,  in  1539,  a  parliament  was  called,  to 
confirm  the  feizure  and  furrendry  of  the  monafteries,  when 
that  fubtle  minifter  took  his  opportunity,  and  fucceeded  in  pre- 
vailing upon  his  majefly  to  do  fomething  towards  reftoring 
the  old  religion,  as  being  moft  advantageous  for  his  views  in 
the  prefent  fituation  of  Europe.  In  this  parliament  paffedthe 
famous  act,  as  it  was  called,  of  the  fix  articles,  which  was  no 
fooner  publifhed  than  it  gave  an  univerfal  alarm  to  all  the 
favourers  of  the  Reformation ;  and,  as  the  billiop  of  Worcefter 
could  not  give  his  vote  for  the  act,  he  thought  it  wrong  to 
hold  any  office.  He  therefore  refigned  his  bifliopric,  and  re- 
tired into  the  country;  where  he  refided  during  the  heat  of 
that  perfecution  which  followed  upon  this  act,  and  thought  of 
nothing  for  the  remainder  of  his  days  but  a  fequeftered  life. 
He  knew  the  llorm  which  was  up  could  not  foon  be  appeafed, 
and  he  had  no  inclination  to  trull  himfelf  in  it.  But,  in  the 
midfl  of  his  fecurity,  an  unhappy  accident  carried  him  again 
into  the  tempeftuous  weather  that  was  abroad  :  he  received  a 
bruife  by  the  fall  of  a  tree,  and  the  contufion  was  fo  danger- 
ous; that  he  was  obliged  to  feek  out  for  better  ailiftance  than 
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the  country  afforded.  With  this  view  he  repaired  to  London, 
v/here  he  had  the  misfortune  to  fee  the  fall  of  his  patron,  the 
lord  Cromwell ;  a  lofs  of  which  he  was  foon  made  fenfible, 
Gardiner's  emilTaries  quickly  found  him  out ;  and  fomething, 
that  fomebody  had  fomewhere  heard  him  fay  againit  the  fix 
articles,  being  alleged  againfl  him,  he  was  feat  to  the  Tower, 
where,  without  any  judicial  examination,  he  fufFered,  through 
one  pretence  or  another,  a  cruel  imprifonment  for  the  re- 
maining fix  years  of  king  Henry's  reign. 

Immediately  upon  the  acce  fiion  of  Edward  VI.  he  and  all 
others,  who  were  imprifonec!  in  the  fame  caufe,  were  let  at 
Jiberty ;  and  Latimer,  whofe  old  friends  were  now  in  power, 
was  received  by  them  with  every  mark  of  affection.  He  would 
have  found  no  difficulty  in  difpoiT^iling  Heath,  in  every  refpeet 
an  infignificant  man,  who  had  fucceeded  to  his  bifhopric  :  but 
he  had  other  fentimenis,  and  would  neither  make  fuit  himfeif, 
norfuffer  his  friends  to  make  any,  for  his  reiroration.  How- 
ever, this  was  done  by  the  parliament,  who,  after  fettling  the 
nations!  concerns,  fent  up  an  addrefs  to  the  protector  to  re- 
store him  :  and  the  protector  was  very  well  inclined,  and  pro- 
pofed  the  refumption  to  Latimer ;  but  Latimer  perfevered  in 
the  negative,  alleging  his  great  age,  and  the  claim  he  had 
from  thence  to  a  private  life.  Having  thus  rid  himfeif  of  all 
incumbrance,  he  accepted  an  invitation  from  Cranmer,  and 
•  took  up  his  refidence  at  Lambeth,  where  he  led  a  very  retired 
life,  being  chiefiy  employed  in  hearing  the  complaints  and  re- 
c-reiling  the  injuries,  of  the  poor  people.  And,  indeed,  his 
character  for  fervices  of  this  kind  was  fo  univerfally  known, 
that  flrangers  from  every  part  of  England  would  refortto  him, 
fo  that  he  had  as  crowded  a  levee  as  a  minifter  of  ftate.  In 
thefe  employments  he  fpent  more  than  two  years,  interfering 
as  little  as  poiiible  in  anv  public  tranfaftion  ;  only  he  affiled 
the  archbifhop  in  competing  the  homilies,  which  were  fet 
forth  by  authority  in. the  firrt  year  of  king  Edward  ;  he  was 
alfo  appointed  to  preach  the  Lent  fermons  before  his  majefty, 
which  office  he  performed  during  the  firft  three  years  of  his 
reign.  As  to  his  fermons,  which  are  ilill  extant,  they  are, 
indeed,  far  enough  from  being  exact  pieces  of  competition  : 
yet,  his  fimphcity  and  low  familiarity,  his  humour  and  gibing 
drollery,  were  well  adapted  to  the  times  ;  and  his  oratory,  ac- 
corJing  to  the  mode  of  eloquence  at  that  dav,  was  exceedingly 
popular.  His  action  and  manner  of  preaching  too  were  very 
affecting  ;  and  no  wonder,  for  he  fpoke  immediately  from  his 
heart.  His  abilities,  however,  as  an  orator,  made  only  the 
inferior  part  of  his  character  as  a  preacher.  What  particularly 
recommends  him  is,  that  noble  and  apoflolic  zeal  which  he 
exms  in  the  caufe  of  truth. 
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Upon  the  revolution  which  happened  at  court  after  the 
death  of  the  duke  of  Somerfet,  Latimer  feems  to  have  retired 
into  the  country,  and  made  ufe  of  the  king's  licence  as  a 
general  preacher  in  thofe  parts  where  he  thought  his  labours 
might  be  moft  ferviccable.  He  was  thus  employed  during  the 
remainder  of  that  reign,  and  continued  in  the  fame  courfe, 
for  a  ihort  time,  in  the  beginning  of  the  next;  but,  as  foon 
as  the  introduction  of  popery  was  refolved  on,  the  firft  flep 
towards  it  was  the  prohibition  of  all  preaching  throughout  the 
kingdom,  and  a  Iicenfihg  only  of  fuch  as  were  known  to  be 
pcpifhly  inclined  :  accordingly,  a  Uriel  inquiry  was  made  after 
the  more  forward  and  popular  preachers  ;  and  many  of  them 
were  taken  into  cuflody.  The  biihop  of  Winchefter,  who  was 
now  prime  miniltcr,  having  profcribed  Latimer  from  the 
firft,  lent  a  meffage  to  cite  him  before  the  council.  He  had 
notice  of  this  defign ;  fome  hours  before  the  nieffenger's 
arrival,  but  made  no  ufe  of  the  intelligence.  The  meffenger 
found  him  equipped  for  his  journey  :  at  which  expreiTmg  fur- 
prize,  Latimer  told  him,  that  he  was  as  ready  to  attend  him  to 
London,  thus  called  upon  to  anlwer  for  his  faith,  as  he  ever 
was  to  take  any  journey  in  his  life;  and  that  he  doubted  not* 
but  God,  who  had  enabled  him  to  fland  before  two  princes, 
would  enable  him  to  ftand  before  a  third.  The  mefTenger, 
then  acquainting  him  that  he  had  no  orders  to  feize  his  perfon, 
delivered  a  letter,  and  departed.  Latimer,  however,  opening 
the  letter,  and  finding  it  contain  a  citation  from  the  council, 
refolved  to  obey  it.  He  fet  out  therefore  immediately  ;  and, 
as  he  paffed  through  Smithfield,  where  heretics  were  ufually 
burnt,  he  faid  chearfully,  "  This  place  hath  long  groaned 
forme."  The  next  morning  he  waited  upon  the  council, 
who,  having  loaded  him  with  many  fevere  reproaches,  fent 
him  to  the  Tower.  Cranmer  and  Ridley  were  alfo  prifoncrs 
in  the  fame  caufe  with  Latimer  ;  and,  when  it  was  refolved  to 
have  a  public  difputation  at  Oxford,  between  the  moft  eminent 
of  the  popifh  and  proteftant  divines,  thefe  three  were  appointed 
to  manage  the  difpute  on  the  part  of  the  proteftants.  Accord- 
ingly, they  were  taken  out  of  the  Tower,  and  fent  to  Oxford, 
where  they  were  clofely  confined  in  the  common  prifon,  and 
might  eafily  imagine  how  free  the  difputation  was  likely  to  be, 
when  they  found  themfelves  denied  the  ufe  even  of  books, 
and  pen,  and  ink. 

Fox  has  preferved  a  conference,  afterwards  put  into  writing, 
which  was  held  at  this  time  between  Ridley  and  Latimer,  and 
which  fets  our  author's  temper  in  a  ftrong  light.  The  two 
bifhops  are  reprefented  fitting  in  their  prifon,  ruminating 
Upon  the   folemn  preparations  then  making  for  their  trial, 
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of  which,  probably,  they  were  now  firft  informed.  "  The 
time,"  faid  Ridley,  "  is  now  come ;  we  are  now  called  upon, 
cither  to  deny  our  faith,  or  to  fuffer  death  in  its  defence. 
You,  Mr.  Latimer,  are  an  old  foldier  of  Chrift,  and  have 
frequently  withftood  the  fear  of  death  ;  whereas  I  am  raw  in 
the  fervice  and  unexperienced."  With  this  preface  he  intro- 
duces a  requeft,  that  Latimer,  whom  he  calls  "  his  father," 
would  hear  him  propofe  fuch  arguments  as  he  thinks  it  moft 
likely  his  adverfaries  would  urge  againil  him,  and  aflift  him 
in  providing  proper  anfwers  to  them.  To  this  Latimer,  in 
his  ufual  drain  of  good  humour,  replied,  that  "  he  fancied 
the  good  bifhop  was  treating  him,  as  he  remembered  Mr. 
Bilney  ufed  foimerly  to  do  ;  who,  when  he  wanted  to  teach 
him,  would  always  do  it  under  colour  of  being  taught  him- 
felf.  But,  in  the  prefent  cafe,"  faid  he,  "  my  lord,  I  am 
determined  to  give  them  very  little  trouble  :  I  fhall  juft  offer 
them  a  plain  account  of  my  faith,  and  fhall  fay  very  little 
more  ;  for  I  know  any  thing  more  will  be  to  no  purpofe." 
However,  he  anfwered  their  queftions,  as  far  as  civility  re- 
quired; and  in  thefe  anfwers,  it  is  obfervable,  he  managed 
the  argument  much  better  than  either  Ridlev  or  Cranmer ; 
who,  when  they  were  prefTed,  in  defence  of  trail  fubftantia- 
tion,  with  fome  pafTages  from  the  fathers,  inftead  of  di  fa  vow- 
ing an  infufncient  authority,  weakly  defended  a  good  caufe  by 
cvafions  and  diftinctions,  after  the  manner  of  fchoolmen. 
Whereas,  when  the  fame  proofs  were  multiplied  upon  Lati- 
mer, he  told  them  plainly,  that  "  fuch  proofs  had  no  weight 
with  him  ,  that  the  fathers,  no  doubt,  were  often  deceived  ; 
and  that  he  never  depended  upon  them,  but  when  they  depend- 
ed upon  fcripture."  "  Then  you  are  not  of  St.  Chryfoftom's 
faith,"  replied  they,  "  nor  of  St.  Auftin's  ?"  "  I  have  told 
you,"  fays  Latimer,  "  1  am  not,  except  they  bring  fcripture 
for  what  they  fay."  The  difpute  being  ended,  fentence 
was  paffed  upon  him ;  and  he  and  Ridley  were  burnt  at 
Oxford.  This  was  in  1554.  Such  was  the  life  of  Hugh 
Latimer,  one  of  the  leaders  of  that  glorious  army  of  martyrs, 
who  introduced  the  Reformation  in  England.  He  was  not 
efteemed  a'  very  learned  man,  for  he  cultivated  only  ufeful 
learning ;  and  that,  he  thought,  lay  in  a  very  narrow  com- 
pafs.  He  never  engaged  in  worldly  affairs,  thinking  that  a 
clergyman  ought  to  employ  himfelf  only  in  his  profeffion. 
Thus  he  lived,  rather  a  good  than  what  the  world  calls  a 
great  man. 

LAUD  (William),  archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  was  fon 
of  William  Laud,  a  clothier,  of  Reading,  in  Berkfhire,  by 
Lucy  his  wife,  widow  of  John  Robinfon,  of  the  fame  place, 
and  filler  to  Sir  William  Webbe,  afterwaids  lord-mayor  of 
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London.  He  was  born  at  Reading,  Oct.  7,  I573,  and  edu- 
cated at  the  frce-fchool  there,  till  July,  14:89;  when,  removing 
to  St.  John's  College,  in  Oxford,  he  became  a  fcholar  of  the 
boufe  in  1590,  and  fellow  in  1593.  He  took  the  degree  of 
A-  B.  in  1594,  and  that  of  matter  in  159H;  being  efteemed 
at  this  time,  it  is  faid,  a  very  forward,  confident,  and  zealous, 
perfon.  He  was  this  year  choien  grammar- lecturer ;  and, 
being  ordained  prieft  in  1601,  read,  the  following  year,  a 
divinity  lecture  in  his  college,  which  was  then  maintained  by 
Mrs.  Maye.  In  fome  of  thefe  chapel-exercifeshe  maintained, 
againft  the  Puritans,  the  perpetual  vifibility  of  the  church  of 
Rome  till  the  Reformation;  by  which  he  incurred  the  dif- 
pleafure  of  Dr.  Abbot,  then  vice-chancellor  of  the  univerfity- 
In  1603,  Laud  was  one  of  the  proctors,  and  the  fame  year 
became  chaplain  to  Charles  Blount,  earl  of  Devonfhire, 
whom  he  inconfiderately  married,  i^ec.  26,  1605,  to  Pe- 
nelope, then  wife  of  Robert  lord  Rich  ;  an  affair  that  expofed 
him  afterwards  to  much  cenfure,  and  created  him  great 
uneafinefs:  in  reality,  it  made  fo  deep  an  impreffion  upon 
him,  that  he  ever  after  kept  that  day  as  a  day  of  failing  and 
humiliation  [b]. 

He  proceeded  B.  D.  July  6,  1604.  In  his  exercife  for 
this  degree  he  maintained  thefe  two  points :  the  neceffity  of 
baptifm ;  and  that  there  could  be  no  true  church  without 
tliocefan  bilhops.  Thefe  were  levelled  alfo  againit  the  Puri- 
tans, and  he  was  rallied  by  the  divinity-proieffor.  He  like- 
wife  gave  farther  offence  to  the  Calvinifts,  by  a  fermon 
preached  before  the  univeriity  in  1606;  infomuch,  that  it 
was  made  an  herefy  for  any  to  be  feen  in  his  company,  and 
a  mifprifion  of  herefy,  to  give  him  a  civil  falutation.  How- 
ever, his  learning,  parts,  and  principles,  procured  him  fome 
friends.  His  firft  preferment  was  the  vicarage  of  Stanford, 
in  Northamptonfhire,  in  1607;  and,  in  1608,  he  obtained 
the  advowfon  of  North  Kilworth,  in  Leiceilerfhire.  He 
was  no  fooner  inverted  in  thefe  livings,  but  he  put  the  par- 
fonage-houfes  in  good  repair,  and  gave  twelve  poor  people 
a  conflant  allowance  out  of  them,  which  was  his  conftant 
practice  in  all  his  fubfequent  preferments.  This  fame  year 
he  commenced  D.  D.  and  was  made  chaplain  to  Neile,  bilhop 
of  Rocbefter ;  to  be  near  his  patron,  he  exchanged  North, 
Kilworth  for  the  rectory  of  Weft  Tilbury,  in  EfTex,  into 
which  he  was  inducted  in  1609.  The  following  year,  the 
bifhop  gave  him  the  living  of  Cuckftone,  in  Kent,  where- 
upon he   refigned  his   fellowlhip,  left  Oxford,  and  fettled  at 

[*]  She  was  divorced  by  the  eccle-  in  the  opinion,  that  in  cafe  of  a  di- 
fiailical  judge  for  adultery;  and  Laud  vorce,  both  the  innocent  and  guilty  may 
yielded  to  the  inftances  of  his  patron,    lawfully  remarry. 
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Cuckftone;  but,  the  unhealthinefs  of  that  place  having  thrown 
him  into  an  ague,  he  exchanged  it  foon  after  for  Norton,  a 
benefice  of  Iefs  value,  but  in  a  better  air.    *       » 

Dec.  1610,  Dr.  Buckerklge,  prefident  of  St.  John's, 
being  promoted  to  the  fee  of  Rochefter,  Abbot,  newly  made 
archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  retaining  fome  grudge  againfl 
Laud,  complained  of  him  to  the  lord-chancellor  Elleimere, 
chancellor  of  the  univeriity;  alleging,  that  he  was  at  leaft 
a  Papift  in  his  heart,  and  cordially  addicted  to  Popery.  The 
complaint  was  luppofed  to  be  made,  in  order  to  prevent  his 
fucceeding  Buckeiidge  in  th~  prefidentfhip  of  his  college; 
and,  tire  lord -chancellor  carrying  it  to  the  king,  all  his  credit, 
intereft,  and  advancement,  would  probahly  have  been  defhoy- 
ed  thereby,  had  not  his  immovable  friend  bilhop  Neile 
effaced  thofe  ill  impreflions.  He  was  therefore  elected  pre- 
fident, May  10,  1611,  though  then  fick  in  London,  and 
unable  either  to  make  intereft  in  perfon,  or  by  writing  to  his 
friends ;  and  the  king,  not  only  confirmed  his  election,  but, 
as  a  farther  token  of  his  favour,  made  him  one  of  his  chap- 
lains, upon  the  recommendation  of  bifhop  Neile.  Our  am- 
bitious and  afpiring  doctor,  having  thus  fet  foot  within  the 
court,  flattered  himfelf  with  hopes  of  great  and  immediate 
preferment;  but,  abp.  Abbot  {landing  always  in  his  way, 
no  preferment  came;  fo  that,  after  three  years  fruitless 
waiting,  he  was  upon  the  point  of  leaving  the  c  urt,  and 
retiring  wholly  to  his  college,  when  his  friend  and  patron 
Neile,  newly  tranflated  to  Lincoln,  prevailed  with  him  to 
lray  one  year  longer.  Meanwhile,  to  keep  up  his  fpirits, 
the  bifhop  gave  him  a  prebend  in  the  church  of  Lincoln, 
in  1614;  and  the  archdeaconry  of  Huntingdon,  the  following 
year. 

L'pon  the  lord-chancellor  Ellefmere's  decline  in  1616, 
Laud's  intereft  began  to  rife  at  court;  fo  that,  in  November 
that  year,  the  king  gave  him  the  deanery  of  Gloucefter;  and, 
as  a  farther  inftance  of  his  being  in  favour,  he  was  pitched 
on  to  attend  the  king  in  his  journey  to  Scotland,  in  16 17. 
Jsorre  royal  directions  were,  by  his  procurement,  fent  to 
Oxford,  for  the  better  government  of  the  univerfity,  before 
he  fet  out  on  that  journey ;  the  delign  whereof  was  to  bring 
the  church  of  Scotland  to  an  uniformity  with  that  of  England ; 
a  favourite  fcheme  of  Laud  and  other  divines.  But  the  Scots 
were  Scots,  as  Heylin  expreiies  it,  and  refolved  to  go  their 
own  way,  whatever  lhouk"!  be  the  confequence;  fo  that  the 
king  gained  nothing  by  that  chargeable  journey,  but  the 
neglect  of  his  commands,  and  a  contempt  of  his  authority. 
Laud,  in  his  return  from  Scotland,  Aug.  2,  1617,  was  in- 
ducted  to  the   rectory  of  lbftock,    in   Leicel-crlhire  ;  and, 
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Jan.  22,  1620- 1,  inStalled  into  a  prebend  of  Weftminfter.  About 
the  fame  time,  there  was  a  general  expectation  at  court,  that 
the  deanery  of  that  church  would  have  been  conferred  upon 
him  ;  but  Dr.  William?,  then  dean,  wanting  to  keep  it  in 
commendam  with  the  bilhopric  of  Lincoln,  to  which  he  was 
promoted,  got  Laud  put  off  with  the  bilhopric  of  St.  David's. 
The  day  before  his  confecration,  he  refigned  the  prefidentfhip 
of  St.  John's,  in  obedience  to  the  college-ftatute;  but  was 
permitted  to  keep  his  prebend  of  Weftminitcr  in  commendam, 
through  the  lord- keeper  Williams's  intereft,  who,  about  a 
year  after,  gave  him  a  living  of  about  120I.  a  year,  in  the 
diocefe  of  St.  David's,  to  help  his  revenue;  and,  in  January 
1620,  the  king  gave  him  alio  the  rectory  of  Crceke,  in  Nor- 
thamptonlhire.  The  preachers  of  thofe  times  meddling  with 
the  doctrines  ol  predestination  and  election,  and  with  the 
royal  prerogative,  moie  than  was  agreeable  to  the  court,  the 
king  publilhed,  Aug.  1622,  directions  concerning  preachers 
and  preaching,  in  which  Laud  was  faid  to  have  a  hand  ;  and 
which,  being  aimed  at  the  Puritans  and  lecturers,  cccafioned 
great  clamours  among  them.  This  year  alio,  our  prelate 
held  his  famous  conference  with  Fifher  the  Jefuit,  before  the 
marquis  of  Buckingham  and  his  mother,  in  order  to  confirm 
them  both  in  the  Proteflant  religion,  wherein  they  were 
then  wavering.  The  conference  was  printed  in  1624,  and 
brought  an  intimate  acquaintance  between  him  and  the 
marquis,  whole  fpecial  favourite  he  became  at  this  time,  and 
to- whom  he  is  charged  with  making  himlelf  too  lubfervient: 
it  is  certain,  this  minion  left  him  his  agent  at  court,  when  he 
went  with  the  prince  to  Madrid,  and  frequently  thence  corre- 
sponded with  him. 

About  061.  1623,  the  lord-keeper  Williams's  iealoufy  of 
him,  as  a  rival  in  the  duke  of  Buckingham's  favour,  and 
mifunderltandings  or  mi!  representations  on  both  fides  from 
tale-bearers  and  bufy-bodies,  occasioned  fuch  violent  quarrels 
and  enmity  between  thele  two  prelates  as  were  attended  with 
the  worft  conSequences.  Archbilhop  Abbot  alfo,  refolving  to 
keep  Laud  down  as  long  as  he  could,  left  him  out  of  the  high- 
commimon,  of  which  he  complained  to  the  duke  ot  Bucking- 
ham, Nov.  1624,  and  then  was  put  into  the  commiUion  : 
however,  he  oppoied  the  delign  formed  by  the  duke  ot  ap- 
propriating the  endowment  of  the  Charter  houle  to  the 
maintenance  ol  an  army,  under  pretence  of  its  being  for  the 
king's  advantage,  and  the  eafe  or  the  Subject.  December,  this 
year,  hepnSmtd  to  the  duke  a  tract,  drawn  up  at  his  requeit, 
under  ten  heads,  about  doctrinal  Puritaniim.  He  correiponJcJ 
alio  with  him,  during  his  abfence  in  France,  about  Charles 
the  Firft's   marriage   with  the  princefs  Henrietta-Maria-;  and 
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that  prince,  foon  after  his  acceffion  to  the  throne,  wanting 
to  regulate  the  number  of  his  chaplains,  and  to  know  the 
principles  and  qualifications  of  the  moil  eminent  divines  in 
his  kingdom,  our  bilhop  was  ordered  to  draw  a  lilt  of  them, 
which  he  diftinguilhed  by  the  letter  O  for  Orthodox,  and  P 
for  Puritans.  At  Charles's  coronation,  Feb.  2,  1525-6,  he 
officiated  as  dean  of  Weftminfter,  in  the  room  of  Williams, 
then  indifgrace;  and  was  charged  with  altering  the  coronation- 
oath,  but  without  any  good  foundation.  In  1626,  he  was 
tranflated  from  St.  David's  to  Bath  and  Wells ;  and,  in  1628,  to 
London.  The  king  having  appointed  him  dean  of  his  chapel- 
royal  in  1626,  and  taken  him  into  the  privy-council  in  1627, 
he  was  likewife  in  the  commiffion  for  exercifing  archiepifcopal 
jurifdiction  during  Abbot's  fequeftration.  In  the  third  par- 
liament of  king  Charles,  which  met  March  17,  1627,  he 
was  voted  a  favourer  of  the  Arminians,  and  one  juftly 
fufpe<5ted  to  be  unlound  in  his  opinions  that  way;  according- 
ly, his  name  was  inferred  as  fuch  in  the  commons'  remon- 
ftrance  ;  and,  becaufe  he  was  thought  to  be  the  maker  of  the 
king's  fpeeches,  and  of  the  duke  of  Buckingham's  anfwer  to 
his  impeachment,  &c.  it  raifed  a  very  great  clamour  againft 
him,  and  fo  expofed  him  to  popular  rage,  that  his  life  was 
threatened  [c).  About  the  fame  time,  he  was  put  into  an 
ungracious  office;  namely,  in  a  commiffion  for  railing  moneys 
by  impositions,  which  the  commons  call  excites ;  but  it  feems 
never  to  have  been  executed. 

Amidft  all  the  emplovments,  his  care  did  not  flacken 
towards  the  place  of  his  education,  the  univerfity  of  Oxford. 
In  order  to  flop  and  rectify  the  factious  and  tumultuary  manner 
of  electing  pro&ors,  he  fixed  them  to  the  feveral  colleges  by 
rotation,  and  caufed  to  be  put  into  order  the  broken,  jarring, 
and  imperfect  ftatutes  of  that  univerfity,  which  had  lain- 
confufed  fome  hundreds  of  years.  April  1630,  he  was  elected 
their  chancellor;  and  he  made  it  his  bufinefs,  the- reft  of  his 
life,  to  adorn  the  univerfity  with  buildings,  and  to  enrich  it 
with  books  and  MSS.  In  the  firft  defign,  he  began  with  liis 
own  college,  St.  John's,  where  he  built  the  inner  quadrangle 
(except  part  .of  the  South  tide  of  it,  which  was  the  old  li- 
brary) in  a  folid  and  elegant  manner  :  the  firft  ftone  of  this 
defign  was  laid  in  1631:  he  gave  alfo  feveral  MSS.  to  the 
library,  and  500I.  by  will  to  the  college.  In  the  next  place. 
he  ereftcd  that  elegant  pile  of  building  at  the  Weft-end  of 

£c]   A  paper  was  found  in  the  dean's  the  world,    &c.      And    affure    thyfelf, 

yard  of  St.  Paul's  to  this  effect:  "  l.aud,  neither  God  nor  the  world  can  endure- 

look  to    thyfelf;  be  affured  thy  life  is  fuch  a  vile  counfellor,  or  fiich  a  whif- 

fought.     As  thou  art  the  fountain  of  all  perer  ;    or     to     this    effect."     Laud's 

wickednefs,  repent  thee  of  thy  mon-  Diary,  n.  44. 
ftrous  fins  before  thou  be  taken  out  of 
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the  divinity-fchool,  well  known  by  the  name  of  the  Con* 
vocation-houfe  below,  and  Seidell's  library  above  [d  J.  In  the 
latter  relblurion,  he  gave  the  univerfity,  at  feveral  times,  1300 
MSS.  in  Hebrew,  Syriac,  Chaldce,  Egyptian,  Ethiopian,  Ar- 
minian,  Arabic,  Perfian,  Turkifh,  Ruifian,  Chinefe,  Japanefe, 
Greek,  Latin,  ftalian,  French,  Saxon,  Engliih,  and  Irifh; 
an  invaluable  colleclion  procured  at  a  prodigious  .expence. 

After  the  duke  of  Buckingham's    murder,  our  bifhop  be- 
came chief  favourite  to  Charles  I,  which  augmented  indeed 
his  power  and  intercil.   but,  at  the   fame  time,  increafed  the 
envy  and  jcalouly  agaiiifl  him,  which  were  already  too  ftrong. 
Upon  the  decline  of  abp.  Abbot's  health  and  favour  at  court, 
Laud's   concu;  rence,    if  not   over-forwardnefs,  in   the    very 
fevere  profecutions  carried  on,  in  the  High-commilTion  and 
Star-chamber   courts,  againft    preachers    and    fcribblers,  did 
him  great  prejudice  with  molt  people  ;  however,  his  profecu- 
tion  of  the  king's  printers,  for  leaving  out  the  word  "  not" 
in   the  feventh  commandment,    could   be   liable   to    no    jufr. 
objection.   May   13,    1633,  he  fet  out  from   London  to  attend 
the  king,  who  was  going  to  be  crowned  in  Scotland;  he  was 
i worn  a  pi  ivy-couniellor  of  that  kingdom,  June  15,  and,  on 
the  26th,  came  back  to  Fulham.     During  his  fbay  in  Scot- 
land,  he  formed  a   refolution   of  bringing   that  church  to   a 
conformity   with  the  church  of  England;   but  the  king  com- 
mitted the  framing  of  a  liturgy  to  a  felecl  number  of  Scottilh 
bifhops,  who,  inferting  therein   feveral    variations   from   the 
Engliih  liturgy,  were  oppofed  ilrenuoufly  by  our  biihop,  but 
in  vain.     Having  endeavoured  to  fupplant  Abbot,   "  whom," 
as  Fuller  obferves  in  his  Church-Hiiiory,   "  he  could   not  be 
contented  to  fucceed,"  upon  his  death,   in   Augufl  this  year, 
he  was  appointed  his  fucceiTor.     That  very  morning,   Aug.  4, 
there  came   one   to  him  at   Greenwich,  with  a  ferious    offer 
(and  an  avowed  ability   to  perform  it)  of  a  cardinal's   hat; 
which  offer  was  repeated  on   the  17th;  but  his  anfwer  both 
times  was,   "  that  fomewhat  dwelt  within  him  which  would 
not  fuffer  that  till   Rome  were   other  than  it  is."     Sept.  14, 
he  was  elecled  chancellor  ot  the  univerfity  of  Dublin. 

One  of  his-  hrft  ails,  after  his  advancement  to  the  arch- 
bilhopric,  was  an  injunction,  OcL  18,  purfuant  to  the  king's 
letter,  that  no  clergyman  iliould  be  ordained  prielt  without  a 
title.  At  the  fame  time  came  out  the  king's  declaration 
about  lawful  fports   on   Sundays,   which   Laud   was  charged 

[d]  He  had  alfo  projected  to  clear  fe.rve  for   convocations    arnl    congrega- 

the  great  fquare    between    St.    Mary's  tions,  theloiverfor  a  walk  o    place  of 

church    an.l    the  fchools,   where    now  conference,  &c.     But,    the  owners    (  f 

ftands  the    Radclfffc -library.     His  de-  the    houfes    not   being    willing  to  pn  c 

f:g»i  was   to   raife  a   fair   a*:d   fpacioits  with   them,  t'le   ikfiga  was  huftiat'.vl, 

room   upon  pillars,  the  upper   part    to  Heylm,  p,  379.                     , 
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with  having  revived  and  enlarged;  and  that,  with  the  vexa- 
tious perfecutions  of  fuch  clergymen  as  refufed  to  read  it  in. 
their  churches,  brought  a  great  odium  upon  him  among  the 
Sabbatarians  and  other  Puritans;  though,  as  he  obierves, 
*.*  At  Geneva,  after  evening-prayer,  the  elder  men  bowl,  and 
the  vounger  train  ;  and  our  good  Puritan  neighbours,  the 
Dutch,  profane  the  Sunday  with  plays  and  interludes,  and 
count  themfelves  blamelefs."  In  1634,  ana<  I^35»  tne  a^P* 
by  his  vicar  general,  performed  his  metropolitical  vilitation  ; 
wherein,  among  other  things,  the  church-wardens  in  every 
pariih  were  enjoined  to  remove  the  communion-table  from  the 
middle  to  the  Eaft  end  of  the  chancel,  altar-wife,  the  ground 
being  raifed  for  that  purpofe,  and  to  fence  it  in  with  decent 
rails,  to  avoid  profanenefs ;  and  the  refufers  were  profecuted 
in  the  High-commiffion  or  1  -tar-chamber  courts.  In  this 
vilitation,  the  Dutch  and  Walloon  congregations  were  fum- 
moned  to  appear;  and  luch  as  were  born  in  England  en- 
joined to  repair  to  the  feveral  parifh-churches  where  they 
inhabited,  to  hear  divine  fervice  and  fermons,  and  perform 
all  duties  and  payments  required  on  that  behalf;  and  thole  of 
them,  miriifters  and  others,  that  were  aliens  bom,  to  ufe  the 
Engliih  liturgy  tranflated  into  French  or  Dutch.  Many, 
rather  than  comply,  chofe  to  leave  the  kingdom,  to  the  great 
detriment  of  our  manufactures. 

This  yekr  our  archbifhop  did  the  poor  Irish  clergy  a  very 
important  fervice,  by  obtaining  for  them,  from  the  king,  a 
grant  of  all  the  impropriations  then  remaining  in  the  crown. 
He  alio  improved  and  fettled  the  revenues  of  the  London 
clergy  in  a  better  manner  than  before.  Feb.  5,  1634-5,  he 
v 'is  put  into  the  great  committee  of  trade,  and  the  king's 
revenue;  and  appointed  on£  ot  the  commiffioners  of  the 
treaiury,  March  the  4th,  upon  the  death  of  Wefton,  carl  or" 
Portland.  Befides  this,  he  was,  two  days  after,  called  into 
the  foreign  committee,  and  had  likewife  the  fole  difpofal  of 
whatfoever  concerned  the  church;  but  he  fell  into  warm 
difputes  with  the  lord  Cottington,  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer, who  took  all  opportunities  of  impofing  upon  him  [e]. 
After  having  continued  for  a  year  commimoner  of  the  treaiury, 
and  acquainted  himfelf  with  the  myfteiies  of  it,  lie  procured 
the  lord-treaiurer's  ilaff  for  Dr.  William  J uxon,  who  had, 
through  his  inteieft,  I  een  fucceffively  advanced  to  the  pre- 
iidenrihip  of  St.  John's  College,   deanery  of  Worcefter,  clerk- 

!"f.  ]   Ac     CottingtoD    was    the   moft  of   Richmond-Park,    and    which   they 

ar  ml    con-itr   that  perhaps  any  time  both    ?greed    to   dilfuade    his   majefty 

has  produced,   Laud's  open  honetty  was  from  attempting,  may  be  feen  in   Cla- 

an  eMy  prey  io  him.     An  inftanc's  of  rendoti's  Hilt,  of  the  Rebellion, 
this,  witlii-efeard  to  the   fir  it  enciolinj 
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Ihip  of   his   majeuVs  clofet,  and  bifhopric   of  London  ;  but 
this  was  highly  difgufting  to  manv   of  the  laity.     For   fome 
vears    he  had  fet    his    heart  upon   getting   the   Englifh   liturgy 
introduced  into    Scotland;  and  fome   of  the   Scottilh   bifhops 
bad,  under  his    direction.,  prepared    both  that    book   and    a 
collection  of  canons  for  public  fervice  ;  the  canons  were  pub- 
lifhed  in  1635,  but  the  liturgy  came  not  in  ufe  till  1637.      On 
the  day  it  was  firft  read  at  St.  Giles's  church,  in  Edinburgh, 
it  occafioned  a  moil  violent  tumult  among  the  people,  fpirited 
Up    by    the   nobility,  who  were   lofers    by  the    refiitution    of 
epiicooacy,  and  by  the  minifters,   who  loft  their   clerical  go- 
vernment.    Laud,   having  been  the    great  promoter   of  that 
alia  r,  was  reviled    i'or  it   in   the   moll   abufive  manner,  and 
both   he  and  the  book  were  charged  with  downright  popery. 
The  extremely-fevere  profecution,  carried  on  about  the   fame 
time   in   the    Star-chamber,  chiefly    through    his   mitigation, 
againft   Prvnne,   Baftwick,  and  Burton,  did  him   alfo  infinite 
prejudice,    and   expofed    him    to    nurfibeflefs    libels   and    re- 
flexions; though  he  endeavoured  to  vindicate  his  conduct  in  a 
h  delivered  al  their  cenfure,    !u;:e  14,    1637,   which  was 
published  by  the   king's   command.      Another   rigorous  pro- 
iecution,    carried    on,    with     his    concurrence,    in   the    Star- 
chamber,   was  agaifift  bifhop  Williams,  an  account  of  which 
may  be,  (cp\\   in  his   article,  as  alio  of  Lambert  Ofbaldifton, 
m  a  11  er  of  W  eft  fn  i  n  iter-  fc  h  o  o  1 . 

In  order  to  prevent  the  printing  and  publishing  of  what  he 
thought  improper  books,  a  decree  was  pafied  in  the  Sur- 
^larnber,  July  11,  1&37,  to  regulate  the  trade  of  printing, 
whereby  it  was  enjoined,  that  the  mailer-printers  Ihould  be 
reduced  to  a  certain  number,  and  that  none  of  them  Ihould. 
print  any  books  till  thev  were  licenled  either  bv  the  arch- 
bilbop,  or  the  bilhop  of,Lo"ndon,  or  fome' of  their  chaplains, 
or  by  the  chancellors  or  vice-chancellors  of  the  two  univer- 
sities. He  fell  under  the  queen's  diipleafure,  this  year,  by 
fpeaking,  with  his  ufual  warmth,  to  the  king  at  the  council- 
table  againft  the  increafe  of  Papifts,  their  frequent  refort  to 
Somerlet  houfe,  and  their  infufferable  mifdemeanors  in  per- 
verting his  majefty's  fubjects  to  Popery.  Jan.  31,  1638-Q,  he 
wrote  a  circular  letter  to  his  fuliragan  bifhops,  wherein  he 
exhorted  them  and  their  clergy  to  contribute  liberally  towards 
r.nhng  the  armvagainft  the  Scots.  For  this  he  was  called  an 
incendiary:  but  he  declares,  on  the  contrary,  that  he  laboured 
for  peace  fo  long,  till  he  received  a  freat  check ;  and  thai:, 
in  the  council,  hiscounfels  alone  prevailed  for  peace  and  for- 
bearance. In  1639,  he  employed  one  Mr.  Petley  to  tranflate 
the  liturgy  into  Greek;  and,  at  his  recommendation,  Dr. 
Jofeph  Hail,   biihop  of  Exeter,  compofed  his  learned  treariie 
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of"  Epifcopacy  by  Divine  Right  afferted."  Dec  g,  the  fame 
year,  he  was  one  of  the  three  privy- counfellors  who  advifed 
the  king  to  call  a  parliament  in  cafe  of  the  Scottifh  rebellion  ; 
at  which  time  a  refolution  was  taken  to  affilt  the  king  in  ex- 
traordinary ways,  if  the  parliament  fhould  prove  peevifh  and 
refufe  fupplies.  A  new  parliament  being  fumrnoned,  met 
April  13,  1649,  and  the  convocation  the  day  following;  but 
the  common?  launching  out  in  complaints  againft  the  arch- 
bifhop,  and  infilling  upon  a  redrefs  of  grievances  before  they 
granted  any  lupply,  the  parliament  was  unhappily  dilfolved, 
May  5,.  "1  he  convocation,  however,  continued  fitting;  and 
certain  canons  were  made  in  it,  which  gave  vaft  offence.  On 
Laud  many  laid  the  blame  and  odium  of  the  parliament's 
diflolution;  fo  that  the  famous  John  Lilburne  caufed  a  paper 
to  be  poiVd,  May  3,  upon  the  Old  Exchange,  animating  the 
apprentices  to  fack  his  houfe  at  Lambeth  the  Monday  follow- 
ing; and,  on  this  day,  above  5CCO  of  them  affembled  in  a 
riotous  and  tumultuous  manner;  but  the  archbilhop,  receiving 
previous  notice,  fecured  the  palace  as  well  as  he  could,  and 
retired  to  his  chamber  at  Whitehall,  where  he  remained  fome 
days;  and  one  of  the  ringleaders  was  hanged,  drawn,  and 
quartered,  on  the  21ft.  Auguft  following,  a  libel  was  found 
in  Covent-Garden,  exciting  the  apprentices  and  foldiers 
to  fall  upon  him  in  the  king's  abfence,  upon  his  fecond 
expedition  into  Scotland.  The  parliament  that  met  Nov. 
3,  164.0,  not  being  better  difpoled  towards  him,  but, 
lor  the  moft  part,  bent  upon  his  ruin,  feveral  angry 
ipeeches  were  made  againft  him  in  the  houfe  of  commons.  t 

No  wonder  that  his  ruin  mould  be  fought  and  refolved 
upon,  when  he  had  fo  many  and  luch  powerful  enemies; 
a! moft  the  whole  body  of  the  Puritans;  many  of  the 
Engliih  nobility  and  others;  and  the  bulk  of  the  Scotch 
nation.  The  Puritans  reputed  and  called  him  the  foie 
author  of  the  innovations,  and  -of  the  perfecutions  againft 
them;  the  nobility  were  difobliged  by  his  warm  and 
imperious  manner,  and  by  his  grafpmg  at  the  odious 
office  of  prime-minifter ;  and  the  Scots  were  driven  to  a 
pitch  of  fury  and  madnefs,  by  the  reftorino;  of  epifcopal 
government,  and  the  introduction  of  the  Engliih  fervice- 
book  among  them.  In  this  ftate  of  the  times  he  was  not 
only  examined,  Dec  4,  on  the  earl  of  Strafford  s  cafe, 
but,  when  the  commons  came  to  debate  upon  the  late 
canons  and  convocation,  he  was  reprefented  as  the  author  of 
them[FJ;  and  a  committee  was  appointed  to  enquire  into  all 

fr]  Upon  the  attack  made  upon  him  commons  againft  him  :  "  To  my  much 
for  lH<  (e  crvoiv,  he  wrote  the  following  honored  fiend  Mr.  SeWen  thefe.  Sal.  in 
It,  lei   10  Ssliien,  an  active  man  in  the     Ctiiitfo.     Worthy     fir,    I    uuderftaml 
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his  a&ions,  and  prepare  a  charge  againft  him  on  the  16th. 
The  fame  morning,  in  the  houfe  of  lords,  he  was  named  as 
an  incendiary,  in  an  accufation  from  the  Scottifli  com- 
miflioncrs;  and,  two  days  atter,  an  impeachment  of  high- 
treafon  was  carried  up  to  the  lords  by  Denzil  Holies,  desiring 
he  might  be  forthwith  fequeftered  from  parliament,  and  com- 
mitted, and  the  commons  would,  in  a  convenient  time,  refort 
to  them  with  particular  articles.  Soon  after,  the  Scotch  com- 
miflioners  prefented  alfo  to  the  upper  houfe  the  charge  againft 
him,  tending  to  prove  him  an  incendiary;  he  was  immediately 
committed  to  the  cuftody  of  the  black  rod.  After  ten  weeks, 
Sir  Henrv  Vane,  junior,  brought  up,  Feb.  26,  fourteen  articles 
againll  him,  which  they  defired  time  to  prove  in  particular,  and, 
in  the  mean  time,  that  he  be  kept  fate.  Accordingly,  the  black 
rod  conveyed  him  to  the  Tower,  March  1,  1 640-1,  amidft 
the  infults  and  reproaches  of  the  mob. 

His  enemies,  of  which  the  number  was  great,  began  then 
to  give  full  vent  to  their  paffions  and  prejudices,  and  to  en- 
deavour to  ruin  his  reputation.  In  March  and  April,  the 
houfe  of  commons  ordered  him,  jointly  with  all  thofe  that  had 
paffed  fentence  in  the  Star-chamber  againir.  Burton,  Baftwick, 
and  Prynne,  to  make  fatisfaftion  and  reparation  for  the 
damages  they  had  fuftained  by  their  fentence  and  imprifon- 
ment;  and  he  was  fined  20,000 i.  for  his  afting  in  the  late 
convocation.  He  was  alfo  condemned  by  the  houfe  of  lords 
to  pay  5C0I.  to  Sir  Robert  Howard  for  falfe  imprifonment. 
June  25,  1641,  he  refigned  his  chancellorfhip  of  the  univer- 
fity  of  Oxford  ;  and,  in  October,  the  houfe  of  lor'ds  feauef- 

that  the  byfinefs  about  the  late  canons  mye  creditt  with  you,  I  had  moved  for 
will  be  handled  againe  in  your  houfe  thifs  licence  at  the  verye  firft  fitiinseof 
tomorrowe.  I  (hall  never  afke  any  thifs  parliament,  but  that  both  myefelf 
unworthie  ihinge  of  yos  ;  but  give  me  and  others  did  feare  the  houfe  of  com- 
le*ave  to  faye  as  followes:  If  wee  have  mons  woall  take  offence  at  it  (as  they 
erred  in  anyo  point  of  legal^ye  un-  did  at  the  lad)  and  fayde,  wee  did  it  on 
knowne  unto  us,  nee  (hall  be  hart'dye  purpofe  to  prevent  them.  I  underftand 
forrye  for  it,  and  hope  that  error  fhall  you  n?eane  to  fpeak  of  thifs  bufinefs  in 
not  be  made  a  cryme.  We  heare  that  the  houfe  tomorrowe,  and  that  harh 
fhip-monye  is  layd  afide,  as  a  thinge  made  me  wright  thefe  lynes  to  you,  to 
that  will  dye  of  itfelf;  and  I  am  glad  lett  you  know  our  meaninge  and  de- 
it  will  have  foe  quiett  a  death.  Maye  fyres.  And  I  (hail  take  it  for  a  Teat 
not  thefe  unfortunate  canons  be  fuffered  kindnefs  to  me,  and  a  great  fervice  to 
to  dye  as  quyetlye,  without  blemilhinge  the  church,  if  bv  your  means  the  houfe 
the  church,  which  hath  fo  manve  ene-  will  be  fatiFfied"  with  thifs,  which  is 
lmes  bo'.h  at  home  and  abroad  ?  and  if  heare  offered,  of  abrogating^  the  ca- 
thifs  m-.y  be,  I  heare  promife  you,  I  non;.  To  God's  blefled  protection  I 
will  prefentlye  humblye  befeeche  his  leave  you,  and  reft 
majertye  for  a  licence  to  review  the  Your  loving  poore  frend, 
canons  and  abrogat  them  ;  affuringe  Lambeth,  Nov.  29,  W.  Cant." 
myefelf  that  all' my  brethren  will  joyne  1640. 

with  me  to  prefcrve  the  publick  peace,  '•'  I  mean  to  move  the  king  thifs  d  rye 

rather  than  tiiat  a5t  of  ours  fhould  be  for  a  licenfe  as  is  within  mentioned." 
thou^lu  a  puolick grievance.     And  upon 
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tered  his  jurifdic~tion,  putting  it  into  die  hands  of  his  inferior 
officers;  and  enjoined,  that  he  fhould  give  no  benefice  without 
fir  ft  having  the  houfe's  approbation  of  the  perfon  nominated  by 
him.  Jan.  20,  1641-2,  they  ordered  his  arms  at  Lambeth- 
palace,  which  had  colt  him  above  300I.  to  be  taken  away  by 
the  fherifFs  of  London.  Before  the  end  of  the  year,  all  the 
rents  and  profits  of  the  archbifhopric  weie  fequeftered  by  the 
lords  for  the  ufe  of  the  commonwealth  ;  and  his  houfe  was 
plundered  of  what  money  it  afforded  by  two  members  of  the 
houfe  of  commons  ;  and  what  was  very  hard,  when  he  peti- 
tioned the  parliament  afterwards  for  a  maintenance,  he  could 
not  obtain  any,  nor  even  the  lead  part  ot  above  two  hundred 
pounds  worth  of  his  cwn  wood  and  coal  at  Lambeth,  for  his 
neceffary  uie  in  the  lower.  April  25,  1643,  a  motion  was 
made  in  the  houfe  of  commons,  at  the  inftance  of  Hugh  Peters 
and  others  of  that  ftamp,  to  fend  or  tranfport  him  to  New- 
England  ;  but  that  motion  was  rejected.  May  g,  his  goods 
and  books  in  Lambefh-houfe  were  feized,  and  the  goods  fold 
for  fc.rce  the  third  part  of  their  value  ;  all  this  before  he  had 
been  brought  to  any  trial  ;  which  was  condemning  him  un- 
heard. Seven  days  after,  there  c?.me  out  an  ordinance  of 
parliament,  enjoining  him  to  give  no  benefice  without  leave 
and  order  of  both  houles.  May  31,  W.  Prynne,  by  a  warrant 
from  the  ciofe  committee,  came  and  fearched  his  room,  and 
even  rifled  his  pockets  ;  taking  awav  his  diarv.  private  devo- 
tions, and  twenty-one  bundles  ot  papers,  which  he  had  pre- 
pared for  his  own  defence*  Prynne  promifeda  faithful  reihtu- 
tion  of  them  within  three  or  four  days  ;  but  he  never  returned 
quite  three  bundles  of  the  papers.  Mean  while,  the  arch- 
biihop  not  complying  cxaclly  with  the  ordinance  above- 
mentioned,  all  the  temporalities  of  his  archbifhopric  were 
fequeftered  to  the  parliament  Jfune  10,  and  he  was  iufpended 
from  his  office  and  benefice,  and  from  all  jurifdiclion  what- 
ioever.  Ocf.  10,  more  ai  tides  were  carried  up  againft  him  to 
the  houfe  of  lords  ;  fo,  after  he  had  been  kept  pri  loner  above 
three  years,  he  was  brought  to  his  trial  March  12,  1643-4. 
Twenty  days  were  fpent  in  it,  fo  that  the  whole  proceedings 
were  not  finifhed  till  the  29th  of  July  ;  and  nothing  was 
proved  upon  him,  which  was  treafbn  by  law.  Recourfe  was 
had  to  the  fame  method  as  had  been  taken  againft  the  earl 
of  Strafford  ;  a  bill  of  attainder  firft  read  in  the  houfe  of  com- 
mons Nov.  13,  parTed  the  16th,  and  immediately  lent  up  to 
the  lords;  there  it  ftuck  till  January  1644-5,  when,  by  the 
violence  of  the  earl  of  Pembroke  and  the  mob,  threatening  to 
force  them,  it  was  paffed,  the  4 th  of  that  month,  in  a  very 
hin  houfe.  The  archbilhop,  by  the  confdfion  of  his  enemies, 
made    a    full,    firm,    and  gallant,    defence,   wiihout  the    leaft 
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acknowledgment  of  guilt  in  any  thing  ;  and  his  behaviour 
was  fuitable  on  the  fcaffold,  with  great  compofure.  It  plainly 
appears  that  he  fell  a  facrifice  to  the  Scottiih  nation  :  for,  his 
trial  was  hardened  or  retarded  according  to  the  motions  of 
their  army  in  England;  and  Ludlow  frankly  owns,  that  he 
was  beheaded  for  the  encouragement  of  the  Scots,  nor  did 
he  obtain  the  favour  of  beheading  but  by  repeated  petitions. 
He  fuffered  Jan.  10,  on  Tower-hill,  aged  71  years.  His 
corpfe  was  depofited  in  the  church  of  All- hallows  Barking, 
London  ;  but  afterwards  taken  up,  and  interred  in  the  chapel 
of  St.  John's  college,  Oxford,  July  24,  1663.  Such  was 
the  tragical  end  of  Dr.  William  Laud,  archbifhop  of  Can- 
terbury !  As  to  his  perfon,  he  was  low  of  filature,  but  well 
and  ftronglv  lhaped,  and  of  a  ruddy  and  chearful  countenance: 
in  his  temper  and  natural  difpofition  full  of  fire  and  vivacity, 
which  too  often  degenerated  into  choler  andpafiion.  He  was  a 
man  of  {tricl  integrity,  fincere,  and  zealous  ;  but,  in  lome 
refpefls,  was  indifcreet  and  obffinate,  eagerly  purfuing  matters 
not  very  inconfiderable  or  milchievous.  The  rigorous  pro- 
secutions in  the  Star-chamber  and  High-commiifion  courts 
are  generally  imputed  to  hmi  :  and  he  formed  the  airy  project 
of  uniting  the  three  kingdoms  in  an  uniformity  of  religion; 
and  the  pairing  of  fome  ceremonies  in  this  la  ft  affair  brought 
upon  him  the  odious  imputation  of  popery,  and  of  being 
popifhly  affected,  without  any  good  grounds.  He  was  more 
buly  in  temporal  affairs  and  matters  of  the  ftate  than  his  pre- 
deceffors  in  the  fee  of  Canteibury  had  been  in  later  times  ;  and 
even  thought  he  could  manage  the  office  of  prime  minifter, 
for  Which  perhaps  no  man  was  ever  more  unfit.  Lord  Cla- 
rendon, who  had  a  good  deal  of  his  ftiff  temper  and  contemptu- 
ous carriage,  concludes  his  character  witu  this  candid  obfei- 
vation:  ''That  his  learning,  piety,  and  virtue,  have  been 
attained  bv  very  few,  and  the  greateft  of  his  infirmities  are 
common  to  all,  even  to  the  belt  of  men."  He  was  the  au- 
thor of  feveral  productions:  thefe  are,  1.  "  Seven  Sermons 
preached  and  printed  on  feveral  Occafions,  and  reprinted  in 
in  1651,"  Svo.  1.  "  Short  Annotations  upon  the  Life  and 
Death  of  the  moft  anguft  King  James  "  They  were  drawn 
up  at  the  defire  of  George  duke  of  Bucks.  3.  "  Anfwer  to 
the  Remonitrance  made  by  the  Houfe  of  Commons  in  1628." 
4.  "  His  Diary  by  Wharton  in  1694;  with  Six  other  Pieces, 
and  feveral  Letters,  efpecially  one  to  Sir  Kenelm  Digby,  on  his 
embracing  Popery."  5.  "  The  Second  Volume  of  the  Re- 
mains of  Archbi'hop  Laud,  written  by  himfelf,  gfcc'.  1703," 
fob  6  "  Officium  Quoudiaiium  ;  or,  a  Manual  of  private 
Devotions,  165O,"  Svo.  7.  "  A  Summary  of  Devotions, 
1667,"  i2mo.     There  are  about   18  letters  of  his  to  Gerard 
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John  Voflius,  printed  by  Colomefius  in  his  edition  of 
**  Vofiius  Epiftol.  Lond.  1690,"  fol.  Some  other  letters  of 
his  are  publifhed  at  the  end  of  Ufber's  life  by  Dr.  Parr, 
1686,  fol.  And  a  few  more  by  Dr.  T wells,  in  his  £  Life  of 
Dr.  Pocock,"  prefixed  to  that  author's  theological  works, 
2645,  m  2  v°l-  f°no- 

LAUDER   (William),  a  native  of  Scotland,  was  edu- 
cated at  the  univerfity  of  Edinburgh,  where  he  finithed  his 
ftudies    with  great    reputation,     and    acquired  a   considerable 
knowledge  of  the  Latin  tongue.     He  afterwards  taught   with 
fuccefs  in  the  clafs  of  Humanity,  as  the  Latin  tongue  is  called 
in  Scotland,  ftudents  who  were  recommended  to  him  by  the 
profeffor  thereof.      May  2.2,    1734,  he   received  a  teitimonial 
from  the  heads  of  the  univerfity,  certifying  that  he  was  a  fit 
perfon  to  teach  Humanity  in  anv  fchooi  or  college  whatever. 
In  1739  he  publilhed  at  Edinburgh  an  edition  of  "  Johnfton's 
Pfalms."     In  1742,  he   was  recommended   by   Mr.    Patrick 
Cuming  and   Mr.   Colin   Maclaurin,    profeffors    of  church 
liiflory  and  mathematics,  to   the  maiterfhip  of  the  grammar- 
fchool  at  Dundee,  then  vacant.    Whether  he  fucceecled  in  his 
application,  or  not,  is  uncertain  ;  but  a  few  years  afterwards 
we  find  him  in  London,  contriving  to  ruin  the  reputation  of 
Milton  ;  an  attempt  which  ended   in  the   deftruclion   of  his 
own.     His  reafon  for  the   attack   probably  fprang   from  the 
virulence  ol    a    violent    party-fpirit,    which  triumphed    over 
every  principle  of  honour  and  honeftv.     He  began  firft   to 
retail  part  of  his  defign  in  *'   The   Gentleman's   Magazine," 
1747  ;  and,  finding  that  his  forgeries  were  not  detected,  was 
encouraged  in    175*    to  colled  them,  with  additions,   into  a 
volume,  intituled,  "  An  Eflay  on  Milton's  UTe  and  Imitation 
of  the  Moderns  in  his   Paradile  Loft,"  8vo*.     The   fidelity  of 
his    quotations    had    been    doubted    by  feveral  people ;    and 
the  falfehood   of  them   was  foon   after  demonftiated  by  Dr. 
Douglas,  in  a  pamphlet,  intituled,  "  Milton  vindicated  from  the 
Charge  of  Plagiarifm  brought  againft   him   by  Lauder,  and 
Lauder  himfelf  convidted  of  forgeries  and  grofs  impofitions  on 
the  public.     In    a    Letter  humhlv    addrelfed   to    the    Right 
Honourable  the  Earl  of  Bath,   1751,"  8vo.    The  appearance 
of  this  detection  overwhelmed   Lauder  with  confufion.     He 
fubferibeel  a  confefiion,  dictated  bv  a  learned  friend,   wherein 
he' ingenuoufly  acknowledged  his  offence,   which  he  profefitd 
to  have  been  occafioned  by  the  injury  he  had  received  from  the 
difappointment  of  his  expectations  of  profit  trom  the  publica- 
tion of  "  Johnfton's  Pfalms."     This   misfortune  he  afcribed 
ro  a  couplet  in  Mr.    Pope's   Dunciad,  book  iv.  ver.  iii.  and 
thence   originated    his    rancour  againft    Milton.       He    after- 
wards imputc.1  his  conduct   to   other  motives,  abufed  the  few 
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friends  who  continued  to  countenance  him  ;  and,  finding  that 
his  own  character  was  not  to  be  retrieved,  quitted  the  kingdom, 
and  went  to  Barbadoes,  where  he  fome  time  taught  a  fchool. 
His  behaviour  there  was  mean  and  defpicable  ;  and  he  pafled 
the  remainder  of  his  life  in  univerfal  contempt.  "  He  died," 
favs  Mr.  Nichols,  "  fome  time  about  the  year  1 77 1,  as  my 
friend  Mr.  Reed  was  informed  by  the  gentleman  who  read  the 
funeral-fervice  over  him." 

LAUG1ER  (Mark  Anthony),  born  at  Manofque  in 
Proverfce  in  1713;  was,  at  firft,  a  jefuit,  but,  leaving  them  in 
difcontent,  he  turned  his  attention  to  letters  and  the  arts.  He 
wrote  a  good  "  Effay  on  Architecture  ;"  and  his  "Hiftoryof 
the  Republic  of  \  enice"  entitles  him  to  no  mean  rank  among 
the  hiftorical  writers  of  his  country.  He  wrote  alfo  the 
"  Hiftory  of  the  Peace  of  Belgrade"  with  much  elegance  and 
perfpicuity.     He  died  in  1769,  in  great  reputation. 

LAV1R1TTE  (Louis  Anne),  a  phyfician  and  very  in- 
genious man.  He  translated  many  books  from  the  Englifh 
into  French,  and  in  particular  "  Maclaurin's  Newton." 
He  wrote  alfo  "  Original  Obfervations  on  the  Hydrophobia," 
and  died  in  1  "59. 

LAUNAY  (Francis  de),  a  celebrated  French  advocate. 
He  wrote  a  learned  "  Commentary  on  the  Inftitutes  Coutu- 
mieres  of  Antony  Layfel,"  and  "  Remarks  on  the  Roman 
and  French  Syftem  of  Turilnrudence."  He  was  highly  eftecmed 
in  his  profeffion,  and  died  in  1693. 

LAUNCH  (John  de,  or  Launoius),  a  moft  learned 
man,  and  a  moft  voluminous  writer,  was  born  about  1601, 
and  took  a  doctor  of  divinity's  degree  in  1636.  He  made  a 
journey  to  Rome,  for  the  fake  of  enlarging  his  ideas  and 
knowledge  ;  and  there  procured  the  eftcem  and  friendfhip  of 
Leo  Allatius  and  Holftenius.  Upon  his  return  to  Paris,  he 
fhut  himfelf  up,  and  fell  to  reading  all  forts  of  books,  and 
making  collections,  upon  all  fubjects  as  hard  as  he  could. 
The  conferences,  he  held  at  his  houfe  every  Monday,  were 
a  kind  of  academic  fchool,  where  the  learned  met  to  inform 
and  exercife  each  other.  The  difcipline  of  the  church,  and 
particularly  the  rights  of  the  Gallican  church,  were  common 
topics  with  them.  They  attacked  vehemently  Uitramontain 
pretentions  ;  as  they  did  legends  and  canonizations.  The 
apoftolate  of  St-  Dionyfius  the  Areopagite  into  France,  the 
voyage  of  Lazarus  and  Mary  Magdalene  into  Provence,  and 
a  multitude  of  other  traditions  and  faints,  were  all  profcribed 
at  this  tribunal.  Launoi  was  called  the  banifher  of  faints  : 
and  Voltaire  records  a  curate  of  St.  Euftachius,  as  faying, 
"  1  always  make  the  moft  profound  obeilance  to  Mr.  Lau- 
noi, for  fear  he  Ihould  take  from  me  my  St.  Euftachics." 
3  Nothing 
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Nothing  could  (often  the  critical  rigour  of  this  fage  doctor-' 
he  not  onlv  did  not  feek,  but  he  even  refilled,  benefices.  He 
Jived  always  in  fimplicity  and  poverty.  He  died  in  1678,  after 
having  publifhed  writings  which  made  many  volumes  in 
folio.  A  catalogue  of  them  may  be  ieen  in  Niceron's  "  Vies," 
&c.  torn.  32. 

LAUR  Filippo),  an  eminent  painter,  was  born  at  Rome 
in  1623.  His  father,  Balthafar  Laur,  was  originally  of 
Antwerp,  but  fettled  in  Italy,  where  he  had  two  ions  ;  the 
eldeft,  Francifco,  became  an  able  painter  by  the  inftrudtion 
of  Sacchi,  and  died  when  he  was  but  25  years  old  .  Philip  was 
the  fecond  Balthafar,  who  was  a  good  painter,  and  adifciple 
of  Paul  Bril,  perceived  wth  jdy  that  his  ion  Philip,  without 
learning  to  draw,  when  he  went  to  fchqol,  took  the  faces  of 
his  playfellows'.  So  remarkable  a  difpofition  was  an  earneil 
of  his  becoming  a  great  painter.  His  father  placed  him  under 
his  fon  Francifco.  who  taught  him  the  firft  elements  of  his 
art.  The  premature  death  oi  his  brother  obliged  him  to  pais 
into  the  fchool  of  Angelo  Carofelli,  his  brother-in-law,  who 
had  acquired  fome  reputation  in  painting.  Philip's  progrefs 
was  fo  great,  that  he  foon  furpaflfed  his  matter.  In  the  mean 
time  he  loft  his  father;  and,  iocn  aher,  his  mafter,  who  was 
fo  fond  cf  him,  that  he  brought  all  the  curious  ftrangcrs  that 
came  to  Rome  to  iee  him.  Philip,  who  had  ftudied  much, 
foon  quitted  his  firft  manner,  and  applied  himfelf  to  paint 
fmall  hifiorical  fubjects,  with  back-grounds  of  landfcape,  in 
a  lively  beautiful  manner.  He  alio  painted  feveral  large 
pictures  for  churches,  but  did  not  fucceed  fo  well  in  them  as 
in  imaller  works.     He  left  fevers  I  pieces  unfinifhed. 

Nature,  who  had  not  heftmved  her  graces  on  his  perfon, 
endowed  his  mind  with  manv  accompiilhmen'.s.  He  was 
mailer  of  perfpective,  had  a  turn  for  poetrv,  and  a  know- 
ledge of  hiftory  and  fable.  His  chearful  temper,  and  the  lively 
fallies  of  his  wit.  rendered  him  dear  to  his  friends:  His  bar- 
ber, hearing  he  had  prefented  his  apothecary  whh  a  picture  for 
the  care  of  him  when  he  was  ill,  flattereddiimfelf  with  hopes 
of  the  fame  favour,  and  begged  a  picture  of  him.  Philip,  who 
knew  his  intention,  made  Ins  caricature,  imitating  the  ridicu- 
lous geftures  he  uicd  in  talking  to  him  :  he  wrote  under  tlie 
picture,  "  This  man  looks  for  a  dupe,  ahd  can't  find  him  •" 
and  fent  it  to  the  barber's  at  a  time  when  he  knew  leveral  of 
his  fiends  would  meet  in  his  fhop.  Every  one  of  them  was 
fcruck  with  the  oddnefs  of  the  character,  and  laughed  at 
and  joked  the  poor  barber,  whom  they  prevented  from  vent- 
ing his  rage  on  the  picture  ;  and,  though  Philip  diverted  . 
felf  at  his  expence,  he  never  ventured'  to  coire  under  his 
land  aiterwaids.      One  cannot   fay  that  Laur  was  one  of  the 
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rirft  painters  of  Rome,  vet  he  defigned  well  and  gracefully. 
His  landfcape  was  chearful  and  in  good  taite ;  his  colouring 
varied,  but  fometimes  too  faint.  The  fubjeits  he  generally- 
painted  were  metamorphofes,  bacchanals,  and  often  hiftorical 
iubjects,  which  he  treated  with  great  judgement.  His  pieces 
of  this  fort  are  fpread  all   over    Europe. 

He  would  never  marry,  ner  give  himfelf  the  trouble  of 
forming  difciples.  His  pleafure  was  to  amufe  himfelf  with 
his  friends.  He  would,  on  public  holidays,  diftinguilh  him- 
felf by  playing  off  fire-works.  He  was  always  diverting  him- 
felf with  one  merry  prank  or  other,  the  fallies  of  his  livelv 
imagination.  He  loved  expence  ;  and,  by  his  mirth  and 
good  humour,  feemed  to  forget  he  grew  old,  till  a  diftemper 
iurprifed  and  carried  him  off  at  Rome  in  1694,  at  the  age  of 
71.  His  corpfe  was  attended  to  St.  Lawrence  in  Lucina,  his 
parifh-church,  by  the  academy  of  St.  Luke,  who  had  received 
him  into  their  body  in  1652.  He  left  a  confiderable  fortune 
to  his  great  nephews,  befides  feveral  legacies. 

The  "  Four  Seafons"  are  engraved  on  four  plates,  after 
him. 

LAURA,  the  beloved  miftrefs  of  Petrarch,  under  which 
name  lhe  is  better  known  than  by  that  of  Laura  de  Noves, 
which  was  that  of  her  family.  She  was  born  at  Avignon, 
and  married  to  Hugo  de  Sades.  Petrarch  firft  law  her  in  1327, 
and  conceived  a  pafhon  for  her,  which  exifted  during  her  life. 
Notwithstanding  the  conftancy  and  tendernefs  of  the  poet,  it 
does  not  appear  that  the  cbafcity  of  Laura  was  ever  called  in 
qneilion.  Petrarch  wrote  358  fonnets  and  88  fongs,  of  which 
Laura  was  the  fubject,  molt  of  which  breathe  the  warmed  and 
molt  tender  fpirit  of  poetry.  This  celebrated  female  died  of 
the  plague,  in  1348.  aged  38.  She  is  reprefented  as  of  a  moff. 
elegant  form,  expreflive  eyes,  a  countenance  which  infpired 
tendernefs,  and  manners  which  conciliated  univerfal  efteem  ; 
her  voice  was  laid  to  be  irrefittibly  Iweet,  and  her  air  that  of 
a  noble  and  diftinguifhed character. 

LAURENS  or  LAREN  I1US  (Andrew),  a  French 
phyfician  and  a  native  of  Aries,  a  difciple  of  Lewis  Duret, 
was  profeffor  of. phytic,  chancellor  of  the  univerfity  of  Mont- 
pel  Her,  and  phyiician  to  Henry  IV.  of  France,  died  Aug.  16, 
ibog.  His  anatomical  works  are  more  remarkable  for  ele- 
gance of  ftvle,  than  corre&nefs  with  refpeft  to  the  fubjecl ; 
for  he  is  ia;d  to  have  made  a  great  many  miltakes,  and  to  have 
laid  claim  to  many  important  diicoveries,  which  were,  how- 
ever, known  to  prece.  mg  authors,  and  which  Riolan  attributes 
to  his  trusting  to  the  reports  of  others  without  examining  the 
parts  himfelf.  His  anatomical  wrorks  and  figures  were  printed 
info!.  Paris  1600.  Francf.  fok  1627. 
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LAURENTIO  (Nicolas),  a  very  extraordinary  charac- 
ter, though  the  fon  of  a  mean  vintner,  and  a  laundrefs. 
By  early  application  he  became  an  accomplilhed  orator,  and 
when  he  was  deputed  by  his  fellow-citizens  to  attend  the  pope, 
at  Avignon,  he  made  an  impreffion  on  all  who  heaid  him 
which  procured  him  the  favour  and  protection  of  the  pontiff. 
Returning  to  Rome  he  found  means  lb  to  influence  the  popu- 
lace, that  they  expelled  the  grandees,  and  in  particular  the 
Colonnas  and  made  Laurentio  fupreme  magiftrate,  under  the 
title  of  tribune  auguil.  He  was  now  at  the  head  of  a  new 
Roman  republic,  and  wrote  letters  to  the  emperor,  to  other 
ftates,  and  even  to  the  pope.  He  exercifed  the  authority  of  a 
iovereign  prince,  and  put  many  people  to  death.  The  war 
which  was  conducted  againft  him  by  the  nobles,  with  wonder- 
ful Skill  and  courage,  he  entirely  fuppreffed ;  but  he  now 
became  a  tyrant  in  his  turn,  upon  which  he  was  driven  from 
the  city  and  hanged  in  effigy  at  Rome.  He  however  rofe  a 
fecond  time  to  power,  but  his  feverity  made  him  finally  fo  ob- 
noxious, that  the  people  fet  fire  to  his  palace,  and  in  his 
endeavour  to  efcape  he  was  run  through  the  body  and 
killed  by  innumerable  wounds.  He  was  afterwards  hanged  up 
by  the  feet,  where  he  remained  till  the  jews  of  Rome  took 
him  down  and  buried  his  corpfe  in  the  fields.  Some  of  his 
writings  yet  remain. 

LAWES  (Henry),  an  Englishman,  eminent  in  mufic, 
was  the  fon  of  Thomas  Lawes,  a  vicar-choral  of  the  church,  of 
Salifbury,  and  born  thereabout  1600.  In  1625,  he  became 
a  gentleman  of  the  chapel  royal  ;  and  was  afterwards  ap- 
pointed one  of  the  private  mufic  to  Charles  I.  In  1653,  "were 
pubhShed  his  "  Ayres  and  Dialogues,"  &c.  folio,  with  a 
preface  by  himfelf,  and  commendatorv  verfes  bv  the  poet 
Waaler,  Edward  and  John  Phillips  nephews  of  Milton,  and 
others.  In  the  preface,  fpeaking  of  the  Italians,  he  acknow- 
ledges them  in  general  to  be  the  greateft  mailers  of  mufic  ;  yet 
contends,  that  this  nation  has  produced  as  able  muficians  as 
any  in  Europe.  He  cenfures  the  fondneis  of  his  age  for 
iongs  in  a  language  which  the  hearers  do  not  understand; 
and,  to  ridicule  it,  mentions  a  fong  of  his  own  composition, 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  book,  which  is  nothing  but  an 
index,  containing  the  initial  words  of  Some  old  Italian  fongs 
or  madrigals  :  and  this  index,  which  read  together  made  a 
Arrange  medley  of  nonfenfe,  he  lays,  he  fet  to  a  varied  air,  and 
gave  out  that  it  came  from  Italy,  by  which  it  paSTed  for  an 
Italian  fong.  In  the  title-page  of  this  book  is  a  very  fine  en- 
graving of  the  author's  head  by  Faithorne. 

Twenty  years  before,   in  1633,  Lawes  had  been  chofen  to 
am  ft  in  compofing   the  airs,  leflbns,  and  fongs  of  a  mafque, 
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prefented  at  Whitehall  on  Candlemas-night,  before  the  king 
and  queen,  by  the  gentlemen  of  the  four  inns  of  court,  under 
the  direction  of  Noy,  the  attorney  general ;  Hyde,  afterwards 
earl  of  Clarendon  ;  Selden,  Whitelock,  and  others.  White- 
lock  has  given  an  account  of  it  in  his  "  Memorials,"  &c. 
Lawes  alio  compofed  tunes  to  Mr.  George  Sandys's  "  Para- 
phrafe  on  the  Pfalms,"  pablifhed  in  1638:  and  Milton's 
"  Comus"  was  originally  let  by  him,  and  publifned  in  1637, 
with  a  dedication  to  lord  Bracly,  fon  and  heir  of  the  earl  of 
Bridgewater.  Of  the  hiftory  of  this  elegant  poem  little  more 
is  known  than  that  it  was  written  for  the  entertainment  of 
the  above  noble  earl,  and  reprefented  as  a  mafque  by  his 
children  and  others ;  but  the  fact  is,  fays  Hawkins,  that  it  is 
founded  on  a  real  ltory  ;  for,  the  earl  of  Bridgewater,  being 
prefident  of  Wales  in  1634,  had  his  refidence  at  Ludlow 
caftle  in  Shropshire  ;  when  lord  Bracly  and  Mr.  Egerton,  his 
ions,  and  lady  Alice  Egerton,  his  daughter,  pairing  through 
the  Hay-Wood-foreft,  in  Hertfordfhire,  were  benighted,  and 
the  lady  for  fome  time  loft.  This  accident  furnifhed  Milton 
with  the  fubject  of  his  poem  ;  and,  being  a  drama,  was  repre- 
fented, in  1634,  at  Ludlow-caftle,  Lawes  himfelf  performing 
in  it  the  character  of  attendant  fpirit.  The  mufic  to  "  Comus" 
was  never  printed;  and  there  is  nothing  in  any  of  the  printed 
copies  of  the  poem,  or  in  t.e  many  accounts  of  iVIilton,  to 
afcertain  the  form  in  which  it  was  compofed. 

Lawes  taught  mufic  to  the  family  of  the  earl  of  Bridge- 
water  :  he  was  intimate  with  Milton,  as  may  be  conjectured 
from  that  fonnet  of  the  latter,  "  Harry,  whofe  tuneful  and 
well-meafured  fong " — Peck  fays,  that  Milton  wrote  his 
mafque  of  4'  Comus"  at  the  rcqueft  of  Lawes,  who  engaged 
to  fet  it  to  mufic.  Moll  of  the  longs  of  Waller  are  fet  by 
Lawes ;  and  Waller  has  acknowledged  his  obligation  to  him 
for  one  in  particular,  which  he  had  fet  in  1635,  in  a  poem, 
wherein  he  celebrates  his  ikill  as  a  mufician.  Fenton,  in  a 
note  on  this  poem,  fays,  that  the  belt  poets  of  that  age  were 
ambitious  of  having  their  verfes  let  by  this  incomparable 
artift  ;  who,  having  been  educated  under  bignor  Corperario, 
introduced  a  fofter  mixture  of  Italian  airs  than  before  had  been 
practifed  in  our  nation.  But,  as  Hawkins  informs  us,  Co- 
perario  was  not  an  Italian,  but  an  Englilhman  ;  who,  having 
vifited  Itaiv  ior  improvement,  upon  his  return  Italianized  his 
name,  and  affected  to  be  called  Signior  Giovanni  Coperario, 
inftead  of  Mr.  John  Cooper. 

He  continued  in  the  lerviee  of  Charles  I.  no  longer  than 
till  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  wars  ;  yet  retained  his  place 
in  the  royal  chapel, and  compofed  the  anthem  for  the  coronation 
of  .Charles  II.     He  died  Oct.  zi»   1662,  and  was  buried  in 
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Weftminfler- abbey .  "  If,"  fays  Hawkins,  "  we  were  to 
judge  of  the  merit  of  Lawes  as  a  Mulician  from  the  numerous 
teftimonies  of  authors  in  his  favour,  we  Ihould  rank  him 
among  the  firft  that  this  country  has  produced ;  but,  fetting 
thefe  afide,  his  title  to  fame  will  appear  to  be  but  ill-grounded. 
Notwithftanding  he  was  a  fervant  of  the  church,  he  contri- 
buted nothing  to  the  increafe  of  its  ftores  :  his  talent  lay 
chiefly  in  the  compofition  of  fongs  for  a  (ingle  voice,  and  in 
thefe  the  great  and  aimoft  only  excellence  is  the  exact  corre- 
fpondence  between  the  accent  of  the  mufic  and  the  quantities 
oftheverfe;  and,  if  the  poems  of  Milton  and  Waller  in  his 
commendation  be  attended  to,  it  will  be  found  that  his  care 
in  this  particular  is  his  chief  praife." 

LAWLS  (William),  brother  of  the  former,  and,  like 
him,  excellent  as  a  mufician  ;  for,  there  was  no  inftrument  in 
ule  on  which  he  could  not  perform  with  fkill.  He  was  com- 
miffary  under  General  Gerard,  in  the  civil  war;  and,  to  the 
extreme  regret  of  the  king,  was  killed  at  the  liege  of  Chefter. 
He  was  by  fome  thought  fuperior  even  to  his  brother.  The 
mufic-room  at  Oxford  contains  two  large  manufcript  volumes 
of  his  works  in  fcore  for  various  inftruments. 

LAWrSON  (Sir  John),  was  the  fon  of  a  perfon  in  low 
circumftances  at  Hull,  and  was  bred  to  the  fea.  In  procefs 
of  time  he  obtained  a  fhip  by  his  merit,  and,  ferving  in  the 
fleet  under  the  parliament,  was  made  a  captain  for  his  extra- 
ordinary defert.  80  long  as  the  parliament  retained  their 
power  he  ferved  with  great  fidelity  againft  all  their  enemies; 
and,  toward  the  end  of  the  war,  carried  a  flag,  together  with 
Penn,  under  Monk.  On  the  change  of  government,  and 
Cromwell's  afluming  the  iupreme  power  to  himfelf,  he  was 
continued  in  the  command  ;  but  his  principles  did  not  in- 
cline him  to  act  lb  heartily  under  the  former;  for,  with  relpect 
to  civil  government,  he  was  known  to  be  a  republican  ;  and 
his  religious  profeflion  was  that  of  a  baptift.  As  foon  as  he 
heard  of  general  Monk's  marching  to  England,  he  determined 
to  co-operate  with  him,  and  conceiving  nothing  could  be  done 
but  through  the  medium  of  the  parliament,  he  got  the  fleet  to 
declare  roundly  on  that  head  ;  for  which  he  leceived  their 
folemn  thanks.  He  came  early  and  heartily  into  the  reftora- 
tion,  and  ferved  under  the  duke  of  York  as  rear-admiral  in 
1665,  when  he  failed  with  a  grand  fleet  to  the  coafl  of  Hol- 
land Toward  the  latter  en  1  of  the  engagement,  which  hap- 
pened on  June  3,  that  year,  he  was  diiabled  from  enjoying  the 
victory  he  had  laboured  lb  hard  to  gain  by  a  mufqnet  Ihot  in 
the  knee;  but  did  not  die  without  the  fatisfaction  of  knowing 
that  his  country  triumphed. 
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LAZARELLI  (John  Francis),  an  Italian  poet,  and 
native  of  Gubio,  author  of  fonnets  and  fatyrical  verfes,  which 
have  pafTed  through  more  than  one  edition,  and  have  con- 
fiderable  merit.      He  died  in  1694, 

LEAKE  (Richard),  mafter-gunner  of  England,  was 
born  at  Harwich,  in  1629.  He  diftinguifhed  himfelf  by  his 
fkill  and  bravery  in  many  actions  at  fea.  In  one  of  them 
he  engaged  with  his  two  fons  Henry  and  John  againft  Van 
Trump  in  1673.  His  fhip  was  the  Royal  Prince,  a  firft-rate 
man  of  war,  all  the  mafts  of  which  were  (hot  away,  four 
hundred  of  her  men  killed  or  difabled,  and  mod  of  her  upper 
tier  of  guns  difmounted.  Whilft  me  was  thus  a  wreck,  a 
large  Dutch  fhip  of  war  came  down  upon  her,  with  two  fire- 
fhips,  meaning  to  burn  or  carry  her  off.  Captain,  afterwards 
Sir  George  Rooke,  thinking  her  condition  bopelefs,  ordered 
the  men  to  fave  their  lives,  and  ftrike  the  colours.  Mr.  Leake, 
hearing  this,  ordered  the  lieutenant  off  the  quarter-deck,  and 
took  the  command  upon  himfelf,  faying,  "  the  Royal  Prince 
fhall  never  be  given  up  while  I  am  alive  to  defend  her."  The 
chief-gunner's  gallantry  communicated  itlelf  to  all  around; 
the  crew  returned  with  fpirit  to  their  guns,  and,  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Leake  and  his  two  Ions,  compelled  the 
Dutchman  to  fheer  off,  and  funk  both  the  firefhips.  Leake 
afterwards  brought  the  Royal  Prince  fafe  to  Chatham  ;  but 
the  joy  of  his  vi6lory  was  damped  by  the  lofs  of  bis  fon 
Henry,  who  was  killed  by  his  fide.  He  was  afterwards  made 
mafter-gunner  of  England,  and  ftore-keeper  of  the  ordnance 
at  Woolwich.  He  had  a  particular  genius  for  every  thing 
which  related  to  the  management  of  artillery,  and  was  the 
firft  who  contrived  to  fire  off  a  mortar  by  the  blall  of  a  piece, 
which  has  been  ufed  ever  fince.  He  was  alfo  very  ikilful  in 
the  compofition  of  fire-works,  which  he  often  and  iuccefsfully 
exhibited  for  the  amufement  of  the  king,  and  his  brother  the 
duke  of  York. 

LEAKE  (Sir  John),  a  brave  and  fuccefsful  Englifh  ad- 
miral, was  defcended  from  the  Leakes  of  Derbyfhiie,  and 
born,  in  1656,  at  Rotherhithe,  in  Surrey.  His  father 
inftru£ted  him  both  in  mathematics  and  gunnery,  with  a 
view  to  the  navy,  and  entered  him  early  into  that  fervice  as 
a  midfhipman ;  in  which  flation  he  diftinguifhed  himfelf, 
under  his  father,  at  the  memorable  engagement  between  Sir 
Edward  Spragge  and  Van  Trump,  in  1073,  being  then  no 
more  than  feventeen.  Upon  the  conclufion  of  that  war  foon 
after,  he  engaged  in  the  merchants'  fervice,  and  had  the 
command  of  a  fhip  two  or  three  voyages  up  the  mediterranean; 
but,  his  inclination  lying  to  the  navy,  he  did  not  ftay  long  out 
of  it.  He  had  indeed  refufed  a  lieutenant's  commiffion;  but 
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this  was  done  with  a  view  to  the  place  of  maftcr-gunner, 
which  was  then  a  place  of  much  greater  efteem  than  it  is  at 
prefent.  When  his  father  was  advanced,  not  long  after, 
to  the  command  of  a  yacht,  he  gLdly  accepted  the  offer  of 
fucceeding  him  in  the  poll  of  gunner  to  the  Neptune,  a 
fecond-rate  man  of.  war.  This  happened  about  1675  '■>  an^> 
the  times  b*  ing  peaceable,  he  remained  in  this  poft,  without 
any  promotion,  till  1688.  Then  James  II.  having  refolved 
to  fit  cut  a  ftrong  fleet,  to  prevent  the  invafion  from  Holland, 
Leake  had  the 'command  of  the  Firedrake  firefhip,  and  dif- 
tinp-uiihed  himfelf  by  feveral  important  fervices ;  particularly, 
by  the  relief  of  Londonderry  in  Ireland,  which  was  chiefly 
effecled  by  his  means ;  for,  it  is  to  be  noted,  that  he  was  in 
this  fhip  in  the  fleet  under  lord  Dartmouth,  when  the  prince 
of  Orange  landed ;  after  which,  he  joined  the  reft  of  the 
Proteftant  officers  in  an  addrefs  to  the  prince.  The  im- 
portance of  rescuing  Londonderry  from  the  hands  of  king 
James  raifed  him  in  the  navy  ;  and,  after  fome  removes,  he 
had  the  command  given  him  of  the  Eagle,  a  third-rate  of 
70  guns.  In  1692,  the  dhtinguifhed  figure  he  made  in  the 
famous  battle  off  La  Hogue  procured  him  the  particular 
friendfhip  of  Mr-  (afterwards  admiral)  Churchill,  brother  to 
the  duke  of  Marlborough  ;  and  he  continued  to  behave  on  all 
occafions  with  great  reputation  till  the  end  of  the  war;  when, 
upon  concluding  the  peace  of  Ryfwick,  his  fhip  was  paid  off 
Dec  5,  1697.  Mean  while,  he  had  loft  his  father  in  1696; 
when,  though  abfent,  his  friends  had  procured  for- him  his 
father's  places  of  m  after- gunner  in  England,  and  ft  ore  keeper 
of  Woolwich.  But  he  declined  thefe  places,  having  fixed  his 
eye  upon  a  commiflloner's  place  in  the  navy;  and,  no  doubt, 
he  might  have  obtained  it,  by  the  fnterefjE  of  admiral  Ruffel, 
Sir  George  Rooke,  and  Sir  Cioudelly  Shovel,  who  weie  all 
of  them  his  friends,  befides  admiral  Churchill;  but,  upon 
opening  his  mind  to  this  laft,  that  gentleman  prevailed  with 
him  not  to  think  of  quitting  the  lea,  and  foon  brought  him 
into  action  there  again,  procuring  him  a  commiffion  for  a 
third-rate  of  70  guns,  which  he  entered  upon,  May  1699. 
Afterwards,  upon  the  profpeft  cf  anew  war,  he  was  removed 
to  the  Britannia,  the  fineft:  firft-rate  in  the  navy,  of  which 
he  was  appointed,  Jan.  170 1,  firfl  captain  of  three  under  the 
earl  of  Pembroke,  newly  made  lord-high-admiral  of  England. 
This  was  the  higheft  ftation  he  could  have  as  a  captain,  and 
higher  than  any  private  captain  ever  obtained  either  before  or 
fince.  But,  upon  the  earl's  removal,  to  make  way  for  prince 
George  of  Denmark,  foon  after  queen  Anne's  acceffion  to  the 
throne,  Leake's  commiffion  under  him  becoming  void,  May 
27,   1/02,  he  accepted  of  the  Affociation,  a  fecond-rate,  till 
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an  opportunity  offered  for  his  farther  promotion.  This  was 
not  long; ;  for,  upon  the  declaration  of  war  againft  France, 
he  received  a  commifrion,  June  the  24th  that  year,  from 
prince  George,  appointing  him  commander  in  chief  of  the 
ihips  defigned  agaiait  Newfoundland.  He  arrived  there  with 
his  fquadroh  in  Auguft,  and,  deftroying  the  French  trade  and 
fettiements,  reftored  the  Englifh  to  the  pofTemon  of  the 
whole  ifland.  This  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  putting  a 
coniiderable  fum  of  money  in  his  pocket,  by  the  fale  of  the 
captures,  at  the  fame  time  that  it  gamed  him  the  favour  of 
the  nation,  by  doing  it  a  fignal  fervice,  without  any  great 
danger  of  not  fucceeding ;  for,  in  truth,  all  the  real  fame  he 
acquired  thereby  arofe  trom  his  extraordinary  difpatch  and 
diligence  in  the  execution. 

Upon  his  return  home,  he  was  appointed  rear-admiral  of 
the  Blue,  and  vice-admiral   of  the   fame  fquadron;   but   de- 
clined  the   honour  of  knighthood,  which,  however,  he  ac- 
cepted the  following  year,  when  he  was  engaged  with  admiral 
Rooke  in  taking   Gibraltar.      Soon  after  this,  he  particularly 
diftinguifbed  himfelf  in  the  general  engagement  off  Malaga ; 
and,  being  left  with  a  winter-guard  at  Liibon  for  thofe  parts, 
he  relieved  Gibraltar   in   1705,  which  the   French  had  be- 
fieged  by  fea,  and  the  Spaniards  by  land,  and  reduced  to  the 
Jail    extremity.     He    arrived  Oft.  29,    and    fo  opportunely 
for  the   befieged,  that   two   days   would,  in   all  probability, 
have  funk  them  beyond  hope.     For,  the  enemy,  by  the  help 
of  rope-ladders,  found  means  to  climb  up  the  rocks,  and  got 
upon   the   mountains   through  a   way  that  was   thought  in- 
accefhble,  to  the  number  of  500  Spaniards,  where  they  had 
remained   feveral  days.     At  the    fame    time,  they    had  got 
together  a  great  number  of  boats  from  Cadiz,  and  other  parts, 
to  land  3000  men  at  the  New  Mole.     Thefe,  by  making  a 
vigorous  affault  on   the   fea-fide,  were  defigned  to  draw  the 
garrifon  to  defend  that  attack,  whilfl  the  500  concealed  men 
rufhed  into   the  town ;  there  being   alfo  a  plot  (as  was  dif- 
covered  fome  days  afterwards)  for  delivering  it  up ;  all  which 
was  prevented  by  Sir  John's  feafonable  arrival.     Feb.  1705, 
he  received  a  commifhon,  appointing  him  vice-admiral  of  the 
White;    and,    in    March,  relieved    Gibraltar   a  fecond   time. 
March  6,  he  fetfail  for  that  place;  and,  on  the  10th,  attacked 
five  Ihips  of  the  French  fleet  coming  out  of  the  bay,  of  whom 
two  were  taken,  two  more  run  afhore,  and  were  deftroyed; 
and  baron  Pointi  died  foon  after  of  the  wounds  he  received 
ia  the  battle.     The  reft  of  the  French  fleet,  having  intelligence 
of  Sir  John's    coming,  had  left  the  bay  the  day  before  his 
,  arrival  there.     He  had  no  fooner  anchored,  but  he  received 
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the  letter  inferted  below  from  the  prince  of  HefTe  [g]:  his 
highnefs  alfo  prcfented  him  with  a  gold  cup  on  the  occafion. 
This  blow  {truck  a  panic  all  along  the  whole  coaft,  of  which 
Sir  John  received  the  following  account,  in  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Hill,  envoy  to  the  court  of  Savoy:  "  I  can  tell  you,"  fays  he, 
"  your  late  fuccefs  againft  Mr.  Pointi  put  all  the  French  coail 
into  a  great  confternation,  as  if  you  were  come  to  fcour  the 
•  whole  mediterranean.  All  the  fhipsofwar  that  were  in  the 
road  of  Toulon  were  hauled  into  the  harbour;  and  nothing 
duril  look  out  for  fome  days. '  In  fliort,  the  effect  at  Gibral- 
tar wasr  that  the  enemy,  in  a  few  days,  entirely  raifed,  and 
marched  off,  leaving  only  a  detachment  at  fome  diliance  to 
obferve  the  garrifon,  fo  that  this  important  place  was  fecnred 
from  any  farther  attempts  of  the  enemy.  We  have  hardlv  an 
inftance,  where  the  fea  and  land  officers  agreed  together  in  an 
expedition  ;  but  none,  where  an  admiral  and  a  general  have 
agreed  like  the  prince  and  Sir  John,  who  facrificcd  all  private 
views  andpailions  to  a  difinterefted  regard  for  the  public  good. 
No  difficulties,  dangers,  fatigues,  advantages,  or  punctilios, 
could  difunite  them ;  but  they  acted  as  by  a  fympathy  of 
nature,  arifing  from  a  like  genercfity  and  bravery  of  mind.  It 
was  this  that  crowned  their  endeavours  with  a  glorious  fuccefs, 
which  will  be  remembered  (with  thofe  of  Elliot  in  1782) 
while  Gibraltar  remains  a  part  of  the  Britifh  poffeflions;  and 
that,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  as  long  as  trade  and  navigation  con- 
tinue to  flouriih[Hj. 

The  fame  year,  1705,  Sir  John  was  engaged  in  the  re- 
duction of  Barcelona \  after  which,  being  left  at  the  head  of 
a  fquadron  in  the  mediterranean,  he  concerted  an  expedition 
to  furpiize  the  Spanifh  galleons  in  the  bay  of  Cadiz;  but  this 
proved  unfuccefsful,  by  the  management  of  the  confederates. 
In  1706,  he  relieved  Barcelona,  reduced  to  the  laft  extremity, 
and  thereby  occaiioned  the  fiege  to  be  raifed  by  king  Philip. 
This  was  fo  great  a  deliverance  of  his  competitor,  king 
Charles,  afterwards  emperor  of  Germany,  that  he  annually 
commemorated  it,  by  a  public  thankfgiving  on  the  26th  of 
May,  as  long  as    he  lived.     The   railing  of  the  fiege  was 

[g]    "  Sir,    I  expected   with   great  confequences  of  it :  and  I  in  particular 

impatience   this  g>0d    opportunity    to  cannot  exprefs  my  hearty  thanks  and 

exprefs   my  hearty  joy  for  your  great  obligations  I    lie  under.     I    am,  with 

and  good  fnccsfs  at    this   your    leennd  great  fincerity  and  -efpect,  ice. 
appearing  offers  place,  which,  I  hope,  George,  prince  of  HefTe." 

hath  bee>     the  fir  ft  ftrok  -  towards  our         [h]    This  important  action   is  aitri- 

rehef;     the    enemy,    fince  five    days,  buted  to  lord  Peterborough  by  Dr.  Friend, 

having  ke£un  t>  withdraw   their  heavy  in  his  account  of  that  earl's  c  nd.ict   in 

carnon,    r>ev>3    the    etfeds  onlv   to  be  Spain;    which    is     corrected    by    Mr. 

afi-rib'd    to    your    conduct    and    care.  Boyer,  in  his  "Life  of  Quetn  Auie," 

'Ti    onlv    to  you   the  public  owes,  and  p.  zig. 
will  owe,  fo  many  great  and  h  ppy 

attended 
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attended  with  a  total  eclipfe  of  the  fun,  which  did  not  a 
little  increafe  the  enemy's  confternation,  as  if  the  heavens 
concurred  to  defeat  and  lhame  the  defigns  of  the  French, 
whofe  monarch  had  aflamed  the  fun  for  his  device;  in 
allufion  to  which,  the  reverfe  of  the  medal,  ft  ruck  by  queen 
Anne  on  this  occafion,  reprefented  the  fun  in  eclipfe  over  the 
city  and  harbour  of  Barcelona.  Prefently  after  this  fuccefs  at 
Barcelona,  Sir  John  reduced  the  city  of  Carthagena,  whence, 
proceeding  to  thofe  of  Alicant  and  Jovce,  they  both  fubmitted 
to  him;  and  he  concluded  the  campaign  of  that  year  with  the 
reduction  of  the  city  and  ifland  of  Majorca.  Upon  his  return 
home,  prince  George  of  Denmark  prefented  him  with  a 
diamond-ring,  of  400I.  value;  and  he  had  the  honour  of 
receiving  a  gratuity  of  iocol  from  the  queen,  as  a  reward  for 
his  lervices.  Upon  the  unfortunate  death  of  Sir  Cloudefly 
Shovel,  1707,  he  was  advanced  to  be  admiral  of  the  White, 
and  commander  in  chief  of  her  majefty's  fleet.  In  this 
command  he  returned  to  the  mediterranean,  and,  furprizing  a 
convoy  of  the  enemy's  corn,  lent  it  to  Barcelona,  and  thereby 
faved  that  city  and  the  confederate  army  from  the  danger  of 
famine,  in  1708.  Soon  after  this,  convoying  the  new  queen 
of  Spain  to  her  con  fort,  king  Charles,  he  was  p'efented  by  her 
majefty  with  a  diamond-ring  of  300I.  Value.  From  this 
fervice  he  proceeded  to  the  ifland  of  Sardinia,  which  being 
prefently  reduced  by  him  to  the  obedience  of  king  Charles, 
that  of  Minorca  was  foon  after  lurrendered  to  the  fleet  and 
land-forces. 

Having  brought  the  campaign  to  fo  happy  a  conclufion, 
he  returned  home;  where,  during  his  abfence,  he  had  been 
appointed  one  of  the  council  to  the  lord-high-admiral,  and 
was  likewife  elected  member  of  parliament  both  for  Harwich 
and  Rochefter,  for  the  latter  of  which  he  made  his  choice. 
Dec.  the  fame  year,  he  was  made  a  fecond  time  admiral  of 
the  fleet.  May  1709,  he  was  cohftituted  rear-admiral  of 
Great  Britain,  and  appointed  one  of  the  lords  of  the  admiralty 
in  December.  Upon  the  change  of  the  miniftry  in  171O, 
lord  Orford  refigning  the  place  of  firft.  commiffioner  of  the 
admiralty,  Sir  John  Leake  was  appointed  to  fucceed  him; 
but  he  declined  that  poft,  as  too  hazardous,  on  account  of  the 
divifions  at  that  j unci ure.  In  17 10,  he  was  chofen  a  fecond 
time  member  of  parliament  for  Rochefter,  and  made  admiral 
of  the  fleet  the  third  time  in  1711,  and  again  in  1712,  when 
he  conducted  the  Englifh  forces  to  take  pofieflion  of  Dunkirk. 
Before  the  expiration  of  the  year,  the  commiffion  of  admiral 
of  the  fleet  was  given  to  him  a  fifth  time.  He  was  alio 
chofen  for  Rochefter  a  third  time.  Upon  her  majefty's 
deceafe,    Aug.    1,    17 14,  his    poft  of  rear-admiral    was   de- 
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termined  ;  and  he  was  fuperfeded  as  admiral  of  the  fleet  by 
Mathew  Aylmer,  efq.  Nov.  5.  In  the  univerfal  change  that 
was  made  in  every  public  department,  upon  the  accemon  of 
George  I.  admiral  Leake  could  not  expecl  to  be  excepted. 
After  this  he  lived  privately;  and,  building  a  little  box  at 
Greenwich,  fpent  part  of  his  time  there,  retreating  fometimes 
to  a  country- houfe  he  had  at  Beddington  in  Surrey.  When 
a  young  man,  he  had  married  a  daughter  of  captain  Richard 
Hill  of  Yarmouth;  by  whom  he  had  one  fon,  an  only  child, 
whofe  mifconduct  had  given  him  a  great  deal  of  uneafinefe. 
Aug.  1 7 19,  he  was  feized  with  an  apoplectic  diforder;  but  it 
went  off  without  any  vifible  ill-confequence.  Upon  the  death 
of  his  fon,  which  happened  in  March  following,  after  a 
lingering  incurable  diforder,  he  discovered  a  more  than  ordi- 
nary affliction;  nor  was  he  himfelf  ever  right  well  after;  for 
he  died  in  his  houfe  at  Greenwich,  Aug.  1,  1720,  in  his  65th 
year.  By  his  will,  he  devifed  his  eftate  to  trull ces  for  the 
ufe  of  his  fon  during  hfe;  and,  upin  his  death  without 
iffue,  to  captain  Martyn,  who  married  his  wife's  after,  and 
his  heirs. 

LEAKE  (Stephen  Martin,  efq.),  fon  of  captain 
Martin*  went  tin ou?h  different  ranks  in  the  Heralds' Office 
till  he  came  to  be  Garter.  He  was  the  firft  perfon  who  wrote 
prdfefffedly  on  our  Engliih  coins,  two  editions  of  his  "  Hif- 
torical  Account,"  or  which  were  publilhed  by  him  with 
plates,  under  the  titie  of  "  Nummi  Britannici  Hifloria,  Lon- 
don, 172b,"  Svo;  the  feeond,  much  improved,  London, 
1745,  Svo.  He  printed,  in  i~$0,  "  T'he  Life  of  Sir  John 
Leake,  knt.  Admiral  of  the  Fleet,"  &c. ;  to  whom  he  was 
■ted  for  a  confiderable  ellate,  which  the  admiral  devifed 
to  truftees  for  the  ufe  of  his  ion  tor  life;  and,  upon  his 
death,  to  captain  Martin,  (who  married  lady  Leake's  filter,) 
and  his  heirs  ;  by  which  means  it  came  to  the  captain's  fon, 
who,  in  gratitude  to  the  memory  of  Sir  John  Leake,  wrote 
an  accurate  account  of  his  life,  ot  which  only  50  copies 
were  printed.  In  1766,  he  printed  alfo  50  copies  of  "  The 
Statutes  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter,"  4to.  He  died,  at  his 
houfe  called  Leake's  Grove,  at  Mile-End,  Middlefex,  March 
24,  1773;  and  was  buried  the  31A  in  his  chancel  in  the 
parifh-church  of  Thorp  in  EfTex,  of  which  manor  he  was 
lord. 

LE  APOR  (Mary).  She  was  born  in  Northamptonfhire, 
1712,  her  father  having  been  many  years  gardener  to  a 
gentleman  in  that  county.  Her  education  was  luitable  to  the 
humble  rani;  in  which  providence  had  placed  her;  but  hex- 
attainments  were  fuperior  to  any  thing  that  could  have  been 
expected.    Her  unaffected  modsfty  kept  her  merit   concealed 
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"till  a  period  too  late  for  her  to  reap  any  temporal  emoluments 
from  them ;  for,  in  the  twenty-fourth  year  of  her  age,  fhc 
was  feized  with  the  meafles,  which  put  an  end  to  her  life, 
I735.  On  her  death-bed,  fhe  delivered  to  her  father  a  buncl'e 
of  papers,  containing  a  variety  of  original  poems,  which 
have  been  fince  publifhed  in  2  vols.  8vo.  Some  of  thefe  poems 
are  equal  to  the  befl  of  Mrs.  Rowe's,  particularly,  "  The 
Temple  of  Love,"  a  dream. 

Lt-BID,  the  moff.  ancient  Arabian  poet  fince  the  time  of 
Mahomet,  and  employed  by  that  impoftor  to  anfwer  the 
fatyrieal  compojitions  which  were  publiihed  againfr.  him.  He 
died,  as  it  is  faid,  at  the  prodigious  age  of  140;  and  his 
works  were  fo  highly  e'ieemed  by  his  countrymen,  that  they 
were  fixed  on  the  gates  of  the  temple  at  Mecca. 

LE  BLANC  (Marcel),  a  Jeluit,  and  one  of  the  four- 
teen lent  by  Lewis  XI V.  to  Siam.  He  died  at  Mofambique^ 
and  publiihed  a  "  Hiftory  of  the  Revolution  of  Siam,"  in  two 
vols,  the  laft  of  which  contains  remarks  very  important  to 
navigators 

LECTIUS  (James),  a  native  of  Geneva,  of  which  place 
he  was  four  times  fyndic,  and  where  he  enjoyed  great  repu- 
tation. He  was  a  very  learned  and  ingenious  man,  an  origi- 
nal poet,  and  refpe£lable  critic.  He  publiihed  feveral  works, 
but  that  belt  known  is  his  collection,  called  "  Poetae  Graeci 
Veteres,"  in  two  volumes,  folio.     Leetius  died  in  1012. 

LEE  (Nathaniel),  an  Englifh  dramatic  poet,  was  the 
fbn  of  a  clergyman,  and  bred  at  Weftmin  Iter-fchool  under 
Dr.  Bufby,  whence  he  removed  to  Trinity-college,  in  Cam- 
bridge, and  became  fcholar  upon  that  foundation  in  1668. 
He  proceeded  B.  A.  the  fame  vear ;  but,  not  fucceeding  to  a 
Fellowfhip,  quitted  the  univerfitv,  and  came  to  London, 
where  he  made  an  uniuccefsful  attempt  to  become  an  actor, 
in  1672.  The  part  he  performed  was  Duncan  in  Sir  William 
Davenant's  alteration  of  Macbeth.  Failing  in  this  defign,  he 
had  recourfe  to  his  pen  for  fupport;  and,  having  a  genius 
for  the  drama,  compofed  a  tragedy,  called  "  Nero  Emperor 
of  Rome,"  in  1675;  which  being  well  received,  he  pufhed 
on  the  fame  way,  producing  a  new  play  almoft  every  year, 
till  1681.  He  read  his  pieces  to  the  aclors  with  an  elocution 
which  was  fo  much  admired  by  them,  that  he  was  tempted 
to  try  his  talents  for  adding;  but  the  trial  foon  convinced 
him,  that  he  fhouid  never  fuceeed  in  that  character.  This 
mortification  muft  needs  be  very  ienfibly  felt,  for  Lee  was 
not  only  carelefs  in  his  ceconomy,  a  foible  incident  to  the 
poetic  race,  but  extravagant  to  that  degree  as  to  be  frequently 
plunged  into  the  loweft  depths  of  mifery;  his  wit  and  genius 
were  alfo  of  the  fame  unlucky  turn,  turgid,  unbridled,  and 
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apt  to  break  the  bounds  of  fenfe.  Thus  gifted  by  nature 
he  left  tbe  reins  loofe  to  his  imagination,  till  at  length  in- 
digence and  poetical  enthufiafm  tianfported  him  into  madntfs; 
fo  that,  Nov.  1684.  he  was  taken  into  Bedlam,  where  he 
continued  four  years  "under  care  of  the  phvficians.  He  was 
difcharged  in  April,  1688,  being  fo  much  recovered  as  to 
be  able  to  return  to  his  occupation  of  writing  for  the  (lage  ; 
and  he  produced  two  plays  afterwards,  "  The  Princefs  of 
Clevc"  in  1689.  and  v'  The  Maffacre  of  Paris"  in  1690. 
However,  notwithftanding  the  profits  arifing  from  thefe  per- 
formances, he  was  this  year  reduced  to  fo  low  an  ebb,  that 
a  weekly  ftipend  of  ten  millings  from  the  theatre- royal  was 
his  chief  dependence.  He  was  not  fo  clear  o'  his  phrenzy 
as  not  to  fuller  iome  temporary  relapfes  ;  and  perhaps  his 
untimely  end  might  be  occafioned  by  one.  He  died  this  vear, 
1690,  as  it  is  faid,  in  a  drunken  frolic,  by  night,  in  the 
ftreet,  and  was  interred  in  the  parifh  of  St.  •  le  .ent  Danes, 
near  Temple-Bar.  He  is  the  author  of  eleven  plays,  all 
acttd  with  applaufe,  and  printed  as  foon  as  finifhed,  with 
dedications  of  mo  ft  of  them  to  the  tarls  of  Dorfet,  Mulgrave, 
Pembroke,  the  duchelTes  of  Portfmouth  and  Richmond,  as 
his  patrons.  Addifon  declares,  that  among  our  modern 
Engliih  poets  there  was  none  better  turned  for  tragedy  than 
Lee,  if,  inftead  of  favouring  his  impetuofi'y  of  genius,  he  had 
reftrained  and  kept  it  within  proper  bounds.  His  thoughts 
are  wonderfully  fuited  to  tragedy,  but  frequently  loft  in  iuch 
a  cloud  of  words,  that  it  is  hard  to  fee  the  beauty  of  them. 
There  is  infinite  fire  in  his  works,  but  fo  involved  in  fmoke, 
that  it  does  not  appear  in  half  its  luftre.  He  frequently  fuc- 
ceeds  in  the  paffionate  parts  of  the  tragedy,  but  more  par- 
ticularly where  he  flackens  his  efforts,  and  eafes  the  ftyle  of 
thofe  epithets  and  metaphors  with  which  he  fo  much  abounds. 
His  "  Rival  Queens"  and  "  Theodofius''  ftill  keep  poffeffion 
of  the  ftage.  Thefe  plays  excel  in  moving  the  paffions,  ef- 
peciaUy  love.  He  is  faid  to  be  particularly  a  mafter  in  that 
art;  and,  for  that  reafon,  has  been  compared  to  Ovid  among 
the  ancients,  and  to  Otway  among  the  moderns.  Dryden 
prefixed  a  copy  of  commendatory  verfes  to  the  "  Rival 
Queens  ;"  and  Lee  joined  with  that  laureat  in  writing  the 
tragedies  of  the  "  Duke  of  Guile"  and  "  CEdipus." 

LEGGE  (George),  baron  of  Dartmouth,  an  eminent 
naval  commander,  was  the  efdeft  fon  of  colonel  William 
Legge,  groom  of  the  bed-chamber  to  king  Charles  I.  and 
brought  up  under  the  brave  admiral  Sir  Edward  Spragge. 
He  entered  the  navy  at  feventeen  years  of  age,  and,  before 
he  was  twenty,  his  gallant  behaviour  recommended  him-fo 
effectually  to  king  Charles  II.  that,  in    1667,  he  promoted 
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him  to  the  command  of  the  Pembroke.  In  167 1,  he  was 
appointed  captain  of  the  Fairfax,  and  the  -next  year  removed 
to  the  Royal  Catharine,  in  which  thip  he  obtained  a  high 
reputation,  by  beating  off  the  Dutch  after  they  had  boarded 
her,  though  the  (hip  feemed  on  the  point  of  finking;  and 
then  finding  the  means  of  flopping  her  leaks,  he  carried  her 
fafe  into  pott.  In  1673,  he  was  made  governor  of  PortfmQUth, 
matter  of  the  horfe,  and  gentleman  to  the  duke  of  York. 
Several  other  ports  were  fucceilively  conferred  upon  him, 
and.  in  December,  1682,  he  was  created  baron  of  Dart- 
mouth. The  port  of  Tangier  having  been  attended  with 
great  expence  to  keep  the  fortifications  in  repair,  and  to 
maintain  in  it  a  numerous  garrifon  to  protect  it  from  the  Moors, 
who  watched  everv  opportunity  of  ieizing  it,  the  king  de- 
termined to  demolifh  the  fortifications,  and  bring  the  garrifon 
to  England;  but  the  difficulty  was  to  perform  it  without  the 
Moors  having  any  fufpicion  of  the  defiq;n.  Lord  Dartmouth 
was  appointed  to  perform  this  difficult  affair,  and,  for 'that 
purpofe,  was,  in  1683,  made  governor  of  Tangier,  general 
of  his  majefty's  forces  in  Africa,  and  admiral  of  the  fleet. 
At  his  arrival  he  prepared  every  thing  neceffary  for  putting 
his  defign  in  execution,  blew  up  all  the  fortifications,  and 
returned  to  England  with  the  garrifon  ;  foon  after  which,  the 
king  made  him  a  prefent  of  ten  thoufand  pounds.  When 
James  II.  afcended  the  throne,  his  lordfhip  was  created 
mailer  of  the  horfe,  general  of  the  ordnance,  conltable  of  the 
Tower  of  London,  captun  of  an  independent  company  of 
foot,  and  one  of  the  privy- council.  That  monarch  placed 
the  higheft  confidence  in  his  friendfhip;  and,  on  his  being 
thoroughly  convinced  that  the  prince  of  Orange  intended  to 
land  in  England,  he  appointed  him  commander  of  the  fleet; 
and,  had  he  not  been  prevented  by  the  wind  and  other 
accidents  from  coming  up  with  the  prince  of  Orange,  a 
bloody  engagement  would  doubtlefs  have  enfued. 

After  the  Revolution  he  retired  from  public  bufinefs;  but 
his  always  exprefling  a  high  regard  for  the  abdicated  king 
rendered  him  fufpected  of  carrying  on  a  correfpondence  with 
him  ;  upon  which  he  was  committed  to  the  Tower.  While 
he  was  there,  the  failors  gave  a  proof  how  much  he  was 
beloved  by  them.  A  report  had  for  fome  time  prevailed, 
that  he  was  ill-ufed  in  the  Tower,  on  which  they  aflembied 
in  great  numbers  on  Tower-hill,  and  exprefled  their  refent- 
ment  in  fuch  terms,  that  it  was  thought  expedient  to  defire 
the  lord  Dartmouth  to  confer  with  them ;  which  he  accor- 
dingly did,  and  fully  fatisfied  them  that  the  report  had  not 
the  lead  foundation ;  whereupon  they  gave  a  loud  huzza,  and 
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immediately  difperfed.  He  died  in  the  Tower,  on  the  25th 
of  October,   1691,  in  the  forty- fourth  year  of  his  age. 

LEIBNITZ  (Godfrey  William  de),  was  born  at 
X-eipiic,  July  4,  1646.  His  father,  Frederic  Leibnitz,  was 
profeffor  of  moral  philofophy,  and  fecretary  to  that  univerfity  ; 
but  did.  not  furvive  the  birth  of  his  foil  above  iix  years.  His 
mother  put  him  under  Meff.  Homfchucius  and  Bacbuehius, 
to  teach  him  Greek  and  Latin;  and  he  made  fo  quick  a 
progrefs,  that,  great  as  his  mallei's  hopes  were,  he  furparlld 
them  all.  Returning  home,  where  there  was  a  well-choSeri 
library  left  by  his  father,  he  read  with  attention  the  ancient 
authors,  and  efpecially  Livy.  The  poets  alio  had  a  ihare 
in  his  ftudies,  particularly  Virgil;  and  he  had  himfelf  io 
good  a  talent  for  versifying,  that  he  is  faid  to  have  com- 
pofed,  in  one  day's  time,  a  poem  of  three  hundred  lines 
without  an  elifion.  Pie  entered  upon  his  academical  ftudies 
at  fifteen;  and  to  that  of  polite  literature  joining  philofophy 
and' the  mathematics,  he  ftudied  the  former  under  James  Tho- 
mafius,  and  the  latter  under  John  Kuhnius,  at  Leipiic.  He 
afterwards  went  to  Jena,  where  he  heard  the  lectures  of 
protefibr  Bohnius  upon  polite  learning  and  hiftorv,  and  thofe 
of  Falcknerius  in  the  law.  At  his  return  to  Leiphc,  in  1663s 
he  maintained,  •  under  Thomaiius,  a  thefis,  "  De  Principiis 
Individuation's. "  In  1664,  he  was  admitted  matter  of  arts; 
and,  obServing  the  ufe  of  philofophy  in  illustrating  the  laws 
he  maintained  feveral  philosophical  quefticns  out  of  the 
*4  Corpus  Juris."  At  the  fame  time,  he  applied  himfelf  par- 
ticularly to  the  Study  of  the  Greek  philofophers,  and  engaged 
W  the  tafk  of  reconciling  Plato  with  AnStofle  ;  as  he  after- 
wards attempted  a  like  reconciliation  between  AriStotle  and 
Des  Cartes.  He  was  fo  intent  on  theie  ftudies,  that  he  Spent 
whole  days  in  meditating  in  a  foreft  near  Leipfic 

However,  his  views  weie  chiefly  fixed  upon  the  law,  which 
was  his  principal  object.  He  commenced  bachelor  in  that 
faculty  in  166  §,  and  the  year  after  Supplicated  for  his  doctor's 
degree;  but  was  denied,  as  not  being  of  fufficient  Standing. 
It  is  true,  he  was  then  no  more  than  twenty;  but  this  ob- 
jection has  been  thought  a  mere  pretence  to  cover  the  true 
reafon,  which,  it  is  Said,  was  his  rejecting  the  principled 
of  Ariit.otle  and  the  Schoolmen,  againSt  the  received  doctr:ne 
of  that  time.  Relenting  the  affront,  he  went  to  Abort, 
where  he  maintained  a  thefis,  "  De  Cafibus  perplexis,"  with 
fo  much  reputation,  that  he  not  only  obtained  Lis  doctor's 
degree,  but  had  an  offer  of  being  made  profeffor  of  law 
extraordinary.  This,  however,  was  declined  ;  and  he  went 
from  AitGrfto  Nuremberg,  to  vifit  the  learned  in  that  uni- 
^e/fity.     He  had  heard    of    Some   literati    there,  who  wer§ 
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engaged  in  the  purfuit  of  the  philofopher's  ftone ;  and  his 
curiohty  was  railed,  to  be  initiated  into  their  myfteries.  For 
this  purpofe,  he  drew  up  a  letter  in  their  jargon,  extracted 
out  or"  books  of  chemiftry ;  and,  unintelligible  as  it  was  to 
himfelf,  addrefled  it  to  the  director  of  that  fociety,  defiring 
to  be  admitted  a  member.  They  were  fatisfied  of  his  merit, 
from  the  proofs  given  in  his  letter;  and  not  only  admitted 
him  into  their  laboratory,  but  even  requeued  him  to  accept 
the  fecretarylhip,  with  a  {Upend.  His  office  was,  to  regifler 
their  proceffes  and  experiments,  and  to  extract  from  the  books 
of  the  befr.  chemifts  fuch  things  as  might  be  of  ufe  to  them 
in  their  purfuks. 

About  this  time,  baron  Boinebourg,  firfr.  minifter  of  the 
elector  of  Mentz,  palling  through  Nuremberg,  met  our 
virtuofo  at  a  common  entertainment ;  and  conceived  fo  great 
an  opinion  of  his  parts'  and  learning  from  his  converfation, 
that  he  advifedhim  to  apply  himfelf  wholly  to  law  and  hiffcory; 
giving  him  at  the  fame  time  the  iTxongeft  affurances,  that  he 
would  engage  the  elector,  John  Philip  Schonborn,  to  lend 
for  him  to  his  court.  Leibnitz  accepted  the  kindnefs,  pro- 
miling  to  do  his  utmoft  to  render  himfelf  worthy  of  fuch  a 
patronage;  and,  to  be  more  within  the  reach  of  its  happy 
effects,  he  repaired  to  Francfort  upon  the  Maine,  and  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Mentz.  In  1668,  John  Cafimir,  king  of 
Poland,  refigning  his  crown,  the  elector  Palatine,  among 
othets,  became  a  competitor  for  that  dignity;  and,  while 
baron  Boinebourg  went  into  Poland  to  manage  the  elector's 
interefts,  Leibnitz  wrote  a  treatife,  to  fhew,  that  the  Po- 
lonnois  could  not  make  choice  of  a  better  perfon  for  their 
king.  This  piece  did  him  great  honour:  the  elector  Palatine 
was  extremely  pleafed  with  it,  and  invited  our  author  to  his 
court.  But  baron  Boinebourg,  refolving  to  provide  for  him 
at  the  court  of  Mentz,  would  not  fuffer  him  to  accept  this 
laft  offer  from  the  Palatine;  and  prefently  obtained  for  him 
the  poll  of  counfellor  of  the  chamber  of  review  to  the 
elector  of  Mentz.  Baron  Boinebourg  had  fome  connexions 
at  the  French  court ;  and,  although  he  had  a  fon  at  Paris, 
yet  that  fon  was  not  of  years  to  be  trufled  with  the  manage- 
ment of  his  affairs  there;  he  therefore  begged  Mr.  Leibnitz 
to  undertake  that  charge. 

Our  young  itatefman  was  charmed  with  this  opportunity 
of  fhewing  his  gratitude  to  fo  zealous  a  patron,  and  fet  out 
for  Paris  in  1672.  Fie  alfo  propofed  feveral  other  advantages 
to  himfelf  in  this  tour,  and  his  views  were  not  difappointed. 
Fie  law  all  the  literati  in  that  metropolis,  made  an  acquaint- 
ance with  the  greateil  part  of  them,  and,  belides,  applied 
himfelf  with  vigour  to  the  mathematics,  in  which  ftudy  he 
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had  not  then  made  any  confidcrable  progrefs.  He  tells  uS 
himieif,  that  he  owed  his  advancement  therein  principally  to 
the  works  of  Pafcal,  Gregory,  St.  Vincent,  and,  above  all, 
to  the  excellent  treatife  of  Huygens,  "  De  Horologio  ofcilla- 
torio."  In  this  courfe,  having  ohferved  the  imperfection  of 
Pafcal's  arithmetical  machine,  which,  however,  Pafcal  did 
not  live  to  finifb,  he  invented  a  new  one,  as  he  called  it; 
the  ufe  of  which  he  .explained  to  Mr.  Colbert,  who  was 
extremely  pleafed  with  it ;  and,  the  invention  being  approved 
likewife  by  the  academy  of  fciences,  he  was  offered  a  feat  there 
as  penfionary  member.  In  fhort,  he  might  have  fettled  very 
advantageoufly  at  Paris,  if  he  would  have  turned  Roman 
Catholic  ;  but  he  chofe  to  flick  to  the  Lutheran  religion,  in 
which  he  was  born.  In  1673,  he  loft  his  patron,  M.  de 
Boinebourg;  and,  being  at  liberty  by  his  death,  took  a  tour 
to  England,  where  he  became  acquainted  with  Oldenburg, 
fecretary,  and  John  Collins,  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society, 
from  whom  he  received  fome  hmts  of  the  invention  of  the 
method  of  fluxions,  which  liad  been  difcovered,  in  1664  or 
1665,   by  Sir  Ifaac  Ne-.vton  [ij. 

While  he  was  in  England,  he  received  an  account  of  the 
death  of  the  elector  of  Mentz,  by  which  he  loll:  his  penfion; 
and,  upon  this,  he  returned  to  France,  whence  he  wrote  to  the 
duke  of  Brunfwick  Lunenburg,  to  inform  him  of  his  cir- 
cumftances.     That  prince  fent  him    a   very  gracious  anlwer, 


[1]  The  right  to  this  invention  is  fo 
interefting  to  our  country,  that  we 
muft  not  omit  this  occafion  of  aflerting 
it.  The  ftate  of  the  difpute  between 
the  competitors,  Leihnitz  and  Nt  wton, 
is  as  follows:  Newton  xlifcovered  it  in 
1665  and  1666,  and  communicated  it 
to  Dr.  Barrow  in  1669.  Leibni  z  fait', 
he  had  fome  glimpfes  of  it  in  1672, 
before  he  had  leen  any  hint  of  New- 
ton's prior  difcovery,  which  was  com- 
municated by  Mr.  Collins  to  feveral 
foreigners  in  1673;  in  the  beginning  of 
which  year  Leihnitz  was  in  England, 
and  commenced  an  acquaintance  with 
Collins,  but  at  that  time  only  claimed 
the  invention  of  another  differential 
method,  properly  fo  called,  which  in- 
deed was  Newton's  invention;  men- 
tioning no  other  till  June  1677:  and 
this  was  a  ye<*r  after  a  letter  of  Newton's, 
containing  a  fufficient  defcription  of 
the  nature  of  the  method,  had  been  lent 
to  Paris,  to  be  communicated  to  him. 
However,  nothing  of  it  was  printed  by 
Sir  ifaac  ;  which  being  ohferved  by  the 
other,  he  firit  printed  it,  under  the 
name  of  the  Differential,  and  fometimes 
2 


the  Tnnnitefimal  method,  in  the  "  Acla 
Eruditorum  Liphse,  for  the  year  1684." 
And,  as  lis  ftill  pprfifted  in  his  claim 
to  the  invention,  Sir  Ifaac,  at  the  re- 
queft  of  George  I.  gave  his  majefty  an 
account  of  the  whole  affair,  and  fent 
Leihnitz  a  defiance  in  exprefs  terms, 
to  prove  his  afl'ertion.  This  was  an- 
fvvered  by  Leibnitz,  in  a  letter  which 
he  fent  by  Mr.  Rereond  at  Paris,  to  be 
communicated  to  Sir  Ifaac,  after  he 
hail  fhewn  it  in  France:  declaring,  that 
he  took  this  method  in  order  to  have 
indifferent  and  intelligent  witneffes. 
That  method  being  difliked  by  Sir  Ifaac, 
who  thought  that  London,  as  well  as 
Paris,  might  furnifh  fiich  witneffes,  lie 
refolveil  to  carry  the  difpute  no  farther; 
and,  when  Leibnitz's  letter  came  from 
France,  he  refuted  it,  by  remarks 
which  he  communicated  only  to  fome 
of  his  friends;  bur,  as  foon  as  he  heard 
of  Leibnitz's  death,  which  happened 
fix  months  after,  he  pnblifhed  Leibnitz's 
letter,  with  his  own  remarks,  by  way 
of  fnp  piemen  t  to  Ralphfon's  "  Hiftory 
of  Fluxions." 
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alluring  him  of  his   favour,  and,  for  the  prefent,  appointed 
him   counfellor   of  his  court,  with   a   falary;   but  gave  him 
leave  to  flay  at   Paris,  in  order  to  complete  his  arithmetical 
machine.     In  1674,  he  went  again   to    England,  whence  he 
paffed,  through  Holland,  to  Hanover,  where  he  defigned  to 
fettle.     From  his  firft  arrival  there,  he  made  it  his  bufinefs  to 
enrich  the  library  of  that  prince   with  the  beft  books  of  all 
kinds.     That    duke    dying    in     1679,  his     fucceffor,  Erneft 
Auguftus,  then   bifhop  of  Ofnabrug,    afterwards   George   I. 
ihewed  our  counfellor  the  fame  favour  as  his  predeceiTor  had 
done,  and  directed  him  to  write  the  hiilory  of  the   houfe  of 
Brunfwick.     Leibnitz   undertook  the    tafk ;    and,    travelling 
through  Germany  and   Italy  to  collect  materials,  returned  to 
Hanover  in   1690,  with  an  ample    harveft.     While  he  was 
in  Italy,   he  met  with,  a  pleafant  adventure,  which  might  have 
proved  a  more  feiious  affair.     ParTmg.  in  a  fmall  bark  from 
Venice  to  Mefola,  there  arofe  a    florin,  during  which,  the 
pilot,  imagining  he  was  not  underftood  by  a  German,  whom 
being  a  Heretic  he  looked   on   as  the  caufe   of  the  tempefr, 
propoied  to  ftrip  him  of  his  cloaths  and   money,  and   throw 
him  overboard.     Leibnitz  hearing  this,  without  difcovering 
the  leaft  emotion,  pulled  out  a  fet  of  beads,  and  turned  them 
over  with  a  feeming  devotion.     The  artifice  fucceeded;  one 
of  the  failors  obferving  to  the  pilot,  that,  fince  the  man  was 
no  Heretic,  he  ought  not  to  be  drowned.     In  1700,  he  was 
admitted  a  member  of  the  Roval  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris. 
The  fame  year,  the  elector  of  Brandenburg,  afterwards  king 
of  Piufha,  founded  an  academy  at  Berlin,  by  the  advice   of 
Leibnitz,   who  was  appointed  perpetual  prefident   of  it;   and, 
though  his  other  affairs  did  not  permit  him  to  reiide  conitantly 
upon  the  fpot,  yet  he  made  ample  amends  by  the  treafures 
with  which  he  enriched  their  memoirs,  in  feveral  differtations 
upon    geometry,    polite   learning,    natural     philofophy,    and 
phyfic.     He   alfo  projected  to  eflabliih  at  Drefdeii  another 
academy  like  that  at  Berlin.     He  communicated  his  defign  to 
the  king  of  Poland    in    1703,  who  was  well  plealed  with  it; 
but  the  troubles,  which  arofe  Ihortly  after  hi  that  kingdom, 
hindered  it  from  being  carried  into  execution. 

Befides  thefe  projects  to  promote  learning,  there  is  another 
{till  behind  of  a  more  extenfive  view,  both  in  its  nature  and 
ufe:  he  fet  himielf  to  invent  a  language  fo  eafy  and  fo 
perfpicuous,  as  to  become  the  common  language  of  all  na- 
tions of  the  world.  This  is  what  is  called,  "  The  Univerfal 
Language;"  and  the  defign  occupied  the  thoughts  of  our 
philofopher  a  long  time.  The  thing  had  been  attempted 
before  by  d'Algarme,  and  Dr.  Wilkins ;  but  Leibnitz  did 
not  approve  of  their  method,  and  therefore  attempted  a  new 
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one.  His  prcdeceflbrs,  in  his  opinion,  had  not  reached  the 
point:  they  might  indeed  enable  nations,  who  did  not  under- 
ftand  each  other,  to  correfpond  eafily  together ;  but  they  had 
not  attained  the  true  real  characters,  which  would  be  the  bed 
infhuments  of  the  human  mind,  and  extremely  ailift  both  the 
reafon  and  memory.  Thele  characters,  he  thought,  ought 
to  refemble,  as  much  as  pofnble,  thofe  of  algebra,  which  are 
fimple  and  expreflive,  and  never  iuperfluous  and  equivocal, 
but  whofe  varieties  are  grounded  on  reafon.  In  order  to  haften. 
the  execution  of  this  vaft  project,  he  employed  a  voung  per  foil 
to  put  into  a  regular  order  the  definitions  of  all  things  what- 
foever;  but,  though  he  laboured  hi  it-from  1703,  yet  his  life 
did  not  prove  fufhcient  to  complete  it[K.].  In  the  mean 
tune,  his  name  became  famous  all  over  Europe;  and  his 
merit  was  rewarded  by  other  princes,  befides  the  elector  of 
Hanover.  In  171 1,  he  was  made  aulic  counfellor  to  the 
emperor;  and  the  czar  of  Mofcovy  appointed  him  privy- 
counfellor  of  jufticc,  with  a  penfion  of  a  thoufand  ducats  [l  j. 
Leibnitz  undertook  at  the  fame  time  to  eftablifh  an  academy 
of  fciences  at  Vienna;  but  that  project  mifcarried;  a  dis- 
appointment which  fome  have  afen bed  to  the  plague.  How- 
ever that  be,  it  is  certain  he  only  had  the  honour  of  attempt- 
ing it,  and  the  emperor  rewarded  him  for  it  with  a  peniiou 
of  2OCO  florins,  promifing  him  to  double  the  fum,  if  lie 
would  come  and  reiide  at  Vienna;  w7ith  which  he  would  have 
complied,  but  death  did  not  give  him  an  opportunity. 
Meanwhile,  the  hiftory  of  Brunfwiek  being  interrupted  by 
other  works  which  he  wrote  occahonally,  he  found,  at  his 
return  to  Hanover,  in  17 14,  that  the  elector  had  appointed 
Mr.  Eccard  for  his  colleague  in  that  hiilory.  The  eleclor 
was  then  raifed  to  the  throne  of  Great  Britain  ;  and,  foon 
after  his  arrival,  the  electoral  princefs,  then  princefs  of  Wales, 
and  afterwards  queen  Catharine,  engaged  Leibnitz  in  a 
difputc  with  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke  upon  the  fubject  of  free- 
will, the  reality  of  fpace,  and  other  philofophical  fubjecls. 
This  contro,erfy  was  carried  ca  by  letters,  which  pafTed 
through  her  royal  highnefs's  hands,  and  ended  only  with 
the  death  of  Leibnitz,  Nov.  14,  1716,  occafioned  by  the 
gout  and  ftone,  at  70. 

As  to  his  character  and  perfon,  he  was  of  a  middle  feature, 
and  of  a  thin  habit.  He  had  a  ibudious  air,  and  a  fweet 
afpect,    though    ihort-fighted.     He    was     indefatigably     in- 

[k]   He  {peaks,  in  fome  places,  of  "  Recueil  de  Literature,"    printed    at 

an  alphabet  of  human  thoughts,  which  Amfteidam,  in    1740;  which  alfo  fr.ys, 

he   was  contriving,    wliicli,  it    is    very  that  Leibnitz  refufed  tl'.e  place  of  ktcp.-v 

probable,    had    fome    relation    to    his  of    the    Vatican    library,    offeied    htm 

univerfal  language.  by  cardinal  Cafanata,  \v  hile  he  was  at 

£l]  The  paiticulars  we  have  in  the  Rome. 
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d.qflrious,  and  fo  continued  to  the  end  of  his  life.     He  ate 
and    drank    little.     Hunger   alone    marked  the  time  of  his 
meals,  and  his  diet  was  plain  and  ftrong.     He  loved  travelling, 
different  climates  never  affccled  his  health.     In  order  to 
imprefs  upon  his  memory  what  he  had  a  mind  to  remember, 
he  wrote  it  down,  and  never  read   it  afterwards.     His  temper 
was  naturally  choleric,  and  the  firft  motions  were  very  hot; 
but,  after  that  was  over,  he   generally  took   care  to   reftraia 
it      He  had  the  glory  of  parting  for  one  of  the  greateft  men 
in  Europe,  and   he   was  furrkiently  feniible   of  it.     He  was 
lolicitous  in  procuring  the  favour  of  princes,  which  he  turned 
to  his  own  advantage,  as  well   as   to  the  fervice  of  learning. 
He  was  affable  and  polite  in  conversation,  and  greatly  averte 
to  difputes.     He  was  thought  to   love  money,  and  is   faid  to 
have  left  fixty  thoufand  crowns,  yet  no  more  than  fifteen  or 
twenty   thoufand    out  at   intereft ;    the   reft   being  found   in 
crown-pieces    and  other   fpecie,  hoarded  in  corn-facks.     He 
always  profeiTed  himielf  a  Lutheran,  but  never  went  to  fer- 
mons;  and,  in  his  laft  ficknefs,  being  deiired   by  his  coach- 
man, who  was  his  favourite  fervant,  to  fend  for  a  minifies*, 
he  would  not  hear  of  it,  faying  he  had  no  occalion  for  one. 
He  was  never  married,    and   never    attempted  it   but  once, 
when  he  was  about  fifty  years  old;    and  the  lady,  deriring 
time  to  conlider  of  it,  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  doing  the 
fame;  which  produced  this  conclufion,   "  that  marriage  was 
a  good  thing,  but  a  wife  man   ought   to  conflder  of  it  his 
life."     Mr.     Lceiler,    fon    of  his    filler,  was   his  fole  heir, 
whofe   wife  died  fuddenly  with  joy  at  the' fight  of  fo  much 
money  left  them  by  their  uncle.     It  is  faid  he   had  a  natural 
fon  in   his  youth,  who  afterwards  lived  with  him,  was  fer- 
Viceable  to  him  in  many  ways,  and  had  a  confiderable  ihare 
in  his  confidence.     He  went  by  the  name  of  William  Dinnin- 
ger,  and  extremely  refembled  his  father. 

He  wrote  feveral  pieces,  of  which  the  titles  are,  "  Spe- 
cimina  juris;"  "  Specimen  Difficultatis  in  Jure,  feu  DifTer- 
tatio  de  Cafibus  perplexis;"  "  Specimen  Encyclopedia  in. 
Jure,  feu  Queftiones  Philofophise  amceniores  ex  Jure  col- 
lect se ;"  "Specimen  Certitudmis  feu-  Bemonftrationum  in 
Jure  exhibitum  in  Doctrina  Conditionum;"  "  Specimen 
DilTertationum  politicarum  pro  eligendo  Rege  Polonorum ;" 
"  Nova  Methodus  difcendae  docendseque  Jurifprudentia?;" 
"Corporis  Juris  reconcinnandi  Ratio;"  "  Marii  Nazoiii  de 
veris  Principiis  et  vera  ratione  philofophandi  contra  Philo- 
■fophos,  am  Prefatione  &  Notis  G.  G.  Leibnitzii;''  "  Sa- 
crofantta  Trinitas  per  nova  Inventa  Logica;  defenfa;"  This 
was  written  again  ft  the  Socinians.  "  Confeffio  Naturae  contra 
Atheos;"  "  Nova  Hypothecs  phyfica,  feu  theoria  Motus 
6  Con- 
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Concreti  abftrafti;"  "  Notitia  Optics  promofae;"  It  contains 
a.  new  method  of  poliming  telelcope-glaffes ;  is    addreffed    to 
Spinofa,  and  publifhed    in    the    po^humous   works    of  that 
author.     "  Caefarini    Furftnerii  de  Jure   Suprematus    ac  Le- 
gationis    Principum    Germanise;"  "  Entretiens  de   Philarete 
&  Eugene  fur  la  Queilion   du   Terns  agite'e  a  Nimigue,   tou- 
chant  ie  Droit  d'Ambaffacle  des   Elefteurs  &   Princes  d'Em- 
pire;"  an   abridgement  of  the  preceding.     "  De   Arte   com- 
binatoria;"    "   De   la    Tolerance  des   Religions;"    "  Lettres 
de    M.    de   Leibnitz,  6c    Refponfes   de   PelifTon,"    he   is   for 
toleration,  and  PelilTon   againft   it.     "  Codex  Juris  Gentium 
diplomaticus,   in  quo    Tabulae   authenticae  Actorum   publico- 
rum  pler:eque  ineditre  vel  fele£ta?  continentur;"  The  feveral 
pieces,  which  are  digeded  in   order  of  time,  begin  with   the 
year   1396,   and   end    in    1499.     Our  author  alio  publifhed, 
in  1693,  a  fma  11 1 raft  concerning  the  fta.te  of  Germany,  fuch 
as  it  may  be  fuppoled   to    have   been    before    we    have  any 
account  rri  hiftory  ;  to  which  he  gave  the  title  of"  Protegea." 
"  Noviflima  Sinica  Hiftoriam  noftri  Tem'poris  illufhatura;" 
"  Lettre  fur   la    Connexion    des    Maifons    de    Brunfwick   & 
d'Efte;"  "   Accsfliones    hiftoricse,  quibus   utilia    fuperiorum 
Hiftoriis  illuftrandis  Scripta  Monumentaque  nondum  haclenus 
indita,  inque    iis    Infcriptores     diu     defiderati    continentur;" 
"  Acceffion.  hifforic.  Tomus  fecundus,  continens  notiflimum 
Chronicon  Alberici  Monachi   trium  Fontium;"  "  Specimen 
Hiftoiicae   arcanae,    five    Anecdota    de     Vita    Alexand.     VI. 
Papae  ;"     "  MantifTa   Codicis   Juris    Gentium    diplomatici ;" 
"  Scriptores  Rerum  Brunfwicienfium  Illuftrationi  infervientes 
antiqui  omnes   &    Reiigiortis    Reformatione   priores,  Hanov. 
1707;"    iol.    3    vols.     "  EiTai  de  Theodicaei  fur  la  Bonte  de 
Picu,  fur  la   Liberte  de  1' Homme,  &  fur  l'Ongine  du  Mai, 
Amft.    1710,"  1   torn.    i2mo.      In    this   work    our    author 
appears  to  be  a  fatatiftj  agreeably  to  the  principles  of  Spinofa: 
it  was  undertaken   at  the  requeit  of  the  queen  of  Pruffia,  in 
the  view  of  anfwering    Bayle,  with   which  he  complied ;  but 
we  are   told  by   M.  PfafF,  that   our  author  was   of  the   fame 
opinion  as  Bayle;  while,  on  the   other  hand,  father  Tourne- 
mine    allures   ur,  that    out   author,    in   this  piece,  wrote  his 
own    fentirfients.      "  De    Origine    Francorum   Difquifitio ;" 
M  L'Anti- Jacobite,   1715;"  "  Refponfe   de  Baron  de  la  Hen- 
tan  a  la   Lertre  c'un  particulier  oppoiee  au  manifefle  de  S.  M. 
Ie  Roy  de  la  Grand  Bretagne,  c-omme   l'Ele&eur  contre  le 
Saxe;"   "Collectanea    etymologica    Illuftrationi    Linguarum 
veteris  Celtic  e,   Germanicae,   Gallics,  aliarumque  hriervientia, 
cum    Prefatione    Georgii    Eckardi;"    *'    Recueil    de    divers 
ecrits    compofes  par    feu   M.    Leibnitz    et     Mr.  Clarke,     in 
1715  &  1716,  fur  la  Phyfique  &   la   Religion  naturclfe,  en 
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Anglois  &  Francois,  Londres,  171 7,"  8vo.  and  in  German 
at  Francof,  1720,  8vo."  "  Otium  Hanoveranum,  five 
Mifcellanea  ex  Ore  &  Schedis  G.  G.  Leibnitzii  quondam 
notata  et  defcripta,  ccc.  Leipfia?,  17 18,"  8vo.  "  Recueil 
de  diverfes  Pieces  fur  la  Philofophie,  la  Religion  nature-He, 
l'Hiftoire,  les  Mathematiques,  &c.  par  Meff.  -  LeibnitZj 
Clarke,  Newton,  &  autres  celebres  Auteurs,  Ami  1720," 
2  torn.  8vo.  to  which  was  added  a  third  afcerwards.  Leibnitz 
alio  wrote  the  hiftory  of  Balaam,  in  which  he  endeavours  to 
prove,  that  what  is  related  of  that  prophet  did  not  happen 
really,  but  in  a  dream.  M.  G.  Hanfchius  collected,  with 
great  care,  every  thing  that  Leibnitz  had  faicl,  in  different 
pafTages  of  his  works,  upon  the  principles  of  pbilofophy,  and 
formed  a  complete  fvftem  under  the  tiile  of  "  G.  G.  Leibnitzii 
Principia  Philofophiae  More  geometrico  demonftrata,  &c 
1728,"  4to.  There  came  out  a  collection  of  our  author's 
letters  in  1734  and  1735,  under  this  title:  Epiftolre  ad  di- 
verfos  theolcgici,  juridici,  medici,  philofophici,  mathematici, 
hiftofici,  &  pbilologici,  Argument!  e  MSS.  Audtores: 
cum  Annotationibus  fuis  prirhum  divulgavit  Chritian  Cor- 
tholtus." 

LEIGH  (Sir  Edward),  a  verv  learned  Englifhman,  was 
born  at  Shawell,  in  Leicefrerfhire,  and  educated  at  Magdalen- 
hall,  Oxford.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Long  Parliament, 
and  one  of  the  members  of  the  houfe  of  commons  who  wrere 
appointed  to  fit  in  the  affembly  of  divines.  He  was  afterwards 
colonel  of  a  regiment  for  the  parliament;  but,  in  164S,  was 
numbered  among  the  prefbyterians  who  were  turned  out; 
and,  in  December,  he  was  impriioned.  From  this  period  to 
the  Reftoration,  he  employed  himfelf  in  writing  a  confiderable 
number  of  learned  and  valuable  books,  which  fhewed  pro- 
found learning,  a  knowledge  of  the  languages,  and  much 
critical  fagacity.  Sir  Edward  died  at  his  houfe  called  Rufhall 
Hall,  in  Staffordfhire,  June  2,  167  ij  and  was  buried  in  the 
chancel  of  Rufhall-church. 

LEIGH  (Charles),  an  eminent  naturalift,  and  born  at 
Grange,  in  Lancafhire.  He  praclifed  phyfic  with  con- 
liderable fuccefs,  and  was  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  at  a 
time  when  fnch  diftinction  was  confidered  as  more  appro- 
priate to  real  talents  and  learning  than  at  prefent.  He  pub- 
lifhed  an  account  of  the  natural  hiitorv  of  Lahcafhire,  Cheshire* 
and  Derby.  He  was  alfo  the  author  of  a  hiftory  of  Vir- 
ginia, as  well  as  of  fome  tracts  on  mineral  waters.  He  died 
in  the  beginning  of  this  century. 

LE1GHTON  (Robert),  an  eminent  Scotch  divine,  was 
minifter  of  a  church  near  Edinburgh  in  the  diftra&ed   times 
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of  Cromwell's  usurpation;  and  exhorted  his  parifhioners  t<> 
live  together  in  charity,  and  not  to  trouble  themfelves  with 
religious  and  political  difputes.  When  the  minifters  were 
called  over  yearly  in  the  fynod,  it  was  commonly  afked, 
*'  whether  they  had  preached  to  the  times  r"  "  For  God's 
fake,"  anfwered  Leighton,  "  when  all  my  brethren  preach 
to  the  times,  fuffer  one  poor  prieft  to  preach  about  eternity." 
His  moderation  gave  offence;  and,  finding  his  labours  of  no 
fervice,  he  retired  to  a  life  of  privacy.  By  the  unanimous 
voice  of  the  magistrates,  he  was  called  foon  after  from  his 
retirement  to  prefide  over  the  college  of  Edinburgh;  where, 
during  the  fpace  of  ten  years,  he  difplayed  all  the  talents  of 
a  prudent,  wife,  and  learned  governor.  Soon  after  the 
Refloration,  when  that  ill-judged  bufinefs,  the  introduction 
of  epifcopacy  into  Scotland,  was  refolved  on,  Leighton  was 
confecrated  bifhop  of  Dunblane.  At  his  entrance  upon  his 
office,  he  gave  an  early  inftance  of  moderation.  Sharp,  and 
the  other  bilhops,  intended  to  enter  Edinburgh  in  a  pompous 
manner.  Leighion  remonftrated  againftit;  but,  finding 
what  he  faid  had  no  weight,  he  left  them  at  Morpeth,  and 
went  to  Edinburgh  ;  I  ne.  He  foon  faw  the  violent  turn  which 
the~  councils  of  the  times  were  taking,  and  did  all  in  his 
power  to  oppofe  it.  "  How  can  thefe  men,"  faid  Sharp, 
with  his  ufual  vehemence,  "  expect  moderation  from  us, 
when  they  themfelves  impofed  their  covenant  with  fo  much 
Zealand  tyranny  on  others?*'  "  For  that  very  reafon,"  an- 
fwered Leighton  mildly,  "  let  us  treat  them  with  gentlenefs, 
and  (hew  them  the  difference  between  their  principles  and 
ours." 

In  his  own  diocefe  Leighton  fet  the  example,  where  he 
was  revered  even  by  die  moft  rigid  of  the  oppofite  party. 
He  went  about  preaching,  without  any  appearance  of  pomp, 
gave  all  he  had  to  the  poor,  and  removed  none  of  the  mi- 
nifters, however  exceptionable  he  might  think  their  political 
principles.  But,  finding  this  contributed  very  little  to  the 
promotion  of  the  great  fchenae  that  was  carrying  on,  and  that 
his  brethren  would  not  be  induced  to  join,  as  he  thought, 
properly  in  the  work,  he  went  to  the  king,  and  refigned  his 
bifhopric ;  telling  him,  that  "  he  would  not  have  a  hand  in 
fuch  oppreflive  meafures,  were  he  fure  to  plant  the  Chriftian 
religion  in  an  infidel  country  by  them;  much  lefs,  when  they 
tended  only  to  alter  the  form  of  church-government."  The 
king  and  council,  partly  induced  by  the  remonftrances  of  this 
good  bifhop,  and  partly  by  their  own  obfervations,  refolved 
to  carry  on  the  bufinefs  in  Scotland  on  a  different  plan ; 
and,    with    this  view,    Leighton  was  perfuaded  to  accept 
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the  archbifhopric  of  Glafgow.  In  this  ftation  he  made  one 
effort  more,  but  found  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  ftem  the 
violence  of  the  times.  In  little  more  than  a  year,  he  resigned 
his  archbifliopric,  and  retired  into  Suflex,  where  he  devoted 
liimfelf  wholly  to  religion,  and  acts  of  piety.  He  died  in  1684. 
He  was  a  man  of  a  moft  amiable  difpofition;  ftri£l  in  his 
life;  polite,  chearful,  and  engaging,  in  his  manners;  of 
excellent  parts,  and  profoundly  learned.  He  has  left  many 
fermons  and  ufeful  tracts,  which  are  in  very  great  efteem. 

LEIGHTON  (Alexander).  He  was  born  at  Edin- 
burgh, 1587,  and  educated  in  the  univerfity  of  that  city, 
under  the  direction  of  the  pious  and  learned  Mr.  Rollock. 
In  1683,  he  took  the  degrees  of  M.  A*  and  was  appointed 
profeffor  of  moral  philofophy  in  his  own  college,  a -place 
which  he  enjoyed  till  thelauration  of  his  clafs*  1613.  Atthat 
time  he  came  to  London,  and  procured  a  lecturefhip,  which 
he  enjoyed  till  1629,  when  he  wrote  two  books,  the  one  en- 
tituled,  "  Zion's  Plea,"  and  the  other,  "  The  Looking-Glafs 
of  the  Holy  War."  This  brought  him  under  the  vengeance 
of  the  flar-chamber;  and  he  received  fentence  to  have  his 
nofe  flit,  his  ears  cut,  to  be  whipped  once  from  Newgate  to 
Aldgate,  and  once  to  Tyburn ;  after  which  he  was  to  be 
imprifoned  for  life.  Before  the  execution  of  this  dreadful 
fentence  could  take  place,  he  made  his  efcape  from- the  Fleet- 
prifon,  but  was  apprehended  at  Luton  in  Bedfordshire  ;  and, 
being  brought  back  to  London,  he  fuffered  the  dreadful 
fentence  of  the  flar-chamber,  with  fome  circumflances  of 
inhuman  barbarity.  After  eleven  years  imprifonmert  in  the 
Fleet,  he  was  fet  at  liberty  by  the  parliament,  1640,  and 
appointed  keeper  of  Lambeth-palace,  which,  at  that  time,  was 
made  ufe  of  as  a  ftate  prifon.  There  he  remained  till  1644, 
when  he  died  rather  infane  of  mind  from  the  hapdmips  he  had 
fuffered,  aged  57.  He  has  no  works  extant,  except  thofe 
already  mentioned. 

LELAND  (John),  the  firfl  and  laft  antiquary- poyal  in, 
England,  was  a  native  of  London,  and  bred  at  St.  Paul's 
fchool  there  under  the  famous  William  Lilly.  Having  loft 
both  his  parents  in  his  infancy,  he  found  a  fofter-father  in  one 
Mr.  Thomas  Myles,  who  both  maintained  him  at  fchool, 
and  fent  him  thence  to  Chrift's-college  in  Cambridge.  Of 
this  fociety,  it  is  faid,  he  became  fellow  ;  vet,  it  is  certain 
that  he  afterwards  removed  to  Oxford,  and  fpent  feveral  years 
in  All-fouls-college;  there  purfuing  his  fludies  with  great 
afnduity,  efpecially  in  the  Greek  language.  For  farther  im- 
provement, he  travelled  to  Paris,  where  he  had  the  conven- 
tion and  inftruftion  of  Budseus,   Faber,   Paulus   -/Emiliits, 
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Ruellius,  and  Francis  Sylvius;  by  whofe  afliftance  he  per- 
fected hirnfelf  in  the  Latin  and 'Greek  tongues.  He  alfo 
learned  French,  Italian,  and  Spanifh,  before  his  return  home; 
fo  that  he  was  elteemed  an  accompiifhed  fcholar.  Going  into 
orders,  king  Henry  V11I.  made  him  one  of  his  chaplains, 
gave  him  the  rectory  of  Popeling  in  the  marches  of  Calais, 
appointed  him  his  library- keeper,  and  dignified  him  with  the 
title  of  his  antiquary.  In  coniequence  whereof  his  majefty, 
in  1533,  granted  him  a  commifTion,  under  the  great  feal,  to 
make  fearch  after  England's  antiquities,  and  perufe  the  libra- 
ries of  all  cathedrals,  abbeys,  piiories,  colleges,  and  places, 
where  records,  writings,  and  fecrets  of  antiquity  were  re- 
pofited.  For  this  purpofe,  having  obtained,  in  1536,  a  dif- 
penfation  for  non-refidence  upon  his  living  at  Popeling,  he 
lpent  above  fix  years  in  travelling  about  England  and  Wales, 
and  collecting  materials  for  the  hiftory  and  antiquities  of  the 
nation.  He  entered  upon  his  journey  with  the  greateft  eager- 
nels  ;  and,  in  the  execution  of  his  defign,  was  fo  inquifitive, 
that,  not  content  with  what  the  libraries  of  the  refpective 
houfes  afforded,  nor  with  what  was  recorded  in  the  windows 
and  other  monuments  belonging  to  cathedrals  and  monafleries, 
&c.  he  wandered  from  place  to  place,  were  he  thought  there 
were  any  footfteps  of  Roman,  Saxon,  or  Danifh  buildings, 
and  took  particular  notice  of  all  the  tumuli,  coins,  inferip- 
tions,  &c.  In  mort,  he  travelled  every  where,  both  by  the 
fea-coafts  and  the  midland  parts,  fparing  neither  pains  nor 
coft;  infomueh  that  there  was  fcarcely  either  cape  or  bay, 
haven,  creek,  or  pier,  river,  or  confluence  of  rivers,  breaches, 
wafhes,  lakes,  meres,  fenny  waters,  mountains,  valleys, 
moors,  heaths,  foreils,  chaces,  woods,  cities,  boroughs, 
caftle?,  principal  manor-places,  monafteries,  and  colleges, 
which  he  had  not  feen,  and  noted  a  whole  world  of  things  very 
memorable. 

Leland  did  not  only  fearch  out  and  refcue  antique  monu- 
ments of  literature  from  the  deftrucl  ive  hands  of  time,  by  a 
faithful  copy  and  regiiler  of  them,  but  likewife  faved  many 
from  being  defpoiled  bv  the  hands  of  men.  In  thofe  days  the 
Englifh  were  very  indifferent  and  negligent  in  this  particular: 
they  took  little  heed  and  lefs  care  about  thefe  precious  monu- 
ments of  learning ;  which  being  perceived  by  foreigners, 
efpecially  in  Germany,  young  iludents  were  frequently  fent 
thence,  who  cut  them  out  of  the  books  in"  the  libraries; 
and  then,  returning  home,  publifhed  them  as  monuments  of 
their  own  country.  This  pilferage,  together  with  the  havock 
made  of  them  at  the  diflblution  of  the  monafteries,  was  ob- 
ferved  by   our  antiquary  with  great  regret;    whereupon  he 
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wrote  a  letter  to  Cromwell,  then  fecretary  of  irate,  begg  ng 
his  affiftance  to  bring  to  ligt}t  many  ancient  authors  buried  in 
duft,  and  fending  them  to  the  king's  libraiy.     His  mayfly,   he 
knew  well,  had  no  little  efteem  for  them  ;  and  his  highrefs  alfo 
gave  very  agreeable  proofs  of  his  having   no   lefs  efteem  for 
their  preserver,  who,  prefently  after  thefinifhing  of  his  travels, 
was  pre  fen  ted  by  his  roval  mailer,  in  1542,  to  the  rich  rectory 
of  Hafely   in  Oxfordshire.     The  fame  patron,  in  IC43,  Pre~ 
ferred  him  to  a  canonry  of  King's  college,  now  Chrift-church, 
in  Oxford  ;  and,  about  the  fame  time,  collated  him  to  a  pre- 
bend   in   the  church   of  Sarum  ;    and,  though    he  loft   the 
canonry  of  Chrift-church   in    '545,  upon   the  furrendry   of 
that  college  to  the  king,  and  had  no  penfion  allowed  him  in 
the  lieu  of  it,  as  other  canons  had,  yet  it  was  made  up  to 
him  in  preferment  eliewhere.      Tn  1545.   having  digefted  into 
four  books  that  pait   of  his   collections,  which  contains  an 
account  of  the  illuftrious   writers  in   the    realm,  with  their 
lives    and   monuments   of  literature,  he   prefented   it  to   his 
majefty,  under  the  title  of  "  A  newe  Year's  Gifte  ;"  with  a 
fcheme  of  what  he  intended  to  do  farther  [e].     For  that  pur- 
pofe  he  retired  to  a  houfe  of  his  own,    in  the  parilh  of  St. 
Michael  le  Querne,  London ;  where  he   had   fpent  near  fix 
years  in  compoiing  fuch  books,  &c.  as  he  had  promifed  to 
the  world,  when  either  too  hard  ftudy,  or  lome  other  caufe 
unknown,  deprived  him  of  his  underftanding,  and  threw  him 
into  a  phrenzy.     Upon  this,  Edward  VI.  by  letters  patents, 
dated  March  5,   1550,  granted  the  cuftody   of  him,  by  the 
name  of  John  Laylond,  junior,  of  St.  Michael's  parifh  in  le 
Querne,  clerk,  to    his   brother  John   Laylond,  fenior  ;  and, 
for  his  maintenance,  to  receive  the  prolits  of  Hafeley,  Pope- 
ling,  Eaft-Knole  and  Weft-Knole  above-mentioned.     In  this 
diftradtion  he  continued,  without  ever  recovering  his  fenfes, 
two  years,  when  the  diforder  put  a  period  to  his  life,  April  18, 
1552.  He  was  interred  in  the  church  of  St  Michael  le  Querne, 
which  flood  at  the  weft  end  of  Cheaplide,  between  the  late 
conduit  there  and  Pater-nofter-row  ;  but,  being  burnt  in  the 
great  fire  of  1666,  the  fire  of  it  was  laid  out  to  enlarge  the 
ftreet. 

As  to  his  character,  we  are  affured  that  he  was  an  extraor- 
dinary perfon,  having  (befides  a  great  mafterfhip  m  poetry  and 
oratory)  attained  to  a  good  knowledge  of  the  Greek,  Latin, 

[m]  This  was,  to  give  a  map  of  Eng-  books  as  there  are  (hires  in  England  and 
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Welfh,  Saxon,  Italian.  French,  and  Spanifh  languages  ;  fo 
that  he  was  born  for  the  fervice  and  honour  of  his  country. 
And  one  of  his  contemporaries  boldly  affirms,  that  England 
never  faw,  and  he  believes  fhould  never  fee,  a  man  to  him  in 
all  things  to  be  compared,  wifli  regard  to  his  fkill  in  the  an- 
tiquities of  Britain  ;  for  that  he  was  undoubtedly  in  thcfe 
matters  wonderful  and  peerlefs  ;  fo  that  as,  concerning  them, 
England  had  yet  never  a  greater  lofs.  Upon  the  whole,  he 
may  not  unjuftly  be  ftyled  the  father  of  Englifh  antiquaries, 
fince  his  works  have  been  made  ufe  of  by  Bale,  in  his 
*'  Catalogue  of  the  Englifh  Writers;"  by  Camden,  in  his 
*' Brit»nia;"  by  Burton,  in  his  "  Defcription  of  Leicefter- 
fhire  ;"  by  Dugdale,  in  his  •'  Antiquities  of  Warwickshire, 
and  Baronage  of  England  ;"  and  by  mod  of  our  other  learned 
antiquarians. 

LELAND  (John),  well  known  by  his  writings  in  defence 
of  Chriftianity,  was  born  at  Wigan,  in  Lancashire,  in  1691, 
of  eminently   pious    and   virtuous   parents.     They  took  the 
earlieft  care  to  feafon  his  mind  with  proper  inftructions;  but, 
in  his  fixth  year,  the  fmall-pox  deprived  him   of  his  under- 
standing and  memory,  and  expunged  all  his  former  ideas.     He 
.  continued  in  this  deplorable  ft  ate  near  a  twelvemonth,  when 
his  faculties  feemed  to  fpring  up  anew  ;  and  though  he  did  not 
retain  the  leafr.  traces  of  any  impreffioas  made  on  him  before 
thedifternper,  yet  he  now  difcovered  a  quick  apprehenfion  and 
ftrong  memory.     In  a  few  years  after,   his  parents  fettled  in 
Dublin;   which  fituation  gave  him   an  eafy  introduction   to 
learning  and  the  fciences.      When  he  was  properly  qualified 
by  years  and  ftudy,  he  was  called  to  be  pallor  to  a  congregation 
of  proteftant  diffenters  in  that  city.     He  was  an  able  and  ac- 
ceptable preacher  ;  but  his  labours  were   not  confined  to  the 
pulp.t.     The  many  attacks  made  on  Chriftianity,  andbyfome 
wri.ers  of  no  contemptible  abilities,  engaged  him  to  confider 
the  fubject  with  the  exacteft  care,  and   the  moft  faithful  exa- 
mination.    Upon  the  moft  deliberate  enquiry,  the  truth  and 
divine  original,   as  well  as  the  excellence  and  importance,  of 
Chriftianity  appearing  to  him  with  great  luftre.   he  publifhed 
anfwers  to  feveral  authors  who  fucceihvely  appeared  in    that 
caufe.     He  was,  indeed,  a  matter  in   this   controverfy ;  and 
his  hiftory  of  it,  ftyled,  "  A  View  of  the  Deiftical  Writers 
that  have  appeared  in  England  in  the  laft  and  prefent  Century, 
&c."  is  very  greatly  and  defervedly  esteemed.      In  the  decline 
jpf  life  he  pubbfhed  another  laborious  work,   entituled,   "  The 
Advantage  and  JSeceffity  of  the  Chriftiap  Revelation,  fhewn 
from   the   State   of  Religion  in  the  ancient  Heathen  World, 
especially  with  refpedt  to  the  Knowledge  and  Worth  ip  of  the 
piiz  true  God  ;  a  Rule  of  moral  Duty,  and  a  State  of  future 
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Rewards  and  Punifhments :  to  which  is  prefixed,  a  long  pre- 
liminary Difcouvie  on  Natural  and  Revealed  Religion,"  two 
vols.  4to.  This  noble  and  extenfive  fubjeft,  the  feveral  parts 
of  which  have  been  (lightly  and  occafionally  handled  by  other 
writers,  Leland  has  treated  at  large  with  the  greateft  care, 
accuracy,  and  candour.  And,  in  his  "  View  of  the  Deiftical 
Writers  "  his  cool  and  difpafTionate  manner  of  treating  their 
arguments,  and  his  folid  confutation  of  them,  have  contri- 
buted more  to  deprefs  the  caufe  of  atheifm  and  infidelity,  than 
the  angry  zeaj  of  warm  difputants.  Bur  not  only  his  learning 
and  abilities,  but  his  amiable  temper,  great  modefly,  and  ex- 
emplary life,  recommended  his  memory  to  general  efteem  and 
affection. 

LE  LONG  (James)  was  born  at  Paris  in  1655.  He  was 
of  the  oratory.  His  "  Hiftorical  Library  of  Fiance,"  if  we 
except  fome  errors,  is  a  very  curious  and  ufeful  work.  He 
died  in  1721. 

LELY  (Sir  Peter),  an  excellent  painter  of  the  Englifh 
fchool,  was  born,  161 7,  at  Weftphalia  in  Germany.  He 
was  bred  up  for  fome  time  at  the  Hague,  and  afterwards  com- 
mitted to  the  care  of  one  de  Grebber.  The  great  encourage- 
ment which  Charles  1.  gave  to  the  polite  arts,  and  painting  in 
particular,  drew  him  to  England  in  1641,  where  he  fol- 
lowed his  natural  genius  at  fir  ft,  and  painted  landfcapes,  with 
fmall  figures,  as  likewife  hiftorical  compofitions ;  but,  after  a 
while,  finding  face-painting  more  encouraged,  he  turned  his 
ftudy  that  wav,  and,  in  a  fhort  time,  fucceeded  fo  well  in  it, 
that  he  furpafted  all  his  contemporaries.  By  this  merit,  he 
became  perpetually  involved  in  bufinefs,  fo  that  he  was  there- 
by prevented  from  going  into  Italy,  to  rinifh  the  courfe  of  his 
ftudies,  which,  in  his  younger  days  he  greatly  defired  :  how- 
ever, he  made  himfclf  amends,  by  getting  the  bcft  drawings, 
prints,  and  paintings,  of  the  moft  celebrated  Italian  hands. 
This  he  laboured  fo  induftriouflv,  that  he  procured  the  bed 
chofen  collection  of  any  one  of  his  time  |  n]  '  and  the  advan- 
tage he  reaped  from  it  appears  from  that  admirable  ftyle  which 
he  acquired  by  daily  converting  with  the  works  of  thole  great 
mailers.  In  his  correct  draught  and  beautiful  colouring,  but 
more  efpecially  in  the  giaceful  airs  of  his  heads,  and  the 
pleafing  variety  of  his  poftures.  together  with  the  gentle  and 
loofe  management  of 'he  draperies,  lie  excelled  moft  of  hispre- 
deceffors,  and  will  be  a  lalting  pattern  to  all  filcceeding  artifts. 
Yet,  the  critics  remark,  that  he  preferved,  in  aimoft  all  his 

[n]  Among  thefe  were  the  better  were  fold,  at  his  death,  at  prodigious 
part  of  the  Arundel  Collection,  which  raies,  bearing  upon  them  his  ufual 
fie  had  from  that  family,  many  whereof    mark  of  F.  L. 
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faces,  a  languishing  air  and  a  drowfy  fwectnefs  peculiar  to 
himfelf,  for  which  they  reckon  him  a  mannerift;  and  he  re- 
tained a  little  of  the  greenifh  caft  in  his  complexions,  noteafily 
forgetting  the  colours  he  had  ufed  in  his  landfcapes  ;  which 
laft  fault,  how  true  foever  at  firft,  it  is  well  known,  he  left  off 
in  his  latter  days.  But,  whatever  of  this  kind  may  be  objected 
to  this  great  painter,  it  is  certain  his  works  are  in  great  eiteem 
in  other  parts,  as  well  as  in  England,  and  are  both  equally 
valued  and  envied  ;  for,  at  that  time,  no  country  exceeded  his 
perfections,  as  the  various  beauties  of  the  age,  reprefented  by 
his  hand,  fufficiently  evince.  He  frequently  did  the  land- 
fcapes in  his  own  pictures,  after  a  different  manner  from  all 
others,  and  better  than  moft  could  do.  He  was  likewife  a 
good  hiftory- painter,  as  many  pieces  now  among  us  can  fhew. 
His  crayon  draughts  were  alio  admirable,  and  thofe  are  com- 
monly reckoned  the  moft  valuable  of  his  pieces,  which  were 
all  done  entire  by  his  own  hand,  without  any  other  afliftance. 
Philip  earl  of  Pembroke,  then  lord  chamberlain,  recommended 
him  to  Charles  I.  whofe  pifture  he  drew,  when  prifoner  at 
Hampton-court.  He  was  alio  much  favoured  by  Charles  II. 
who  '  made  him  his  principal  painter,  knighted  him,  and 
would  frequently  converle  with  him,  as  a  perfon  of  good 
natural  parts  and  acquired  knowledge.  He  was  well  known  to, 
and  much  refpefted  by,  perfons  of  the  greateft  eminence  in 
the  kingdom.  He  became  enamoured  of  a  beautiful  Englifh 
lady,  to  whom  he  was,  iome  time  after,  married;  and  he 
purchafed  an  eftate  at  Kew,  in  the  county  of  Surrey,  to  which 
he  oftpn  retired  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life  He  died  of  an 
apopi'xv,  in  i,68q,  at  London,  and  was  buried  at  Covent- 
garden  church,  where  then  is  a  marble  monument  erected  to 
ins  memory,  with  his  buff,  carved  by  Mr.  Gibbons,  and  a, 
Latin  epi  aph,  written,  as  is  faid,  by  Mr.  Flatman. 

LEMERY  (Nicolas),  a  celebrated  chemifl,  was  born 
Nov.  17,  1645,  at  R°uen  m  Normandy,  of  which  parlia- 
ment his  father  was  a  procfor.  and  of  the  reformed  religion. 
Nicolas,  having  received  a  fuitable  education  at  the  place  of 
his  birth,  was  put  apprentice  there  to  an  apothecary,  who  was 
a  relation  ;  but,  finding  in  a  ihort  time  that  his  mafler  knew 
little  of  chemiftry,  he  left  him  in  i56b,  and  went  to  improve 
him'elfm  that  art  at  Paris, -where  he  applied  to  Mr.  Glazer, 
then  demonftrator  of  chemiftry  in  the  royal  gardens.  This, 
however,  did  not  anfwer  his  purpofe  ;  Mr.  Glazer  was  one 
of  thofe  profeffors  who  are  full  of  obfeure  ideas,  and  was  aifo 
far  from  being  communicative  :  Lemery  therefore  flayed  with 
him  only  two  months,  -md  then  proceeded  to  travel  through 
Fiance  in  queit  o:  fome  better  matters  In  this  refolution  he 
went  to  Montpelier,  where  lie  continued  three  years  with  Mr. 
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Vernant,  an  apothecary,  who  gave  him  an  opportunity  of 
performing  feveral  chemical  operations,  and  of  reading  leisures 
alto  to  fome  of  his  fcholars.  Thefe  lectures  were  very  ufeful 
to  him  ;  and  he  made  fuch  advances  in  chemiftrv,  that  in  a 
little  time  hr  drew  all  the  proiefTors  of  phyfic,  as  well  as  other 
curious  perfons  at  Montpelier,  to  hear  him  ;  having  always 
fome  new  discoveries  to  inftrudt  and  entertain  the  moft  ahle 
amons;  them.  This  railed  his  reputation  fo  high,  that 
he  practifed  phyfic  in  that  univeriity  without  a  doctor's  de- 
gree. 

In  1672,  having  made  the  tour  of  Fiance,  he  returned  to 
Paris,  where  he  commended  an  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Mar- 
tyn.  -apothecary  to  monfieur  the  prince  ;  where  making  ufe 
of  the  laboratory  which  this  apothecary  had  in  the  Hotel  de 
Conde,  he  performed  feveral  courfes  of  chemiftrv,  which 
brought  him  into  the  knowledge  and  efteem  of  the  prince. 
At  length  he  provided  himfelf  with  a  laboratory  of  his  own, 
and  might  have  been  made  a  doctor  of  phyfic,  but  he  chofe  to 
be  an  apothecary,  by  reafon  of  his  attachment  to  chemiftry  ; 
in  which  he  prefently  opened  public  lectures,  and  had  lo  great 
a  number  of  fcholars,  that  he  had  fcarce  room  to  perform  his 
operations.  Chemiftry  till  this  time  had  been  a  fcience  in 
which  there  was  little  truth,  and  that  fo  buried  under  a  multi- 
tude of  falhries  as  to  be  utterly  undifcernible.  Lemerv  was 
the  fivft  that  diffipated  thele  affected  obfeurities,  reduced  the 
fcience  to  clear  and  fimple  ideas,  abolilhed  the  ienfelefs  jargon 
of  barbarous  terms,  and  promifed  nothing  which  he  did  not 
actually  perforn  ;  at  the  lame  time  he  found  out  fome  chemical 
fecrets,  which  he  fold  to  good  profit.  But,  in  1681,  his  life 
began  to  be  difturbed  on  account  of  his  religion,  and  he  re- 
ceived orders  to  quit  his  employ.  At  this  time  the  elector  of 
Brandenburgh,  by  Mr.  Spanheim,  his  envoy  in  France,  made 
him  a  propofal  to  go  to  Berlin,  with  a  promife  of  erecting 
a  profeflbrfhip  in  chemiftry  for  him  there;  but  the  trouble  of 
traniporting  his  family  to  fuch  a  diftance,  added  to  the  hopes 
of  fome  exception  that  would  be  obtained  in  his  favour, 
hindered  him  from  accepting  that  offerv  and  he  was  indulged 
to  read  fome  courfes  after  the  time  limited  by  the  order  was 
expired  :  but  at  length,  this  not  being  fuffered,  he  crolied  the 
fea  to  England  in  1683,  where  he  was  well  received  by 
Charles  II.  who  gave  him  great  encouragement.  Yet,  as  the 
face  of  the  public  affairs  there  appear;  d  not  more  promifmg  of 
quiet  than  in  France,  he  refolved  to  return  thither,  though 
without  being  abie  to  determine  what  coarfe  he  lhould  then 
take 

In  thefe  difficulties,  imagining  that  the  quality  of  a  doctor 
pf  phyfic  might  procure  him  fome  tranquillity,  he  took  that 
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degree  at  Caen  about  the  end  of  the  year  ;  and,  repairing  to 
Paris,  had  a  great  deal  of  bufinefs  for  a  while,  but  did  not 
find  that  tranquillity  he  dented.  On  the  contrary,  the  (late 
of  the  reformed  religion  grew  daih'  worfe  ;  and,  at  lafl,  the 
edict  of  Nantz  being  revoked  in  1685,  he  was  forbid  to  prac- 
tife  his  profeffion,  as  well  as  other  proteflants.  However, 
he  read  twro  courfes  of  chemifiry  afterwards,  under  fome 
powerful  protections;  one  courfe  being  for  the  two  young 
biothers  of  the  marquis  de  Segnelai,  fecretary  of  flate,  and  the 
other  for  my  lord  Salifbury.  At  length  he  funk  under  the 
perfecution,  and  entered  into  the  romifh  church,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  t686.  This  change  procured  him  a  ftall  right  to 
practife  phyfick  :  but  he  was  obliged  to  have  the  king's  letters 
for  holding  his  courfe  of  chemifiry,  and  for  the  fale  of  his 
medicines,  as  he  was  not  now  an  apothecary  ;  however,  thefe 
letters  were  eafily  obtained:  and  what  with  his  pupils,  his 
patients,  and  the  fale  of  his  chemical  fecrets,  he  made  con- 
iidei  able  gains. 

Upon  the  revival  of  the  royal  academy  of  fciences,  in 
1699,  ne  was  made  aflbciate  chemift,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
•year  became  a  petitionary.  Jn  1707,  he  began  to  feel  the 
infirmities  of  age,  and  had  fome  attack  of  an  apoplexy, 
which  were  fucceeded  by  lome  degree  of  an  hemiplegia  ;  but 
not  fo  fevere  as  to  hinder  him  from  going  abroad,  fo  that  he 
attended  the  academy  for  a  confiderable  time,  but  at  length 
was  obliged  to  difcontinue  his  attendance;  and,  being  con- 
fined to  his  houfe,  he  refigneJ  his  penfionary's  place.  He  was 
ilruck  with  the  lafl  flroke  of  the  apoplexy  in  1715,  which 
after  feven  days  put  a  period  to  his  life,  June  19,  at  the  age 
of  70. 

We  have  the  following  books  publifhed  by  him.  1.  "  A 
Courfe  of  Chemifiry."  2.  "  An  univerfal  Pharmacopoeia." 
3.  "  An  univerfal  Treatife  of  Drugs."  4.  "  A  Treatife  of 
of  Antimony ;  containing  the  Chemical  Analyiis  of  that 
Mine.;'.:/' 

LEM£RY  (Louis),  fon  of  the  above,  and  not  unworthy 
of  his  father  in  refpect  to  his  talents  and  accomplifhments. 
He  was  born  at  Paris  in  1677,  and  became  afterwards  eminent 
as  a  chemift.  He  was-phylician  to  the  king,  and  member  of 
the  academy  of  iciences.  He  publifhed  a  treatife  on  food  in 
two  volumes,  a  work  which  has  been  generally  efleemed. 
The  "  Memoirs  of  the  Academy"  contain  many  exxellent 
pieces  in  chemifiry,  written  by  this  Lemery,  who  died  at 
Paris  in  174*. 

LEMNIUS  (L-svinius),  an  eminent  phyfician,  born  at 
Ziric-Zee  in  Zealand  in  1504.  Having  loft  his  wife,  he 
became  a  priefl,  and  was  made  canon  of  Ziric-Zee,  where  he 
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-died  in  1568.  He  publifhed  many  curious  works,  and  was  the 
firfr  who  undertook  to  give  an  account  of  the  plants  mentioned 
in  fcripture.  He  was  alfo  author  of  a  hook  on  aftrology,  and 
of  another,  entituled  "  De  occultis  Naturae  Miraculis." 

LEMOiNE  (Francis),  an  ingenious  French  painter, 
born  at  Paris  about  1688.  He  was  the  pupil  of  Galloche. 
Though  born  without  the  leaft  traces  of  a  genius  for  painting  ; 
it  is  incredible  what  lengths  his  perfeverance,  and  continual 
reflections  on  the  theory  and  practice  of  his  art,  carried  him. 
His  manner  of  designing  was  never  correct,  but  it  was 
pleafing ;  and  the  heads  of  his  women  remarkably  graceful. 
His  beft  pictures  are,  the  nativity  at  S.  Roche  ;  a  transfigura- 
tion ;  the  flight  into  Egypt ;  a  St.  John  in  the  defert  at  St. 
Euitace's;  the  afTumption  of  the  virgin,  in  frefco,  at  St. 
Sulpice ;  the  converfion  of  St.  Paul  at  St.  Germain-des-Pres  ; 
the  apotheofis  ot  Hercules  at  Verfailles,  the  faloon  of  which 
he  was  four  years  a  painting,  and,  for  reward,  the  king 
granted  him  a  penfion  of  3000  livres.  The  end  of  his  days 
was  tarnifhed  by  the  crime  of  fuicide,  which  he  committed  in 
a  melancholv  fit  June  4,    1737,  aged  49  years. 

LENCLOS  (Ninon  de),  a,  very  diftinguifhed  character, 
was  bom  of  a  good  family  at  Paris  in  16 15.  Her  mother 
would  have  made  a  religions  of  her;  but  her  father,  who  was 
a  man  of  wit  and  gaiety,  fucceeded  much  better  in  making  her 
a  woman  or  pleafure.  She  became  her  own  miftrefs,  and  was 
left  to  form  herfelf,  by  the  death  of  her  parents,  at  fifteen ; 
and,  having  before  been  diligently  read  in  the  works  of  Mon- 
taigne and  Charron,  was  known  even  then  at  Paris  for  her 
bans  ?nots,  her  fine  underflanding,  and  philofophic  fpirit.  She 
cultivated  mufic,  and  played  well  on  feveral  iuftruments ; 
fang  in  great  tafte,  and  danced  with  inimitable  grace.  With 
fuch  accomplilhments,  (he  could  not  want  either  lover  or 
hufband;  but,  for  the  fake  of  liberty,  or  ra'heiTicentioufnefs, 
kept  herfelf  from  matrimonial  connections.  She  had  a  large 
income,  yet  lived  with  ceconomy  as  well  as  dignity.  She 
had  a  ftrange  fingularity  of  tafte  and  humour,  and  her  plan  of 
life  was  perhaps  without  example.  She  never  made  any  fcan- 
dalous  traffic  of  her  charms ;  but  delivered  herfelf  up  to  thofe 
who  pleafed  her  beft,  and  continued  to  be  theirs  fo  long  as  the 
humour  lafted.  Volatile  in  her  amours,  conftant  in  friend- 
ship, fcrupuioully  juft,  equable  in  temper,  charming  in  con- 
versation, and  beautiful  even  to  old  age  ;  this  extraordinary- 
woman  wanted  nothing,  but  what  in  woman  is  called  virtue  ; 
yet  preferved  the  fame  dignity  and  decorum  as  if  Ihe  had  pof- 
fefTed  it.  On  this  very  account,  and  notwithstanding  her 
known  character  for  gallantry  and  intrigue,  the  moft  amiable 
5,nd  refpedtable  women  of  her  time  fought  her  acquaintance. 

Madam 
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Madam  de  Malntenon  would  fain  have  had  her  at  Verfailles, 
to  have  confoled  her  under  the  tirefomenefs  of  grandeur  and 
old  age ;  but  Ninon. preferred  a  voluptuous  obicurity  to  the 
brilliant  flavery  of  a  court;  yet,  what  is  extraordinary,  this 
amorous  lady  is  faid  to  have  held  the  pafiion  of  love  in  con- 
tempt. She  called  it  a  fenfation,  rather  than  a  fentiment  :  a 
blind  impulfe,  purely  fenfual  ;  a  tranfient  illufion,  which 
pleafure  produces,  and  fatiety  deitroys.  She  would  reafon 
like  Socrates,  though  lhe  acted  'ike  Lais.  Thus,  while  the 
great  Conde,  the  Villarceaux,  the  Sevignes,the  Rochefoucaults, 
enjoyed  her  as  a  miitrefs,  the  learned  confulted  her  as  a  phi- 
lofopher  or  a  critic  ;  for  her  houfe  was  a  common  rendezvous 
to  the  learned,  as  well  as  to  the  fine  gentlemen  of  the  world. 
Scarron  confulted  her  upon  his  "  Comical  Romance,"  St. 
Evremond  upon  his  verfes,  Moliere  upon  his  comedies,  and 
Fontenelle  upon  his  dialogues. 

This  bewitching  woman  died  in  1706,  aged  90.  She  left 
fome  children.  One  of  her  fons  died  before  her,  a  very 
tragical  death  indeed.  Not  knowing  her  to  be  his  mother,  he 
a&ually  fell  in  love  with  her;  and  when,  to  get  rid  of  his 
paflion,  flie  difcovered  herfelf  to  him,  through  fhame  and 
defpair,  he  poignarded  himfelf  in  her  prefence.  The  life  of 
this  heroine  in  gallantry  has  been  written  more  than  once. 
Letters  alio  in  her  name  to  the  Marquis  de  Sevigne  have 
been  publilhed ;  but  thefe,  though  very  elegant  and  amufing, 
are  a  fpurious  production.  The  few  genuine  letters  we  have 
of  hers  are  to  be  found  iii  die  works  of  St.  Evremond. 

LENFANT  (James),  a  proteftant  minifter,  born  in 
1691,  and  much  diftinguifhed  at  Saumur  and  Geneva,  where 
he  was  ebucated.  He  removed  to  Heidelberg  in  1683,  and. 
became  minifter  of  the  French  church  there,  and  chaplain  to 
the  electrefs  dowager  palatine.  The  invafion  of  the  palatinate 
by  the  French,  in  1688,  obliging  him  to  retire  to  Berlin,  he 
was  made  preacher  to  the  queen  of  Pruffia,  and  chaplain  of 
the  king  her  fon,  a  member  of  the  academy,  and  counfellor  of 
the  fuperior  confiltory.  He  died  of  a  pal fy  in  1728,  aged  67. 
He  was  author  of  three  capital  works  in  their  way,  and  which 
were  well  executed  :  "  Hiftoire  du  Concile  de  Conlhnce  ;' 
"  Hiftoire  du  Concile  de  Bafle ;"  «  Hiftoire  du  Concile  de 
Pife  :"  each  in  2  vols.  4to.  Befides  thefe,  he  publilhed  the 
New  Teftament  translated  into  French  from  the  original 
Greek,  with  literal  notes,  in  conjunction  with  Beaulobre. 
This  verlion  was  much  efteemed  by  the  proteflants.  He 
publilhed,  alfo,  "  l'Hiftoire  de  la  Papeffe  Jeanne;"  '«  Pog- 
geana  ;'-'  "  Sermons,  Sec."  He  is  reprefented  as  a  man  of  a 
jnoft  amiable  as  well  as  molt  excellent  character. 
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LENGLET  (Nicolas  du  Fresnoy),  a  very  volumi- 
nous, but  incorrect,  French  writer,  was  born  at  Beauvois 
in  1674.  He  was  defigned  for  theology,  but  quitted  it  for 
politics.  In  1705,  the  marquis  de  Torcy  fent  him  to  Lifle, 
where  he  was  at  firft  fecretary  to  the  minister  at  the  court  of 
the  elector  of  Cologn.  He  was  at  the  fame  time  charged 
with  the  foreign  correfpondence  between  Bruffels  and  Hol- 
land, and  in  his  department  is  faid  to  have  fhewn  much 
fagacity  in  difcovering  a  plot,  to  deliver  up  the  town  of  Mons 
to  the  Duke  of  Marlborough.  He  knew  prince  Eugene  alfo, 
after  the  taking  of  Lifle,  in  17 08  ;  and,  on  a  journey  to 
Vienna  in  1721,  faw  him  again,  when  the  prince  made  him 
his  librarian.  But  Lenglet  had  no  idea  of  making  his  fortune 
from  connections,  however  advantageous  :  his  fole  palTion  was 
independence  and  liberty.  He  only  deilred  to  think,  write, 
and  do  as  he  would.  In  this  manner  he  fpent  his  latter  years, 
and  produced  many  works  ;  which,  however,  are  not  held  in 
any  high  repute.  His  "  Methode  pour  etudier  l'Hiftoire," 
5cc.  feems  to  have  been  thought  his  production.  He  lived  82 
year?,  but  his  end  was  very  tragical ;  for,  falling  afleep  as  he 
was  reading  by  the  fire,  he  fell  into  it ;  and  his  head  was  nearly 
burnt  off  before  the  accident  was  perceived. 

LENNARO  (Sampson),  was  related  to  Sampfon  Len- 
nard,  who  married  Margaret  baronefs  Dacre,  and  of  whom 
honourable  mention  is  made  in  Camden's  Britannia.  In 
early  life  lie  followed  the  profefiion  of  arms,  and  was  attached 
to  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  with  whom  he  fought  at  the  battle  of 
Zutphen.  He  was  afterwards  diftinguilhcd  as  a  man  of 
letters,  and  publifhed  various  translations  from  the  Latin  and 
French.  His  fkill  and  accomplishments  alfo  as  a  herald  were 
far  from  contemptible ;  and  fome  of  his  compilations  in  this 
fcience  are  preferved  among  the  manufcripts  in  the  Britifli 
Mufeum.     He  died  about  the  year  1630. 

LENS  (Bernard),  was  a  good  copyift  of  the  works  of 
good  mailers,  and  an  admirable  painter  in  miniature.  He 
publiihed  fome  views  and  drawing  books,  as  he  had  many 
fcholars.  He  was  painter  to  the  crown  by  the  title  of 
enameller.     He  died  about  1741. 

LEO  X,  pope  of  Rome,  is  ever  to  be  remembered  by 
Proteftantj',  as  having  been  the  caufe  of  the  Reformation 
begun  by  Luther;  on  which  account  we  will  here  inlert  a  few 
particulars  concerning  him.  He  was  deft  ended  from  the 
ancient  and  illufirious  family  of  the  Medicei,  and  was  called 
John  de  Medicis.  He  was  born  at  Florence  in  1475,  anc* 
inftrucled  in  Greek  and  Latin  lireratu-e  by  the  beft  mafters; 
by  the  celebrated   Angelus  Polituntts    in    particular.       At 
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eleven  years  of  age,  lie  was  made  an  archbifhop  by  Lewis 
XI  of  Fiance:  and,  at  fourteen,  a  cardinal,  by  pope  Inno- 
cent VIII.  Politian  wrote  a  letter  upon  this  occafion  to  that 
pop^,  in  which  is  given  the  higheft  character  of  Leo:  '*  This 
y  uth,"  fays  he,  "  is  fo  formed  by  nature  and  education,  that, 
as  h-  was  not  inferior  to  any  one  in  genius  and  natural  abili- 
ties^ fo  he  did  not  yield  to  his  equals  in  application  and 
induftry,  to  his  preceptors  in  learning,  to  old  men  in  gravity. 
He  was  naturally  honeft  and  fin. ere,  and  educated  in  io  ftridt 
a  manner  by  his  father,  that  from  his  mouth  never  dropped  a 
loofe  expreffion,  or  a  light  one.  No  action,  gefture,  ^ait, 
or  any  other  circumflance  of  behaviour,  ever  diftinguifhed 
him  fo  as  to  create  the  left  ill-opinion  of  him.  Though  he 
be  extremely  young,  yet  his  judgement  appears  fo  mature  and 
firm,  that,  when  old  men  hear  him  talk,  they  revere  him 
as  a  parent.  Together  with  his  nurfe's  milk,  fie  fucked 
in  piety  and  religion;  preparing  himfclf,  even  from  his 
cradle,  for  the  holy  offices. "  It  is  eafy  to  conceive,  that 
the  piclure  here  given  is  a  g'od  deal  beyond  the  original; 
neverthelefs,  Leo  was  very  accompliihed^  and  very  pro- 
mifing. 

The  Medic?i  being  overthrown  and  driven  from  Florence 
by  Charles  IX.  of  France,  he  fpent  many  years  in  exile;  but, 
returning  to  Rome  in  1503,  he  found  great  favour  with  Julius 
II.  Some  years  after,  he  was  inverted  with  the  digniiy  of 
legate  by  that  pope;  and  was  in  that  quality  in  the  army, 
which  was  defeated  by  the  French  near  Ravenna,  in  1512* 
He  was  taken  prifoncr  there,  and,  during  his  captivity,  is 
faid  to  have  made  a  wonderful  experiment  cf  the  afcendant 
which  fuptrftition  has  over  the  minds  of  the  foldiers;  who, 
when  they  had  overcome  him,  fhewed  him  fo  much  venera- 
tion, that  they  afked  his  pardon  for  gaining  the  victory,  be- 
fought  him  to  give  them  abfolution  for  it,  and  promifed  never 
to  bear  arms  againft  the  pope.  He  w-as  raifed  to  the  pontifi- 
cate March  u,  1513,  when  he  was  no  more  than  thirly-feven, 
and  fome  very  odd  circumflances  are  faid  to  have  contributed 
to  it.  A  Popifh  author  writes  thus:  "  Cardinal  de  Medicis 
was  not  returned  three  months  to  Florence,  when  the  death 
of  pope  Julius  II.  obliged  him  to  leave  it.  He  caufed  himfelf 
to  be  carried  to  Rome  in  a  litter,  becaufe  of  an  impofthume 
in  thofe  parts  which  modefiy  will  not  fuffer  me  to  name;  and 
travelled  fo  flowly,  that  the  pontiff's  funeral  was  over,  and 
the  conclave  begun,  ,by  the  time  he  arrived  thither. — The 
conclave  had  not  ended  fo  foon  as  it  did,  the  young  and  old 
cardinals  perfifting  in  contrary  opinions  with  equal  obftinacy, 
had  not  an  odd  accident  brought  them  to  agree.     Cardinal  de 
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Medlcis   having   hurried  about   prodigioufiy    in   vifiting    the 
cardinals  of  his  faction,  his  impofthume   or  ulcer  broke,  and 
the  matter  which  ran  from  it  exhaled   fo  great  a  ftench,  that 
all  the  cells,  which    were    feparated  only   by  thin   partitions, 
were  poifoncd  by  it.     The  old  cardinals,  unable  to  bear  the 
malignant    influence    of    fo  corrupted  an   air,  confulted    the 
phyficians  of  the  conclave  to  know  what  they  muft  do;  who, 
being  bribed,  as  Varillas  relates,  by  Leo's  party,  gave  it  as 
their  opinion,  that  he  could  not  live  a  month  longer,  and  fo 
drew  them  in  to  elect,  him."     Paul  Jovius,  in  his  life  of  this 
pontiff,  relates  the  fame  thing,  as   then  rumoured  at  Rome, 
yet  does  not  fix*"the  ulcer  in  the  fame  part  as  Varillas,  but  in 
the    anus;    and   both  Jovius   and    Guicciardini   aSrm,    that, 
from  his  youth  to  his  accefiion  to  the  throne,  he  was   in  high 
reputation  for  his   chaftity.     The   fame   Guicciardini,  how- 
ever, reprefents  him  as  a  prince,  "  who  greatly  deceived  the 
expectation  entertained  of  him,  when  he  was   raifed  to  the 
pontificate,  fince  he  then  displayed  more  wifdom,  and  much 
lefs  goodnefs,  than  the  world  had  imagined  of  him."     And, 
indeed,  if  he  was  really  fo  good  as  he  was  thought,  we  muft 
needs  conclude,  thaj  the  pontificate  was  the  ruin  of  his  morals; 
and  that   he  grew   vicious,  where  he  ought  to    have  grown 
virtuous;  for,  at  letting  off",  he  fpent  prodigious  fums  on  the 
day  of  his  coronation.     'it  wou Id  be  crowned  the  fame  day 
on  which   he  had   loft  the  battle  of  Ravenna  and   his   liberty 
the    year  before  ;    and  he    rode  the    Turkifh    horfe   he   had 
mounted  the  day  of  that  battle  ;  for   he   ranfomed  him  from 
the  French,  conceived  a  particular  affection  for  him,  and  had 
him  kept  and  pampered  very  carefully   to  an  extreme  old  age. 
As  his  imagination  was  filled  with  the  magnificence  of  ancient 
Rome,    and  the  triumphal  days   of  the  ancient  confuis,    he 
endeavoured  to  revive  thofe  fpectacles;  and   he  fucceeded  (o 
well,  that,  from  the  irruption  of  the  Goths,  there  had  never 
been  any  fight  at  Rome  more  magnificent  than  his  coronation. 
He  afterwards  led  a  life  fuitable  to  this  beginning,  not  a  life 
fuitable  to  a  fuccelTor  of  the  apoftles,  but  a  life  wholly  volup- 
tuous  and  extravagant.     Paul  Jovius   cannot  be   accufed    of 
having  been  too  fparing  of  his  encomiums  upon   Leo;  yet  he 
expreifes  himfelf  with  fo  much  plainnefs  on  the  vices  of  this 
pontiff",    as  not  to    leave  an   intelligent   reader   in   doubt   or 
fufpence.     The  pleafures,  he  fays,  in  which  he  too  frequently 
immerfed  himfelf,  and  the  lewd  actions  objected  to  him,   iullied 
the  luftre  of  his  virtues.     He   adds,  that  a   difpofition,  more 
eafy  and  complaifant  than  corrupt,  threw  him   down  the  pre- 
cipice; he  having  been   furrounded  by  a  fet  of  people,  who, 
inftead  of  admonifhing  him  of  his  duty,  were  for  ever  pro- 
pofing  fome  party  of  pleafure.     He  confefjes  alfo,  that  this 
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pope  was  accufed  of  fodomy,  though  he  afFe£h  to  treat  the  cen- 
fure  as  a  calumny.  Since  Leo's  morals  were  fo  very  bad,  it  will 
not  be  furprizing  to  hear  him  charged  with  impiety  and  atheifm, 
and  with  ridiculing  the  whole  chriflian  doctrine  as  fsbulous. 
Once,  upon  his  fecretary  Bembus's  quoting  fomething  from 
the  Gofpel,  he  is  reported  to  have  anfwercd,  "  Quantum 
nobis  noftriique  ea  c!e  Chrifto  fabula  profuerh,  fatis  eft  omni- 
bus fcculis  notum  :"  that  is,  "  It  has  been  fufBciently  known 
in  all  ages,  how  profitable  a  thing  this  fable  of  Chriil  has  been 
to  us  and  ours."  This  ftory  is  related  ill  Mornay's  "  Myftere 
d'lniquite,"  and  in  manv  other  books;  anuj|here  is  certainly 
nothing  in  Leo's  character  to  hinder  us  from  believing  it, 
fuppofing  it  to  be  vouched  bv  proper  authorities. 

Having  been  educated  by  preceptors,  who  had  taught. him 
perfectly  the  belles  lettres,  he  loved  and  protected  men  of  wit 
and  learning.  The  poets  were  chiefly  happy  in  his  munifi- 
cence; and  the  plealures  he  ufed  to  indulge  himfelf  in  with 
them  degenerated  fometimes  into  buffoonery.  Qucrnus,  who 
had  btcn  crowned  in  a  folemn  manner,  and  raifed  to  the 
honour  of  poet-laureat,  might  be  coniidered  as  his  merry- 
andrew.  He  ufed  to  come  where  Leo  was  at  dinner,  and  eat 
at  the  window  the  iriorfels  which  were  handed  to  him.  He 
was  allowed  to  quaff  liberally  of  the  pope's  wine;  but  it  was 
on  condition,  that  he  fhoukl  make  fome  extempore  verfes  on 
any  given  iubjeft;  he  was  obliged  to  compofe  two  lines  at 
leaff;  and,  in  cafe  of  failure,  or  if  his  verfes  were  good  for 
nothing,  he  was  fentenced  to  drink  a  large  quantity  of  water 
with  his  wine.  Sometimes  too  the  pope  would  make  ex- 
tempore verfes  with  his  laureat,  at  which  the  company  would 
burft  out  in  a  laugh.  It  was  not  obfervinc  alfo  the  decorum, 
which  the  dignity  of  pontifF  required,  to  lfiue  out,  as  he  did, 
a  bull  in  favour  of  Ariofio's  poems ;  threatening  to  excommu- 
nicate thole  who  fhould  cenfure  them,  or  any  way  impede  the 
pj inter's  profit;  and  this  too  almoft  at  the  fame  time  that  he 
was  thundering  ouc  anathemas  againft  Martin  Luther.  In 
fhort,  it  may  be  laid,  .that  men  of  learning  and  buffoons 
fhared  equally  his  friendfhip;  and  his  greateft  advocates  allow, 
that  he  had  but  little  affection  for  thofe  who  excelled  in  theo- 
logy and  ecclefiaftical  hiftory,  although  he  wrote  very  civil 
and  encouragi.-g  letters  to  Erafmus,  who  dedicated  fome  of 
his  greateff  works  to  him.  It  muft  be  owned,  however,  that 
the  literati,  as  well  as  the  profeffors  of  arts  and  fciences,  of 
•what  religion  or  country  they  may  be,  ought  to  reflect  upon 
this  pope's  memory  with  gratitude.  He  was  a  lover  and  pa- 
tronizer  of  learned  men  and  learning;  he  fpared  neither  care 
nor  expence  in  recovering  the  manufcripts  of  the  ancients,  and 
in  procuring  good  editions  of  them  ;  and  he  equally  favoured 
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arts  and  fciences,  being  himfelf  a  man  of  tafte  For  all  this 
he  has  been  often  celebrated,  and  by  our  countryman  Pope  in 
particular: 

"  But  fee  !    each  Mufe  in  Leo's  golden  days 

*'  Starts  from  her  trance,  and  trims  her  wither'd  bays  ; 

"  Rome's  ancient  genius,  o'er  its  ruins  fpiead, 

*'  Shakes  off  the  duft,   and  rears  his  rev'rend  head. 

"  Then  Sculpture  and  her  filter  arts  revive  ; 

"  Stones  leap  to  form,   and  rocks  begin  to  live  : 

"  With  fweeter  notes  each  riling  temple  rung} 

<e  A  Raphael  painted,  and  a  Vida  fung." 

But  the  moft  memorable  particular  relating  to  thi3  pope 
was,  his  very  undesignedly  giving  birth  to  the  Reformation, 
which  happened  on  this  wife.  Leo  being  of  a  rich  and  power- 
ful family,  and  withal  of  a  high  and  magnificent  ipirit,  en- 
tertained a  purpofe  of  building  the  fumptuous  church  of  St; 
Peter,  which  was  begun  by  Julius  IT,  and  required  large  fums 
to  finifli.  The  treafure  of  the  apoftoiic  chamber  was  ex- 
haufted  ;  and  the  pope  was  fo  far  from  being  enriched  by  his 
family,  that  he  had  contracted  irnmenfe  debts  before  his  ad- 
vancement to  the  pontificate,  which  he  had  increafed  by  his 
profufe  manner  of  living  fince.  Finding  himfelf  therefore  in 
no  condition  to  bear  the  charges  of  fuch  an  edifice,  he  was 
forced  to  have  recourse  to  extraordinary  methods;  and  none 
was  fo  ready  and  effectual  as  the  publication  of  indulgences, 
which  the  court  of  Rome  had  often  experienced  to  her  ad- 
vantage, in  railing  troops  and  money  againft  the  Turks. 
Leo  therefore,  in  15 17,  published  general  indulgences 
throughout  Europe,  in  favour  of  thofe  who  would  contribute 
any  fum  to  the  building  of  St.  Peter's;  and  fet  perfons  in  each 
country  to  preach  them  up,  and  to  receive  money  for  them. 
In  Germany,  the  Dominicans  were  preferred  to  the  AugufHne 
friers,  who  had  hitherto  been  employed  in  that  office ;  and 
this,  together  with  the  barefaced  mercenary  manner  of  doing 
it,  provoked  Martin  Luther,  who  was  of  the  order  of  St. 
Auguftin,  to  preach  againft  them.  And  fo  the  Reformation 
began ;  nor  could  all  the  bulls  of  Leo  and  his  fucceffors  againft 
Luther  and  his  adherents,  nor  all  the  various  policy  of  the 
court  of  Rome,  flop  ics  progrefs. 

Leo  died,  Dec.  2.  1521,  in  the  45th  year  of  his  age,  and 
9th  of  his  pontificate;  and  his  death  was  occaiioned  by  a  piece 
of  good  news,  according  to  fome;  but,  as  others  fay,  by 
poifon.  Several  of  his  letters  are  preferved  by  various  authors, 
befides  the  fixteen  books  written  in  his  name  by  his  fecretmy 
Bembus,  and  printed  in   the  works  of  that  cardinal.     One 
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Angularity  of  this  pope  we  have  not  yet  mentioned,  which  is, 
that  he  was  exceffively  fond  of  hunting;  and,  it  is  faid,  that 
his  eye,  though  he  was  very  fhort-fighted,  was  furprizingly 
quick  at  the  (port.  Only  hear  Paul  Jovius  upon  this  head: 
"  He  was  fo  infinitely  delighted  with  hunting  and  hawking/' 
fays  that  hiftorLm,  "  that  he  would  often  contemn  the  fouleft 
ftorms,  the  moft:  unwholfome  winds,  and  the  greateft  in- 
conveniences that  could  be  met  with  in  travelling. — But,  in 
hunting,  as  he  obferved  very  ftrictly  the  laws  of  that  exercife, 
fo  he  was  extremely  fevere,  though  otherwife  of  the  moft 
gentle  difpofition,  on  thefe  occafions ;  particularly  towards 
thofe,  who,  by  noify  and  tumultuous  behaviour,  gave  the 
game  an  opportunity  of  efcaping,  infomuch  that  he  would 
frequently  inveigh  bitterly  againft  perfons  of  quality.  But, 
whenever  it  happened,  either  through  ignorance  or  miftake  of 
the  fportfmen,  or  that  the  game  unexpectedly  efcaped,  or  could 
not  be  forced  from  its  cover,  fo  that  the  chace  proved  un- 
fuccefsful,  it  is  incredible,"  fays  Jovius,  "  how  grieved,  as 
well  as  exafperated,  he  would  appear.  And  therefore  his 
intimate  friends  were  extremely  careful  not  to  fue  for  any 
favour  at  this  time:  whereas,  if  he  was  fuccefsful  in  thechacc, 
and  efpecially  if  it  was  diftinguiflicd  by  the  greatnefs  of  the 
toil,  he  would  beftow  the  moft  confiderable  favours  with 
prodigious  liberality."  Would  any  one  imagine,  that  all  this 
related  to  a  pope  of  Rome?  To  no  lefs  a  man  than  Leo 
theXth? 

We  will  conclude  our  account  with  a  paffage  from  Varilia's 
"  Anecdotes  de  Florence  •"  which,  fays  Bayle,  contains  a 
pretty  juft  character,  though  in  a  concife  way,  of  Leo  X. 
It  fhews  him  too  in  a  light,  in  which  we  have  not  yet  con- 
fidered  him  ;  that  is,  in  his  political  capacity.  The  paflage 
may  be  found  in  the  preface  to  the  Anecdotes,  and  is  as  follows: 
*'  Guicciardini,  in  the  twelve  firft  articles  of  his  hiftory,  ex- 
hibits this  pope  to  us  as  a  perfect  model  of  modern  politics, 
and  the  greateft  ftatefman  of  his  age.  He  makes  him  fuperior 
to  king  Ferdinand  the  Catholic;  and  caufes  him  to  triumph, 
in  bis  younger  years,  over  the  artifices  of  that  old  ufurper. 
It  is  to  him  he  afcribes  the  fecret  of  caufmg  all  his  defigns  to 
be  feconded  by  the  council  of  Spain,  whether  they  would  or 
not.  After  having  eftablifhed  thefe  principles,  there  are  no 
fhining  virtues,  but  what  heighten  and  illuftrate  the  picture  of 
Leo  X.  He  formed,  at  about  fourteen  years  of  age,  when  he 
was  created  a  cardinal,  thofe  vaft  projects  which  he  afterwards 
put  in  execution,  when  he  was  railed  to  the  pontifical  chair. 
He  negociates  with  the  ftates  of  Venice,  to  fave  the  ruin  of 
his  houle,  which  had  not  been  able  to  withftand  our  Charles 
VIII.     The  feeing  his  brother  drowned,  as  be  was  croffing  a 
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river,  had  not  the  power  to  make  him  change  his  refolution. 
He  thought  of  nothing  but  the  bringing  up  of  an  only  Ton, 
then  in  the  cradle,  whom  his  brother  had  left;  and  thereupon 
he  returns  to  Rome,  where,  by  his  intrigues,  he  gains  the 
favour  of  pope  Julius  II;  and  they  occafimed  his  being  ap- 
pointed legate  in  the  army  defigned  to  drive  the  French  out  of 
Italy.  He  is  taken  prifoner  at  the  battle  of  Ravenna,  but 
makes  his  efcape  at  a  happy  juncture,  Julius  II.  e:  I  ring  juft 
at  that  time.  He  goes  into  the  conclave,  where  he  tak.es  Co 
much  advantage  of  the  caprice  of  the  young  cardinals,  who 
had  flattered  themfelves  with  the  hopes  of  electing  a  juvenile 
pope,  that  he  caufes  them  to  give  their  votes  in  his  favour* 
He  joins  with  the  Spaniards,  and  is  tender  of  their  friendfhip, 
fo  long  as  it  is  of  fervice  to  fettle  his  houfe  in  the  chief  employ- 
ments of  magiftracy  in  Florence  ;  but  the  inftant  fortune  frowns 
on  them,  and  that  he  finds  their  council  does  not  care  to  let 
him  ufurp  the  dukedom  of  Urbino.,  in  order  to  inveft  his 
nephew  with  it,  he  treats  with  the  French  on  that  condition. 
He  draws  up  the  famous  concordat,  in  which  he  eludes  the 
ftratagems  and  long  experience  of  the  chancellor  du  Prat;  he 
difcovers  the  higheft  friendfhip  for  Francis  I,  fo  long  as  that 
monarch  is  able  to  do  him  fervice;  but,  the  inftant  he  has 
obtained  his  defires,  he  abandons  him,  in  order  to  be  recon* 
ciled  to  Charles  V.  He  projects  a  league  with  this  monarch, 
in  order  to  eftablifh  the  Sfoiv.a's  in  the  dukedom  of  Milan. 
He  fucceejs  in  it  fooner  than  he  expected,  and  is  fired  with 
fuch  an  excefs  of  joy  as  kills  him  at  the  receiving  this  news.'* 
See  MED1CIS  (Laurence  of). 

LEO  the  Firff,  emperor  of  the  Eaft,  was  the  firft  Chriftian 
potentate  who  was  crowned  by  a  prieft.  He  fucceeded  Mar- 
cian  on  the  throne,  although  no  moit  than  a  military  tribune, 
and  fteward  of  the  houfehold  to  the  patrician  Afpar.  He  died, 
after  a  tumultuous  reign,  in  the  year  474,  praifed  by  fome, 
and  detefted  by  others. 

LEO  the  Sixth,  emperor  of  the  Eaft,  has  ufually  been 
dignified  with  the  title  of  philofopher ;  he  ieems,  however, 
but  little  to  have  deferved  the  honourable  appellation.  His 
life  was  fpent  in  the  pomp  of  the  palace,  in  the  fociety  of  his 
wives  and  concubines,  his  mind  was  tinged  with  the  moil 
puerile  iuperftition,  and  he  was  only  lefs  ignorant  than  the 
greater  part  of  his  contemporaries.  He  was  educated  by  the 
learned  Photius,  and  has  the  reputation  of  having  compofed 
f  veral  books.  He  is  perhaps  moft  of  all  memorable  for 
finally  eradicating  the  laft  remains  of  the  authority  of  the 
fen  ate. 

LEO,  archbifhop  of  ThefTalonica,  was  one  of  the  reftorers 
of  Greek  learning.     He  was  eminent  for  his  profound  ikill 
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in  aftronomy  and  the  mathematics.  He  fiourlfhed  in  the 
ninth  century. 

LEO  (Pilatus),  the  firft  Greek  profeflbr  at  Florence. 
He  fiourifhed  about  the  year  1360.  His  mind  was  ftored  with 
a  treafure  of  Greek  learning.  Hiftory  and  fable,  philofophy 
and  grammar,  were  at  his  command ;  and  he  read  the  poems 
of  Homer  in  the  fchools  of  Florence.  It  was  to  this  per- 
fonage  that  Ballace  was  indebted  for  his  fame  and  his 
accomplilhments.  Leo  kept  his  fituation  at  Florence  for  no 
more  than  three  years,  though  it  was  both  honourable  and 
beneficial.  He  was  of  a  gloomy  and  inconftant  temper; 
and,  returning  from  Conftantinople  on  a  fecond  vifit  to  Italy, 
was  fhipwrecked  in  the  Adriatic. 

LEO  of  Modena,  a  celebrated  Rabbi  of  Venice  in  the 
feventeenth  century,  and  author  of  an  excellent  hiftory  of  the 
Jewifh  rites  and  ceremonies.  Leo  alfo  publifhed  a  dictionary 
of  the  Hebrew  and  Italian  languages. 

LEONI  (Giacomo),  a  Venetian,  who  had  been  architect  to 
the  elector-palatine,  fettled  in  England,  and  publifhed  a  fine 
edition  of  "  Palladio,"  in  1742.     He  died  in  1746. 

LEONICENUS  (Nicolas),  an  eminent  phyfician  of 
Italy,  was  born  in  T42S,  and  was  a  profeflbr  of  phyfic  at 
Ferrara  for  more  than  fixty  years.  It  is  to  this  phyfician  that 
we  owe  the  firft.  translation  of  any  of  Galen's  works,  which 
he  alfo  illuftrated  with  commentaries.  He  tranflated  alfo  the 
"  Aphorifms  of  Hippocrates."  Another  work  of  his  is? 
"  De  Plinii  et  pluri-um  aliorum  Medicorum  in  Medicina  Er- 
Toribus."  He  made  alfo  an  Italian  translation  of  Dion 
Cafiius,  and  another  of  Lucian.  By  thefe  diflimilar  produc- 
tions we  fee,  that  Leonicenus  was  not  lo  confined  to  phyfic 
as  to  be  inattentive  to  the  other  departments  of  literature. 
Indeed,  he  was  not  greatly  attached  to  the  practice  of  phyfic: 
*'  I  do  more  fervice,"  fays  he,  "  to  the  public  than  if  I 
vifited  patients,  by  inftructing  thofe  who  are  to  cure  them;" 
meaning  by  his  lectures  and  literary  labours.  This  phyfician 
preferved  a  "  Viridis  Senectus"  to  a  very  great  age;  for,  his 
perfon  was  flout  and  upright,  and  his  faculties  clear  and  ft rong, 
when  he  died  in  1524,  aged  96. 

LEONIDAS,  king  of  Sparta,  was  employed  by  his  coun- 
trymen to  oppofe  Xerxes,  when  he  invaded  Greece.  It  is 
faid,  that  his  fidelity  was  tempted  by  an  offer  of  the  kingdom 
of  Greece,  which  he  rejected  with  difdain.  With  three  hun- 
dred Spartans  he  fought  the  whole  Perfian  army  at  Thermo- 
pylae, and  with  lb  much  effect,  that,  after  three  days  engage- 
ment, they  were  compelled  to  retire.  At  length,  by  the 
perfidy  of  Ephialtes  the  Trachinian,  a  detachment  of  the 
Perfians  were  conducted  by  a  fecret  path  up  the  mountains, 
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and,  attacking  the  Spartans  in  the  rear,  finally  overpowered 
them.  Of  the  three  hundred  one  man  only  efcaped  ;  but  he 
was  received  with  infult  as  a  reward  for  leaving  a  battle,  in 
which  his  countrymen  had  fo  glonoufly  perifhed.  This 
battle  took  place  480  years  before  the  Chriftian  £era. 

LEONTIUM,  an  ancient  courtezan  at  Athens,  famous 
firfi:  for  her  lafcivioufnefs,  and  afterwards  by  her  application 
to  the  ftudy  of  philofophy.  Bayle  thinks,  that  her  laft  pro- 
feffion  would  have  made  amends  for  the  difgrace  of  the 
former,  had  Leontium  renounced  love  as  foon  as  lhe  em- 
braced philofophy :  but  it  is  pretended,  that  fhe  did  not  abate 
a  jot  of  the  former;  and  that,  when  fheftudied  under  Epicurus, 
fhe  pruftituted  berfelf  to  all  his  difciples.  She  was  either  the 
wife  or  the  concubine  of  Metrodorus,  by  whom  fhe  had  d  fon, 
whom  Epicurus  recommends  to  the  executors  of  his  laft  will 
and  teftament.  She  applied  herfelf  however  ferioully  to 
philofophy.  and  ventured  with  fo  much  confidence  to  be  an 
authorefs  as  even  to  write  againft  Theophraftus.  It  i;  pleai^nt 
to  obferve,  how  peevifhly  Cicero  expreffes  himfelf  upon  this: 
"  Not  only  Epicurus,  Metrodorus,  and  Hermachus,  wrote 
againft  Pythagoras,  Plato,  and  Empedocles,  but  even  that 
little  whore  Leontium  had  the  aflurance  to  write  againft 
Theophraftus:"  "  fed  meretricula  etiam  Leontium  contra 
Theophraftum  fcribere  aufa  eft."  He  allows,  however,  that 
Ihe  did  it  "  in  a  polite  and  elegant  ftyle,"  "  fcito  quidem  ilia 
fermone  et  Attico." 

LEOTAUD  (Vincent),  a  French  jefuit,  eminent  for 
his  fkill  in  mathematical  attainments.  He  published  a  learned 
work,  in  which  he  attempted  to  prove  the  impoffibility  of 
demonftrating  the  quadrature  of  the  circle.  This  work  was 
called  "  Examen  Quadrature,"  and  was  printed  at  Lyons 
in  1654. 

LEOWICQ.  (Cyprian  or  Leovitius),  a  Bohemian, 
was  born  of  a  noble  family  in  1524.  He  publifhed  "  Epne- 
merides,"  and  other  things,  and  was  diftinguiftted  as  an 
aftronomer  ;  but  we  record  him  here,  becaufe,  mixing  aftro- 
logical  predictions  with  real  fcience,  he  exhibits  an  iliuftrious 
inftance  of  that  folly  to  which  mankind  are  fo  addided.  He 
foretold  as  a  certainty,  that  the  emperor  Maximilian  would  be 
monarch  of  all  Europe,  which  did  not  come  to  pafs ;  but  he 
did  not  foretel  what  did  come  to  pafs  the  year  after  this  pro- 
phecy, that  the  fultan  Soliman  would  take  Sigeth,  a  town  of 
Hungary,  in  the  prefence  of  the  Emperor  and  Imperial  army, 
without  mokftation.  He  announced  the  end  of  the  world  to 
happen  in  1584,  and  alarmed  the  people  fo,  that  the  churches 
and  monasteries  could  not  contain  the  crowds  which  ran  thither 
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for  falvation.     He  had  a  conference  with  Tycho  Brahe  upon 
agronomical  matters  in  1569.     He  died  in  1574. 

LEPICIER  (Bernard),  an  Engraver,  who  fiourifhed 
about  the  year  17 30.  He  was  a  riatrVe  of  France,  and  imi- 
tated the  ftyle  of  Audran,  by  whom,  as  fome  fay,  he  was 
inftrucied.  He  was  alfo  eminent  as  a  man  of  letters,  and  was 
fecretary  and  hiftoriographer  to  the  Royal  Academy  of  Paint- 
ing in  Paris.     He  died  at  Paris  in  17  ^5. 

LEPIDUS  (Marcus  tEmilius),  one  of  the  Triumvirs 
with  Antony  and  Auguftus.  He  was  of  an  iiluftrious  family, 
but  more  remarkable  for  his  ambition  than  for  the  tahnts 
neceffary  to  gratify  and  fupportit.  His  diviiion  of  the  empire 
was  Africa;  but  his  want  of  military  talents  foon  made  him 
contemptible  in  the  eyes  of  his  folchers.  He  was  accordingly 
compelled  by  Auguftus  to  refign  the  authority  he  was  fo  little 
calculated  to  retain.  He  fpent  the  remainder  of  his  life  in 
obfcurity  at  a  vil'age  called  Cerceii  on  the  coaft  of  Latium, 
and,  having  loft  his  power,  was  either  forgotten  or  defpifed. 

I.E  QU1ES  (Michael),  was  born  in  1661.  He  was 
a  Dominican,  and  a  man  of  grent  learning.  He  applied 
himfelf  greatly  to  the  ftudy  of  the  Eaiicrn  churches,  and  ibat 
of  England.  He  in  particular  wrote  a^aintt  Courayer  upon 
the  validity  of  the  ordinations  of  the  Engih'h  bifhops.  But 
the  Englifh  pay  no  more  regard  to  thefe  difputes  than  the 
Turks  do  to  differtations  upon  the  Greek  church.  He  died 
in  1703. 

LERNUIIUS  (John)  holds  a  refpeclable  place  among 
the  modern  Latin  poets.  His  works  were  pub'iihed  by  Elzivir 
and  others,  under  the  title  of  "  Jani  Lernucii  Bafia,  Ocelli, 
et  alia  foemata."  He  was  born  at  Bruges,  and  died  in 
1619. 

LESBONAX,  a  philofqpher  of  Mytelene,  who  fiourifhed 
in  Hie  iir it  century  of  the  Cnriftian  sera.  Hepublifhed  various 
works,  none  of  which  have  come  down  to  us,  except  two 
orations  afcribed  to  him,  and  prcfcrvetl  in  Aldus's  edition  of 
the  ancient  orators,  and  a  treatife  "  De  FigurisGrammaticis," 
printed  with  Ammenius  at  Leyden  in  1739. 

LESCAILLE  {Catharine),  one  of  thofe  learned  and 
accomplifhed  females,  who  has  been  honoured  with  the  ap- 
pellation of  the  "  Tenth  Mufe."  She  was  a  native  of  Holland, 
and  was  alio  called  the  Dutch  Sappho.  Her  ppems  were 
publifhed  in  1728.  They  conftft  principally  of  tragedies, 
which,  although  they  violate  the  ordinary  rules,  difcover 
frequent  marks  of  fuperior  genius.     She  died  in  17 11. 

LESLEY  (John),  the  celebrated  bifhop  of  Rofs  in  Scot-. 
Jand,  was  defcenckd  from  a  very  ancient  family,  and  born  in 
$527,     Re  had  fris,  education  in  the  univerlity  of  Aberdeen  j 
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and,  in  1547,  was  made  canon  of  the  cathedral- church  of 
Aberdeen  and  Murray.  After  this,  he  travelled  into  France; 
and  purfued  his  ftudies  in  the  univerfities  of  Thouloufe, 
Poi&iers,  and  Paris,  at  which  place  he  took  the  degree  of 
doctor  of  laws.  He  continued  abroad  till  1554,  when  he 
was  commanded  home  by  the  queen-regent,  and  made  official 
and  vicar-general  of  the  diocele  of  Aberdeen;  and,  entering 
into  the  priefthood,  he  became  parfon  of  Une.  About  this 
time  the  Reformed  doctrine,  beginning  to  fpread  in  Scotland, 
was  zealoufly  oppofed  by  our  author;  and,  a  iblemn  difpute 
being  held  between  the  Proteftants  and  Papifts  in  1560,  at 
Edinburgh,  Lefley  was  a  principal  champion  on  the  fide  of 
the  latter.  However,  this  was  fo  far  from  putting  an  end  to 
the  divifions,  that  they  daily  increafed;  which  occasioning 
many  disturbances  and  commotions,  both  parties  agreed  to 
invite  home  the  queen,  who  was  then  abfent  in  France  On 
this  errand  Lefley  was  employed  by  the  Roman  Catholics, 
and  made  fuch  difpatch,  that  he  came  feveral  days  before  lord 
James  Stuart,  fent  by  the  Proteftants,  to  Vitri,  where  queen 
Mary  was  then  lamenting  the  death  of  her  hufband,  the  king 
of  France.  Having  delivered  to  her  his  credentials,  he  told 
her  majefty  of  lord  James  Stuart's  (who  was  her  natural 
brother)  coming  from  the  Covenanters,  and  of  his  defigns 
againft  the  Roman  Catholic  religion ;  and  adyifed  her  to 
detain  him  in  France  by  fome  honourable  employment  till 
fhe  could  fettle  her  affairs  at  home ;  but  the  queen,  not  at  all 
diftrufting  the  nobility,  who  had  fent  lord  James,  defired 
Lefley  to  wait,  till  Hie  could  confult  with  her  friends  upon 
the  methods  moll  proper  for  her  to  take.  At  firft,  the  court 
of  France  oppofed  her  return  home;  but,  finding  her  much 
inclined  to  it,  they  ordered  a  fleet  to  attend  her;  and  Lefley 
embarked  with  her  at  Calais  for  Scotland,  Aug.  1561. 

Prefently  after  his  arrival,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the 
fenators  of  the  college  of  juftice,  and  fworn  into  the  privv- 
council.  The  abbey  of  Lundores  was  conferred  upon  him 
afterwards;  and,  upon  the  death  of  Sinclair  bifhop  of  Rofs, 
he  was  promoted  to  that  lee.  This  advancement  was  no  more 
than  he  merited  from  the  head  of  the  Roman  church  in  Scot- 
land, in  whofe  defence  he  was  always  at  hand,  an  able  dif- 
putant  with  the  new  Separatists.  His  learning  was  not  in- 
ferior to  his  other  attainments ;  nor  was  his  attention  fo  en- 
tirely abforbed  in  ecclefiaftical  matters,  but  that  he  found  time 
to  confider  and  improve  the  civil  ftate  of  the  kingdom.  To 
this  end,  having  obferved  that  all  the  ancient  laws  were 
growing  obfolete,  for  want  of  being  collected  into  a  body, 
he  reprefented  the  thing  to  the  queen,  and  prevailed  with  her 
majefty  to  appoint  proper  perfons  for  the  work.     Accordingly, 
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a  commifTion  was  made  out,  empowering  our  bifhop,  with 
fifteen  others,  privy-counfellors  and  advocates  in  the  law, 
with  authority  to  print  the  fame.  Thus  it  is  to  the  care 
principally  of  the  bifhop  of  Rofs,  that  the  Scots  owe  the  firit 
impreflion  of  their  laws  at  Edinburgh,  in  1506,  commonly 
called  the  black  a£ts  of  parliament,  from  their  being  printed 
in  the  black,  baxon  character.  Upon  the  queen's  flying  into 
England  from  the  Covenanters,  queen  Elizabeth  appointed 
commiflioners  at  York  to  examine  the  cafe  between  her  and 
her  lubjedls;  and  our  bifhop  was  one  of  thofe  chofen  by  his 
queen,  in  1568,  to  defend  her  caufe.  He  did  fo  with  great 
vigour  and  flrength  of  reafoning;  and,  when  this  method 
proved  ineffectual,  appeared  afterwards  in  the  charafter  of 
ambaffador  at  the  Englifh  court.  Me  was  lent  to  complain 
of  the  injuftice  done  to  his  queen;  but,  finding  no  notice 
taken  of  his  public  folicitations,  formed  feveral  fchemes  to 
procure  her  efcupe  privately.  With  that  view,  among  other 
projects,  he  negociated  a  fcheme  for  her  marriage  with  the 
duke  of  Norfolk;  which  being  difcovered,  the  duke  was 
convidled  of  treafon,  and  executed.  Lefley,  however,  being 
examined  upon  it,  pleaded  the  privileges  of  an  ambaffador; 
alleging,  that  he  had  done  nothing  but  what  his  place  and 
duty  demanded  for  procuring  the  liberty  of  his  princefs,  &c. 
but,  his  pleas  not  availing,  he  was  fent  prifoner  to  the  ifle  of 
Ely,  and  thence  to  the  tower  of  London. 

In  1573,  he  was  fet  at  liberty;  but,  being  banifhed  Eng- 
land, he  retired  to  the  Netherlands.  The  two  foliowing 
years  he  employed  in  ioliciting  the  kings  of  France  and  Spain, 
and  all  the  German  princes,  to  intereff  themfelves  in  the 
deliverance  of  his  miftrefs;  but,  finding  them  flow  in  the 
affair,  he  went  to  Rome,  to  fee  what  influence  the  pope  might 
have  over  them.  In  the  end,  perceiving  all  hi*  efforts  fruit- 
lefs,  he  had  recourfe  to  his  pen,  and  pubtifhed  feveral  pieces 
to  promote   the   fame  deiign  [o].     In    1579,  he   was  made 

fuffragan 

[o]  His  writings  are,    t.  "  Affii&i  noble  apology  which  he  makes,  in  the 

Atiimi  Confohtiones,  &  tranquilli  Ani-  breaking  off,  at  the  beginning   of  his 

mi   Confervatio.      Paris,    1574,"    8vo.  pdmired   fovereign's  troubles;   for,  be- 

a.   "  De  Origine,    Moribus,  &   Rebus  fides   the  prejudices  which  the  world 

geftis   Scotorum.     Romas,  1578."   4to.  might  think,  him  under,  in  his  refpecls 

It  confifts  of  ten  books,  whereof  the  to  fo  kind  a   mifirefs,  he   makes  this 

three  1  aft,  making  half  the  volume,  are  farther  reflection  upon  the  undertaking: 

diftinclly  dedicated  to  queen   Mary;  to  "Some  things,"  fays  he,  "favoured  fo 

whom   they    had    been    presented    in  much  of  ingratitude  and  perfidy,  that, 

Englijh,    (even  years  before    the  firit  although  it  were  very  proper  they  fhould 

publication  in  Latin.     There  are  fepa-  be  known,  yet  it  were  improper  for  me 

rate  copies  of  them  in  feveral  libraries,  to  record  them,    becaufe  often,   with 

gee  Catalog.  MSS.  Qxon.     This  hiftory  the  danger  of  my  life,  I   endeavoured 

is  carried  down  to  the  queen's  return  to  put  a  flop  to  them ;  and  I  ought  to 

from  fiance  in  1561.    It  is  a  molt  do  all  that  is  in  me,  not  to  let  them  be 

knowa 
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fufFragan  and  vicar-general  of  the  archbifhopric  of  Rouen  in 
Normandy,  and,  in  his  vifitation  of  that  diocefe,  was  appre- 
hended and  thrown  into  prifon,  and  obliged  to  pay  three 
thoufand  piftoles  for  his  ranfom,  or  elfe  to  be  given  up  to 
queen  Elizabeth.  He  regained  unmolefted  under  the  pro- 
tection of  Henry  III.  of  F;ance;  but,  upon  the  acceffion  of 
Henry  IV.  a  Proteftant,  who  was  fupported  in  his  claim  to 
that  crown  by  queen  Elizabeth,  he  was  again  apprehended, 
in  his  vifitation  through  his  diocefe,  in  1590;  and,  being 
thrown  into  prifon,  was  obliged  to  pay  three  thoufand  piftoles 
for  his  ranfom,  to  fave  hirnielf  from  being  given  up  to  Eliza- 
beth. In  1593,  he  was  declared  bifhop  of  Conftance,  with 
licence  to  hold  the  bilhopric  of  Rofs,  till  he  fhould  obtain 
peaceable  pofleffion  of  the  church  of  Conftance  and  its  re- 
venues. Some  time  after  this,  he  went  and  tefided  at  Brutfels  ; 
and,  at  laft,  feeing  all  hopes  cut  off  of  his  returning  to  his 
bifnopric  of  Rofs,  by  the  eftablifhment  of  the  Reformation 
under  king  James,  he  retired  into  a  monaftery  at  Guirtenbuig, 
about  two  miles  from  Brufiels,  where  he  pafied  the  remainder 
of  his  days,  and  died  in  1596. 

His  character  is  represented  much  to  his  advantage,  by 
feveral  writers,  both  at  home  and  abroad  ;  and,  indeed,  all 
parties  agree  in  fpeaking  of  him  as  a  man  of  incomparable 
learning,  an  able  ftatefman,  a  zealous  churchman,  and  his 
fidelity  to  his  queen  was  admirable  and  exemplary. 

LESLIE  (Dr.  John),  biftiop  of  Clogher  in  Ireland,  was 
defcended  from  an  ancient  family,  and  born  in  the  North  of 
Scotland.  The  firir,  part  of  his  education  was  at  Aberdeen, 
whence  he  removed  to  Oxford.  Afterwards  he  travelled  into 
Spain,  Italy,  Germany,  and  France:  he  fpoke  French,  Spanifh, 
and  Italian,  with  the  fame  propriety  and  fluency  as  the 
natives ;  and  was  fo  great  a  mailer  of  the  Latin,  that  it  was 
laid  of  him,  when  in  Spain,  Solus  Lejleius  Latine  loquitur.     Fie 

known    unto   ftrangers."      With    this  &  Jure  Mariae  Scotorum  Reginss,  quo 

work,  are  published,  3.  "  Parensefis  ad  Angliae  Succeffionem  Jure  fibi  vindicat. 

Nobilitatem    Populumque    Scotorum:"  Rheims,   ic;So,"    4-to.     8.  There   is   a 

and,    4.    "    Regionum    Si     Infularum  MS.  upon  the  fame  fubjecl  ir«   French, 

Scotiac   Defcriptio."     5.   "  Defence   of  intituled,    "  Remonftrance     au     Pape, 

the  Honour  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scotland;  &c."     Cotton  library,    Titus,    cxii,  1. 

•with  a  Declaration  of  her  Right,  Title,  and  F.  3.  14.     9.  "  An  Account  of  his 

and  Intereft,  to  the  Crown  of  England.  Embaffage  in   England,  from    1568  to 

Liege,  1571,"  8vo.      6.  "A    Treatife  1572-"     MS.  in  the  advocate's  library 

(hewing,  that  the  Regimen  of  Women  in   Scotland.    Catal.    of    Oxford    MSS. 

is  conformable  to  the  Law  of  God  and  10    "  An  Apology  for   the   Kilhop  of 

Nature."     Thefe  two  laft  are  afcribed,  Rofs,  as  to  what   is  laid  to  hi?  Charge 

by  Parfons  the  Jefuit,  to  Morgan  Phi-  concerning  the  Duke  of  Norfolk."  MS 

lips.     Conference  about  the  next  Sue-  in  the  library  of  the  lord  Longueville. 

ceffion,    Part    2,    c.   1.     hut   Camden  n.  "  Several  Letters  in  the   Hands  of 

afferts  them  to  be  our  author's,  Annal.  Dr,  George  Mackenzie." 


E1.2.  fub.  Ann.  1569.    7.  «  De  Titulo 
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continued  twenty-two  years  abroad;  and,  during  that  time, 
was  at  the  fiege  of  Rochelle,  and  the  expedition  to  the  ifle  of 
Rhee,  with  the  duke  of  Buckingham.  He  was  all  along 
converfant  in  courts,  and  at  home  was  happy  in  that  of 
Charles  I,  who  admitted  him  into  his  privy-council  both  in 
Scotland  and  Ireland  ;  in  which  ftations  he  was  continued 
by  Charles  II.  after  the  Reftoration.  His  chief  preferment 
in  the  church  of  Scotland  was  the  bifhopric  of  the  Orkneys, 
whence  he  was  tranflatedto  Raphoe  in  Ireland,  in  1633;  2nd, 
the  fame  year,  fworn  a  privy-counfellor  in  that  kingdom.  He 
built  a  ftately  palace  in  his  diocefe:  it  was  built  in  the  form 
and  ftrength  of  a  caftle,  one  of  the  fineft  epifcopal  palaces  in 
Ireland,  and  proved  to  be  ufeful  afterwards  in  the  rebellion 
of  1641,  by  preferving  a  good  part  of  that  country.  The 
good  bifhop  exerted  himfelf,  as  much  as  he  could,  in  defence 
of  the  royal  caufe,  and  endured  a  liege  in  his  cattle  of  Raphoe, 
before  he  would  furrender  it  to  Oliver  Cromwell,  being  the 
laft  which  held  out  in  that  country.  He  then  retired  to 
Dublin,  where  he  always  ufed  the  liturgy  of  the  church  of 
Ireland  in  his  family,  and  even  had  frequent  confirmations 
and  ordinations.  After  the  Reftoration,  he  came  over  to 
England;  and,  in  1661,  was  tranflated  to  the  fee  of  Clogher. 
He  died  in  1 67 1,  aged  above  100  years,  having  been  above 
50  years  a  bifhop;  and  was  then  reckoned  the  ancienteit 
bifhop  in  the  world. 

LESLIE  (Charles),  the  fecond  fon  of  the  preceding,  and 
a  very  diftinguilhcd  per  fon  age,  was  born  in  Ireland,  we  know 
not  in  what  year;  and  admitted  a  fellow-commoner  in  Dub- 
lin-college, where  he  continued  till  he  commenced  mafter  of 
arts.  Then  he  came  to  England,  and  entered  himfelf  in  the 
Temple,  at  London,  where  he  ftudied  the  law  for  fome  years; 
but,  at  length,  growing  weary  of  it,  relinquifhed  it,  and 
applied  himfelf  to  divinity.  In  1680,  he  entered  himfelf  into 
holy  orders;  and,  in  1 687,  became  chancellor  of  the  ca- 
thedral-church, or  diocefe,  of  Connor.  About  this  time  he 
rendered  himfelf  particularly  obnoxious  to  the  Popifh  party 
in  Ireland,  by  his  zealous  oppofition  to  them,  which  was  thus 
called  forth.  Roger  Boyle,  bifhop  of  Clugher,  dying  in  1687, 
Patrick  Tyrrel  was  made  titular  Popifh  bifhop,  and  had  the 
revenues  of  the  fee  afiigned  him  by  king  James.  He  fet  up 
a  convent  of  friars  in  Monaghan:  and,  fixing  his  habitation 
there,  held  a  public  vifitation  of  his  clergy  with  great  fo- 
lemnity;  when,  fome  fubtle  logicians  attending  him,  he  was 
fb  infolent  as  to  challenge  the  Proteflant  clergy  to  a  public 
difputation.  Leflie  undertook  the  tafk,  and  performed  it  to 
the  fatisfa&lon  of  the  Proteftants;  though  it  happened,  as  it 
generally  does  at  fuch  contefts,  that  both  fides  claimed  the 
6  viftory. 
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viclory.  He  afterwards  held  another  public  difputation  with 
two  celebrated  Popifh  divines,  in  the  church  of  Tynan,  in  the 
diocefe  of  Armagh,  before' a  very  numerous  afTembly  of  per- 
fons  of  both  regions;  the  iffue  of  which  was,  that  Mr.  John 
Stewart,  a  Popilh  gentleman,  folemnly  renounced  the  errors 
of  the  church  of  Rome. 

As  the  Papifb  had  got  pofTefTion  of  an  epifcopal  fee,  they 
fengroffed    other  offices  too;    and  a  Popifh    high-fherifF  was 
appointed    for   the  county   of  Monaghan.     This    proceeding 
alarmed  the  gentlemen  in  that  country  ;  who,  depending  much 
on  Leflie's  knowledge  as  a  juftice  of  peace,   repaired  to  him, 
then  confined,  by  the  gout,  to  his  houfe.     He  told  them,   that 
it  would  be  as  illegal  in  them  to  permit  the  fherifF  to  aft  as 
it  would  be  in  him  to  attempt  it.     But  they  infilled  that  him- 
felf  Ihouia  appear  in  perfbn  on  the  bench,  at  the  approaching 
quarter-feffions,  and  all  promifed  to  art  as  he  did;  Co  he  was 
carried  there  with  much  difficulty,  and  in  great  pain.      Upon 
the  queftion,    whether   the    fheiifF  was    legally    qualified,  he 
anfwered  pertly,  "  That  he  was  of  the  king's  own  religion, 
and  it  was  his  majefty's  will  that  he  fhould  be  iheriff."     Leflie 
replied,   "  That  they  were   not   inquiring   into    his   majefty's 
religion,  but  whether  he  (the  pretended  fherifF)  had  qualified 
himfelf  according  to  3?.w,  for  acling  as  a  proper  officer;  that 
the  law    was  the  king's  will,  and  nothing  elfe  to   be  deemed 
fuch;  that  his  fubje&s  had  no  other  way  of  knowing  his  will, 
but  as  it  is  revealed  to  them   in  his  laws:  and   it  r>:uft  always 
be  thought  to  continue  fo,  till  the  contrary  is  notified  to  them 
in    the    fame    authentic    manner."     Whereupon,    the  bench 
unammoufly  agreed  to  commit  the  pretended  fherifF,  for  his 
intrufio.i    and    arrogant   contempt  to    the  court.     Leflie  alfo 
committed  fome  officers  of  that  tumultuous  army  which   the 
lord  Tyrconnel  railed,  for  robbing  the  country. 

Hithero  Leflie  had  adled  as  a  divine  and  a  good  magiftrate. 
Mean  while,  he  never  approved  of  carrying  thefe  principles 
of  reliliance  fo  far  as  to  deprive  the  king  of  the  fupreme 
power;  and,  perfevering  fteadily  in  that  opinion,  he  con- 
tinued, after  the  Revolution,  in  allegiance  to  king  James. 
In  confequence,  r-fufing  to  take  the  new  oaths  appointed  upon 
that  change,  he  loft  all  his  preferments;  and,  in  1689,  wh-n 
the  troubles  began  to  arife  in  Ireland,  withdrew,  with  his 
family,  into  England.  Here  he  fet  about  writing  political 
pieces,  in  fupport  of  the  caufe  he  had  embraced  ;  and,  being 
a  perfon  of  extraordinary  wit  and  learning,  was  eiteemed  a 
chieftain  among  the  Nonjurors.  His  firfl  piece,  in  this  caufe, 
was  an  anfvver  to  abp.  King's  "  State  of  the  Proteftants  in 
Ireland,  under  the  late  King  James's  Government,"  wherein 
fie  fhewed  himfelf  a,s  averie  from  the  principles  and  practices 

of 
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of  the  Irifh,  and  other  Papifts,  as  he  was  from  thofe  of  re- 
fiftance.  Neither  did  his  fufferings  make  hi:r»  forget  his  duty 
to  the  church  of  England ;  in  defence  of  which  he  fhewed 
himfelf  a  ftrenuous  champion  againft  the  quakers,  many  of 
whom  were  converted  by  him.  But,  as  all  his  converts  were 
dcfirous  of  returning  to  prcfbytery,  whence  they  had  laft 
fprung,  he  was  obliged  to  treat  the  fubjeft  of  church-govern- 
ment in  defence  of  epifcopacy.  He  likewife  employed  his  pen 
in  the  general  caufe  of  the  Chriftian  religion,  againft  Jews 
and  Deiifs,  and  againft  the  errors  of  Socinians  and  Papifts. 
Mean  while,  his  writings,  and  frequent  vifits  to  the  courts  of 
St.  Germains  and  Bar  le  Due,  rendered  him  obnoxious  to  the 
government;  but  he  became  more  fo  upon  the  publication  of 
the  c<  Hereditary  Right  of  the  Crown  of  England  affened;" 
of  which  he  was  toe  reputed  author.  Finding  himfeif,  on 
this  account,  under  a  neccuity  of  leaving  the  kingdom,  he 
repaired  to  the  Pretender  at  Bar  le  Due;  where  he  was 
allowed  to  officiate,  in  a  private  chapel,  after  the  rites  of  the 
church  of  England;  and  he  took  much  pains  to  convert  the 
Pretender  to  the  Proteftant  religion,  but  in  vain.  However, 
to  promote  the  faid  Pretender's  intereft,  when  a  great  ftir 
was  made  about  him  in  England,  he  wrote  a  letter  from  Bar 
le  Due,  dated  April  23,  1714^  which  was  printed  and  dif- 
perfed  among  his  adherents,  replete  with  the  moft  fordid 
flattery  ;  wherein,  after  giving  a  fine  defcription  of  the  Pre- 
tender's perfon  and  character,  his  graceful  mien,  magnanimity 
of  ipirit,  devotion  free  from  bigotry,  application  to  bufinefs, 
ready  apprehenfion,  found  judgement,  and  affability,  fo  that 
none  converted  with  him  without  being  charmed  with  his 
good  fenfe  and  temper  ;  he  concludes  with  a  propofal,  *'  on 
condition  of  his  being  reftored  to  his  crown,  that,  for  the 
fecurity  of  the  church  of  England  as  by  law  eflablifhed,  he 
would  fo  far  wave  his  prerogative,  in  the  nomination  of 
bifhops,  deans,  and  all  other  ecclefiaftical  preferments  in  the 
gift  of  the  crown,  that  five  bifhops  fheuld  be  appointed,  of 
which  the  archbifhop  of  Canterbury  for  the  time  being  always 
to  be  one,  who,  upon  any  vacancy,  might  name  three  perlons 
to  him,  of  whom  he  would  chufe."  Many  other  pnpolals 
of  the  like  nature  were  made  fooa  after,  and  feveral  projects 
were  not  only  laid  in  England,  but  an  actual  infurrection 
begun  in  Scotland,  by  his  party,  in  1715;  all  which  ended 
in  the  crufhine;  and  difperfmg  of  the  rebels,  and  in  the  Pre- 
tender's being  obliged  to  leave  the  French  dominions. 

In  this  exigence  he  withdrew  to  Italy,  whither  Leflie  at- 
tended him,  notwithtfanding  the  ill-ufage  he  met  with  at  that 
court.  Fie  was  a  firm  Proteftant,  and  no  unable  champion 
of  that  religion;  and  was  encouraged  to  hope,  that  he  might 
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make  a  convert  of  his  prince.  He  had  been  fent  for  efpecially 
by  hirofelf,  with  a  promife  that  he  mould  celebrate  the  church 
of  England  fervice  in  his  family;  and  that  he  would  hear 
what  he  fhould  reprefent  to  him  on  the  fubjedl  of  religion. 
But  the  Chevalier  was  far  from  keeping  the  word  he  had  given, 
and  on  the  faith  of  which  our  divine  had  come  over;  for, 
though  he  allowed  him,  for  form's  fake,  to  celebrate  the  church 
of  England  fervice  in  his  family,  yet  he  never  was  prefent 
there;  and  not  only  refufed  to  hear  Leflie  himfelf,  but  fhel- 
tered  the  ignorance  of  his  priefts,  or  the  badnefs  of  his  caufe, 
or  boih,  behind  his  authority,  and  abfolutely  forbad  all 
difcourfe  concerning  religion.  However,  Leflie  put  up  with, 
every  thing,  in  dutiful  fubmiflion  to  his  avowed  fovereign, 
till  the  year  1751;  when,  having  undergone  many  diffi- 
culties, and  finding  nothing  but  difappointments,  he  funk 
under  the  prelTure;  and,  returning  to  his  native  country, 
died  April  13,  1722,  at  his  own  houfe  at  Glaflough,  in  the 
county  of  Monaghan. 

As  to  his  character,'  Bayle  ftyles  him  "  a  man  of  merit  and 
learning,"  and  tells  us,  that  he  was  firft  who  wrote,  in  Great 
Britain,  Pgainft  the  errors  of  madam  Bourignon.  His  books, 
adds  he,  are  much  efteemed,  and  efpecially  his  treatife  of 
"  The  Snake  in  the  Grafs."  Salmon  obferves,  that  his  works 
muft  tranfmit  him  to  pofterity  as  a  man  thoroughly  learned, 
and  truly  pious.  Another  writer  informs  us,  that  Leflie  made 
feveral  converts  from  Popery;  and  fays,  that,  notwithftanding 
his  miftaken  opinions  about  government,  and  a  few  other 
matters,  he  defetves  the  higheft  praife  for  defending  the 
Chriftian  religion  againft  Deifts,  Jews,  Quakers,  and  for 
admirably  well  fupporting  the  doctrines  of  the  church  of 
England  againft  thofe  of  Rome.  The  author  of  the  "  Free- 
holder's Journal,"  immediately  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Leflie, 
obferved,  that,  when  the  Popish  emilTaries  were  moft  active  in 
poifoning  the  minds  of  the  people,  Mr.  Leflie  was  behind  no 
man  in  diligently  expofing,  both  in  public  and  private,  the 
errors  and  abfurdities  of  the  Romifh  doctrines.  Yet,  upon 
the  abdication  of  king  James,  he  refigned  his  livings,  followed, 
his  fortunes,  and  adnered  firmly  to  his  interefts;  and,  after 
his  demife,  to  thofe  of  the  Pretender.  Notwithftandino;  his 
well-known  attachment  to  the  Jacobite  intercft,  and  his 
frequent  vifits  to  the  court  of  St.  Germain's,  he  was  not  much 
molefted  by  the  government  till  a  little  before  Sacheverell's 
trial,  when  he  attacked  bp.  Burnet  pretty  warmly  in  a 
pamphlet,  called  "  The  good  old  Caufe,  or  Lying  in  Truth;" 
wherein  he  would  prove,  from  the  bifhop's  former  works,  the 
truth  of  that  doctrine  for  which  the  doctor  was  profecuted 
by  the  commons,  and  violently  inveighed  againft  the  bilhop 
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himfelf.  To  avoid  the  florin  that  threatened  him  for  tli/9 
pamphlet,  he  flei  out  of  Engknd,  and  remained  abroad  till 
1 7 21,  when  he  returned  hither,  with  a  refolution,  let  the 
confequences  be  what  they  would,  of  dying  in  his  own  coun- 
try. Some  of  bis  friends  acquainting  lord  Sunderland  with 
his  purpofes,  and  imploring  his  protection  for  the  good  old 
man,  his  lordfhip  readily  and  generoufly  promifed  it.  Mr. 
Leflie  had  no  fooner  arrived  in  London,  than  a  member  of  the 
houle  of  commons  officioufly  waited  on  lord  Sunderland  with 
the  news,  but  met  with  fuch  a  reception  from  his  lordfhip  as 
the  malice  of  his  errand  deferved. 

Befides  the  political  traces  which  he  fcattered,  Mr.  Leflie 
left  two  volumes  in  folio  of  theological  works, 'in  which  he 
has  difcuffed  well  nigh  all  the  controverfies  which  nowdifturb 
the  peace  of  the  Chriftian  church.  Confummate  learning, 
attended  by  the  loweft  humility,  the  ftrifteft  piety  without 
the  lead:  tintftute  of  morofenefs,  a  converfation  to  the  lair, 
degree  lively  and  fpirited,  yet  to  the  laft  degree  innocent, 
made  him  the  delight  of  mankind,  and  leaves  what  Dr. 
Hickes  fays  of  him  unqueftionable,  that  he  made  more  converts 
to  a  found  faith  and  holy  life  than  any  other  man  of  our 
times.- 

A  catalogue  of  his  books  is  inferted  below  [p]. 

LESS1NG 


[p]  We  fhall  divide  .thefe  into  bis 
political  and  religious  works.  Of  the 
former,  lie  wrote,  i.  *'  Anfwer  to  the 
State  of  the  Proteftants  of  Ireland,"' 
&c.  already  mentioned,  z.  "  Ctffan- 
dra,  concerning  the  new  AfTociations, 
&c.  1703,"  ^to.  3.  "  Rehearfals;" 
at  firft  a  weekly  paper,  publifhed  after- 
wards twice  a  week  in  a  half-fheet,  by 
way  of  dialogue  on  the  affairs  of  the 
times;  begun  in  1704,  and  continued 
for  fix  or  (even  years.  4.  "  The  Wolf 
ftripped  of  his  Shepherd's  Cloathing.  in 
Anfwer  to  '  Moderation  a  Virtue,' 
1704/'  4to.  The  pamphlet  it  anfwers 
was  written  by  James  Owen.  5.  "The 
Bifhop  of  Sarum's  [Burnett]  proper 
Defence,  from  a  Speech  faid  to  he 
fpoken  by  him  againft  occafional  Con- 
formity, 1704,''  4to.  6.  "  The  new 
Affociation  of  thofe  called  Modera.e 
Churchmen,"  &c.  occafioned  by  a 
pamphlet,  intituled,  u  The  Danger  of 
Prieftcraft,  1705,"  4to.  7.  "  The 
new  Aifociation,  part  2,  1705,"  4to. 
8.  '•  The  Principles  of  Diffenters  con- 
cerning Toleration  and  occafional  Con- 
formity, 1705,"  4to.  9.  "  A  Warning 
for  the  Chinch  of  England,  1706,"  4to. 
Some  have  doubted  whether  thefe  two 


pieces  were  his.  10.  "  The  good  old 
Caufe,  or  Lying  in  Truth;  being  a 
fecond  Defence  of  the  B'ihop  of  S.imm 
from  a  fecond  Speech,  &c.  17 10."  For 
this,  a  warrant  was  ilfoed  out  sgninft 
Leilie.  11.  "A  Letter  to  the  Bifhop 
of  Sarum,  in  Anfwer  to  his  Sermon 
after  the  Queen's  Death,  in  Defence  of 
the  Revolution,  1715."  12.  "  Salt  for 
the  Leech."  13.  "  The  Anatomy  of  a 
Jacobite."  14.  "  Gallienns  redivivus." 
15.  "  Delemla  Carthago."  16.  "A 
Letter  to  Mr.  William  Mn'yneux,  on 
his  Cafe  of  Ireland's  being  bound  by  the 
Hnglifh  Adts  of  Parliament."  17.  "A 
Letter  to  Julian  Johnfon."  1  8.  'Several 
Tracts  againft  Dr.  Higden  and  Mr. 
Homily." 

His  theological  traces  are,  firft,  againft 
the  Quakers;  as,  1.  "  The  Snake  in 
the  Grafs,  Sec.  1697,"  Svo.  2.  •*  A 
Difcourfe  proving  the  Divine  Inftitution 
of  Water  Baptifm,  &c."  ibid.  4to.  3. 
"  Some  fealonable  Reflections  upon  the 
Quakers'  folemn  Proteftation  againft 
GeorgeKeith,  &c.  1697."  4.  "Satan 
difrobed  from  his  Difguife  of  Liglit, 
1698,"  4to.  5.  "  A  Defence  of  a 
Book,  intituled,  *  The  Snake  in  the 
Graft,'  17CO,"  Svo.  6.  ««  A  Reply  to 
a  Book, 
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LESSING  (Gotthold  Ephraim).  Lefling's  grand- 
father, Theophilus,  being  a  ftudent  of  the  civil  law,  held  a 
cifputation  at  Leipfic,  in  1670,  "  De  Re'igionum  Toierantia," 
relative  not  merely  to  the  toleration  of  rhe  three  ChrHiir.u 
parties,  but  to  the  general  toleration  of  all  religions.  His 
father,  who  was  a  man  of  talents  and  learning,  had  deftined 
himfelf  to  an  academical  life,  but  was  called  to  take  charge 
of  a  congregation  at  Kametz,  the  place  of  his  nativity.  Here 
he  was  in  correspondence  with  the  mod  famous  preachers  of 
his  time,  publifhed  fome  works  of  his  own,  and  tranflated 
ieveral  treatifes  of  abp.  Tillotfon.  He  alfo  left  behind  him 
a  manufcript  refutation  of  fome  prejudices  againft  the  Re- 
formation. There  can  be  no  doubt  but  the  example  and  cares 
of  fo  learned  and  thoughtful  a  father  had  no  inconfiderable 
influence  on  the  early  turn  which  Leffing  mewed  for  literature. 
When,  in  his  fixth  year,  his  father  chole  to  have  his  pidlure 
drawn,  in  which  he  was  to  be  reprefented  fitting  under  a  tree 
playing  with  a  bird,  young  Leihng  mewed  his  utter  diililce 
to  the  plan,  and  faid,  "  if  1  am  to  be  painted,  let  me  be  drawn 
with  a  great  heap  of  books  about  me,  otherwife  I  had  rather 


a  Book,  intituled,  "  Anguis  flagellars, 
or  a  Switch  for  the  Snake — being  the 
laft  part  of  the  Snake  in  the  Grafs, 
i7°2,"  Svo.  7.  "  Primitive  Herefy 
revived  in  the  Faith  and  Practice  of  the 
Quakers,  1698,"  4to.  8.  "  The  pre- 
fent  Scate  of  Quakeiifm  in  England, 
1701."  9.  "  Ellay  concerning  the  Di- 
vine Right  of  Ty the?,  1700,"  8vo. 

11.  Againft  the  Prefbyterians: 
10.  "A  Difcourfe,  fhewing  who  they 
are  that  are  now  qualified  to  adminifter 
Eaptifm,"  &c.  11.  "The  Hiftory  of 
Sin  and  Herefy,  &c.  1698,"  8vo. 

III.  Againft  the  Deifls:  12  "A 
fhoitand  eafy  Method  with  the  Deifls, 
&c.  1694,"  3vo.  13.  "  A  Vindication 
of  the  fhort  and  eafy  Method."  14. 
"TheTrnth  of  Chriftianty  demonftrated, 
in  a  Dialogue  between  a  Chriilian  and 
a  Deift,  171 1,"  8vo. 

IV.  Againft  the  Jews:  15.  "  A  fhort 
and  eafy  Method  with  the  Jews."  This 
dated  at  the  end,  '*  Good-Friday, 
1689;"  and  the  fourth  edition  was 
publifhed  in  17 15. 

V.  Againft  the  Socinians:  16.  "The 
Socinian  Controversy  difcuffed,  &c. 
1608."  17.  "  An  Anfwer  to  Remarks 
on  the  firft  Dialogue  againft  the  Soci- 
nians." 18.  "A  Reply  to  the  Vin- 
dication of  the  Remarks."  19.  "  An 
Anfwer  to  the  Examination  of  the  laft 
Dialogue,"  &c.    20.  "  A  Supplement 


in  Anfwer  to  Mr.  Clendon's  '  Traclatus 
philofophica  theologicus  de  Perfona," 
&c.  2i.  "  The  Charge  of  Sociniauifia 
againft  Dr.  Tillotfon  confidered,  &c. 
by  a  true  Son  of  the  Church." 

VI.  Againft  the  Papifts:  22.  «  Of 
private  Judgement  and  Authority  in 
Matters  of  Faith."  23.  "  The  C.ife 
ftated  between  the  Church  of  Rome  and 
the  Church  of  England,  &c.  1713." 
24.  "  The  true  Notion  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  in  Anfwer  to  the  Bifhop  of 
Meaux's  Letter  to  Mr.  Nelfon,"  &c. 

Befides  thefe,  he  publifhed  'the  four 
following  tracts.  25.  "A  Sermon 
vreached  in  Chefter,  agaipift  Marriages 
in  different  Communions.  1702,"  Svo. 
This  fermon  occafioned  Mr.  Dod well's 
difcourfe  upon  the  fame  fubject.  26. 
"  A  Differtation  concerning  the  Ufe  and 
Authority  of  ecclefiaftical  Hiftory." 
27.  M  The  Cafe  of  the  Regal  and  the 
Pontificate."  28.  "A  Supplement,  in 
Anfwer  to  a  Book,  intituled,  "  The 
regal  Supremacy  in  ecdefiafh'cal  Affairs 
afferted,  &c."  Thefe  two  laft  pieces 
were  occafioned  by  'he  difpute  about 
the  rights  of  convocation,  between 
Wake,  &c.  on  one  fide,  and  Atterbury 
2nd  his  friends,  among  whom*  was 
Lellte,  on  the  other.  All  his  theological 
pieces,  except  that  againft  Tillotfon, 
were  collected  and  publifhed  by  iurnieif 
in  two  volumes,  folio,  17*1, 

not 
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not  be  painted  at  all;"  which  was  accordingly  done.  Lefiing 
pafled  five  entire  years  at  the  high-fchool  at  Meiffen,  and  has 
been  repeatedly  heard  to  declare  that  he  was  indebted  to  it 
alone  for  whatever  learning  and  folidity  of  thinking  he  pof- 
feffed.  Though  the  Latin  poetry  belongs  to  the  offitiis  perfect  is 
of  a  fcholar  in  this  academy,  and  the  German  poetry  to  the 
imperfcftis,  yet  he  purfued  the  latter  much  more  than  the 
former,  and  celebrated  the  battle  of  KeffelJorf  in  German 
verfe,  at  the  requeft  of  his  father.  Profeffor  KJemm  particu- 
larly encouraged  him  to  the  ftudy  of  mathematics  and  philo- 
fophy;  while  Grabner,  the  reftor  of  the  academy,  wrote  to 
his  father  concerning  them:  "  He  is  a  colt  that  requires  a 
double  allowance  of  provender.  The  leffons  that  are  found 
too  difficult  for  others,  are  but  child's  play  to  him. — We 
fhall  hardly  be  fufficient  for  him  much  longer."  Being 
removed  to  Leipfic,  he  foon  difplayed  his  inclination  to 
write  for  the  ftage.  Here  he  likewife  made  great  proficiency 
in  the  bodily  exercifes  of  h  or  fern  an  (hip,  fencing,  dancing,  and 
leaping.  Mr.  Weiffe  was  his  firft  and  principal  friend  at  this 
place;  and  their  friendfhip  was  only  diffolved  by  death.  Lef- 
ling  frequented  the  college-exercifcs  but  little,  and  that  irregu- 
larly: none  of  the  profelfors  gave  him  fatisfa£tion,  excepting 
Ernefii,  whole  leftures  he  fometimes  attended.  So  much 
the  more  did  he  read  and  ftudy  for  himfelf,  cfpecially  the 
writings  of  Wolff  in  German.  He  kept  up  a  great  intimacy 
with  Naumann,  the  author  of  Nimrod,  on  account  of  his 
pofkffing  many  fingular  qualities,  which  were  always  more 
agreeable  to  Letting,  than  the  common  dull  monotony  of 
character,  even  though  mingled  with  fome  weakneffes  and 
defects.  Under  iCaftner  he  exercifed  himfelf  in  difputation  ; 
and  here  began  his  clofe  connection  with  Mylius,  whole  works 
he  afterwards  publifhed.  His  intercourfe  with  this  fuppofed 
free-thinker,  and  with  the  company  of  comedians,  at  that 
place,  brought  upon  him  much  calumny,  together  with  the 
difpleafure  of  his  parents.  His  firft  literary  productions 
appeared  in  a  Hamburgh  newfpaner.  In  company  with  M. 
Weiffe,  he  tranilated  Hannibal,  the  only  tragedy  of  Marivaux, 
into  rhyming  Alexandrines.  His  comedy  of  the  "  Young 
Scholar,"  which  he  had  begun  while  a  fchool-boy,  was  finimecl 
at  Leipfic,  from  an  actual  event  that  happened  to  a  young 
fcholar  difappointed  in  his  hopes  of  the  prize  from  the  academy 
at  Berlin.  His  father  had  him  home  for  a  time,  in  order  to 
wean  him  from  the  bad  company  he  was  thought  to  frequent. 
In  this  interval,  hecompofed  a  number  of  anacreontics  on  love 
and  wine.  Oi  e  day,  his  pious  filter  coming  into  his  room, 
in  his  abfence,  law  thefe  fonnets,  read  them  over,  and,  not  a 
little  angry  that  her  brother  could  fo  employ  his  precious 

moments 
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moments,  threw  them  into  the  fire.  His  little  brother  be- 
trayed the  tranfaction,  on  his  miffing  the  papers.  A  trifling 
burft  of  refentment  was  all  he  felt  on  the  occafion.  He  took 
a  handful  of  fnow,  and  threw  it  into  her  bofom,  in  order  to 
cool  her  holy  zeal. — He  now  went  back  to  Leipzig  ;  which 
place  he  foon  after  quitted,  going  by  Wittenberg  to  Berlin. 
This  gave  his  father  frefh  uneafinefs ;  and  produced  thofe 
iuftificatory  letters  of  his  fon,  which  are  very  remarkable  in 
their  kind,  and  do  To  much  honour  to  the  franknefs  of  his 
character.  At  Berlin,  in  conjunction  with  Mylius,  he  com- 
piler' the  celebrated  contributions  to  the  hiftory  and  fuccefs  of 
the  theatre.  The  father  of  a  certain  magifler,  who  had  been 
fharply  criticized  in  thefe  contributions,  made  complaint  of  it 
to  Leffing's  father.  To  this  perfon  he  wrote  in  anfwer :  "  The 
critique  is  mine,  and  I  only  lament  that  1  did  not  make  it 
more  fevere.  Should  Gr.  complain  of  the  injuftice  of  my 
judgment,  I  give  him  full  liberty  to  retaliate  as  he  pleafes  on 
my  works."  One  of  his  firfr.  acquaintances  in  Berlin  was  a 
certain  Richier  de  Louvain,  who,  in  1750,  from  a  French 
teacher,  was  become  fecretary  to  Voltaire,  with  whom  he 
brought  our  author  acquainted. — From  Berlin  he  went  to 
Wittenberg,  where  he  plied  his  ftudies  with  great  diligence, 
and  took  the  degree  of  magifler,  but  remained  only  one  year, 
and  then  returned  to  Berlin.  At  Berlin  he  undertook  the 
literary  article  for  the  periodical  publication  ofVofs,  in  which 
employment  he  both  wrote  and  tranflated  a  great  variety  of 
pieces,  and  formed  feveral  plans  which  were  never  executed. 
Among  ethers,  he  agreed  with  Mendelfohn  to  write  a  journal, 
under  the  title  of  "  The  belt  from  bad  Books :"  with  the 
motto  taken  from  St.  Ambrofe:  "  Legimus  aliqua  ne  legantur." 
In  the  year  1755,  he  went  back  to  Leipzig,  and  thence 
iet  out  upon  a  journey,  in  company  with  a  young  man  of  the 
name  of  Winkler  :  but  this  was  foon  interrupted,  and  brought 
on  a  law-fuit,  in  which  Leffing  came  ofFconqueror.  He  now, 
which  we  fhoujd  not  have  expected,  in  order  to  pleafe  his 
godly  lifter,  fet  about  tranflating  a  book  of  devotion,  namely, 
"  Law's  ferious  Exhortation  to  all  Chriltians  to  lead  a  pious 
and  holy  Life."  This  tranflation  was  finiihed  and  publifhed 
by  Mr.  WeifTe.  At  the  beginning  of  1759,  Leffing  went 
again  to  Berlin.  Mendelfohn  was  cited  before  the  general 
hTcal,  on  account  of  the  letters  on  literature,  which  had  been 
for  fome  time  prohibited.  He  appeared  •  and  juftified  himfelf 
in  nearly  the  following  manner:  u  He  who  writes  verfes  may 
be  find  to  play  at  bowls  ;  and  whoever  plays  at  bowls,  be  he 
whom  he  will,  king  or  peafant,  mult  be  content  to  hear  the 
waiter  declare  how  he  plays."  The  comparifon  pleafed,  and 
the  literary  letters  regained  their  cuftomai y  fuccefs.  Leffing's 
Y...[  IX.  X  propenfitv 
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propenfity  to  play,  which  has  been  fo  often  exaggerated  and 
mifreprefented,  naturally  arofe  from  his  fituation  at  Breflaw, 
where  he  was  in  the  feven  years  war  for  fome  time  in  quality 
orfecretary  to  general  Tauenzien.  Even  the  care  for  his 
health  was  conducive  to  it.  "  Were  1  able  to  play  calmly," 
faid  he,  tl  I  would  not  play  at  all ;  but  it  is  not  without  reafon 
that  I  play  with  eagernefs.  The  vehement  agitation  fets  my 
clogged  machine  in  motion,  by  forcing  the  fluids  into  circula- 
tion ;  it  frees  me  from  a  bodily  torment,  to  which  I  am  often 
fubject."  His  intimate  friends  among  the  learned  at  Breflaw 
were  Arletius  and  Klofe.  Leffmg's  literary  labours  were  in- 
deed at  that  time  almoft  entirely  fufpended ;  and  Mendelfohn 
had  the  following  epiftle,  dedicatory  to  a  lingular  perfonage, 
prefixed  to  the  copy  that  was  fent  to  him  :  "  Authors,  who 
prefent  their  fupplications  to  the  public,  are  wont  to  complain 
that  they  worfhip  a  deaf  divinity  ;  they  mav  befeech  and  in- 
voke him;  they  may  call  upon  his  name  from  morning  even 
until  noon  ;  but  there  is  no  voice,  nor  any  that  anfwers.  I 
lav  my  pages  at  the  feet  of  an  idol,  who  has  the  bad  quality 
of  being  equally  hard  of  hearing.  I  have  called,  and  he 
anfwereth  me  not.  I  now  bring  my  complaint  of  him  before 
that  deaf  judge,  the  public,  which  often  paffes  righteous 
judgment,  without  hearing  the  cafe.  The  mockers  lay : 
"  Cry  aloud :  for  he  is  a  god  ;  either  he  is  talking,  or  he  is 
purfuing,  or  he  is  bufy,  or  he  is  in  a  journey  ;  or,  perad- 
yenture,  he  fleepeth,  and  muft  be  awaked  ! — O  no  !  he  can 
talk,  but  alas  he  will  not ;  he  might  travel,  but  that  he  cannot. 
For  fleeping.  his  fpirit  is  too  lively;  and  for  bufinefs,  he  is  too 
lazv.  Otheivvife  his  gravity  would  be  the  oracle  of  the  wife, 
and  his  derifion  a  rod  for  the  back  of  fools  ;  but  now  that 
oracle  is  mute,  and  fools  Cbrut  about  unchattifed.  He  has 
refigned  his  fcourge  to  other  hands ;  but  they  ftrike  too 
gently  ;  for  they  ate  frightened  at  the  fight  of  blood." — 
And  he, 

When  he  nor  hears,   nor  fpeaks,  nor  feels, 
Nor  fees;  what  does  he  then  ? — He  plays. 

In  Breflaw  M.  LefTing  was  attacked  by  a  violent  fever. 
Though  he  fuffered  much  from  the  difeafe  ;  yet  he  declared 
that  his  greateft  torment  ^arofe  from  the  converlations  of  his 
phyiician,  old  Dr.  Morgenbeffer,  which  he  could  icarcely  en- 
dure when  he  was  well.  When  the  fever  was  at  its  height, 
he  lay  perfectly  quiet,  with  great  fignificance  in  his  looks. 
This  fo  much  {truck  his  friend  {landing  by  the  bed,  that  he 
familiarly  aiked  him  what  he  was  thinking  of?  "  1  am  curious 
to  know  what  will  pafs  in  my  mind  when  I  am  in  the  a£t  of 

dying." 
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dying***  Being  told  that  was  impoffible,  he  abruptly  replied  : 
*'  You  want  to  cheat  me."  On  the  day  of  his  reception  into 
the  order  of  free-mafons  at  Hamburgh,  one  of  his  friends,  a 
zealous  free-mafon,  took  him  afide  into  an  adjoining  room, 
and  afked  him,  "  Is  it  not  true,  now,  that  you  find  nothing 
among  us  againft  the  government,  religion,  or  morals?" 
*'  Yes,  anfwered  LefTing,"  with  great  vivacity,  "  would  to 
heaven  I  had!  I  mould  then  at  leaft  have  found  fometbingV* 
The  extent  of  his  genius  mull  be  gathered  from  his  numerous 
writings.  What  Mendelfohn  faid  of  him  in  a  letter  to  his 
brother,  fhortly  after  his  death,  is  ftriclly  true  :  that  he  was 
advanced  at  leaft  a  century  before  the  age  in  which  he 
lived. 

L'ESTRANGE  (Sir  Roger)  was  defcended  from  an 
ancient  and  reputable  family,  feated  at  Hunftanton-hall, 
Norfolk;  where  he  was  born  Dec.  17,  1616.  He  was  the 
youngeft  fon  of  Sir  Hamond  L'Eftrange,  bart.  a  zealous 
royal  ill  during  the  difputes  between  king  Charles  and  his  par- 
liament; who,  having  his  eftate  fequeftered,  retired  to  Lynn, 
of  which  town  he  was  made  Governor.  The  fon  had  a 
liberal  education,  which  was  completed  probably  at  Cam- 
bridge ;  and  followed  his  father's  principles  with  extraordinary 
eagernefs.  He  was  about  two-and-twenty,  when  king  Charles 
entered  upon  his  expedition  to  Scotland  in  1639  ;  and  he  at- 
tended his  majefty  on  that  occafion.  This  was  the  leading 
ftep  to  the  enfuing  troubles  ;  and  he  ever  afterwards  ftuck  fait 
to  the  royal  caule,  for  which,  he  was  a  remarkable  fufferer, 
and  once  in  imminent  danger  of  lofing  his  life.  This  hap- 
pened in  1664;  when,  according  to  his  own  account,  he  was 
bcrraycd  by  a  brace  of  villans  (Leman  and  Hager/  upon  a 
treaty  to  furprize  Lynn-Regis  ;  the  former  of  whom  had  been 
at  Oxford,  and  there  obtained  a  promile  of  command  at  fea  ; 
and  both  of  them  were  bound  by  an  oath  of  fecrecy  and 
fidelity,  as  ilrong  as  words  could  make  it.  Upon  this  fcheme 
Sir  Roger  received  a  comrniilion  from  the  king,  conftituting 
him  governor  of  the  town  in  cafe  of  fuocefs  :  but,  being  feized, 
and  his  majelty's  comuiilTion  found  upon  him,  he  was  carried 
fir  ft  to  Lynn,  thence  to  London,  and  there  tranfmitted  to  the 
city  court-martial  for  his  trial  ;  where,  after  iuffering  all 
manner  of  indignities,  he  was,  as  Whitloclce  fays,  con- 
demned to  die  as  a  fpy,  coming  from  the  king's  quarters 
without  drum,  trumpet,  or  pafs. 

His  fentence  being  pafTed,  he  was  caft  into  Newgate  ; 
whence  he  difpatched  a  petitionary  appeal  to  the  lords,  the 
time  appointed  for  his  execution  being  the  Thurfday  following  ; 
but  with  great  difficulty  he  got  a  reprieve  for  fourteen  day?, 
and,  after  that,  a  prolongation  lor  a  farther  heating.     In  this 
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condition  of  expectation  he  lay  almoft  four  years  a  prifoner, 
with  only  an  order  between  him  and  the  gallows  ;  publishing, 
in  the  mean  time,  "  An  Appeal  from  the  Court-martial  to  the 
Parliament :"  but,  about  the  time  of  the  Kentifh.  infurrection, 
in  1648,  he  flipt  out  of  the  prifon,  with  the  keeper's  privity, 
and  went  into  Kent.  lie  retired  into  the  houfe  of  Mr. 
Hales,  a  young  gentleman,  heir  to  a  great  eftate  in  that 
county,  and  fpii  i^ed  him  to  undertake  an  infurrection  ;  which 
mifcanying,  L'Elt  range  with  much  difficulty  got  beyond  lea. 
Here  he  continued  till  1653  ;  when,  upon  the  long  parlia- 
ment's being  outed  by  Cromwell,  he  returned  into  England, 
and  prefently  difpatchcd  a  paper  to  the  council  at  Whitehall 
to  this  effect ;  "  that,  finding  himfelf  within  the  a£t  of  in- 
demnity, he  thought  it  convenient  to  give  them  notices  of  his 
return."  Soon  after  this  notice,  he  was  fummoned  to  that 
board,  which  he  attended ;  and  from  this  time  m  Iters  began 
to  look  a  little  in  his  favour.     Being  told  by  r  the  com- 

miffioners,  that  his  cale  was  not  comprehend-  1  jn  the  act  of 
indemnity,  he  concluded  his  befl  courfe  would  be  to  ipeak  to 
Cromwell  himfelf,  as  he  did  at  laft  in  tl  Cockpit  [qJ  ,  and, 
fhortly  after,  he  received  his  difcharge  by  the  following  or.  x, 
dated  October  31,  1653:  "  Ordered,  that  Mr.  Roger  L'Ef- 
trange  be  difmiffed  from  his  farther  attendance  upon 
council,  he  giving  in  two  thoufand  pounds  fecurity  to  app 
when  he  (hall  be  fummoned  fo  to  do,  and  to  a£t  nothing 
prejudicial  to  the  commonwealth.  Ex.  John  Thurloe,  fee  e- 
tary." 

This  appearance  at  the  court  of  Cromwell  was  much  ob-, 
jedled  to  him,  afrer  the  refl.oiar.ion,  by  fome  ot  the  cavaliers; 
who,  having  heard  of  his  once  playing  in  a  concert  where  ihe 
ufurper  was  prefent,  nick-named  him  "  Oliver's  h  idler."  He 
was  charged  alfo  with  having  bribed  fome  of  the  protector's 
people,  but  utterly  difavows  it ;  averring,  he  never  Ipoke  to 
Thurloe  but  once  in  his  life  about  his  dilcharge  ;  and  that, 
though  during  the  dependency  of  that  affair  he  might  well  be 
feen  at  Whitehall,  yet  he  never  fpoke  to  Cromwell  on  any 
other  bufinefs,  or  had  the  leaft  commerce  of  any  kind  witii 
him.  After  his  difcharge,  to  the  refioration,  he  feems  to  have 
lived  frep  from  any  djfhnbance  from  the  then  governing  powers  ; 
and  was  taken  little  notice  of  by  Charles  11.  or  his  miniftry, 
on  that  prince's  recovering  his  throne.  This  ufage  was 
greatly  refented  by  him,  as  is  evident  from  his  warm  expollu- 
Jation  to  the  earl  of  Clarendon,  jti  the  dedication  to  that  mi- 
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[$_]   Cromwe'l  then  talked  to  him  peaceable  intentions  j"  rod  adding,  that 

„.  the  reftlpffnefs  of  his  party;  telling  "  rigour  was  not  at  all  his  inclination,  but 

hitfl,  *'  thai  they  jvovild  do  well  to  give  that  he  was  but  one  mat;,  and  could  do 

j'ome    ffitimony    of    |h;ir    quiet    and  little  by  hirnleX" 

nifler: 
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nifter  of  his  "Memento,"  publifhed  in  1662  ;  where  he  joins 
himfelf  wilh  other  neglected  cavaliers,  who  had  fuffered 
for  their  attachment  to  the  royal  family  during  the  civil  wars 
and  the  fucceiding  ufurpation.  In  fetti  ng  forth  their  com- 
plaints, he  made  ufe  of  the  prefs :  but  his  writings  feem  to 
have  produced  no  great  effect  to  hi m felt  then,  though  after- 
ward.; he  -.7 a:;  made  Ucenicr  of  the  prefs ,  a  profitable  poft, 
which  he  enjoyed  till  the  eve  f  the  revolution.  This,  how- 
ever, was  all  the  recompence  he  .  :  received,  except  being  in 
the  commiihon  of  the  peace ;  after  more  than  twenty  years, 
as  he  fays,  fpent  in  ferving  the  roval  caufe,  near  fix  of  them 
in  gaols,  and  .aim  oil  four  under  a  fentence  of  death  in  New- 
gate. It  is  true,  he  hints  at  greater  things  promifed  him  from 
lord  Clarendon  j  and,  in  thefe  hopes,  exerted  his  talents,  on 
behalf  ot  the  crown,  in  publifliing  feveral  pieces.  In  1663, 
for  a  farther  fupporl,  he  fet  up  a  paper,  called  "  The  Public 
Intelligencer,  and  the  News  ;"  the  firfl  of  which  came  out  the 
1  ft  of  Auguft,  and  continued  to  be  publifhed  twice  a  week, 
till  January  19,  1665;  when  he  laid  it  down,  on  the  defign 
then  concerted  of  p-.;blilhing  the  "  London  Gazette,"  thefirft 
of  which  papers  made  its  appearance  on  Saturday  Feb.  4  [r]. 

After  the  diffolution  of  Charles's  fecond  parliament,  in  1679, 
he  fet  up  a  paper,  called  "  The  Obfervator ;"  the  defign  of 
which  was  to  vindicate  the  meafures  of  the  court,  and  the 
character  of  the  king,  from  the  charge  of  being  popifhly 
affected.  With  the  fame  fpirit  he  exerted  himfelf  in  1681,  in 
ridiculing  the  popifh  plot;  which  he  did  with  fuch  vehemence, 
that  it  raifed  him  many  enemies,  who  endeavoured,  notwiths- 
tanding his  known  loyalty,  to  render  him  obnoxious  to  the 
government.  But  he  appeared  with  no  lefs  vehemence  againft 
the  fanatic  plot  in  1682  ;  and,  in  1683,  was  particularly  em- 
ployed by  the  court  to  publifh  Dr.  Tiilotfon's  papers  exhort- 
ing lord  Ruffel  to  avow  the  doctrine  of  non-refiftance,  a  little 
before  his  execution.  So  that  he  weathered  all  the  ftorms 
raifed  againft  him  during  that  reign ,  and,  in  the  next,  was 
rewarded  with  the  honour  of  knighthood,  accompanied  with 
this  declaration,  "  that  it  was  in  confederation  of  his  eminent 
fervices  and  unfhakeii  loyalty  to  the  crown,  in  all  extremities ; 

N 

[r]  This  paper  fucceeded  "  The  Par-  court,  teing  then  at  Oxford  ;  but,  upon 

liamentaryInteiligencer"and"Mercurius  the  removal  of   the  court  to  London, 

Pubhcus,"  publifhed  in  defence  of  the  they   were  called  "  The  London    Ga- 

government,   againft  the  "  Mercurius  zette,"  thefirft  of  which  was  publifhed 

roliticus."      L'Eftrange    defifted,    be-  in  February    following,  on  a  Saturday, 

caufe,    in     November   preceding,    the  the  Oxford  one  having  been  publifhed  on 

Oxford  Gazette  began  to  be  publifhed  a  Tuefday  ;  and  thefe   have   been    the 

twice  a  week,  in  a  folio  half-fheet  ;  days  of  publifliing  that  paper  ever  fmce. 

the firft  of  which  came  out  November  Heath's Chronicle,  and  Athen.  OxoBt 
7,  1665,  the  king  and  queen,  with  the 
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and  as  a  mark  of  the  lingular  fatisfaction  of  his  majefty,  in  his 
prefent  as  well  as  his  paft  fervices."  In  1687,  he  was  obliged 
to  lay  down  his  "  Oblervator,"  now  fwelled  to  three  volumes  ; 
as  he  could  not  agree  with  the  toleration  propofed  by  his 
majefty,  though,  in  all  other  refpects,  he  had  gone  the  utmoft 
lengths.  He  had  even  written  ftrenuoufly  in  defence  of  the 
difpenfing  power,  claimed  by  that  infatuated  prince  ;  and  this 
was  probably  one  reafon,  why  fome  accufed  him  of  having 
become  a  profelyte  to  the  church  of  Rome.  However  that  be, 
it  is  certain  the  accufaticn  gave  him  much  uneafinefs,  which 
was  heightened  by  his  daughter's  defection  to  that  church  ; 
and  therefore,  to  clear  himfelf  from  this  afperfion,  he  drew 
up  a  formal  declaration,  directed  to  his  kinfman,  Sir  Nicolas 
L'Eftrange,  on  tbe  truth  of  which  he  received  the  facrament 
at  the  time  of  publilhing  the  fame,  which  is  fuppofed  to  be  in 
j6yC  [t].  By  this  declaration  we  find  he  was  married  ;  but 
who  his  lady  was,  or  what  iffne  he  had  by  her,  befides  the  juft- 
mentioned  daughter,  has  not  come  to  our  knowledge.  After 
the  Revolution,  he  feems  to  have  been  left  out  of  the  com- 
miflion  of  the  peace  ;  and,  itisfaid,  queen  Mary  mewed  her 
contempt  of  him  by  the  following  anagram  fhe  made  upon  his 
name,  "  Lying-Strange  Roger:"  it  is  certain  he  met  with 
fome*trouble,  for  the  remainder  of  his  life,  on  account  of  his 
being  a  difaffected  perfon. 

He  died  Sept.  11,  1704,  wanting  only  five  davs  of  eighty- 
eight,  and  having  in  a  manner  furvived  his  intellectuals.  His 
corpfe  was  interred  in  the  church  of  St.  Giles  in  the  Fields,  in 
the  county  of  Middiefex,  where  there  is  an  infeription  to  his 
memory.  He  was  author  of  many  political  tracts,  and  tranf- 
lated  feveral  things  from  the  Greek,  Latin,  and  Spanifh,  which 
are  as  follow :  "  Roger  L'Fftrange's  Apology  ;"  "  Truth  and 
Loyalty  vindicated,  &c."  "  The  Memento ;"  "  The  Re- 
formed Catholic  ;"  "  The  free-born  Subject,-"  "  Anfwer  to 
the  Appeal,"  &c.  "  Sc3lbnable  Memorial ;"  "  Cit  and  Bum- 
kin,"  in  twro  parts;  "Farther  Difcovery  ;"  "Cafe  put;" 
"  Narrative  of  the  Plot ;"  "  Holy  Cheat,"  "  Toleration  dif- 

[t]  The  letter  runs  in  thefe  terms :  with  God's  affiftance,  to  continue  in  the 

"  Sir,  the  late  departure  of  my  daughter,  fame  to  my  life's  end.     Now,  in  cafe 

from    the  church   cf  England    to    t'e  it  fhould  pleafe  God  in  his  providence  to 

church  of  Rome,  wounds  the  very  heart  fuffer  this  fcandal  to  be  revived  upon  my 

of  me  ;  for  I  do  folemnly  protett,  as  in  memory   when   I   am   dead    and  gone, 

pretence  of  God  Almighty,  thatl  knew  make  u(e,  I  befeech  you,  of  this  paper 

nothing   of    it:    and,  for  your  farther  in  my  justification,    which  I  deliver  as 

fatisfadtion,  1  take  the  liberty  to  allure  a  facred  truth.     So  help  me  God. 

you,  upon  the  faith  of  a  man  of  honour  •«  Roger  L'Ettrange. 

and  confeience,  that  as  I  was  born  and  "  Signed  in  the  prefence  of  us, 

brought  up  in   the  communion  of  the  "John  L'Eftrange, 

church  of  England,  fo  1  have  been  true  "  Richard  Suie. 

lu  11  ever  fince,  with  a  firm  refolutiou,  "  To  Sir  Nicholas  L'Eftrange,  bart.' 

cuffed ," 
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cuffed  ;"  "  Difcovery  on  Difcovery  ;"  "  L'Eftrange's  Appeal," 
&c.  "  Colle&ions  in  Defence  of  the  King;"  "  Relapfed 
Apoftate  ;"  "  Apology  for  Protefhnts  ;"  "  Richard  agamft 
Baxter  ;"  "  Tyranny  and  Popery  •*■'  "  Growth  of  Knavery  ;" 
*'  L'Eftrange  no  Papift,"  <Vc.  "  The  Shammer  {hammed  j" 
"  Account  cleared  ;"  k<  Reformation  reformed  ;"  "  DiiTenters 
Sayings,"  two  parts  ;  "  Notes  on  College,  i.  e.  Stephen 
College  ;"  "  The  Proteftant  Joiner  ;"  "  Zekiel  and  Ephraim  ;" 
•'  Papift  in  Mafquerade  ;"  "  Anfwer  to  the  Second  Character 
of  a  Popilh  Succeffor ;"  "  Confiderations  on  Lord  Ruffel's 
Speech."  Ail  thele  were  printed  in  410. "  "  Hiftory  of  the 
Plot ;"  "  Caveat  to  the  Cavaliers  "  "  Plea  for  the  Caveat  and 
its  Author."  Thefe  were  in  folio.  His  tranilations  were, 
"  Jofephus's  Works ;"  "  Cicero's  Offices ;"  "  Seneca's 
Morals';''  "  Erafmus's  Colloquies;"  "  JEfop's  Fables;" 
"  Quevedo's  Vifions  ;"  "  Bona's  Guide  to  Eternity ;"  and 
"  Five  Letters  from  a  Nun  to  a  Cavalier."  Befides  thele, 
he  wrote  feveral  news-papers,  and  occaiional  pieces. 

The  character  of  his  wit  and  language   is  varioufly  cen- 
fured  ;  but  Mr.  Gordon,  the   author  of  the  "  Independent 
Whig,"  has,  upon  the  whole,   given  the  trueft  account  of 
them.     This  writer,  having  obferved  that  eafy  writing  had 
been  ftudied  to  affectation  ;  a  fort  of  writing,  where  the  thoughts 
are    not    clofe,  the    fenfe    ftrong,  or    the    phrafe    genteel; 
goes    on   thus :    "  Such   are    the    productions   of  Sir  Roger 
L'Eftrange,  not  fit  to  be  read  by  any  who  have  tafte  or  good 
breeding.      They    are   full    of  technical   terms,    of  phrafe s 
picked  up  in  the  ftreet,    from  apprentices   and  porters  ;  and 
nothing  can  be  more  low  and  naufeous.     His  fentences,  be- 
fides their  groffnefs,  are  lively  nothings  ;  which  can  never  be 
tranflated  (a  fure  way  to  try  language)  and  will  hardly  bear  re- 
petitions.    '  Between  hawk  and  buzzard  ;'  '  clawed  him  with 
kindnefs  ;'   '  alert  and  frifky  ;'  '  guzzling  down  tipple  ;'  '  would 
not  keep  touch  ;'   '  a  queer  put ;'  '  lay  curfed  hard  upon  their 
gizzard  ;'  c  cram   his  gut  ;'  '  conceited  noddy  ;'  '  old  chuff;' 
and  the  like,  are  fome  of  Sir  Roger's  choice  flowers.     Yet  this 
man  was  reckoned  a  mafter;   nay,  a  reformer  of  the  Englifh. 
language  ;  a  man  who   writ  no   language,  nor  does  it  appear 
that  he  underftood  any  ;  witnefs  his   miferable  tranflations  of 
Cicero's  Offices  and  Jofephus  :  that  of  the  latter  is   a  verfion 
full  of  miftakes,  wretched  and  low,  from  an  eafy  and  polite 
one  of  Monf.  D'Andilly.     Sir  Roger   is  among  the  feveral 
hands  who    attempted  Tacitus;    and  the  third  book  of  the, 
hiftory  is  faid  to  be  done  by  him.     He  knew  not  a   word  of  it 
but  what  is  taken  from   Sir  Henry  Saville  ;  and  him  he  has 
wretchedly  perverted  and  mangled.     Sir   Roger  had  a  genius 
for   buffoonery    and   a  rabble,    and  higher   he  never  went. 

X  4  His 
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His  flyle  and  his  thoughts  are  too  vulgar  for  a  fenfible  artificer* 
To  put  his  books  into  the  hands  of  youth  or  boys,  for  whom 
JKCop,  by  him  burlefqued,  was  defigned,  is  to  vitiate  their 
tafte,  and  to  give  them  a  poor  low  turn  of  thinking  ;  riot  to 
mention  the  vile  and  flavifh  principles  of  the  man.  He  has 
not  only  turned  iEfop's  plain  beafts  from  the  fimplicity  of 
nature  into  jefters  and  buffoons ;  but  out  of  the  mouths  of 
animals,  inured  to  the  boundlefs  freedom  of  air  and  deferts, 
has  drawn  doctrines  of  fervitude,  and  a  defence  of  tyranny." 

LETHIEULL1ER  (Smart),  efq.  gentleman-commoner 
of  Trinity-college  Oxford,  was  the  fecorid  fon  of  John 
Lethieullier,  efq.  of  Alderfbrook  in  EfTex,  where  he  had 
a  noble  collection  of  MSS.  choice  books,  medals,  and  natural 
curiofities,  which  he  Had  collected  in  his  travels  through 
France,  Itnly,  and  Germany.  His  father  dying  Jan.  i, 
1736-7,  and  his  elder  brother  being  dead  before,  he  became 
heir  to  the  paternal  eitates,  which  were  very  confiderable.  He 
married,  Feb.  6,  1725-6,  Margaret,  daughter  of  William 
Sloper,  efq.  of  Woodhav  in  Berkihire  ;  but  died  Aug.  27, 
1760,  aet.  jjg,  without  iflue.  He  was  fucceeded  in  his  efiates, 
to  which  he  had  added  the  manor  of  Birch-hall  in  Thevdon 
Bois,  by  Mary,  only  daughter  of  his  next  brother  Charles 
Lethieullier,  LL.D.  fellow  of  All  Souls-college,  F.  A.  S. 
and  counfellor  at  law,  who  died  the  year  before  him.  He  was 
an  excellent  fcholar,  a  polite  gentleman,  and  univerfaily 
efteemed  by  all  the  learned  men  ot  his  time.  Some  papers  of 
his  are  printed  in  Phil.  'Irani'.  No.  49-7.  and  Archaeologia, 
I.  p.  26,  57,  73,  75,  II.  291.  His  library  was  fold  by 
auction  1760. 

The  following  elogc  was  written  by  the  late  Mr.  Colli n- 
fon  immediately  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Lethieullier  :  "  He 
was  defcended  from  an  ancient  family  from  France  in  time  of 
perfecution,  and  a  gentleman  every  way  eminent  for  his  ex- 
cellent endowments.  His  defire  t6  improve  in  the  civil  and 
natural  hiftory  of  his  country  led  him  to  vifit  all  parts  of  it ; 
the  itineraries  in  his  library,  and  the  difcoveries  he  made  re- 
lating to  its  antiquities,  with  drawings  of  every  thing  remark- 
able, are  evidences  of  his  great  application  to  reicue  fo  many 
ancient  remains  from  mouldering  into  oblivion.  His  happy 
turn  of  mind  was  not  confined  folely  to  antiquities,  but  in 
thefe  journeys  he  was  indefatigable  in  collecting  all  the  variety 
of  Englifh  foffils,  with  a  view  to  inveitigate  their  origin  :  this 
great  collection,  which  excels  molt  others,  is  depohted  in  two 
large  cabinets,  difpofed  under  their  proper  clafTes.  The  moff. 
rare  are  elegantly  drawn,  and  defcribed  in  a  folio  book,  with 
his  obfervations  on  them.  A^s  the  variety  of  ancient  marbles 
had  engaged  his  attention,  and  he  found  fo  little  laid  of  them 
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V;Itli  refpeft  to  their  natural  hiftory,  it  was  one  of  his  motives, 
in  viiiting  Italy,  to  furnifh  himfelf  with  fuch  materials  as  he 
was  able  to  procure  from  books,  and  learned  men,  relating  to 
them.  He  collected  fpecimens  of  the  moft  curious,  and  had 
drawings,  finely  painted,  of  the  moft  remarkable  monuments 
of  tKe  ancient  marbles ;  they  are  bound  up  in  a  folio  volume, 
with  all  the  obfervations  he  could  gather  relating  to  their  natural 
hiftory  and  antiquity.  His  cabinet  of  medals,  his  collection  of 
antiquities  of  various  kinds,  and  moil  elegant  books  of  the 
fineft  engravings,  are  inftances  of  the  fine  tafte  with  which  he 
has  enriched  his  library  and  cabinet  with  the  fpoils  of  Italy- 
This  fhort  but  imperfect  memoir  is  candidly  offered  as  a  tribute 
due  to  a  long  friendship.  It  is  wifhed  it  may  excite  an  abler 
pen  to  do  more  juftice  to  the  memory  of  this  great  ami  good 
man.  But  it  is  humbly  hoped  thatthefc  hints  will  be  accepted 
not  only  as  a  teflimony  of  refpedt,  but  may  alfo  inform  an  in- 
quiiitive  genius  in  thefe  branches  of  fcience  where  he  may  be 
alhfted  with  fuch  valuable  materials  for  the  profecution  of  his 
future  ftudies." 

His  coufin  Colonel  William  Lethieullier,  who  was  alfo 
F.  A.  S.  travelled  into  Egypt,  and  brought  over  a  very  perfe6fc 
mummy,  now  in  the  Britifh  Mufeum,  with  moft  of  the 
colonel's  collections,  the  reft  having  been  in  Mr.  Smart 
Lethieullier's  hands. 

A  committee  of  the  truftees  waited  on  the  colonel's  execu- 
tors, Feb.  23,  1756,  to  return  thanks  for  the  valuable  legacy 
of  a  fine  mummy,  and  a  curious  collection  of  Englifh  anti- 
quities. On  this  occafion  Pitt  Lethieullier,  Efq.  nephew  to 
the  colonel,  pre  fen  ted  them  with  feveral  antiquities,  which  he 
himfelf  had  collected  during  his  refidence  at  Grand  Cairo. 

LETI  (Gregorio),  author  of  feveral  works  in  Italian, 
was  born  at  Milan  in  1630,  and  educated  among  the  Jefuits. 
Then  he  travelled ;  and,  being  of  a  lively  fpirit  and  warm  in. 
his  temper,  was  curious  to  know  what  could  be  laid  upon  everv 
thing,  and  efpecially  religion.  He  happened  upon  a  Calviniir. 
at  Genoa,  who  made  a  ftrong  impremon  upon  him  \  and  pre- 
pared him  to  embrace  the  reformed  religion,  which  he  did, 
and  made  a  folemn  profeflion  of  it  at  Laulanne.  He  married 
a  phyfician's  daughter  here,  and  then  went  lo  Geneva,  where 
he  lived  twenty  years,  and  was  made  a  citizen  gratis ;  which 
was  reckoned  a  moft  extraordinary  favour,  as  having  neve: 
been  conferred  on  any  one  before.  From  Geneva  he  wen: 
to  London,  and  received  encouragement  from  Charles  II  . 
never thelefs,  in  fome  time  he  left  London,  and  finally  fettled 
at  Amfterdam,  where  he  died  in  1701,  with  the  title  of 
"  Hiftoriographer"  of  that  town.  John  le  Clerc  married  his 
daughter,  who  died  in  1734. 

6  Leti 
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Leti  was  a  writer  of  hiftory  :  he  wrote  the  "  Hiftory  of 
Lewis  XIV,"  of  »  Philip  II.  of  Spain,"  of  "  Charles  V." 
of  our  "  Queen  Elizabeth,"  of  "  Oliver  Cromwell,"  of 
"  Pope  Sixtus  V."  a  "  Hiftory  of  Geneva,"  and  other 
fmaller  things  in  a  fimilar  way.  Necevhty  put  him  upon 
icribbiing ;  and  he  is  faid  to  have  offered  his  fervice  to  molt 
of  the  potentates  in  Europe.  His  books  are  all  in  Italian, 
many  of  them  tranflated  into  French,  and  fome  into  Engliih. 
He  has  been  generally  regarded  as  the  Varillas  of  Italy  ;  yet, 
though  not  altogether  to  be  depended  on,  as  having  recorded 
things  upon  flight  foundations,  many  curious  matters  arc  to 
be  found  in  him,  which  are  read  no  where  elfe. 

LEUCIPPUS,  a  famous  philofopher  of  Abdera,  who 
flourifhed  428  years  before  Chrift.  He  was  adifciple  of  Zeno, 
and  the  inventor  of  the  fyftem  of  atoms,  and  of  a  vacuum. 
Many  of  his  hypothefes  have  been  adopted  by  the  moderns. 
His  life  has  been  written  by  Diogenes  Laertius. 

LEUNCLAVIUS  (Johannes),  a  learned  German,  was 
defcended  from  a  noble  family,  and  born  at  Amelburn  in 
Weftphalia,  1533.  He  travelled  through  almoft  all  the 
countries  in  Europe.  While  he  was  in  Turkey,  he  collected 
verv  good  materials  for  an  "  Hiftory  of  the  Ottoman  Empire;1  * 
which  he  publifhed,  and  alfo  feveral  other  pieces  concerning 
it,  in  Latin.  He  gave  Latin  transitions  alfo  of  "Xenophon," 
"  Zolimus,"  &c.  To  a  knowledge  of  the  learned  languages 
he  added  that  of  the  civil  law.  He  died  at  Vienna  in  1593? 
aged  60. 

LEUSDEN  (John),  very  diftinguifhed  for  biblicallearn- 
ing  and  his  knowledge  of  Oriental  languages,  was  born  at 
Utrecht  in  1624  ;  became  profeflor  of  Hebrew,  and  died  there 
in  1699.  ^c  was  t^le  author  of  many,  ufeful  works;  as, 
"  Onomafticon  Sacrum  ;"  "  Clavis  Hebraica  et  Philologica 
Veteris  Teftamenti ;''  "  Novi  Teftamenti  Clavis  Graca  ;" 
■•  Compendium  Biblicum  Veteris  Teftamenti ;"  "  Compen- 
dium Graecum  Novi  Teftamenti,"  &c. 

LEVINGSTON  (J amps,  Earl  of  Calendar),  who 
descended  from  the  houfe  of  Linlithgow,  was  formed  as  a 
foldier  in  the  wars  of  Bohemia,  Holland,  Sweden,  and 
Germany,  and  acquired  a  great  reputation  in  his  military 
character.  He  was  a  gentleman  of  the  bed-chamber  to 
Charles  I.  who  created  him  lord  Levingfton  of  Almont,  in 
1633,  anc^  earl  of  Calendar,  1641.  Upon  the  eruption  of  the 
civil  war,  he  took  the  fide  of  the  parliament,  but  after  attached 
himfelf  to  the  king.  He  marched  into  England  foon  alter  the 
battle  of  Marfton-moor,  with  ten  thou  land  men,  to  amir,  the 
earl  of  Leven  in  reducing  York.  He  was  lieutenant-general 
of  the  Scots  army  that  attempted  to   refcue  Charles  from  his 
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confinement  in  the  ifle  of  Wight.  His  mod  figfial  exploit 
was  the  taking  of  Carliile,  in  which  he  found  a  feafonablc 
fupplv  of  arms  and  ammunition.     He  died  October  1672. 

LEYDEM  (Lucas  Van),  a  Dutch  painter,  not  only  in 
oil,  but  in  diftemper,  and  on  glafs,  and  was  full  as  eminent 
for  engraving  as  for  painting.  His  genius  exerted  itfelf  fo 
early,  that  before  he  was  15  he  painted  the  hiftory  of  St. 
Hubert,  which  procured  him  the  greateft  applauie.  He 
painted  the  famous  picture  of  the  day  of  judgement,  which  is 
now  preferved  in  one  of  the  chambers  of  the  Stadthoufe  of 
Levden.  His  character  of  colouring  is  good:  his  attitudes 
(allowing  for  the  iYxff  German  tafle)  are  well  enough,  his 
figures  have  a  cotrfiderable  exprefnon,  and  his  pictures  are 
highly  -finifhed.  He  endeavoured  to  proportion  the  ftrength  of 
his  colouring  to  the  different  degrees  of  diftance  in  which  his 
objects  were  placed  ;  for,  in  that  age,  the  true  principles  of 
perfpedtive  were  but  little  known.  As  he  had  no  iriftrucT:or 
in  this  branch,  he  was  confequently  incorrect:  with  regard  to 
the  proportional  height  of  figures  to  their  diilances,  fo  as  to 
appear  a  mannerift.     He  died  in  1533,  aged  39  years. 

LEYBOURNi  (William),  who  was  originally  a  printer 
in  London,  publifhed  feveral  of  the  mathematical  works  of 
Samuel  Folter,  agronomical  profeilbr  in  Grelham-college. 
He  afterwards  became  an  eminent  author  himfelf,  and  appears 
to  have  been  the  moll  univerfal  mathematician  of  his  time. 
His  "  Curfus  Mathematicus"  was  eftecmed  the  belt  fyftem  of 
the  kind  extant.  His  "  Panarithmologia;  or,  Trader's  fure 
Guide,"  being  tables  ready  calf  up,  is  (till  much  in  ufe.  It 
was  formed  upon  a  plan  of  his  own,  and  has  been  adopted  by 
Mr.  Bareme  in  France.     Birth  and  death  uncertain. 

LEUWENHOEK  (Anthony  de),  a  very  celebrated 
phylician,  was  born  at  Delft  in  Holland,  1632  ;  and  became 
iamous  all  over  Europe  by  his  experiments  anddifcoveries  with 
microfcopes.  His  "  Letters  to  the  Royal  Society  of  London,1* 
of  which  he  was  a  member,  and  to  others  of  the  learned  in. 
this  way,  were  printed  at  Leyden,  1722,  in  4to.  They  gave 
an  account  of  thefe  difcoveries  ;  of  animals,  particularly,  fub- 
jected  to  the  fenfes,  which  we  cannot  contemplate  without 
wonder  and  amazement.     He  died  Aug.  26,   1723,  aged  91. 

LEVER,  (Sir  Ashton),  deferves  a  place  in  our  volumes 
from  his  furprizing  and  ufeful  collection  of  natural  curiofities. 
He  expended  his  whole  fortune  on  a  mod  valuable  mufeum, 
which  he  was  permitted  to  difpofe  of  by  lottery.  He  died  in 
1788. 

LEY  (Sir  James),  fixth  fon  of  Henry  Ley,  of  Jeflbnr, 
W  iltfhire,  was,  for  his  great  merit,  made  lord  chief  jutlice  m 
Ireland,  and  afterwards  jn  England,  by  James  I.     He  was 
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afterwards  made  baron  Ley,  lord-bigh-treafurer,  and  finally* 
earl  of  Marlborough.  He  was  alfo  eminent  both  as  an  antiquary 
and  a  lawyer.  Many  of  his  pieces  on  antiquity  were  printed  by 
Hearne,  and  his  Reports,  in  1659. 

LHUYD  (Edward)  was  a  native  of  South  Wales,  the 
fon  of  Charles  Lhuvd,  efq.  of  Lhanvorde.  He  was  educated 
at  Jefus-college,  Oxford,  where  he  was  created  M.  A.  July 
21,  1701.  He  was  bred  under  Dr.  Plot,  whom  he  fucceeded 
as  keeper  of  the  Afhmolean  mufeum,  had  the  uie  of  all 
Vaughan's  collections,  and,  with  inceflant  labour  and  great 
exactnefs,  employed  a  considerable  part  of  his  life  in  fearching 
into  the  Wellh  antiquities,  had  perufed  or  collected  a  great 
deal  of  ancient  and  valuable  matter  from  their  MSS.  tranferibed 
all  the  old  charters  of  their  monafteries  that  he  could  meet 
with,  travelled  ieveral times  over  Wales,  Cornwall,  Scotland, 
Ireland,  Armoric  Bretagae,  countries  inhabited  by  the  fame 
people,  compared  their  antiquities,  and  made  observations  on 
the  whole;  but  died  in  July,  1709,  before  he  had  digefted 
them  into  the  form  of  a  difcourfe  on  the  ancient  inhabitants 
of  this  ifland.  The  untimely  death  of  this  excellent  antiquary 
prevented  the  completing  of  many  admirable  dellgns.  For 
want  of  proper  encouragement,  he  did  very  little  towards 
vmderftanding  the  Britiih  bards,  having  feen  but  one  ofthofe 
of  the  fixth  century,  and  not  being  able  to  procure  accefs  to 
two  of  the  principal  libraries  in  the  country.  He  communi- 
cated many  obfervations  to  bifhop  Gibfon,  whofe  edition  of 
the  Britannia  he  revifed;  and  publilhed  "  Arclueologia. 
Biitannica,  giving  fome  Account  additional  to  what  has 
been  hitherto  published  of  the  Languages,  Hiflories,  and 
Cufloms,  of  the  original  Inhabitants  of  Great  Britain,  from 
Collections  and  Obfervations  in  Travels  through  Wales, 
Cornwall,  Bas  Brctagne,  Ireland,  and  Scotland.  Vol.  I. 
Gloffography  [t].  Oxford,  1707,"  fol.  He  left  in  MS. 
a  Scottifh  or  Irifh-Englifh  dictionary,  propofed  to  be  pub- 
lilhed  in  1732,  by  fubicriplion,  by  Mr.  David  Malcolme,  a 
minifter  of  the  church  of  Scotland,  with  additions;  as  alio 
the  elements  of   the  faid  language,  with   neceiTary  and  ufeful 

[t]  His   "Gloffography"  is   divided  Davies's  Dictionary."     6.  "  A  Cornilh 

into  ten  titles:   1.  "The  Comparative  Grammar."     7.  "  MSS.  Britannicorum 

Etymology."      2.   **  The   Comparative  Catalogus."      8.    "   A    Bntifh   Etymo- 

Vocabulary  of  the  Original  Languages  logicon,  by    Mr.  Parry,  with    an   Ap- 

of  Britain  and  Ireland."     3.  "  An  Ar-  peiuhx."     9.  "  A  brief  Introduction  to 

morick    Grammar,    tranfla;ed    out   of  the  Inlh  or  ancient  Scottifh  Languages." 

French  by    Mr.   Williams,    the  iun-li-  10.  "   An   Irifh   Englifh     Dictionary." 

brarian  of    the    Mufeum."      4.    "  An  And  laftly,    "  A  Catalogue    of    Infh 

Arroarick     Englifli     Vocabulary."     5.  Manufciinih." 
»'  Some  Welih   Words  omiuctl  in   Dr. 
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informations    for  propagating  more  effectually  the    Engliih. 
language,  and  for  promoting  the  knowledge  of  the  ancient 
Scottifh    or    Irifh,    and   very    many  branches    of  ufeful  and 
curious  learning.     Lhuyd,  at  the  end   of  his   preface  to  the 
Archasolopia,    promifes   an    hiftorical    dictionary    of   Britifh 
perfons  and  places   mentioned  in  ancient  records.     It  feems 
to  have  been  ready  for  prefs,  though   he  could  not  fet  the 
time  of  publication.     His  collections  for  a  fecond   volume, 
which  was  to  give  an  account  of  the  antiquities,  monuments, 
6cc.   in  the  principality  of  Wales,  were  numerous  and  well- 
chofen ;  bur,  on  account  of  a  quarrel  between  him  and  Dr. 
Wynne,    then    fellow,    afterwards    principal    of  the  college, 
and  bilhop  of  St.   Afaph,  he  refufed   to  buy  them,  and  they 
were  purchafed  by  Sir  Thomas  Seabright,  of  Eeachwood,  in 
Hertfordihire,  in  whofe   library  the   greateit  part  dill  remain, 
but  fo  indigefted,  and  written  with  fo   many  abbreviations, 
that  nobody  can  undertake  to  publifh  them.     They  confift  of 
above  40  volumes  in  folio,    10  in  quarto,  and   above    100 
fmaller,  and   all    relate   to  lrifh    or    Welfh   antiquities,    and 
chiefly  in  thofe  languages.     Carte  made  extracts    from  them 
about  or  before  1736;  but  thefe  were  chiefly  hiftorical.     Sir 
John   Seabright  has  given  Mr.  Pennant  23  of  Lhuyd's  MSS. 
Latin  and  JLnglilh-     Many  of  his  letters  to  Lifter,  and  other 
learned  contemporaries,  were   given  by  Dr.  Fothergill  to  the 
univerfity  of  Oxford,  and  are  now  in  the  Afhmolean  mufeum. 
Lhuyd  undertook  more  for  illuftrating  this  part   or  the  king- 
dom than  any  one  man  beftdes  ever  did,  or  than  any  one  man 
can  be  equal  to. 

To  this  account  of  'fo  eminent  an  antiquary  we  (hall 
fubjoin  fome  loofe  memoranda  by  the  rev.  Mr.  Jones,  a 
curious  collector  of  anecdotes,  and  curate  to  Dr.  Young  at 
Welwyn: 

"  He  was  certainly  a  very  extraordinary  man,  both  for  na- 
tural abilities,  and  iedulous  and  fuccefsful  application  He 
deferved  more  encouragement. 

"  This  little  ftory  ot  him  was  told  me  lately  by  a  very 
knowing  perfon,  who  had  it  from  good  hands;  viz.  '  That 
during  his  travels  in  Bretagny,  in  the  time  of  cur  wars  with 
France,  he  was  taken  up  for  a  fpy,  confined  for  a  few  days 
to  prifon,  and  all  his  papers  feized.  The  papers  being  exa- 
mined by  the  priefts  and  jefuits,  and  found  to  be  to  them 
unintelligible,  raifed  the  greater  fufpicion.  But  the  principal 
managers  againft  him,  receiving  affurances,  by  letters  from 
learned  and  reipectable  men  in  England,  that  he  was  only 
purfuing  inquiries  relating  to  the  antiquities  of  Britain,  and 
had  not  the  leaft  concern  with  ftate-afFairs,  honourably  dif- 
spifTed  him.'    J  wifh  I  had.  more  little  anecdotes  of  this  kind 
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to  add,  relating  to  that  truly  great  man.  He  would  have  done 
"wonders  if  he  had  lived  to  complete  his  defigns;  andpofterity 
would  have  wondered,  and  thanked  him. 

"  I  remember  1  was  told  formerly  at  Oxford,  by  a  gen- 
tleman that  knew  and  honoured  him,  "  that  his  death  was 
in  all  probability  havrened,  partly  by  his  immoderate  applica- 
tion to  rcfearches  into  antiquity,  and  more  fo  by  his  chufing, 
for  fome  time  before  his  deceafe,  to  lie  in  a  room  at  the 
Mufeum,  which,  if  not  very  damp,  was  at  leafl  not  well- 
aired,  nor  could  be."  This,  it  feems,  was  then  the  current 
opinion;  for  he  was  naturally,  as  I  have  heard,  of  a  very 
Tobuft  conftitution.  It  would  probably  have  been  better,  if 
he  could  have  contented  himfelf  with  a  chamber  or  two  in  his 
college,  though  only  a  fojourner  there,  and  paying  rent.  He 
well  deferved  to  have  lived  rent-free  in  any  part  of  Great 
Britain;  though  I  do  not  know  that  his  college  denied 
Inm  this  piece  of  fmall  refpect  fo  evidently  due  to  his  great 
merit. 

M  The  ingenious  and  learned  Mr.  Thomas  Richards  (for- 
merly a  member  of  that  college,  and  afterwards  the  moil 
worthy  rector  of  Lhanvyllin  in  North  Wales)  told  me,  in 
the  year  1756,  "  that,  in  a  year  or  two  after  his  admirTion. 
Into  the  university.'  a  confutation  was  held  by  the  fe  lows 
of  Jefus-coliege,  about  a  proper  perfon  of  that  college,  or  any 
other  native  of  Wales,  (though  ot  another  college,)  to 
anfwer  the  celebrated  '  Mufcipula,'  then  lately  publiflied 
by  the  ingenious  Mr.  Holdfworth,  of  Magdalen-college  at 
the  requeit,  and  by  the  direction,  of  Dr.  Sachevetell.  T'»o'e 
who  knew,  and  had  often  oblerved,  the  co'legiate  exerciles 
of  Mr.  Richards,  were  pleafetl  to  propole  him,  though  of  fo 
low  Handing,  as  the  fitted  perfon  that  they  could  think  of  for 
iuch  an  undertaking.  Mr.  Lhuyd,  being  prefent,  afked, 
*  Has  he  the  caput  poeticum  ?'  TheyaflTuring  him  that  he  ulualiy 
wrote  in  a  ftrong  Virgilian  verfe,  i  Then,'  laid  Mr.  Lhuvd.  '  I 
will  give  him  a  plan,'  which  was  that  ot  the  '  Hoglandia,* 
face  publiihed  and  well  known.  Mr.  Richards,  as  he  told 
me  (and  a  friend  of  his  faid  the  fame),  retired  with  leave,  for 
about  a  week,  out  of  college,  taking  lodgings  at  St.  Thomas's, 
and  completed  the  poem.  When  finilhed,  and  corrected  by 
Mr.  Lhuyd,  and  Mr.  Anthony  Alfop,  of  Chrift-church, 
Mr.  Lhuyd  drew  up  a  preface,  or  dedication,  in  very  elegant 
Latin,  but  in  terms  by  much  too  fevere,  which  made  Mr. 
Richards  very  unealy,  for  he  muft  obey.  Before  the  poem 
was  fent  to  the  prels,  Mr.  Lhuyd  died;  Richards  was  then 
at  libertv.  He  confu'ted  with  his  friend  Mr.  Alfop  (who  was 
greatly  offended  with  Dr.  S's  haugiity  caniage),  and  both 
together  drew  up  the  dedication  as  i:  now  Hand*. 
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M  A  friend  of  Mr.  Richards  informed  me,  '  that,  upon  the 
publication  of  the  '  Mufcipula,'  Dr.  S.  gave  a  copy  of  it  to 
Mr.  Lhuyd,  with  thefe  haughty  words :  'Here,  Mr.  Lhuyd, 
I  give  you  a  poem  of  banter  upon  your  country ;  and  I  defv 
all  your  countrymen  to  anfwer  it.'  This  provoked  the  old 
Cambrian,  &c. 

"  He  had  prepared  many  other  valuable  materials,  but 
did  not  live  to  finifh  and  publifh  them.  His  apparatus,  in 
rough  draughts,  are  now  in  the  pofleffion  of  the  family  of  the 
Seabrights  at  Beach-wood,  in  the  county  of  Hertford.  I  wifh 
they  were  bellowed  upon  the  Biitifh  Mufeum  in  London,  or 
the  Afhmolean  Mufeum  in  Oxford,  of  which  latter  the  faid 
Mr.  Lhuyd  was  keeper. 

"  In  fome  blank  leaves  of  my  printed  copy  of  the  aforefaid 
Archaeologia,  1  have  minuted  down  fome  particular  anecdotes 
relating  to  this  extraordinary  perfon.  The  faid  copy  I  intend 
to  bellow  for  the  ufe  of  the  public  academy  at  Caermathen, 
in  South  Wales,  to  be  preferved  in  the  library  there,  amongir. 
my  other  poor  donations  to  that  feminary  of  ufeful  learning 
and  religion. 

"  The  flory  of  Sacheverell's  indecent  affront  to  Mr. 
Lhuyd  is  there  fet  forth  more  at  length,  from  an  authentic 
account,  which  I  had  from  a  perfon  who  well  knew  the 
whole. 

"  At  evenings,  after  his  hard  fludy  in  the  day-time,  he 
uftd  to  refrelh  himfelf  among  men  of  learning  and  inquirv, 
and  more  particularly  Cambro-Britons,  in  friendly  con- 
verfations  upon  fubje£ls  of  Biitifh  antiquity;  commu- 
nicating his  extenfive  knowledge  therein,  with  much  good 
humour,  freedom,  and  chearfulnefs,  and,  at  the  fame  time, 
receiving  from  them  farther  and  more  particular  informa- 
tions, fubfervient  to  his  great  and  laudable  defigns.  This, 
I  have  been  informed  by  good  hands,  was  his  general 
manner.  His  travels  furnilhed  him  with  many  more  ma- 
terials for  his  work,  and  he  knew  how  to  make  the  bell  ufe 
of  them  all. 

"  In.  the  Afhmolean  Mufeum  at  Oxford,  is  a  Latin  cata- 
logue of  the  curiofities  there,  in  his  own  hand-writing;  and 
the  flatutes  of  that  place  were  drawn  up  by  hiin  under  the 
directions  of  the  tiulfees  thereof. 

"  There  are  many  valuable  MSS.  of  his  -ft  i  1 1  remaining  in, 
private  hands.  See  the  anecdotes  before  mentioned,  prefixed 
to  my  printed  copy  of  the  Archaeologia. 

"  The  remaining  printed  copies  of  the  fame  book  lay 
mouldering  in  the  aforefaid  Mufeum  at  Oxford.  I  with 
they  were  purchafed  by  fome  worthy  antiquary,  and  dif- 
perfed." 

LHWYD 
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LHWYD  cr  LHUYD  (Humphrey),  a  learned!  anti- 
quary, was  the  fon  of  Robert  Lhuyd,  of  Denbigh.  He 
was,  educated  at  Oxford,  but  in  what  houfe  doth  not  appear, 
till  I  547,  when  he  is  found  a  graduate  in  Brazen-nofe  College. 
He  applied  himfelf  to  pbyficj  and  retiring  afterwards  to  his 
native  place,  lived  mofUy  within  the  walls  of  Denbigh-cattle, 
and  practifedas  phyfician.  He  died  about  the  year  T570.  He 
-was  a  perfon  of  great  eloquence,  an  excellent  rhetorician, 
a  found  philofopher;  and,  in  Camden's  judgement,  one  of 
the  befc  antiquaries  of  his  time;  and  we  have  the  authority 
of  a  living  ornament  to  literature  to  affert  that  Lhuyd  is 
generally  very  accurate  in  what  relates  to  the  Hiftory  of 
Wales. 

His  writings  are,  1.  "  An  Almanack  and  Kalendar; 
containing  the  Day,  Hour,  and  Minute,  of  the  Change  of 
the  Moon  for  ever,  cVc."  8vo.  2.  '•  CommentarioJi  Bri- 
tannicx  Defcriptionis  Fragmentum.  Colon.  Agrip.  1572;" 
of  which  a  new  edition  was  published  by  Mr.  Mcfes  Williams, 
under  the  title  of  "  Humfredi  Lhwd,  Armigeri,  Britannicae 
Defcriptionis  Commentariolum :  necnon  cle  Mona  Iniula, 
&  Britannica  Arce  live  Armamentario  Romano  Difceptatio 
Epifcolaris.  Accedunt  viLrae  Cambro-Britannicae.  '  Accurante 
Mofe  Gulielmo,  A.M.  R.  S.  Soc.  Lond.  1731,"  4to.  This 
■was  tranflated  into  Englifh  by  Tho.  Twyne,  who  entituled. 
it,  ".The  Breviary  of  Britain,  Lond.  1753,"  **vo.  3*  "  ^e 
na  Druidum  Infula,  Antiquitati.  fu«  reftituta ;"  in  a 
letter  to  Abraham  Ortelius,  April  5,  1568.  4.  "  De  Ar- 
mamentario Romano."  Thefe  two  laft  are  printed  at  the  end 
of  "  Biftoriae  Britannicce  Defenfio;  written  by  Sir  John 
Price,  Lond.  157V'  4t0-  5*  **  Chronicon  WaJlrae,  a  Rege 
Cadwalladero,  irfque  ad  Ann.  Dom.  1294,"  MS.  in  the 
Cotton-ian  library.  6.  "  The  Hiftory  of  Cambria,  now  called 
kfei,  from  Caradoc  of  Lancarvan,  the  Rcgillers  of  Con- 
way and  Stratflur;  with  a  Continuation,  chiefly  extracted 
from  Mar.  Fans.  Nic.  Trivet,  &c."  But  he  died  before  it 
was  quie  fmiihed.  However,  Sir  Henry  Sidney,  lord-prefi- 
dent  of  Wales,  having  procured  a  copy  of  it,  employed  Dr. 
David  Towel  to  prepare  it  for  the  prefs,  who  publifhed  it 
nnchr  this  title:  "The  Hiftorie  of  Cambria,  now  called 
"Wales;  a  part  of  the  moft  famous  yland  of  Britaine  ;  written 
m  the  Brytifh  language  above  two  hundred  years  pail:  tran- 
slated .into  Englifh  by  H.  Lhoyd,  gent,  corrected,  augmented, 
and  continued  out  of  Records  and  beft  approved  Authors. 
By  David  Powel,  D.  E.  Lond.  15S4."  4to.  Our  author 
tranflated  alfo,  7.  "  The  Treafure  of  Health  ;  containing 
many     profitable    Medicines,    written    by    Peter   Hiip.nus." 

To 
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To  which  were  added,  "  The  Caufes  and  Signs  of  every 
Difeafe,  with  the  Aphorifms  of  Hippocrates.  Lond.  1585." 

LTBANIUS,  a  celebrated  fophifl  of  antiquity,  was  born 
of  an  ancient  and  noble  family  at  Antioch,  on  the  Orontes, 
in  the  year  314.  Suidas  calls  his  father  "  Phafganius;"  but 
this  was  the  name  of  one  of  his  uncles;  the  other,  who  was 
the  elder,  was  named  Panolbius.  His  great-grandfather,  who 
excelled  in  the  art  of  divination,  had  publiihed  fome  pieces 
in  Latin,  which  occafioned  his  being  fuppofed  by  fome,  but 
falfely,  to  be  an  Italian.  His  maternal  and  paternal  grand- 
fathers were  eminent  in  rank  and  in  eloquence;  the  latter, 
with  his  brother  Brafidas,  was  put  to  death,  by  the  order  of 
Dioclefian,  in  the  year  303,  after  the  tumult  of  the  tyrant 
Eugenius.  Libanius,  of  his  father's  three  fons  the  fecond, 
in  the  fifteenth  year  of  his  age,  wiihing  to  devote  himfelf 
entirely  to  literature,  complains  that  he  met  with  fome 
"  fhadows  of  fophifls."  Then,  affifted  by  a  proper  mailer, 
he  began  to  read  the  ancient  writers  at  Antioch ;  and  thence, 
with  Jafion,  a  Cappadocian,  went  to  Athens;  and,  refiding 
there  for  more  than  four  years,  became  intimately  acquainted 
with  Crifpinus  of  Heraclea,  who,  he  fays,  "  enriched  him 
afterwards  with  books  at  Nicomedia,  and  went,  but  feldom, 
to  the  ■  lchools  of  Diophantus."  At  Conflantinople  he  in- 
gratiated himfelf  with  Nicocles  of  Lacedaemon  (a  grammarian, 
who  was  mailer  to  the  emperor  Julian),  and  the  fophift 
Bermarchius.  Returning  to  Athens,  and  foliciting  the  office 
of  a  profeffor,  which  the  proconful  had  before  intended  for 
him  when  he  was  twenty-five  years  of  age,  a  certain  Cap- 
padocian happened  to  be  preferred  to  him.  But  being  en- 
couraged by  Dionyfius,  a  Sicilian,  who  had  been  praefeft  of 
Syria,  fome  fpecimens  of  his  eloquence,  that  were  publifhed 
at  Conflantinople,  made  him  fo  generally  known  and  ap- 
plauded, that  he  collected  more  than  eighty  difciples,  the  two 
fophifts,  who  then  filled  the  chair  there,  raging  in  vain,  and 
Bemarchius  ineffectually  oppofing  him  in  rival  orations,  and, 
when  he  could  not  excel  him,  having  recourfe  to  the  frigid 
calumny  of  magic.  At  length,  about  346,  being  expelled  the 
city  by  his  competitors,  the  praefedt  Limenius  concurring,  he 
repaired  to  Nice,  and  foon  after  to  Nicomedia,  the  Athens 
of  Bithynia,  where  his  excellence  in  fpeaking  began  to  be 
more  and  more  approved  by  all;  and  Julian,  if  not  a  hearer, 
•was  a  reader  and  admirer  of  his  orations.  In  the  fame  city, 
he  fays,  "  he  was  particularly  delighted  with  the  friendship 
of  Ariftaenetus ;"  and  the  five  years,  which  he  palled  there, 
he  flyles  "  the  fpring,  or  any  thing  elfe  that  can  be  conceived 
•pleafanter  than  fpring,  of  his  whole  life."  Being  invjted 
agajn  to  Conflantinople,  and  afterwards  returning  to  Nico- 
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media,  being  alio  tired  of  Conftantinople,  where  he  found 
Phoenix  and  Xenobius,  rival- fophifls,  though  he  was  pa- 
tron i  fed  by  Strategius,  who  fucceeded  Domitian  as  prefect  of 
the  Eaft,  not  daring  on  account  of  his  rivals  to  occupy  the 
Athenian  chair,  he  obtained  perraiffion  from  Gallus  Caefar 
to  vifit,  for  four  months,  his  native  city  Antioch,  where, 
after  Gallus  was  killed  Sri  354,  he  fixed  his  refidence  for  the 
remainder  of  his  life,  and  initiated  many  in  the  facred  rites  of 
eloquence.  He  was  alfo  much  beloved  by  the  emperor  Julian, 
who  heard  his  difcourfes  with  pleafure,  received  him  with 
kindnefs,  and  imitated  him  in  his  writings.  Honoured  by 
that  prince  with  the  rank  of  quaeftor,  and  with  feveral  epiftles 
of  which  fix  only  are  extant,  the  lalt  written  by  the  emperor 
during  his  fatal  expedition  againfl  the  Peifians,  he  the  more 
lamented  his  death  in  the  flower  of  his  age,  as  from  him  he  had 
•promifed  himfelf  a  certain  and  lading  fupport  both  in  the 
worfhip  of  idols  and  in  his  own  ftudies.  There  was  after- 
wards a  report,  that  Libanius,  with  the  younger  Jamblichus, 
the  mailer  of  Proclus,  enquired  by  divination  who  would  be 
the  fucceflbr  of  Valens,  and  in  confequence  with  difficulty 
efcaped  his  cruelty,  Irenaeus  attefting  the  innocence  of  Liba- 
nius. In  like  manner  lie  happily  efcaped  another  calumny, 
by  the  favour  of  duke  Lupicinus,  when  he  was  accufed  by  his 
enemy  Fidelis,  or  Fiduftius,  01  having  written  an  elogium  on 
the  tyrant  Procopius.  He  was  not,  however,  totally  neglect- 
ed by  Valens,  whom  he  not  only  celebrated  in  an  oration,  but 
obtained  from  him  a  confirmation  of  the  law  againfl  entirely 
excluding  illegitimate  children  from  the  inheritance  of  their 
paternal  eflates,  which  he  folicitcd  from  the  emperor,  no 
doubt,  for  a  private  reafon,  fince,  as  Eunapius  informs  us, 
he  kept  a  miftrefs,  and  was  never  married.  The  remainder 
of  his  life  he  paffed,  as  before  mentioned,  at  Antioch,  to  an 
advanced  age,  amidil  various  wrongs  and  oppreflions  from 
his  rivals  and  the  times,  which  he  copioufly  relates  in  his 
life,  though,  tired  of  the  manners  of  that  city,  he  had  thoughts, 
in  his  old  age,  of  changing  his  abode,  as  he  teils  Eufebius. 
He  continued  there,  however;  and,  on  various  occafions, 
was  very  ferviceable  to  the  city,  either  by  appealing  feditions, 
and  calming  the  diilurbed  minds  of  the  citizens,  or  by  re- 
conciling to  them  the  emperors  Julian  and  Theodofius.  That 
Libanius  lived  even  to  die  reign  of  Arcadius,  that  is,  beyond 
the  70th  year  of  his  age,  the  learned  collect  from  his  oration 
on  Lucian  and  the  teftimony  of  Cedrenus;  and  of  the  fame 
opinion  is  Godfrey  Olearius,  a  man  not  more  refpectabie  for 
his  exquifite  knowledge  of  facred  and  polite  literature  than 
for  his  judgement  and  probity,  in  his  MS.  prelections,  in 
which,  when  he  was:  profefTor  of   both  languages   in  the 
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tmlverfity  of  his  own  country*  he  has  given  an   account  of 
(he  life  of  this  fophift. 

The  writings  of  Libanius  [u]  are  numerous,  and  he  com- 
pofed  and  delivered  various  orations,  as  well  demonftrative  as 
deliberative,  and  alfo  many  fictitious  declamations  and  dif- 
putations.  Of  thefe  Frederic  Morell  publifhed  as  many  as 
he  could  collect  in  two  volumes  folio,  in  Greek  and  Latin. 
In  the  firft  vol.  Paris,  1606,  are  XIII  "  Exercifes  (  Progym- 
najmata);"  XL1V  "  Declamations ;"  and  III  «  Moral  Dif- 
fertations,"  and  in  thefecond  vol.  Paris,  1627,  are  the  "  Life 
of  Libanius,"  and  XXXVI  other  orations,  moil  of  them 
long  and  on  lerious  fubjects. 

Befides    what    are   contained  in  thofe  volumes,    and    his 
epiftles,  ten  other  works  of  this  fophift  have  been  feparately 
publilhcd,  raoft    of  them   orations,  and  in    the    "  Excerpta 
Rhetorum!'  of  Leo   Allatius,  Greek  and  Latin,   Rom.  1641, 
8vo,  are  XXXIX  "  Narrations,"  VII   "  Defcriptions,"  and 
VII    more   "  Exercifes  of  Libanius,  with    Tranflations    by 
Allatius."     His  unpublifhed  works  are,      1.  Many  hundred 
"  Epiftles"  yet   concealed   in  various    libraries,    a  mode    of 
writing  in  which  it  appears  he  excelled  by  the  teftimony  even 
of  the  ancients,  particularly  Eunapius  and  Photius;  and  of 
that  the  perufal  of  them  will  eafily  convince  the   intelligent 
reader;    for   they  abound   with   Attic  wit  and  humour,  and 
every  where  recommend  themielves  bv  their  pointed  concife- 
nefs  no  lefs  than  by  their  elegance  and  learning  [x].     2.  Se- 
veral "  Orations,"  as  in  a  MS.   of  the  Barberini  library,  of 
excellent  character,  moil  correctly  written  on  vellum,  from 
which  Allatius  afferts,  that  all  the  publifhed  works  of  Liba- 
nius might   alfo   be  given  much  more  correct    and  perfect. 
3.  Various   "  Declamations,"  in  the  above  MS.   and  alfo  iri 
the  Vatican  library.     And  that  there  are  many  MS.    epiftles, 
orations,    and   declamations,    of  Libanius,    in   the    Imperial 
library   at    Vienna,   NefTelius    has    obferved,    affirming   alfo, 
that  feveral  Greek  fcholia  are  frequently  inferred  in  the  margin. 
Though  fo  many  of  the  writings  of  this  fophift  are  preferved, 
•  there  is  no  doubt  that  many  both  of  his  "  Epiftles"  and  "  Ora- 
tions" have  been  loft. 

[u]    The    voluminous    writings   of  Bantley    (Differtation     upon    Phalaris, 

Libanius  ftill   exift  ;  for   the  rnoft  part  p.  4S7.)  might  juftly,  though  quaintly, 

they  are  the  vain   and  idle  ccmpofkions  obferve,  that  *•  you  feel,  by  the  empti- 

of  an  orator,  who  cultivated  the  fcience  nefs   and    deadnefs  of   them,  that    vou 

of  words;  the  productions  of  a  reclufe  converfe  with  fome  dreaming  pedant, 

ftudei  t,   whofe  mind,  regardfefs  of  his  with  his  elbow  upon  the  defk."     Pho- 

contemporaries,    was   inceffantly   fixed  tius's  judgement  of  Libanius  as  a  writer 

on  the  Trojan  war,  and  the  Athenian  is,  that,  "  while  he  affects  to  be  very 

commonwealth.     Gibbon.  nice   and   cur'pus,   he  deftroys  the  fim- 

[x]  The    critics    may    praife  their  plicity    and  elegance  of  language,  and 

fubtle  and    tftegant    brevity;    yet    Dr.  becomes  obfcuie."     CoJ.  xc. 
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LICETUS,  a  celebrated  phyfician  of  Italy,  was  born  at 
Rappollo,  in  the  ftate  of  Genoa,  1577.  He  came,  it  feems, 
into  the  world  before  his  mother  had  completed  the  feventh 
month  of  her  pregnancy;  but  his  father,  being  an  ingenious 
phyfician,  wrapped  him  up  in  cotton,  and  nurtured  him  fo, 
that  he  lived  to  be  77  years  of  age.  He  was  trained  with 
great  care,  and  became  a  very  diftinguifhed  man  in  his  pro- 
feflion,  and  was  author  of  a  great  number  of  works :  of  his 
book  M  De  Monftris"  every  body  mud  have  heard.  He  was 
profefTor  of  philofophy  and  phylic  at  Padua,  where  he  died 
in  1655. 

LICINIUS  (Tegula),  a  comic  Roman  poet,  who 
flourifhed  about  200  years  before  Chrift.  His  fragments  are 
collected  by  Mattaire  and  H.  Stephens;  and  he  is  efteemed 
by  Aulus  Gellius  as  the  fourth  in  rank  of  the  Roman  comic 
poets. 

LICINIUS  (Calvus),  an  orator  and  poet,  contemporary 
with  Cicero,  compared  by  fome  of  the  ancients  to  Catullus. 
His  orations  are  praifed  by  Quinclilian,  but  no  fragments 
remain. 

LICINIUS  (Caius  Flavius  Valerianus),  a  Roman 
emperor,  and  elevated  to  that  high  dignity  from  being  a 
common  foldier  in  the  Roman  armies.  He  was  conquered 
in  battle  by  his  rival  Conftantine,  and  by  him  put  to  an  ig- 
nominious death.  He  was  avaricious,  licentious,  and  cruel, 
an  enemy  to  letters  and  the  arts,  but  a  good  general,  and 
gallant  foldier. 

LIEUTAUD  (Joseph),  an  eminent  phyfician,  born  at 
Aix  in  Provence.  He  became  a  member  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  in  1752,  and  was  appointed  fir  ft  phyfician  to  Louis 
XVI.  His  moft  celebrated  works  are  "  Anatomical  Eflays," 
"  Elements  of  Phyfiology,"  etc.  Some  of  his  difiertations, 
inferted  in  the  memoirs  of  the  Academy,  are  juftly  and  highly 
efteemed  ;  and  he  was  in  all  refpeclis  an  ornament  to  his  pro- 
feftion,  and  an  amiable  and  meritorious  character.  As  a 
writer,  he  was  forcible  and  perfpicuous;  as  a  pradtitioner, 
a  greater  obferver  of  nature  than  bigot  to  the  powers  of 
medicine. 

LIGARIUS  (Quintus),  lieutenant  to  Caius  Confidius, 
and  who  commanded  in  Afiica  as  proconlul,  behaved  fo  well 
in  his  employment,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  paf- 
(ionately  defired  him  for  their  perpetual  governor,  when  Con- 
fidius was  recalled.  Their  requeft  was  granted;  and  they 
continued  very  well  fatisfied  with  Ligarius's  government. 
They  would  have  fet  him  at  their  head,  when  they  took  up 
arms  in  the  beginning  of  the  civil  war  between  Caviar  and 
Pompey  ;  but,  as  he  was  deliious  of  returning  to  Rome,  he 
6  refulcd 
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refufed  to  concern  himfelf  with  public  affairs.  Ligarius 
generally  oppofed  Julius  Caefar,  who  neverthelefs  gave  him 
his  life/ after  the  defeat  of  Scipio,  and  of  the  other  captains, 
who  lighted  up  the  war  anew,  in  Africa,  in  favour  of  the 
caufe  which  Pompey  had  maintained.  But,  notwithstanding 
the  pardon,  Ligarius  continued  concealed  out  ot  Italy.  His 
friends,  particularly  Cicero,  employed  their  utmoft  endeavours 
in  order  to  obtain  Caefar's  leave  for  him  to  return  to  Ro  ; 
and  they  flattered  themfelves  with  the  hopes  of  fucceeduvr, 
when  Tubero  fet  himfelf  up  exprehly  for  the  accufer  of 
Ligarius.  It  was  then  that  Cicero  fpoke  in  favour  o^  Liga- 
rius that  admirable  oration,  which  changed,  in  a  very  lingular 
manner,  the  intentions  of  Julius  Caefar.  Ligarius  was  ab- 
iolutely  acquitted.  He  was  afterwards  one  of  the  accomplices 
with  Brutus  and  Caflius. 

L'.GER  (Lewis),  author  of  various  works  on  agriculture 
and  gardening,  was  boxn  at  Auxene  in  1658.  He  pubhfhed 
alfo  a  Paris  Guide. 

LIGHTFOOT  (John),  a  moft  learned  Englifh  divine, 
was  the  fon  of  a  divine,  and  born  on  the  29th  of  March, 
1602,  at  Stoke  upon  Trent,  in  Staffordshire.  After  having 
finished  his  fludies  at  a  fchool  on  Morton-green,  near  Con- 
gleton  in  Chefhire,  he  was  removed  in  161 7,  to  Cambridge, 
and  put  under  the  tuition  of  Mr.  William  Chappel,  then 
fellow  of  Chad's  College  there,  and  afterwards  biiliop  of 
Cork  in  Ireland  [y].  At  college  he  applied  himfelf  to 
eloquence,  and  fucceeded  fo  well  in  it  as  to  be  thought  the 
bell  orator  of  the  under-graduates  in  the  univerfity.  He  alfo 
made  an  extraordinary  proficiency  in  the  Latin  and  Greek  ; 
but  neglected  the  Hebrew,  and  even  loll  that  knowledge  he 
brought  of  it  from  fchool.  His  tafte  for  the  Orienu.1  lan- 
guages was  not  yet  excited  ;  and,  as  for  logic,  the  iludy  ot  it, 
as  managed  at  that  time  among  the  academics,  was  too 
quarrelfome  and  fierce  for  his  quiet  and  meek  diipolition. 

As  foon  as  he  had  taken  the  degree  of  B.  A.  he  left  the 
nniverlity,  and  became  afliflant  to  a  fchool  at  Repton,  in 
Derbylhire.  After  lie  had  fupplied  this  place  a  year  or  twu, 
he  entered  into  orders,  and  became  curate  of  Norton  under 
Hales,  in  Shropfhire.  This  curacy  gave  an  occafion  df 
awakening  his  genius  for  the  Hebrew  tongue.  Norton  lies 
near  Bellaport,  then  the  feat  of  Sir  Rowland  Cotton,  who 
was  his  conftant  hearer,  made  him  his  chaplain,  and  took 
him  into  his  houfc.  This  gentleman,  being  a  perfect  mailer 
of  the  Hebrew  language,  engaged  Lightfoot   in   that  itudy; 

[y]  He  was  a  very  eminent  tutor;    More,  John  Milton,  &c.  for  his  pupils, 
and,     befules^   Lightfoot,   had    Henry    Birch's  life  of  Milton. 

Y  3  who, 
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who,  by  converging  with  his  patron,  foon  became  fenfible,' 
that,  without  that  knowledge,  it  was  impofTible  to  attain  an 
accurate  underftanding  of  the  Scriptures.  He  therefore  applied 
bimfelf  to  it  with  extraordinary  vigour,  and,  in  a  little  time, 
made  a  great  progrefs  in  it;  and  his  patron  removing,  with 
his  family,  to  refide  in  London,  at  the  rcquefl  of  Sir  Alland 
Cotton,  his  uncle,  who  was  lord-mavor  of  that  city,  he 
followed  his  preceptor  thither.  But  he  did  not  flay  long 
there;  for,  having  a  mind  to  improve  himfelf  by  travelling 
abroad,  he  went  with  that  intention  down  into  Stafford/hire, 
to  take  leave  of  his  father  and  mother.  Palling  through  Stone 
in  that  countv,  lie  found  the  place  deflitute  of  a  minifler; 
and  the  preffiflg  inflances  of  the  parifhioners  prevailed  upon 
him  to  undertake  that  cure.  Hereupon,  laying  afide  his 
defign  of  going  abroad,  he  began  to  turn  his  .  thoughts 
upon  fettling  at  home.  During  his  refidence  at  Bailaport, 
he  had  fallen  into  the  acquaintance  of  a  gentlewoman  who 
was  daughter  of  William  Crompton,  of  Stone-park,  efq;  and 
now,  being  in  poffellion  of  that  living,  he  married  her  in 
1628.  But,  notwithftanding  this  fettlement,  his  unquench- 
able thirft  after  rabbinical  learning  would  not  iuffer  him  to 
continue  there.  Sion-college-library  at  London,  he  knew, 
was  well  flocked  with  books  of  that  kind.  He  therefore 
quitted  his  charge  at  Stone,  and  removed  with  his  family  to 
Hornfey,  near  the  city,  where  he  gave  the  public  a  notable 
fpecimen  of  his  advancement  in  thofe  fludies,  by  his  "  Erub- 
him?  or  Mifcellanies  Chriflian  and  Judaical,"  in  1629.  ^e 
was  now  only  27  years  of  age,  and  appears  to  have  been  well 
acquainted  with  the  Latin  and  the  Greek  fathers,  as  well  as 
the  ancient  heathen  writers.  Thefe  hrfl  fruits  of  his  fludies 
were  dedicated  to  Sir  Rowland  Cotton;  who,  in  1631,  pre^ 
fented  him  to  the  rectory  of  Afhley,  in  StafFordfhire. 

He  feemed  now  to  be  fixed  for  life ;  accordingly,  he  built 
a  fludy  in  the  garden,  to  be  out  of  the  noife  of  the  houfe  ;  and 
applied  himfelf  with  indefatigable  diligence  in  fearching  the 
Scriptures,  Thus  employed,  the  days  paffed  very  agieeably; 
and  he  continued  quiet  and  unmolefted  till  the  great  change, 
which  happened  in  the  public  affairs,  brought  him  into  a 
fhare  of  the  adminiilration  relating  to  the  church;  for  he 
was  nominated  a  member  of  the  memorable  affembly  of 
divines,  for  fettling  a  new  form  of  ecclefiailical  polity  This 
appointment  was  purely  the  effect  of  his  diflinguilhed  merit  [z] ; 
and  he  accepted  it  purely  with  a  view  to  ferve  hL  couhtiy  as 
far  as    lay   in    his    power.     The  non- refidence,  which  this 

[jf]  He  had  a  favourable  opinion  of  vernment,  as  appears  from  his  debates 
the  Preibyterian  form  of    church-go-    in  that  affembly, 

would 
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would  neceffarily  occafion,  apparently  induced  him  to  refign 
his  re&ory;  and,  having  obtained  the  prefentation  for  a 
younger  brother,  he  fet  out  for  London  in  1642.  He  had 
now  fatisfied  himfelf  in  clearing  up  many  of  the  abftrufeft 
paffages  in  the  Bible,  and  therein  had  provided  the  chiet 
materials,  as  well  as  formed  the  plan,  of  his  "  Harmony ;" 
and  an  opportunity  of  mfpecting  it  at  the  prefs  was,  no  doubt, 
an  additional  motive  for  his  going  to  the  capital ;  where  he 
had  not  been  long,  before  he  was  chofen  minifter  of  St. 
Bartholomew's,  behind  "the  Royal  Exchange.  The  affembly 
of  divines  meeting  in  1643,  OLir  ai1fhor  gave  his  attendance 
diligently  there,  and  made  a  diftinguifhed  figure  in  their 
debates;  where  he  ufed  great  freedom,  and  gave  fignal  proofs 
of  his  courage  as  well  as  learning,  in  oppofing  many  of  thofe 
tenets  which  the  divines  were  endeavouring  to  eftablifh.  His 
learning  recommended  him  to  the  parliament,  whofe  vifitors, 
having  ejected  Dr.  William  Spurftovv  from  the  mafterfhip  cf 
Catharine-hall  in  Cambridge,  put  Lightfoot  in  his  room 
this  year,  1653  ;  and  he  was  alio  prefented  to  the  living  of 
Much-Munden,  in  Hertford  (hire,  void  by  the  death  of  Dr. 
Samuel  Ward,  Margaret- profefibr  of  divinity  in  that  univer- 
sity, before  the  expiration  of  this  year.  Mean  while,  he  had 
his  turn  with  other  favourites  in  preaching  before  the  houfe 
of  commons,  moil:  of  which  fermons  were  printed;  and  in 
them  we  fee  him  warmly  preffing  the  fpeedy  fettlement  of  the 
church  in  the  Prefbyterian  form,  which  he  cordially  believed 
to  be  according  to  the  pattern  in  the  Mount.  He  was  all  the 
while  employed  in  preparing  and  publishing  the  feveral 
branches  of  his  "  Harmony,"  all  which  were  fo  many  ex- 
cellent lpecimens  of  the  ufetulnefs  of  human  learning  to  true 
religion,  and  he  met  with  great  difficulties  and  difcouragements 
of  that  work,  chiefly  from  that  antieruditional  fpirit,  which 
prevailed,  and  even  threatened  the  deftruftion  of  the  uni- 
verfities.  In  1655,  he  entered  upon  the  office  of  vice-chan- 
ceilor  of  Cambridge,  to  which  he  was  chofen  that  year, 
having  taken  the  degree  of  dodtor  of  divinity  in  1052.  He 
performed  all  the  regular  cxercifes  for  his  degree  with  great 
applaufe  [a],  and  executed  the  vice  chancellor's  office  with 
exemplary  diligence  and  fidelity;  and  particularly  at  the  com- 
mencement, fupplied  the  place  of  profeffor  of  divinity,  then 
undifpoied  of,  at  an  ac\  which  was  kept  for  a  doctor's  degree 

[a]  His  thefis  wasupon  this  queftion  :  It  was  his  opinion,  that,  after  the  clofing 

"  Polt  Canonem  Scripturse  confignatum  of   the  canon  of  Scripture,  there   was 

non  funt  novas  Revelationes  expeclan-  neither  prophecy,  miracles,  nor  extra- 

die."     He  has  written  much,  in   divers  ordinary  gifts,  in  the  church, 
parts  of  his  works,  upon  this  fubjecT:. 

Y4  in 
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in  that  profeflion  [e].  At  the  fame  time  he  was  engaged, 
with  others,  in  perfecting  the  Polyglott  Bible,  then  in  the 
prefs  ;  which  being  encouraged  by  Oliver  Cromwell,  the  pro- 
tector, became  another  fuhjccT:  of  great  joy  to  our  vice-chan- 
cellor, who  does  not  fpare  to  declare  it,  even  with  tranfport, 
in  his  fpeech  at  tiie  commencement.  He  alfo  takes  occafion 
to  comtr.iferate  the  opprefted  (late  of  the  clergy  of  the  church 
of  England,  and  to  extol  their  learning,  zeal,  and  confidence, 
in  God 

At  the  Reftoration,  he  offered  to  refign  the  mafterihip  of 
Catharine-hall  to  Dr.  Spuritow;  and,  upon  his  refufal,  a 
grant  of  it  was  made  to  a  fellow  of  fome  college  in  Cambridge, 
from  the  crown,  in  which  the  right  of  piefentation  lay.  But, 
as  what  Lightfoot  had  done  had  been  rather  in  compliance 
with  the  neceffity  of  the  times  than  from  any  zeal  or  fpiiit 
of  oppofition  to  the  king  and  government,  fo  upon  this 
occafion  he  was  not  without  friends.  Sheldon,  abp.  of  Can- 
terbury, readily  and  heartily  engaged  to  ferve  him,  though 
perlbnaily  unknown;  and,  having  prevailed  with  the  Jord- 
chancelior  to  flay  the  proceedings  in  his  office,  for  the  making 
out  his  competitor's  patent,  procured  him  a  confirmation  from 
the  crown,  both  of  the  place,  and  of  his  living.  Soon  after 
this,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  affiiiants  at  the  conference 
upon  the  liturgy,  which  was  held  in  the  beginning  of  1661, 
but  attended  only  once  or  twice ;  probably  difgufted  at  the 
heat  with  which  that  conference  was  managed.  However, 
he  lfuck  clofe  to  his  defign  of  perfecting  his  "  Harmony;'* 
and,  being  of  a  flrong  and  healthy  constitution,  which  was 
affifled  by  an  exa£l  temperance,  he  profecuted  his  Studies  with 
unabated  vigour  to  the  laft,  and  continued  to  publifh,  not- 
withstanding the  many  difficulties  he  met  with  from  the 
expence  of  it[c].  However,  not  long  before  he  died,  lome 
bookfellers  got  a  promife  from  him  to  collect  and  me- 
thodize his  works,  in  order  to  print  them  ;  but  the  execu- 
tion  was  prevented  by  his   death,  which  happened  Dec.   6, 

*675- 

As  to  his  learning  in  the  rabbinical  way,  he  was  excelled 

by  none,  and    had   few   equals;    infomuch,  that   foreigners, 

who  came  to  England  for  afliitance  in  their  rabbinical  fludies, 

[b]  The  queftions  were,  i.  "  Whe-  ventui-e  to  print  his  works,  and  that  he 

thcr  the  ftate  of  innocency  was  a  ftate  was  obliged   to  print   fome  of  them  at 

of  immortality  ?"     2.  '*  Whether  eter-  his  own  expence;"  and  Frederic  Miege, 

ralfife  is   promifed  in  the  Old  Teit:i-  in  a  letter,  informed  him,  "  that  there 

ment?"     Both  which  he  maintained  in  was  not  a  bookfeller  in  Germany,  who 

the  affirmative.  would  freely  undertake  the  impreffion 

fcj  In  a  letter  to    Bux'orf,  he  de-  of  his  Commentary  upon  the  firftEpiftle 

pbres,  "  that  he  could  fcarce  find  any  to  the  Corinthians."     See  thefe  letters 

bookfellers    in    England     who   wouhl  in  his  works,  vol.  III.  at  the  end. 

ufuaily 
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ufually  made  their  addrefTes  to  him,  as  one  of  the  raoft  emi- 
nent Scholars  therein.  Among  thefe  were  Frederic  Miege 
and  Theodore  Haak,  who  were  peculiarly  recommended  alio 
to  Dr.  Pocock,  with  whom  our  author  had  a  corre- 
fpondence :  as  alio  Dr.  Marfhal,  of  Lincoln-college,  in  Ox- 
ford ;  Samuel  Clarke,  keeper  of  the  Bodleian  library;  Dr. 
Bernard,  of  St.  John's;  and  the  famous  Buxtorf;  were  all 
correfpondents  of  his.  It  is  true,  he  is  charged  with  main- 
taining (orae  peculiar  opinions  [d]  ;  yet  thefe  are  fuch  as  are 
harmlefs ;  and  of  them  he  fays  himfelf  "  lnnocua,  ut  fpero, 
fenaper  proponens;"  and  it  is  certain,  that,  notwithstanding 
his  miftakes,  if  they  be  fuch,  he  is  in  general  the  moil  in- 
genious as  well  as  learned  of  our  Englifti  commentators,  and 
has  furnifhed  all  his  fucceffors  in  that  way  w'th  a  great  pan  of 
the  fubflance  of  what  we  find  in  their  remarks. 

The  doctor  was  twice  married ;  his  firft  wife,  already 
mentioned,  brought  him  four  fons  and  two  daughters.  His 
eldeft  fon,  John,  who  was  chaplain  to  Bryan  Walton,  bifhop 
of  Chefter,  died  foon  after  that  prelate.  His  fecond  was 
Anaftafius,  who  had  alio  thefe  additions  to  that  name,  Cot- 
tonus  Jackfonus,  in  memory  of  Sir  Rowland  Cotton  and  Sir 
John  Jackfon,  two  dear  friends  of  cur  author;  he  was  minilter 
of  Thund ridge,  in  Hertfordshire,  and  died  there,  leaving  one 
fon.  His  third  fon  was  Anaftafius  too,  but  without  any 
addition;  he  was  brought  up  to  trade  in  London.  His  fourth 
fon  was  Thomas,  who  died  young.  His  daughters  were  Joke 
and  Sarah,  the  former  of  whom  was  married  to  Mr.  John 
Duckfield,  rector  of  Afpeden,  in  Hertfordlhire,  into  whole 
hands  fell  the  doctor's  papers,  which  he  communicated  to 
Mr.  Strype.  The  other  married  Mr.  Coclough,  a  Stafford- 
ihire  gentleman.  This  lady  died  in  1656,  and  was  interred 
in  the  church  of  Munden,  in  Hertfordfhire.  The  doctor's 
fecond  wife  was  likewife  a  widow,  and  relict  of  Mr.  Auftin 
Brograve,  uncle  of  Sir  Thomas  Brograve,  Bart,  of  Hertford- 
lhire, a  gentleman  well  verfed  in  rabbinical  learning,  and  a 
particular  acquaintance  of  our  author.  He  had  no  iEue  by 
her.  She  alio  died  before  him,  and  was  buried  in  Munden 
church;  where  the  doctor  was  himfelf  likewife  intened  near 
both  his  wives. 

Dr.  Lightfoot's  works  were  collected  and  publifhed  firft 
in  1684,  in  two  volumes  folio.  The  fecond  edition  was 
printed    at    Amfterdam,    1686,  in  two  volumes   folio,  con- 

[d]  The  principal  of  thefe  are  per-  and  looting  related  not  to  discipline, 
haps  his  belief,  that  the  fmalleft  points  but  todoelrine.  Add  to  thefe,  his  mean 
in  the  Hebrew  text  were  of  divine  in-  opinion  of  the  Septuagint  vetfion;  and 
ilitution;  that  the  keys  were  given  10  Stiype  reckons  that  of  the  utter  re- 
Peter  alone,  excluuve  of  the  other  jedt.on  of  the  Jews, 
apoftles;  that  the  power    of   binding 

taining 
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taining  all  Lis  Latin  writings,  with  a  Latin  tranflation  of 
thofe  which  he  wrote  in  English.  At  the  end  of  both  thefe 
editions  there  is  a  lift  of  fuch  pieces  as  he  left  unfinifhed. 
It  is  the  chief  of  thefe,  in  Latin,  which  make  up  the  third 
volume,  added  to  the  former  two,  in  a  third  edition  of  his 
works,  by  John  Leufden,  at  Utrecht,  in  1609,  fol.  Thcv 
■were  communicated  by  Mr.  Strype,  who,  in  170c,  publifhed 
another  collection  of  thefe  papers,  under  the  title  of  "  Some 
genuine  Remains  of  the  late  pious  and  learned  Dr.  John 
Lightfoot." 

L1GNAC  (Joseph  Adrian  de)  was  born  at  Poitiers, 
of  a  noble  family.  He  publifhed  various  works,  particularly 
*' Letters  to  an  American  concerning  Buffon's  Natural  Hiftory," 
with  fome  metaphyseal  tradts. 

LILBURNE  (John),  a  remarkable  Englifh  enfhufiaft, 
was  defcended  from  an  ancient  family  in  the  countv  of  Dur- 
ham, where  his  father  was  poffeffed  of  a  handfome  eftatefE], 
efpecially  at  Thicknev-Purcharden,  the  feat  of  the  family, 
upon  which  he  redded,  and  had  this  fon,  who  was  born  in 
1618.  Being  a  younger  child,  he  was  defined  for  a  trade  ; 
and,  with  no  more  learning  than  was  requisite  in  that  way, 
was  put  apprentice,  at  twelve  years  of  age,  to  a  wholefale 
clothier  in  London,  of  the  puritanical  feft,  in  which  he  had 
been  bred.  This  was  early ;  but  the  youth  had  a  prompt 
genius,  and  a  forward  temper  above  his  years,  which  fhewed 
itfelf  confpicuoufly,  not  long  after,  in  a  complaint  to  the  city- 
chamberlain  of  his  mailer's  ill-ufage;  by  which,  having  ob- 
tained more  liberty,  he  purchafed  a  multitude  of  puritanical 
books,  and  fpent  feveral  days  in  a  week  hi  reading  them  ;  and 
became  at  length  fo  conlidcrable  among  his  party  as  to  be 
confulted  upon  the  boldeft  of  their  undertakings,  againft  the 
hierarchy,  while  an  apprentice. 

Thus  gifted,  he  could  not  think  of  following  his  trade; 
and,  in  1636,  being  introduced,  by  the  teacher  of  his  con- 
gregation, to  Dr  Baftwick,  then  a  ftar-chamber  prifoner  in 
the  Gatehoufe,  Baftwick  eafily  prevailed  with  him  to  carry 
a  piece,  he  had  lately  written  againft  the  bifhops,  to  Holland, 
and  get  it  printed  there.  Lilburne,  having  difpatched  the 
affair,  returned  to  England  in  a  few  months,  freighted  with 
.Baftwick's  "  Merry  Liturgy,"  as  it  was  called,  and  a  cargo 
of  other  pieces  of  a  fimilar  kind.     Thefe  he  difperfed  privately 

[e]  It  is  worth  notice,  that  he  was  when  the  trial  was  put  off  by  the 
the  laft  perfon  who  joined  iffue  in  the  judges ;  till  at  laft  it  was  ordered,  at 
ancient  cuftom  of  a  trial  by  battle.  It  the  king's  inftance,  by  parliament,  that 
was  with  one  Ralph  Auxton,  for  lands  a  bill  fhould  be  brought  in  to  takeaway 
of  the  v;.lue  of  200I.  per  aim.  The  that  trial,  in  1641.  Rufhwoith's  u  Col- 
two  chanpions  appeared  in  the  court,  lections,"  vol.1. 
armed  enp-a-pie,   with   fand-bags,  &c, 
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in  difguife,  till,  being  betrayed  by  bis  affociate,  a  fervant  of 
one  Wharton,  he  was  apprehended  ;  and,  after  examination 
before  the  council-board  and  high-commiffion  court,  to  whofe 
rules  he  refufed  to  conform,  he  was  found  guilty.of  printing 
and  publishing  feveral  feditious  books,  particularly  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Prynne's  "  News  from  ipfwich"  [f].  He  was  con- 
demned, Ftb.  1637.  to  be  vvhipt  at  the  cart's  tail  from  the 
Fleet-prifoti  to  Old  Palace-Yard,  Weftmirifter';  then  fetupon 
the  pillory  there  for  two  hours ;  afterwards  to  be  carried 
back  to  ^he  Fleet,  there  to  remain  till  he  conformed  to  the 
rules  of  the  court;  alfo  to  pay  a  fine  of  5C0I  to  the  king; 
and,  laftlv,  to  give  fecurity  for  his  good  behaviour.  He 
underwent  this  fentence  with  an  undifmayed  obilinacy,  utter- 
ing many  boid  fpeeches  at  the  cart's  tail  againft  the  tyranny 
of  the  bifhops,  and  tofhng  many  pamphlets  from  the  pillory, 
where,  after  the  ftar-chamber  then  fitting  had  ordered  him  to 
be  gagged,  he  ftamped  with  his  feet.  The  fpirit  he  {hewed 
upon  this  occafion  procured  him  the  nick-name  of  "  Free  born 
John"  among  the  friends  to  the  government,  and,  among  his 
own  partv,  the  title  of  Saint.  However,  he  was  loaded  with 
double  irons  on  his  arms  and  leg  ,  and  put  into  one  of  the 
baieft  wards;  yet,  being  Impeded  as  the  author  of  a  fire 
which  broke  but  near  that  ward,  he  was  removed  into  a 
betier,  at  the  earned,  folicitation  both  of  the  neighbours  and 
prifoners,  urged  thereto  from  the  confideration  ot  their  own 
iafetv ;  and,  by  this  removal  he  found  means  to  publifh  an- 
other piece  of  his  own  writing,  intituled  "  The  Chriftian 
Man's  Trial,"  in  4to,  the  fame  year. 

He  wrote  feveral  other  pampiilets,  before  the  long  par- 
liament granted  him  the  liberties  of  the  Fleet,  Nov.  1640. 
After  this  he  appeared,  May  3,  1641,  at  the  head  of  the  mob 
at  Wefhninfter,  clamouring  for  juftice  againft  the  earl  of 
Strafford  ;  and,  being  feized  and  arraigned  the  next  day,  at 
the  bar  of  the  houfe  of  lords,  for  an  affault  upon  colonel 
Lunsford,  the  governor  of  the  tower,  was  difmifTed.  The 
fame  day  a  vote  paffed  in  the  houfe  of  commons,  declaring 
the  fentence  of  the  Itar-charnber  illegal  and  tyiannical,  and 
that  he  ought  to  have  reparation  for  his  fufFenngs  and  lofics 
thereby  ;  but  nothing  was  done  towards  it  till  .a  decree  palfed 
in  the  houfe  of  lords  for  giving  him  two  thoufand  pounds, 
April  7,  1646,  out  of  the  eitates  of  lor,d  Cottington,  Sir 
Banks  Windebank,  and  James  Ingram,  warden  of  the  Fleet. 
Yet  neither  had  this  any  effect,  before  1648  ;  when,  upon  a 
petition  to  the  houfe  of  commons,  to  enlarge  the  fum,  and 

[r]  He  wis  Lilburne's  feUovv-fu''-  to  anfiver  interrogatories,  as  required 
feierin  the  ftar- clv.mber,  f.;r  refufing    by  tire  oaths  ex  officio.     Rufhworth. 
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change  the  fecurity,  as  infufficient,  he  obtained  an  ordinance 
for  3000I.  worth  of  the  delinquents'  lands,  to  be  fold  to  him 
at  twelve  years  purchafe;  and,  in  confequence  thereof,  a 
grant  for  fome  part  of  the  fequeftered  eftates  of  Sir  Henry 
Bellingham  and  Mr.  Bowes,  in  the  counties .  of  Durham 
or  Northumberland,  from  which  he  received  about  1400I; 
and  Cromwell,  foon  after  his  return  from  Ireland,  in  May, 
1650,  procured  him  a  grant  of  lands  for  the  remainder. 
This  extraordinary  delay  was  occafioned  entirely  by  him- 
felf. 

At  firfl  he  engaged  on  the  fide  of  the  parliament,  entered 
a  volunteer  in  their  army,  was  a  captain  of  foot  at  the  battle 
of  Edge-hill,  and  remarkably  diftinguilhed  himfelf  in  the 
engagement  at  Brentford ;  where,  being  taken  prifoner,  he 
was  exchanged  very  honourably  above  his  rank,  and  rewarded 
with  a  purfe  of  300I.  by  the  earl  of  EiTex.  Yet,  when  that 
general  began  to  prefs  the  Scots' covenant  upon  his  followers, 
Lilbnrne  quarrelled  with  him  ;  and,  by  Cromwell's  intercil, 
was  made  a  major  of  foot,  Oct.  1643,  in  the  new-railed  army 
tinder  the  earl  of  Mancheiler.  In  this  ftation  he  behaved  veiy 
well,  and  narrowly  elcaped  with  his  life  at  railing  the  fiege 
of  Newark  by  prince  Rupert;  but,  at  the  fame  time,  he 
quarrelled  with  his  colonel  (King),  and  accufed  him  of  feveral 
mifdemeanors  to  the  earl;  whereupon  the  earl  promoted  him 
to  be  lieutenant-colonel  to  his  own  regiment  of  dragoons,  May, 
1644.  This  poll  he  iultained  with  llgnal  bravery  at  the  battle 
of  Marfton-moor,  in  July;  yet  he  had,  before  that,  quarrel- 
led with  the  earl,  for  not  bringing  colonel  King  to  a  trial 
by  a  court-martial;  and,  upon  Cromwell's  accufmg  his  lord- 
ihip  to  the  houfe  of  commons,  Nov.  1644,  E'lburne  fwore 
heartily  before  the  committee  in  fupport  of  that  charge.  Nor 
did  he  reft  there;  for,  having  procured  an  impeachment  of 
high  crimes  and  mifdemeanors  to  be  exhibited  at  the  houfe  0* 
commons,  in  Augult  this  year,  againft  colonel  King,  which 
was  neglected,  hefirft  offered  a  petition  to  the  houfe,  in  1646, 
to  bring  the  colonel  to  his  trial  upon  that  charge;  and,  re- 
ceiving no  falisfaction,  call  fome  reflections  in  print  upon  the 
earl  of  Manchefler,  in  1646.  For  this  being  called  before  the 
houfe  of  lords,  where  that  nobleman  was  fpeaker,  he  not  only 
refufed  to  anfwer  the  interrogatories,  but  protefted  againft  their 
jurifdiction  over  him  in  the  prefent  cafe;  fo  that  he  was  firft 
committed  to  Newgate,  and  then  fent  to  the  tower.  Here- 
upon he  appealed  to  the  houfe  of  commons  ;  and,  upon  their 
deferring  to  take  his  cafe  into  confideration,  he  charged  that 
houfe,  in  print,  not  only  with  having  done  nothing  of  late 
years  for  the  general  good,  bur  alfo  with  having  made  many 
ordinances  notoriously  unjuil  and  oppreiiive.     The  impreifton 
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of  this  piece  being  feized,  he  printed  another  in  1647,  entitu- 
Ied,  **  The  Oppreffed  Man's  Opprefiion,"  declaring,  that 
the  prefent  parliament  ought  to  be  pulled  down,  and  a  new- 
one  called,  to  bring  them  to  a  ftricl  account,  as  the  only  means 
of  faving  the  laws  and  liberties  of  England  from  utter  de- 
ftruaion,  called,  "  The  Refulved  Man's  Refolution."  This 
not  availing,  he  applied  to  the  agitators  in  the  army;  and,  at 
length,  having  obtained  liberty  every  day  to  go,  without  his 
keeper,  to  attend  the  committee  appointed  about  his  bufinefs, 
and  to  return  every  night  to  the  Tower,  he  made  ufe  of  that 
liberty  to  engage  in  fome  feditious  practices.  For  this  he  was 
re-committed  to  the  Tower,  and  ordered  to  be  tried;  but, 
upon  the  parliament's  apprehenfions  from  the  Cavaliers,  on 
prince  Charles's  appearing  with  a  fleet  in  the  Downs,-4ie 
procured  a  petition,  figned  by  feven  or  eight  thoufand  perfons, 
to  be  prefented  to  the  houfe. 

Upon  this,  an  order  was  made  to  difcharge  him  from 
imprifonment  [g],  and  to  make  him  fatisfacYiqn  for  his 
iufferings,  Aug.  1648.  This  was  not  compaffed,  however, 
without  a  feries  of  conflicts  and  quarrels  with  Cromwell; 
who,  returning  from  Ireland  in  May  1650,  and,  finding 
Lilburne  in  a  peaceable  difpofition  wrIth  regard  to  the  par- 
liament, procured  him  the  remainder  of  his  grant  for  repara- 
tions above  mentioned.  This  was  gratefully  acknowledged 
by  his  antagoniit,  who  however  did  not  continue  long  in 
his  peaceable  difpofition;  for,  having  undertaken  a  difpute  in 
law,  in  which  his  uncle  George  Lilburne  happened  to  b« 
engaged,  he  petitioned  the  parliament,  on  that  occafion,  with, 
his  ufual  boldnefs  in  1651;  and  this  affembly  gave  a  judge- 
ment for  fining  him  in  the  fum  of  7000I.  to  the  flate,  and 
banifhing  him  the  kingdom.  Upon  this,  before  the  act, 
which  paffed  Jan.  30,  1651-2,  for  the  execution  of  that  judge- 
ment, he  croffed  the  water  to  Amfterdam;  where,  having 
printed  an  apology  for  himfelf,  he  lent  a  copy  of  it,  with  a 
letter  to  Cromwell,  charging  him  as  the  principal  promoter  of 
the  act  of  his  baniihment.  He  had  alfo  feveral  conferences 
with  fome  of  the  royalifts,  to  whom  he  engaged  to  reftore 
Charles  II,  by  his  intereft  with  the  people,  requiring  no 
more  than  io,oool.  to  compafs  it ;  but  little  heed  was  paid  to 

[c]  See  the  trial,  which  was  printed  law,  as  well  as  fact.     In  the  fame  print, 

by  him  under  the  name  of  "  Theodorus  over  his  head,    appear    the  two  faces 

Verax,"  to  which  he  prefixed,  by  way  of  a  medal,  upon  one  of  which   were 

of  triumph,  a  print  of  himfelf  at  full  inferibed  the  names  of  the  jury,  and 

length,  Handing  at  the  bar  with  Coke's  on  the  other  thefe  words :  "  John  Lil- 

Inftitutes  in  his  hand,  the  book  that  he  bnrne  fav^d  by  the  power  of  the  Lord, 

made    ufe  of    to   prove   that  flattering  and  the  integrity  of  his  jury,  who  are 

doctrine  which  he  applied,  wivhfmgular  judges  of  law  as  well  as  fact,  Oilober 

addret;,  to  the  jury,  that  in  them  atone  j6,  $649." 
was  inherent  the  judicial  power  of  the 

th<? 
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the  propofal,  manifeftly  the  effect,  of  chagrin  againfl  Crom- 
well, as  well  as  an  ill-grounded  enthufiaftic  confidence.  So 
that  he  remained  in  exile,  without  hopes  of  re-vifiting  Eng- 
land, till  the  di Ablution  of  the  long  parliament;  upon  which, 
not  being  able  to  obtain  a  pafs,  he  returned  without  one, 
June  1657  ;  for  which,  being  feized  and  tried  at  the  Old- 
Bailey,  he  was  a  fecond  time  acquitted  by  his  jury.  Crom- 
well, jncenfed  by  this  contempt  of  his  power,  which  was 
now  become  defpotic,  had  him  carried  to  Portfmouth,  in 
order  for  tranfportation  ;  but  the  tyrant's  wrath  was  averted, 
probably,  by  Lilburne's  brother  Robert,  one  of  his  major- 
generals,  upon  whofe  bail  for  his  behaviour  he  was  fufTered 
to  return.  After  this,  he  fettled  at  Eltbam,  in  Kent;  where 
lie  palled  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  perfect,  tranquillity, 
equally  undifturbed  and  undifturbing  his  triumphant  competitor. 
In  this  temper  he  joined  the  Quakers,  and  preached  among 
that  feci  in  and  about  Eltham  till  his  death,  which  happened 
in  that  town,  Aug.  29,  1657,  in  his  49th  year.  He  was 
interred  in  the  then  new  burial-place  in  Moorfields,  near  the 
place  now  called  Old- Bedlam  ;  four  thoufand  perfons  attending 
his  burial. 

Wood  gives  him  the  following  juft  character:  "  That  he 
was,  from  his  youth,  much  addicted  to  contention,  novelties, 
oppofition  of  government,  and  to  violent  and  bitter  ex- 
pteiiions  ;  that,  growing  up,  he  became  for  a  time  the  idol 
of  the  factious  people,  being  naturally  a  great  trouble-world 
in  all  the  variety  of  governments;  that  he  grew  to  be  a  hodge- 
podge of  religion,  the  chief  ring-leader  of  the  levellers,  a 
great  propofal- maker,  and  a  modeller  of  ftate,  and  publifher 
of  feveral  feditious  pamphlets,  and  of  fo  quarrelfome  a  dif- 
pofition,  that  it  was  appoiitely  faid  of  him,  '  that,  if  there 
was  none  living  but  he,  John  would  be  againft  i.ilbuine, 
and  Lilburne  againfl  John.'  Lord  Clarendon  having  ob- 
ferved,  '  that  he  was  a  perfon  of  much  more  coiifiderable 
importance  than  major  Wik'man,  and  that  Cromwell  found 
it  absolutely  necefTary  to  his  own  dignity  effectually  to  crulh 
him,'  concludes  his  account  of  him  in  thefe  terms:  'This 
inftance  of  a  perfon,  not  otherwife  confiderable,  is  thought 
pertinent  to  be  inferted,  as  an  evidence  of  the  temper  of  the 
nation;  and  how  far  the  fpirits  at  that  time  (in  1653)  were 
from  paying  a  fubmiffion  to  that  power,  when  nobody  had 
the  courage  to  lift  up  their  hands  againft  it." 

LlLIbNTAL  (Mighael),  a  Pruffian,  and  profeffor  at 
Konigfberg.  He  was  the  author  of  many  ingenious  works,, 
and  of  fon  e  valuable  differtations,  which  are  found  in  the 
memoirs  of  the  Academy  at  Berlin, 

LIL- 
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L1LLO  (George),  an  excellent  dramatic  writer,  was  by 
profeffion  a  jeweller,  and  was  born  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Moorgate  in  London,  Feb.  4,  1693,  where  he  purfued  his 
occupation  for  many  years  with  the  fafteft  and  moft  un- 
blemilhcd  characler.  He  was  bred  up  in  the  principles  of 
the  Protectant  DifTenters;  but,  let  his  religious  tenets  have 
been  what  they  would,  he  would  have  been  an  honour  to  any 
feci:.  He  was  ftrongly  attached  to  the  Mufes,  yet  feemed  to 
have  laid  it  clown  as  a  maxim,  that  the  devotion  paid  to  them 
ought  always  to  tend  to  the  promotion  of  virtue,  morality, 
and  religion-  In  purfuance  of  this  aim,  Lillo  was  happy 
in  the  choice  of  his  fubjects,  and  mewed  great  power  of 
affecting  the  heart,  by  working  up  the  pafiions  to  fuch  a 
height  as  to  render  the  diftreffes  of  common  and  domeflic 
life  equally  intereiting  to  the  audiences  as  that  of  kings  and 
heroes,  and  the  ruin  brought  on  private  families  by  an  in- 
dulgence of  avarice,  luit,  &c.  as  the  havocfc  made  in  Hates 
and  empires  by  ambition,  cruelty,  or  tyranny.  His  "  George 
Barnwell,"  "  Fatal  Curiofity,"  and  "  Arden  of  Feverfham," 
are  all  planned  on  common  and  well-known  (lories ;  yet  they 
have  perhaps  more  frequently  drawn  tears  from  an  audience 
than  the  more  pompous  tragedies  of  "  Alexander  the  Great,'* 
"  All  for  Love,"  &c.  particularly  the  firft  of  them,  which 
being  founded  on  a  well-known  old  ballad,  many  of  the 
critics  of  that  time,  who  went  to  the  firft  reprefentation  of  it, 
formed  fo  contemptible  an  idea  of  the  piece  in  their  expecta- 
tions, that  they  purchafed  the  ballad,  fome  thoufands  of 
which  were  ufed  in  one  day  on  this  account,  in  order  to  draw 
comparifons  between  that  and  the  play.  But  the  met  it  of 
the  play  foon  got  the  better  of  this  contempt,  and  prefented 
them  with  fcenes  written  fo  truly  to  the  heart,  that  they  were 
compelled  to  fubferibe  to  the  power,  and  drop  their  ballads 
to  take  up  their  handkerchiefs. 

Lillo,  as  has  been  already  obferved,  was  happy  in  the  choice 
of  his  fubjects;  his  conduct  in  the  management  of  them  is 
no  lefs  meritorious,  and  his  pathos  very  great.  If  there  is 
any  fault  to  be  objected  to  his  writings,  it  is  that  fometimes 
he  affects  an  elevation  of  ftyle  fomewhat  above  the  simplicity 
of  his  fubjedt,  and  the  fuppofed  rank  of  his  characters ;  but 
the  cuftom  of  tragedy  will  Itand  in  fome  degree  of  excufe  for 
this  ;  and  a  ftill  better  argument  perhaps  may  be  admitted 
in  vindication,  not  only  of  our  author,  but  of  other  writers 
in  the  like  predicament,  wmich  is,  that  even  nature  itfelf  will 
juftify  this  conduct,  iince  we  rind  even  the  moft  humble 
characters  in  real  life,  when  under  peculiar  circumftances  of 
diitrefs,  or  actuated  by  the  influence  of  any  violent  paflions, 
will  at  times  be  elevated  to  an  aptnefs  of  exprelnon  and  power 
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of  language,  not  only  greatly  fuperior  to  themfelves,  but 
even  to  the  general  language  of  converfation  of  perfons  of 
much  higher  rank  in  life,  and  of  minds  more  perfectly 
cultivated. 

In  the  prologue  to  "  Elmerick,"  which  was  not  afted  till 
after  the  author's  death,  it  is  faid,  that,  when  he  wrore  that 
play,  he  "  was  depreffed  by  want,"  and  afflicted  by  difeafe; 
but,  in  the  former  particular  there,  appears  to  be  evidently  a 
miftake,  as  he  died  poffelTed  of  an  eftate  of  6ol.  a  year,  befides 
other  effects  to  a  confiderable  value.  The  late  editor  of  his 
works  (Mr.  T.  Davies),  in  two  volumes,  12 mo.  1775, 
relates  the  following  ftory,  which,  however,  we  cannot 
think  adapted  to  convey  any  favourable  impreffion  of  the 
perfon  of  whom  it  is  told:  u  Towards  the  latter  pait  of  his 
life,  Mr.  Lillo,  whether  from  judgement  or  humour,  de- 
termined to  put  the  iincerity  of  his  friends,  who  profeffed 
a  very  high  regard  for  him,  to  a  trial.  In  order  to  carry  on 
this  defign,  he  put  in  practice  an  odd  kind  of  ftratagem: 
he  afked  one  of  his  intimate  acquaintance  to  lend  him  a  con- 
fiderable fum  of  money,  and  for  this  he  declared  he  would 
give  no  bond,  nor  any  other  fecurity,  except  a  note  of  hand  ;  the 
perfon  to  whom  he  applied,  not  liking  the  terms,  civilly 
refufed  him. 

"  Soon  after,  Lillo  met  his  nephew-,  Mi.  Underwood, 
with  whom  he  had  been  at  variance  fome  time.  He  put  the 
fame  queflion  to  him,  deli  ring  him  to  lend  him  money  upon 
the  fame  terms.  His  nephew,  either  from  a  fagacious  appre- 
henfion  of  his  uncle's  real  intention,  or  from  generohty  of 
ipirit,  immediately  offered  to  comply  with  his  requeft.  Lillo 
was  fo  well  pleafed  with  this  ready  compliance  of  Mr.  Under- 
wood, that  he  immediately  declared  that  he  was  fully  fatisfied 
with  the  love  and  regard  that  his  nephew  bore  him  ;  he  was 
convinced  that  his  friendfhip  was  entirely  difinterefted;  and 
affured  him,  that  he  Ihould  reap  the  benefit  fuch  generous 
behaviour  deferved.  hi  confequence  of  this  promife,  he  be- 
queathed him  the  bulk  of  his  fortune." 

The  fame  writer  fays,  that  Lillo  in  his  perfon  was  lufty, 
but  not  tall,  of  a  pleating  afpect,  though  unhappily  deprived 
of  the  fight  of  one  eye. 

Lillo  died  Sept.  3,  1739*  in  the  47th  year  of  his  age; 
and,  a  few  months  atter  his  death,  Henry  Fielding  printed  the 
following  character  of  him  in  "  The  Champion  :"  "  He  had 
a  perfect  knowledge  of  human  nature,  though  his  contempt 
of  all  bafe  means  of  application,  which  are  the  neceflary  fteps 
to  great  acquaintance,  reftrained  his  converfation  within 
narrow  bounds.  He  had  the  fpirit  of  an  old  Roman,  joined 
to  the  innocence  of  a  primitive  Cnriftian :  he  was  content 
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with  his  little  ftate  of  life,  in  which  his  excellent  temper  of 
mind  gave  him  an  happinefs  beyond  the  power  of  riches  ;  and 
it  was  neceflary  for  his  friends  to  have  a  (harp  inilght  into 
his  want  of  their  fervices,  as  well  as  good  inclination  or 
abilities  to  ferve  him.  In  fhort,  he  was  one  of  the  belt 
of  men,  and  thole  who  knew  hirri  bed  will  molt  regret  his 
Jofs." 

LILLY  (William),  a  famous  En^lilTi  aftrologer,  was 
born  at  Leiceilerfhire  in  1602,  and  was  put  to  ichool  at 
Afhby-ce-la-Zouch,  in  the  fame  county;  but,  his  father: 
not, being  in  circumstances  to  give  him  a  liberal  education, 
after  having  learnt  writing  and  arithmetic,  he  was  obliged' 
to  quit  the  fchool.  Upon  this,  being  of  a  forward  f  jmper, 
and  endued  with  lhrewd  wit,  he  refolved  to  pufh  his  fortune 
in  London,  where  he  arrived  in  1620 ;  and,  for  a  prefent 
fupport,  articled  himfelf  as  a  fervant  to  a  mantua-maker,  in 
the  parifh  of  St.  Clement  Danes.  But  he  got  a  ftep  higher 
in  1614,  m  tne  fervice  of  a  matter  of  the  falters'  company  in 
the  Strand;  who,  not  being  able  to  write,  employed  him 
(among  ether  domeitic  offices)  as  his  book-keeper.  He  had 
not  been  above  three  years  in  this  place,  when,  his  mafter 
dying,  he  addrelTed  and  married  his  miltrefs,  with  a  fortune 
of  ioool.  As  this  match  made  him  his  own  mafter,  he  gave 
way  to  his  genius,  in  frequenting  fermons  and  lectures  among 
the  Puritans.  In  1632,  he  turned  his  mind  to  the  baft,  part 
of  aftrology  ;  and  applied  to  one  Evans,  a  debauched  Welfli 
parfon,  who,  after  pradtifing  that  craft  many  years  in  Lei- 
cefterfhirc,  had  come  to  London,  and,  at  this  time,  refided 
in  Gunpowder-alley.  Here  Lilly  became  his  pupil,  and 
made  fuch  a  quick  progrefs,  that  he  underftood  how  "  to  fet 
a  figure"  perfectly  in  feven  or  eight  weeks;  and,  continuing 
his  application  with  the  utmoft  afliduity,  gave  the  public 
a  fpecimen  of  his  attainments  and  fk'll  therein,  in  an  intimation 
that  the  king  had  chofen  an  unlucky  horofcope  for  the  Coro- 
nation in  Scotland,   1633. 

In  1634,  having  got  into  his  hands  a  manufcript,  with  fome 
alterations  of  the  "  Ars  Notoria"  of  Cornelius  Agrippa,  he 
drank  the  doflrine  of  the  magical  circle,  and  the  invocation 
of  fpirits,  with  unquenchable  greedinefs;  and  became  fo  much 
intoxicated,  as  not  only  to  make  ufe  of  a  form  of  prayer 
prefcribed  therein  to  the  angel  Salmonaeus,  and  to  fancy 
himfelf  a  favourite  of  great  power  and  intereft  with  that 
uncreated  phantom,  but  even  to  claim  a  knowledge  of,  and  a 
familiar  acquaintance  with,  the  particular  gUardian-angels  of 
England,  by  name  Salmael  and  Malchidael.  After  which, 
he  treated  the  myftery  of  recovering  Itolen  goods,  8cc.  with 
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great  contempt,  claiming  a  fupernatural  fight,  and  the  gift  of 
prophetical  predictions  ;  all  which  he  knew  well  how  to  turn 
to  good  advantage.  He  was  prefently  grown  into  fo  much 
fame,  that,  when  one  Ramfay,  the  king's  clock  maker,  being 
informed  that  there  was  a  great  treafure  buried  in  the  cloifter 
of  Weftminfter-abbey,  obtained  the  dean's  (Dr,  Williams, 
bilhop  of  Lincoln)  leave  to  fearch  for  it  with  the  divining 
or  Mofaical  rods,  he  applied  to  Lilly  for  his  affifiance. 
Lilly,  with  one  Scot,  who  pretended  to  the  ufe  of  the  faid 
rods,  attended  by  Ramfay  and  above  thirty  perfons  more, 
went  into  the  cliofter  by  night,  and,  obferving  the  rods  ^to 
tumble  over  one  another  on  the  Weft  fide  of  the  cloifter, 
concluded  the  treafure  lay  hid  under  that  fpot ;  but,  the  ground 
being  dug  to  the  dep'.h  ofLfix  feet,  and  nothing  found  but  a 
coffin,  which  they  found  not  heavy  enough  for  their  purpofe, 
they  proceeded,  without  opening  it,  into  the  abbev.  Here 
they  were  alarmed  by  a  ftorm,  which  fuddenly  rofe,  and 
increafed  to  fuch  a  height,  that  they  were  afraid  the  Weft 
end  of  the  church  would  have  been  blown  down  upon  them  ; 
the  rods  moved  not  at  all ;  the  candles  and  torches,  all  but 
one,  were  extinguifhed,  or  burned  very  dimly.  Scot  was 
amazed,  looked  pale,  and  knew  not  what  to  think  or  do ; 
until  Lilly  gave  directions  to  difmifs  the  daemons,  which 
when  done,  all  was  quiet  again,  and  each  man  returned 
home.  However,  that  method  of  divination  was  never  after 
iifed  by  our  conjurer,  though  he  was  cunning  enough  to 
afcribe  the  mifcarriage,  not  to  any  defect  in  the  art  itfelf,  but 
to  the  number  of  people  who  were  prefent  at  the  operation, 
and  derided  it ;  fhrewdly  laying  it  down  for  a  rule,  that 
fecrecy  and  intelligent  operators,  with  a  ftrong  confidence  and 
knowledge  of  what  they  are  doing,  are  neceffary  requifites  to 
fucceed  in  this  work. 

Mean  while,  he  had  buried  his  firft  wife,  purchafed  a 
moiety  of  thirteen  houfes  in  the  Strand,  and  married  a  fecond 
wife,  who,  joining  to  an  extravagant  temper  a  termagant 
fpirit,  which  he  could  not  lay,  made  him  unhappy,  and 
greatly  reduced  his  circumftances.  With  this  comfortable 
yokemate  he  removed,  1111637,  to  Horfiiam  in  Surrey,  where 
he  continued  till  Sept.  164 1  ;  when,  feeing  a  profpect  of 
fiiliing  in  troubled  waters,  he  returned  to  London.  Here 
having  purchafed  feveral  curious  books  in  this  art,  which  were 
found  in  pulling  down  the  houfe  of  another  aftrologer,  he 
perufed  them  with  inceffant  diligence,  finding  out  fecrets 
contained  in  them,  which  were  written  in  an  imperfect  Greek 
character;  and,  in  1644,  published  his  "  Merlinus  Anglicus 
Junior,"  and  feveral  other  aftrological  books.  Jble  had 
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contracted  an  intimacy,  the  preceding  year,  with  Bulflrode 
Whitelocke,  efq.  who  was  afterwards  his  friend  and  patron; 
and,  in  1645,  devoted  himfelf  entirely  to  the  interefts  of  the 
parliament,  after  the  battle  of  Nafeby,  though  he  had  before 
rather  inclined  to  the  king's  party.  In  1647,  uPon  tne 
breaking  out  of  the  quarrel  between  the  parliament  and  army, 
whofe  head  quartets  were  at  Windfor,  he  was  fent  for, -to- 
gether with  Booker,  another  aftrologer,  by  Fairfax,  the  gene- 
ral, who  addrefled  them  in  thefe  terms :  "  That  God  had 
bleffed  the  army  with  many  fignal  victories,  and  yet  their 
work  was  not  finimed;  that  he  hoped  God  would  go  along 
with  them,  until  this  work  was  done;  that  they  fought  not 
themfelves,  but  the  welfare  and  tranquillity  of  the  good 
people,  and  the  whole  nation;  and,  for  that  end,  were  re- 
folved  to  facrifice  both  their  own  lives  and  fortunes;  that  he 
hoped  the  art,  which  they  (Lilly  and  Booker)  fludied,  was 
lawful  and  agreeable  to  God's  word  ;  that  he  underflood  it 
not,  but  did  not  doubt  they  both  feared  God,  and  therefore 
had  a  good  opinion  of  them."  To  this  fpeech  Lilly  returned 
the  following  anfwer:  "  My  lord,  I  am  glad  to  fee  vou  here 
at  this  time:  certainly  both  the  people  of  God,  and  all  others 
of  this  nation,  are  very  fenfible  of  God's  mercy,  love,  and 
favour  unto  them,  in  directing  the  parliament  to  nominate 
and  elect  you  general  of  their  armies,  a  perfon  fo  religious, 
fo  valiant.  The  feveral  unexpected  victories  obtained  under 
your  excellency's  conduct  will  eternize  the  fame  unto  all 
pofterity.  We  are  confident  of  God's  going  along  with  you 
and  your  army,  until  the  great  work,  for  which  he  ordained 
you  both,  is  fully  perfected;  which  we  hope  will  be  the 
conquering  and  fubverfion  c*f  yours  and  the  parliament's 
enemies  ;  and  then  a  quiet  fettlement,  and  firm  peace  over  all 
the  nation,  unto  God's  glory,  and  full  fatisfaction  of  tender 
confciences.  Sir,  as  for  ourfelves,  we  truft  in  God,  and,  as 
Chriftians,  believe  in  him ;  we  do  not  ftudy  any  art,  but 
what  is  lawful  and  confonant  to  the  fcriptures,  fathers,  and 
antiquity!  which  we  humbly  defire  you  to  believe." 

This  audience,  in  November,  feen;s  to  have  been  occafioned 
by  a  fufpieion  of  his  attachment  to  the  Royal  party,  which 
he  had  given  fome  room  for,  by  receiving  an  application 
from  the  king,  then  in  cuftody  of  the  army  at  Hampton- 
court;  for,  in  Augull  preceding,  when  his  majefty  had 
framed  thoughts  of  efcaping  from  the  ibldiery,  and  obfcuring 
himfelf  fomewhere  near  the  city,  he  fent,  as  Lilly  tells  us, 
Mrs.  Whorwood,  to  know  in  what  quarter  of  the  nation 
he  might  be  fafely  concealed,  till  be  thought  proper  to  difcover 
Jiimfeif.     Lilly,  having  erected  a  figure,  faid,  the  king  might 
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be  fafely  concealed  in  fome  part  of  EiTex  about  twenty  miles 
from  London,  where  the  lady  happened  to  have  a  houfe  fit 
for  his  majeily's  reception,  and  went  away  next  morning 
to  acquaint  him  with  it.  But  the  king  was  gone  away  in  the 
night  Wefiwatd,  and  furrendered  himfelf  at  length  to  Ham- 
mond, in  the  Iile  of  Wight;  and  thus  the  project  was 
rendered  abortive.  However,  he  was  again  applied  to  by 
the  fame  lady,  in  1648,  for  the  fame  purpole,  while  the  king 
was  at  Carifbrook-caftle ;  whence  having  laid  a  defign  to 
efcape  by  fa  wing  the  iron  bars  of  his  chamber-window,  lady 
Whorwood  came  to  our  author,  and  acquainted  him  with 
it.  Lilly  procured  a  proper  faw,  made  by  one  Farmor,  an 
ingenious  lockfmith,  in  Bow-lane,  Cheapiide,  and  furnithed 
her  with  aqua-fortis  behdes ;  by  which  means  his  majefty 
did  the  bufinefs,  and  was  out  with  his  body,  till  he  came  to 
his  breaft,  when  his  heart  failing,  he  proceeded  no  farther. 
About  September,  the  fame  lady  came  a  third  time  to  Lilly, 
on  the  fame  errand.  The  parliament-commiffioners  were 
now  appointed  to  treat  with  his  majefty;  upon  which,  our 
aftrologer,  after  perufing  his  figure,  told  the  lady  the  com- 
mifnoners  would  be  there  fuch  a  day,  elected  the  day  and 
hour  when  to  receive  them,  and  directed,  as  fpon  as  the 
proportions  were  read,  to  fign  them,  and  make  hafte  with 
all  fpeed  to  come  up  with  the  commiffioners  to  London,  the 
army  being  then  far  diftant  from  London,  and  the  city  enraged 
ftoutly  againft  them.  The  king  promifed  he  would  do  fo,  but 
was  diverted  from  it  by  lord  Say. 

All  this  while  our  aftrologer  continued  true  to  his  own 
intereft,  by  ferving  that  of  the  parliament  party,  from  whom 
he  received  this  year,  1648,  fifty  pounds  in  calh,  and  an 
order  from  the  council  of  ftate  for  a  penfion  of  iool.  per  ann. 
which  was  granted  to  him  for  furniihing  them  with  a  perfect 
knowledge  of  the  chiefeit  concernments  of  France.  This  he 
obtained  by  means  of  a  fecular  prieft,  with  whom  he  had 
been  formerly  acquainted,  and  who  now  was  confeiTor  to  one 
of  the  French  fecretaries :  he  received  the  penfion  two  years, 
when  he  thflew  it  up,  with  the  employment,  in  difgufi:  on  fome 
account  or  other.  Mean  while,  he  read  public  lectures  upon 
aftrology,  in  1648  and  1649,  f°r  tne  improvement  of  young 
iludents  in  that  art ;  and,  in  Ihort,  plied  his  bufinefs  fo  well, 
that  we  find  him,  in  1651  and  1652,  laying  out  near  2CO0I. 
for  lands  and  a  houfe  at  Horfliam.  During  the  fiege  of 
Colchefter,  he  and  Booker  were  fent  for  thither,  to  encourage 
the  foldiers,  which  they  did  by  affuring  them  that  the  town 
would  foon  be  taken,  which  proved  true  in  the  event. 
Having,  in  1650,  wrote  publicly  that  the  parliament  Ihould 
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not  continue,  but  a  new  government  arife,  agreeably  thereto, 
in  the  almanack  for  1653,  he  afferted,  that  the  parliament 
flood  upon  a  ticklifh  foundation,  and  that  the  commonalty 
and  foldiery  would  join  together  againft  them.  Hereupon  he 
was  now  called  before  the  committee  of  plundered  minifters  ; 
but,  receiving  notice  thereof  before  the  arrival  of  the  meiTenger, 
he  applied  to  fpeaker  Lenthal,  always  his  friend,  who  pointed 
out  the  offenfive  pafTages.  He  immediately  altered  them ; 
attended  the  committee  next  morning  with  fix  copies  printed, 
which  fix  alone  he  acknowledged  to  be  his ;  and,  by  that 
means,  came  off  with  only  being  detained  thirteen  days  in 
cuftody  of  the  ferjeant  at  arms.  This  yrear  he  was  engaged 
in  a  difpute  with  Mr.  Thomas  Gataker;  and,  before  the 
expiration  of  the  year,  he  loft  his  fecond  wife,  for  which  he 
Ihed  no  tears,  but  fang  Gloria  Patri,  &c.  and  married  a  third 
in  Odlober  following.  In  1655,  he  was  indicted  at  Hicks's 
hall,  forgiving  judgement  upon  ftolen  goods,  but  acquitted  : 
and,  in  1659,  he  received,  from  the  king  of  Sweden,  aprefent 
of  a  gold  chain  and  medal,  worth  above  50I.  on  account  of 
his  having  mentioned  that  monarch  with  great  refpect  in  his 
almanacks  of  1657  anc^  1^)5^' 

After  the  Reftoration,  in  1660,  being  taken  into  cuftody, 
and  examined  by  a  committee  of  the  houfe  of  commons, 
touching  the  execution  of  Charles  I,  he  declared,  that  Robert 
Spavin,  then  fecetary  to  Cromwell,  dining  with  him  foon 
after  the  fact,  allured  him  it  was  done  by  cornet  Joyce.  This 
year,  hefued  out  his  pardon  under  the  broad-feal  of  England, 
and  continued  in  London  till  1965;  when,  upon  the  raging 
of  the  plague  there,  he  retired  to  his  eftate  at  Horfham.  Here 
he  applied  himfelf  to  the  ftudy  of  phyfic,  having,  by  means 
of  his  friend  Elias  Afhmole,  procured  from  archbifhop  Shel- 
don a  licence  to  pracfife  it;  and,  061.  1670,  he  exercifed 
both  the  faculties  of  phyfic  and  aftrology,  till  his  death,  which 
was  occafioned  by  a  dead  pal fy,  in  168 1,  at  Horfham.  He 
was  interred  in  the  chancel  of  the  church  at  Walton,  and  a 
black  marble  ftone,  with  a  Latin  infcription,  was  placed  over 
his  grave  foon  after  by  Mr.  Afhmole,  at  whofe  requeft  alfo 
Dr.  Smalridge,  bifhop  of  Briftol,  then  a  fcholar  at  Weflminfter- 
fchool,  wrote  a  Latin  and  Englifh  elegy  on  his  death,  which 
are  annexed  to  the  hiftory  of  our  author's  life  and  times,  from 
which  this  memoir  is  extracted. 

Lilly,  a  little  before  his  death,  adopted  one  Henry  Coley, 
a  tailor,  for  his  fon,  by  the  name  of  Merlin  Junior,  and 
made  him  a  prefent  of  the  imprefTion  of  his  almanack, 
which  had  been  printed  fix  and  thirty  years  fuccefhvely ; 
but  he  bequeathed  his  eftate  at  Horfham  to  one  of  the  fons 
of   his    friend    and   patron    Bulftrode   Whitelock;    and  his 
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magical  utenfils  came  all  into  the  bands  of  Dr.  Cauftn, 
his  iucceffor,  of  famous  memory.  See  a  lift  of  his  books 
below  [h]. 

LILY  (William),  an  Englifh  grammarian,  was  born 
at  Oldham,  in  Hampihire,  about  1466.  After  a  good 
foundation  of  fchool-learning,  he  was  fent  to  Magdalen- 
college,  Oxford,  and  admitted  a  demy  there  at  the  age  of 
eighteen.  Having  taken  the  degree  of  A.  B.  he  quitted  the 
univerfity,  and  went,  tor  religion's  lake,  to  Jerulaiem  ;  and, 
in  his  return,  ftayed  fome  time  at  the  ifle  of  Rhodes,  to  fludy 
the  Greek  language;  feveral  learned  men  having  there  taken 
refuge,  under  the  protection  of  the  knights,  after  the  taking 
of  Conftantinople.  He  went  thence  to  Rome  ;  and  improved 
himfe If  farther  in  the  Latin  and  Greek  tongues  under  John 
Sulpitius  and  Pomponius  Sabinus.  On  his  arrival  in  Eng- 
land, in  11509,  he  fettled  in  London,  and  taught  grammar, 
poetry,  and  rhetoric,  with  good  fuccefs,  and  fo  much  repu- 
tation, that  he  was  appointed  nrft-mafter  of  St.  Paul's  fchool 
by  the  founder,  Dr.  Colet,  in  1510.  This  laborious  and 
ufeful  employ  he  filled  for  the  lpace  of  twelve  years;  and  in 
that  time  educated  a  great  many  youths,  fome  of  whom 
proved  the  greateft  men  in  the  nation.  For  inftance  :  Tho- 
mas Lupfet,  Sir  Anthony  Denny,  Sir  William  Paget,  Sir 
Edward  North,  John  Leland,  &c.  Knights,  "  Life  of  Dean 
Colet,"  pp.  371,  389.  He  died  of  the  plague  at  London 
1111522,  aged  54.  He  is  highly  praiied  by  Erafmus,  who 
reviled  the  fvntax  of  his  grammar,  for  his  uncommon  know- 
ledge in  the  languages,  and  admirable  fkill  in  the  inftruction 
of  youth.  He  was  very  intimate  with  Sir  Thomas  More, 
to  whofe  Latin  translations  of  feveral  Greek  epigrams  are 
prefixed,  fome  done  by  Lily,  printed  with  this  title,  "  Pro- 
gymnafmata    Thomas    Mori    &    Gulielmi   Lilii,     Sodalium. 

[h]   Thefe  are,    1.  {'  Merlinus   An-  Angels."      See     Cornelius    Agrippa's. 

glicus    Junior."       2.    u    Supernatural  book,  with  the  fame  title.     Thefe  three 

Sight"     3.  "  The  white  King's  Pro-  laft  were   printed  together  in  one  vo- 

phecy."      4.    "   England's    prophetical  lume;    the  two    firft  being  tranflated 

Merlin;  all  printed  in  1644.     5.  "The  into   Englifh    by     Elias    Alhmole,  efq. 

fiarry   MelTenger,    1645."     6.   "Col-  14.  "  A  Treatife  of  the  three  Suns  feen 

}e£tion  <>f  Prophecies,  1646."     7,  "A  in   the   Winter  of    1647,"  printed   in 

Coirnent  on    the    white   King's   Pro-  1648.     1  <;.  "Monarchy  or  no  Monar- 

phecy,"    ib.     8.    "   The    Nativities   of  chy,    1651."       16.    "  Obfervations  on 

Archbifhnp    Laud,    ami    Thomas   eail  the   Life'  and  D^a'h   of    Charles,  lata 

Stratford,"    ib.     9.  "  Chriftian    Aftro-  King  of  E  gland,"    ib.    and   again  in 

logy,  1647:"  upon  this   piece  he   read  1 61 5,  with  the    title   of  Mr.   William 

his   lectures  in  1648,  mentioned    in  the  Lilly's  "  True  rtiflory  of  King  James 

text.     10.    "The   third    Book   of   Na-  and  King  Charles  V  &c.     17.  "  An- 

tivitks,"    ib.       11.    "     Ttie     Worlds  mis  Tenehrufns ;  or,  the  black.   Year." 

Cataftrophe,*'    ib.       12-    '*  The    Pro-  This  drew   liim  into  the  difpute  with 

phecies  of   Ambrofe    Merlin,    with    a  Gataker,  which  our  author  carried  qb 

Key,"   ib.      13."  Trithemius,  or  the  in  his  almanack  in  1654. 
Governmeat  of  the  World  by  presiding 

Bafil, 
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Bafil,  1518,"  by  Frobenius;  and  again  in  1673,  ibid.  Our 
author's  other  pieces  are  mentioned  below  [1].  Lily,  by  his 
wife  Agnes,  had  two  fons ;  and  a  daughter,  who  was  married 
to  his  ufher  John  Ritwife,  who  fucceeded  his  father-in-law 
in  the  mafterl'hip  of  St.  Paul's  fchool,  and  died  in  1532. 

LILY  (George),  eldeft  fon  of  the  above,  was  born  in 
London,  and  bred  at  Magdalen-college,  in  Oxford ;  but, 
leaving  the  univerfity  without  a  degree,  went  to  Rome,  where 
he  was  recei.ed  into  the  patronage  of  cardinal  Pole,  and 
became  eminent  for  feveral  parts  of  learning.  Upon  his 
return,  he  was  made  canon  of  St.  Paul's,  and  afterwards 
prebendary  of  Canterbury.  He  publifhed  the  firft  exacl 
map  of  Britain,  and  died  in  1559.     He  wrote  fome  books  [k]. 

LILY  (Peter),  fecond  fon  of  William,  was  a  dignitary 
in  the  church  of  Canterbury,  and  father  of  another  Peter 
Lily,  D.  D.  This  other  was  fome  time  fellow  of  Jefus- 
college  in  Cambridge;  afterwards  a  brother  of  the  Savoys 
hofpital  in  the  Strand,  London;  prebendary  of  St.  Paul's; 
and  archdeacon  of  Taunton.  He  died  in  16 14,  leaving  a 
widow,  who  publifhed  fome  of  his  fermons. 

LIMBORCH  (Philip),  a  celebrated  profefTor  of  divinity 
jr?  Holland,  was  of  a  good  family  originally  of  Maeftricht, 
and  born  at  Amfterdam,  June  19,  1633.  He  paffed  the  firft 
years  of  his  life  in  his  father's  houfe,  going  thence  daily  to 
fchool ;  and  then,  attending  the  public  ledlures,  became  the 
difciple  of  Gafpar  Borlceus  in  ethics,  of  Gerard  John  Voffius 
jn  hiftory,  and  of  Arnold  Sanguerd  in  philofophy.  This 
foundation  being  laid,  he  applied  himfelf  to  divinity  under 
Stephen  Curcellzeus;  who  fucceeded  Simon  Epifcopius  in 
that  chair,  among  the  Remonftrants.  From  Amfterdam  he 
went  to  Utrecht,  and  frequented  the  lectures  of  Gilbert 
Voetius,  and  other  divines  of  the  Reformed  religion.  May, 
1654,  he  returned  to  Amfterdam,  and  made  his  firft  probation- 
fermon  there,  Oil.  following.  He  paffed  an  examination  in 
divinity,  Aug.  1655;  and  was  admitted  to  preach  publicly, 
as  a  probationer,  which  he  did  firft  at  Haerlem.  The  fame 
year,  he  was  invited  to   be  flared  minifter  of  Alcmar,  but 

[1]  Befides  his  Grammar,  a  famous  "  De  Caroli  V.  Cacfaris  Adventu." 
edition  of  which  was  publifhed  in  1732,         [k]  Thefe  are,  "  Anglorum  Regum 

with  improvements  by   Waul,  rhetoric-  Chronices     Epitome,     Venice,      1548. 

profeffor  :,t  Giefham-colU-ge,  we  have,  Francf.  1565.  Bafil,  1577."     To  which 

"  In  JEnygmaticum  Boffi    Antibofficon  are  added,  "  Lnncaftrise  &  Eboracenl'is 

primum,     fecundum,    tertium,    ad   G.  [Famil.]     de   Regno    Contentiones,  & 

Hotmannum,   1521,"  4to;    («  Pweroata  Regum   Anglix   ger.ealogia;"    "  Elogia 

varia,"    printed    with    thefe  Antiboffi-  Virouim       illuftruim,      1559/'      Svo; 

cons :    "  Apologia   ad   R.  Whittyngto-  "  Catalogus,  five  S;ries  Pontificum  Ro- 

nunij"    "Apologia   ad   J.  Skeltor.um,  manorum."      Befides    the    "    Life   of 

de  Laudibus  Deipai  se  Virginis;"  "  Su-  Bilhop   Fifher,"   MS.  ia  the  library  of 

per     Philippi     Aichiducis    Appulfu;"  the  Royal  Society, 

Z  4  decline^ 
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declined  it,  not  thinking  bimfelf  yet'  qualified  to  fulfil  the 
duties  of  a  minifter  of  the  gofpel.  However,  he  published 
a  courfe  of  fermous,  in  Low  Dutch,  by  Epifcopius,  his 
great  uncle  by  the  mother's  fide,  which  came  out  in  1657 
and  the  fame  year  was  invited  to  be  minifter  of  the  Re? 
rnonftrants  at  Gouda,  where  there  was  a  numerous  con- 
gregation of  that  feci  of  ChrifHans.  He  accepted  this  vo- 
cation, and  exercised  the  minifterial  function  in  that  town  till 
he  was  called  to  /■  mft erdani. 

Having  inherited  the  papers  of  Epifcopius,  he  found 
among  then,  a  great  number  of  letters  relating  to  the  affairs 
of  the  Remonftrants;  and,  communicating  thefe  to  Hart* 
ieckar,  miniver  of  the  Remonftrants  at  Rotterdam,  they 
joined  in  ciifpofmg  them  into  a  proper  order,  and  then  pub- 
lished them  under  the  title  or  "  Epiftolse  praeftantium  et 
eruditorum  Virorum,  &c."  at  Amfterdam,  in  1060,  8vo. 
Thefe  being  well  received  by  tbe  public,  Limborch  collected 
more  letters,  and  publifhed  a  fecond  edition,  corrected  and 
enlarged,  in  1684,  fol.  After  which,  the  copy  coming  into 
another  bookfeller's  hands,  a  third  edition  came  out,  1*04, 
at  Amilerdam,  in  folio,  with  an  appendix,  by  Limborch, 
of  twenty  letters  more;  fo  that  we  have  here  almoft  a 
complete  feries  of  every  thing  which  relates  to  the  hiftory  of 
Arminianifm,  from  the  time  of  Arminius  to  the  fynod  of 
Dort,  and  afterwards-  In  1661,  our  author  publifhed  a  little 
piece,  in  Low  Dutch,  by  wav  of  dialogue  upon  the  lubje£t 
of  toleration  in  religion.  CurceUaeus  having  printed,  in  1650, 
the  hrft  volume  of  Epifcopius's  works,  which  had  been 
communicated  to  him  by  Francis  Limborch,  our  author's 
father,  ihe  fecond  volume  was  procured  by  Philip  the  fon 
in  1 661  ;  to  which  he  added  a  preface  in  defence  nf  Epifcopius 
and  the  Remonftrants.  in  j ^67,  he  became  rniniiter  at 
Amilerdam,  where  Pontanus,  the  profeffor  of  divinity,  whofe 
talent  lay  chiefly  in  preaching,  appointed  Limborch  his, 
deputv  ,  firft  for  a  year,  and  then  refigned  the  chair  abfo- 
lutely  to  him  in  i(:68.  From  this  time  he  turned  all  his 
ftudies  that  way,  and  acquired  a  great  reputation,  not  only 
among  thofe  of  his  own  party  at  home,  but  among  foreigners 
too,  to  which  the  mildneis  and  modefty  of  his  temper  con- 
tributed net  a  little.  Soon  after,  he  publifhed,  in  Flemifh, 
feveral  fermons  of  Epifcopius,  which  had  never  been  printed 
before 

In  1660,  he  had  married  ;  and,  his  wife  being  dead,  in 
1674  he  engaged  in  a  fecond  marriage,  and  had  two  children. 
The  enfu'ing  year,  he  procured  an  edition  of  all  the  works 
of  his  mailer  Curcellaeus,  feveral  of  which  had  never  ap- 
peared  before.     But,  as  neither  Epifcopius  nor  Curcelkeus 

-  had 
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bad  leifure  to  finifh  a  complete  fyftem  of  the  Remonftrant 
theology,    Limborch  refolved  to  undertake  the  talk,  and  to 
com  pole  one  which  mould  be  entirely  complete;   fome   dif- 
orders,    however,    and      feveral     avocations,     hindered    him 
from   rimming  it  before    16S4,  and  it   did  not  come  out  till 
1686.     This   was  the   firll  fyftem  of  divinity,  according   to 
the  do&rine  of  the  Remonftrants,  that  had  appeared  in  print. 
The  work  was  undertaken  at  their  requeft,  received  with  all 
eagernefs    by    them,    and    parTed    through  four  editions  [l]. 
The  fame  vear,   1686,  he  had  a  difpute,  at  firfl  viva  voce, 
and  afterwards  in   writing,    with   Ifaac  Orobio,    a    Jew    of 
Seville  in  Spain,  who  had  made  his  efcape  out  of  the  Inqui- 
fition,  and  retired  to   Amfterdam,  where  he  pra&ifed  phyfic 
with  great  reputation.     This  difpute  produced  a  piece  by  our 
author,  intituled,    "  Collatio   arnica   de   Veritate    Religionis 
Chriftiana  com  erudito    Judaso."     "  A  friendly    Conference 
with  a  learned  Jew  concerning  the  Truth  of  the  Chriftian 
Religion."     In   it  he    lhewed,    that  a   Jew   can   bring  no 
argument  of  any  force  in  favour  of  Judaifm,  which  does  not 
hold   with    ftrong  reafon   in  favour  of   Chriftianity.       The 
ftubborn  Jew  would  not  yield,  but  carried  it  fo  far  as  to  fay, 
that  every  body  ought  to  continue  in  the  religion,  be  what  it 
would,  which  he  profeffed,    fince  it   was  eaiier   to  difprove 
the  truth  of  another  religion,  than  it  was  to  prove  his  own. 
Upon  that  principle  he  averred,  that,  if  it   had  been  his  lot 
to  be  born  of  parents  who  worshiped  the  fun,  he    faw  no 
reafon  why  he  fhould  renounce   their  religion,  and  embrace 
another.     To   this    piece  againft   Orobio,    is  added   a   fmall 
tract:  againft    Uriel   Acofta,    a    Portuguefe  deift,  in     which 
Limborch  anfwers  very  folidly  his  arguments,  to  mew  that 
there  is  no  true  religion  betides   the  religion   of   nature  [m]. 
Shortly  after,  Limborch  publiihed  a  little  piece  of  Epifcopius, 
in  Flemifh,  containing  an  account  of  a  difpute  between  that 
Remonftrant  and  one  William  Bom,  a  Romilh  prieft,  fhew- 
ing,  that  the  Roman  church  is  not  exempt  from  errors,  and 
is    not    the  fovereign  judge   of  controverfies.     In  1692,  the 
book  of  fentences,  paffed  in  the  inquifition  at  Thouloufe  in 
France,  coming  into  the  hands  of  a  friend,  and  containing 

[1.3  The  title  of  the  firft  edition  is,  a  long  preface   in  defence  of  the  Re- 

"  Theologia  Chriftiana  ad  Praxim  Pie-  monftrants,    againft    a   piece   in    Low 

tatis  ac  Prpmotionem  Chriftiana;  unice  Dutch,  under  the  title  of  the  "  Combats 

direcla,  Amft.  1686,"  4to;   the  fourth,  of  Sion,  by   James  Fruitier."       There 

1715,  fol.  to  which  is  added,  f<  Relatio  is  a  long  extract  of  the  ll   Theologia 

hiftorica  de  Origine  &  ProgrelTu  Con-  Chriftiana,"    by     Le    Clerc,    in    Bibl. 

noverliarum   in    Foederato    Belgio    de  Univ.  torn.  II.  p.  ir,  &  feq. 

Prsedeftinatione  Tractatus  pofthumus."  [m]  Acofta's  book  is  intituled  "  Ex- 

Tjiis   pofthumous    piece    was    printed  emplar    Vita;     humanse."      This    Por- 

feparately  the  fame  year  at  Amfterdam,  tuguefe    afterwards    killed   himfelf    at 

8vo,  in  Low  Dutch  or  Flemifh,  with  Amfterdam. 

all 
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all  the  fentences  paffed  in  that  court  from  1307  to  1323, 
Limborch  refolved  to  publifh  it,  as  it  furnifhed  him  with  an 
occafion  of  adding  the  hiftory  of  that  dreadful  tribunal,  drawn 
from  the  writings  of  the  inquifitors  themfelves  [n].  In  1693, 
our  author  had  the  care  of  a  new  edition,  in  one  large  folio 
volume,  of  the  fermons  of  Epilcopius,  in  Low  Dutch,  to 
which  he  added,  not  only  a  preface,  but  alfo  a  very  long 
hiftory  of  the  life  of  Epifcopius,  in  the  fame  language:  this 
has  been  fince  translated  into  Latin,  and  printed  in  8vo  at 
Amfterdam,   1701. 

In  1694,  there  was  a  young  gentlewoman  at  Amfterdam, 
of  22  years  of  age,  who  took  a  fancy  to  learn  Hebrew  of  a 
Jew;  and  was,  by  that  opportunity,  feduced  into  a  refolution 
of  quitting  the  Chriftian  religion  for  Judaifm.  As  foon  as 
her  mother  under  flood  this,  fhe  employed  feveral  divines,  but 
in  vain;  becaufe  they  undertook  to  prove  Chriftiafiity  from 
the  Old  Teftament,  omitting  the  authority  of  the  New ;  to 
which  fhe,  returning  the  common  anfwers  fhe  had  learned 
from  the  Jews,  received  no  reply  that  gave  her  fatisfaction. 
While  the  young  lady,  who  was  otherwife  miftrefs  of  fenfe 
enough,  was  in  the  midft  of  this  perplexity,  Dr.  Veen,  a 
phyfician,  happened  to  be  fent  for  to  the  houfe  ;  and,  hearing 
lier  mother  fpeak,  with  great  concern,  of  the  doubts  which 
difturbed  her  daughter,  he  mentioned  Limborch's  difpute 
with  Orobio.  Tbis  put  her  upon  defiring  tbat  Limborch 
might  difpute  with  her  daughter,  in  hopes  that  he  would  be 
able  to  remove  her  fcruples,  and  bring  her  back  to  the  Chriftian 
religion.  Limborch  accordingly  came  to  her,  and,  proceeding 
with  her  as  he  had  done  with  Orobio,  quickly  recovered  her 
to  a  better  judgement.  In  1 698,  he  was  accufed  of  a  calumny, 
in  a  book  concerning  the^Vs  in  St.  John's  goipcl,  bv  Vander 
Waeyen,  profeffor  of  divinity  at  Franecker,  becaufe  he  had 
faid,  that  Francis  Burman,  a  divine  and  profeffor  at  Leyden, 
had,  in  his  "  Theologia  Chriftiana,"  merely  trani'cribed 
Spinoza  without  any  judgement.  But  Limborch,  producing 
paffages  from  both,  made  it  appear,  that  he  had  faid  nothing 
which  was  not  ftridtly  true;  he  alfo  confuted  other  notions  of 
Vander  Waeyen  in  the  fame  piece.  This  being  printed  at 
Amfterdam    in    1699,  the   two    Burmans,    one   profeflbr  of 

[s]  The  title   i?,  "  Hifloria  Inqui-  and    progrefs   of   perfecution,    and  the 

(itionis,    cui     fuhjungitur     Liber    Sen-  real  and  pretended  cautes  of  it.     In  this 

tentiarum  Inquifitionis    Tholofanae    at)  edition,  Mr.  Chandler  had  thealfilrance 

Anno   1307  ad   1313,  Amftel.    1692/'  of  fome  papers  of  our  author  commnni- 

fol.     It  was  tranflated  into   Englifb  by  cated  to  hi™  by   Anthony  Collins,  efq.- 

Mr.    Sam.  Chandler,    and    printed  at  sad  the  corrections  and    additions    of 

London,    1731,    in    z     vols,    4to;    to  Francis  a  Limborch,  a  relation  of  our, 

which  the    iranflator   has   prefixed    a  author.     S;e  Chandler's  pi efage. 
large  introduction  concerning  the  rife 
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hiftory  and  eloquence  at  Utrecht,  and  the  other  minifter  at 
Amflerdam,  publifhed  a  book  in  vindication  of  their  father's 
memory,  intituled,  "  Burmannorum  Pietas,"  "  The  Piety 
of  the  Burmans;"  to  which  Limborch  made  no  reply.  In 
1 70O,  he  publifhed,  in  Low  Dutch,  at  Amfterdam,  a  book 
of  piety,  containing  instructions  for  dying  perfons,  or  means 
for  preparing  him  for  death  ;  with  a  difcourfe  upon  the  death 
of  John  Owens,  minifter  of  the  Remonflrants  at  Gouda.  At 
the  fame  time  he  began  a  commentary  upon  the  A£ts  of  the 
Apoftles,  and  upon  the  Epiftles  to  the  Romans  and  Hebrews, 
which  came  out  in  1 7 1 1 . 

Having  been  perfectly  temperate  through  life,  he  preferved 
the  vigour  of  his  mind,  and  health  of  his  body,  to  a  con- 
siderable age.  But  in  the  autumn  of  17 n,  he  was  Seized 
with  the  St.  Anthony's  fire;  which,  growing  more'  violent 
in  the  winter,  carried  him  off,  April  the  30th,  17 12.  His 
funeral  oration  was  fpoken  by  John  Le  Cierc,  who  gives  him 
the  following  character:  "  Mr.  Limborch  had  many  friends 
among  the  learned,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  efpecially  in 
England,  where  he  wss  much  eSteemed,  particularly  by  abp. 
Tillotfon,  to  whom  his  hiftory  of  the  inquisition  was  de- 
dicated, and  Mr.  Locke.  With  the  latter  of  thefe  he  firft 
became  acquainted  in  Holland,  and  afterwards  held  a  corre- 
spondence by  letters,  in  which,  amoag  other  things,  he  has 
explained  the  nature  of  human  liberty,  a  fubject  not  exactly 
understood  by  Mr.  Locke.  He  was  of  an  open  fincere 
carriage,  which  was  fo  well  tempered  with  humanity  and 
difcretion  as  to  give  no  offence  to  any  body.  In  his  instruc- 
tions, when  prorefTor,  he  obferved  the  greater!  perfpicuity, 
and  the  jufteft  order,  to  which  his  memory,  which  retained 
whatever  he  had  written,  almoft  to  a  word,  contributed  very 
much,  and,  though  a  long  courfe  of  teaching  had  given  him 
an  authority  with  thole  about  him,  and  his  advanced  age  had 
added  a  reverence  to  him,  vet  he  was  never  difpleafed  with 
others  for  differing  from  him,  but  would  both  cenfure,  and 
be  cenfured,  without  chagrin.  Though  he  never  propofed 
the  understanding  of  languages  as  the  end  of  his  Studies,  yet 
he  had  made  large  advances  in  them,  and  read  over  many 
of  the  ancient  and  modern  writers,  and  would  have  excelled 
in  this  part  of  literature,  if  he  had  not  preferred  that  which 
Was  more  important.  He  had  all  the  qualifications-  fuitable 
to  the  character  of  a  divine.  Above  all  things,  he  had  a  love 
for  truth,  and  purfued  the  fearch  of  it,  by  reading  the 
Scriptures  with  the  bell  commentators.  Asa  preacher,  his 
fermons  were  methodical  and  foiid,  rather  than  eloquent. 
If  he  had  applied  himfelf  to  the  mathematics,  he  would  un- 
doubtedly  have  excelled  therein  ;  but  he   had  no   particular 

'  fondnefs 
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fondnefr  for  that  ftudy,  though  he  was  an  abfolutc  mafter  of 
arithmetic.  He  was  fo  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  hiflory 
of  his  own  country,  efpecially  for  150  years,  that  he  even 
retained  the  moil  minute  circtfmftances,  and  the  very  time  of 
each  tranfaflion  ;  fo  that  fcarce  any  one  could  deceive  him  in 
that  particular.  In  his  manner,  he  was  grave  without  pride 
or  fullennefs,  affable  without  affectation,  pleafant  and  fa- 
cetious, upon  occafion,  without  finking  into  a  vulgar  lownefs, 
r>r  degenerating  into  malice  or  ill-nature.  By  tliefe  qua- 
lifications he  was  agreeable  to  all  who  converted  with  him  ; 
and  his  behaviour  towards  his  neighbours  was  fuch,  that  all 
who  knew  him,  or  had  any  dealings  with  him,  ever  com- 
mended it. 

LlMNy^US  (John),  a  celebrated  German  lawyer,  bom 
at  Jena  in  1592.  He  was  chofen  to  fuperintend  the  education 
of  many  young  men  of  high  rank;  and,  among  the  reft,  of 
Albert  Margrave  of  Brandenburg.  He  was  author  of  various 
works,  which  difcover  profound  learning,  but  not  an  equal 
degree  of  tafte.     He  died  in  1663. 

LINACRE  (Dr.  Thomas),  a  very  learned  Englifh  phy- 
fician,  was  defcended  from  the  Linacres,  of  Linacre-hall,  in 
Derbyfhire,  but  born  at  Canterbury  about  1460-  He  was 
educated  in  the  king's  fchool  there,  under  the  learned  Wil- 
liam Selling,  alias  Tilly;  and,  being  fent  thence  to  Oxford, 
was  chofen  fellow  of  All-Souls-college,  in  1484.  He  made 
a  great  progrefs  in  learning  at  the  univerfity  ;  but,  for  farther 
improvement,  travelled  to  Italy,  with  his  mafter  Selling, 
who  was  fent  ambaffador  to  Rome  by  Henry  ViT.  At  Flo- 
rence he  was  much  refpected  by  Lorenzo  de  Medicis,  one  of 
the  politeft  men  of  his  age,  and  a  great  patron  of  letters; 
that  duke  favoured  him  with  the  advantage  of  having  the  fame 
preceptors  with  his  own  fons.  By  this  lucky  opportunity, 
he  acquired  a  perfect,  knowledge  of  the  Greek  tongue,  under 
Demetrius  Chalcondylas,  a  native  of  Greece,  who  had  fled 
to  Italy,  with  other  learned  men,  upon  the  taking  of  Con- 
ftantinople  by  the  Turks  ;  and  he  improved  himfelf  under  his 
Latin  mafter  Aug.  Politian,  fo  far  as  to  arrive  at  a  greater 
correcmefs  of  ftyle  than  even  Politian  himfelf.  Having  thus 
laid  in  an  uncommon  ftock  of  claflical  learning,  he  went  to 
Rome,  and  ftudied  natural  phiiofophy  and  phyfic  under 
Hermolaus  Barbarus.  Upon  his  return  home,  he  applied 
himfelf  to  the  practice  of  this  laft  art  at  Oxford;  where  he 
was  created  M.  D  ;  and,  being  made  publx  profeflbr  of  his 
faculty,  read  medicinal  lectures.  But  he  had  not  been  long 
at  Oxford,  before  he  was  commanded  to  court  by  king 
Henry,  who  appointed  him  preceptor  and  phyiician  to  his 
ion,  prince  Arthur;  and  he  was  afterwards  made  phyfician 

tu 
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to  that  king,  as  alfo  to  his  fucceflbr,  Henry  VIII.  and  to  the 
princefs  Mary. 

After  receiving  all  thefe  honours,  as  atteftations  and  re- 
wards of  fuperior  merit  in  his  profeflion,  he  refolved  to 
change  it  for  that  of  divinity.  To  this  Study  he  applied 
hiinfelfin  the  latter  part  of  his  life[o];  and,  entering  into 
the  pnefthood,  obtained  the  re£lory  of  Merfham,  Off.  1509  ; 
bur,  refigning  it  within  a  month,  he  was  mftalled  into  a 
prebend  of  Wells,  and  afterwards,  in  151 8,  into  another  of 
York;  he  was  alfo  precentor  in  the  latter  church,  but  re- 
signed it  in  half  a  year,  hie  had  other  preferments  in  the 
church,  fome  of  which  he  received  from  archbiihop  War- 
ham,  as  he  gratefully  acknowledges  in  a  letter  to  that  prelate. 
Dr.  Knight  informs  us,  that  he  was  a  prebendary  of  St, 
Stephen's,  Weftminfter;  and  biihop  Tanner  writes,  thai  he 
was  alfo  rector  of  Wigan,  in  Lancalhire.  He  died  of  the 
Stone,  in  great  pain  and  torment,  Gc~f.  £0,  1524,  and  was 
buried  in  St.  Paul's  cathedral ;  where  a  handfome  monument 
was  erected,  in  1557,  to  his  memory,  with  a  Latin  infer ip- 
tion  upon  it,  by  the  famous  Dr.  Caius.  Cay  gives  him  the 
character  of  the  mod  learned  man  of  his  age,  both  in  Greek. 
and  Latin,  as  well  as  in  the  ait  of  phyiic.  He  farther  adds, 
that  he  had  an  utter  deteftation  of  every  thing  trickifh  or 
difhonourab'e  ;  that  he  was  a  mod  faithful  friend,  and  by 
ail  ranks  of  men  valued  and  beloved.  Fuller  copies  Cay,  in 
telling  us,  that  Linacre  was  efteemed  the  ornament  of  his  age, 
for  his  accur.ite  fkill  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  tongues,  and 
ill  other  fciences  as  well  as  his  own  profeflion  ;  and  that 
lie  left  it  doubtful  whether  he  was  a  better  Latinift  or 
Grecian,  a  better  grammarian  or  phyfician,  a  better  fcholar 
or  man. 

Fieind  enlarges  farther;  and  fays,  that,  if  we  confider  him 
with  regard  to  his  fkill  in  the  two  learned  languages,  he  was 
much  the  moft  accomplished  fcholar  of  that  age ;  that  it  is 
paying  no  compliment  to  him  to  fay,  that  he  was  one  of  the 
firft,  in  conjunction  with  Colet,  Lily,  Grocyn,  and  Latimer, 
all  of  whom  got  their  knowledge  of  the  Greek  tongue  abroad, 
who  revived  the  learning  of  the  ancients  in  this  ifland[p]. 
He  made  it  his  bulinefs,   in  Studying  phyiic,  and  he  was  the 

[o]  S:r  John   Cheke,    in   cenfurfng  Pronunc.  Grx-crs  Lingiiss."     However, 

this  change,  obferver,  thru   lie  did  not  ha  ftill   had   his   thoughts  upon  phyfic, 

begin   this  ftucly,    till   he   was  broken  as    appears     from     his    projecting    the 

by  age  and   infirmities;  and  that,  upon  college  of  phyiicians,  and    being  prefi- 

reading  the  5th,  6th,  and   7th,  chapters  dent  there  till  his  death, 
of  St.    Mathew,    he   threw    the  book         [r]   Linacre  was   the    firft     perfon, 

away    with  violence,    and   fwore,  that  w ho  taught  Greek  at  Oxford.     Life  of 

this  was  either  not  the   Gol'pel,  or  we  Erafmus,  p.  109. 
were   not  Chriftians.    Cheke,    "   De 

firft 
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firft  Englifhman  that  ever  did  fo,  to  be  well  acquainted 
with  the  original  works  of  Ariftotle  and  Galen.  No  one 
of  the  faculty  had  more  at  heart  the  honour  and  advancement 
of  it  than  Limcre ;  of  which  his  donation  of  two  phyfic 
lectures,  one  in  each  univeriity  [qJ],  are  a  confpicuous 
proof.  But  he  had  ftill  farther  views  for  the  advantage  of 
his  profeffion.  Obferving  how  the  practice  of  phyfic  was 
then  managed,  and  that  it  was  moftly  engroffed  by  illiterate 
monks  and  empirics,  who  in  an  infamous  manner  impofcd 
upon  the  public,  he  faw  there  was  no  way  of  redreffing  this 
grievance,  but  by  giving  encouragement  to  men  of  reputation 
and  learning,  and  placing  the  power  of  licenfing  in  proper 
hands.  Upon  thefe  motives,  he  projected  the  foundation  of 
the  college  of  phyiicians  ;  and  he  was  the  firft  prefident  after 
its  erection,  and  held  that  office  for  the  feven  years  he  lived 
afterwards.  The  afiemblies  were  kept  in  his  hcufe,  which  he 
left  at  his  death  to  that  community,  and  which  they  ftill 
continue  to  poffefs,  "  The  wifdom  of  fuch  a  plan,'*  con- 
tinues Freind,  "  fpeaks  for  itfelf.  Limcre's  fcheme,  without 
doubt,  was  not  only  to  create  a  good  underftanding  and 
unanimity  among  his  own  profeffion,  which  of  itfelf  was  an 
excellent  thought,  but  to  make  them  more  ufefui  to  the 
public;  and  he  imagined,  that  by  feparating  them  from  the 
vulgar  empirics,  and  fetting  them  upon  fuch  a  reputable  foot 
of  diftin&ion,  there  would  always  arife  a  fpirit  of  emulation 
among  men  liberally  educated,  which  would  animate  them 
in  purfuing  their  inquiries  into  the  nature  of  difeafes,  and 
the  methods  of  cures,  for  the  benefit  of  mankind;  and  per- 
haps," concludes  the  doftor,  "  no  founder  ever  had  the 
good  fortune  to  have  his  defigns  fucceed  more  to  his  wifh.'* 
We  mall  give  a  lift  of  his  tranflations  and  other  works 
below  [r]. 

[oJ  That    at    Oxford   was  left  to  of  the    nyle,   guefs    it  to    have  been 

Merton-college,    and     the     Cambridge  written    in     a    claffical  age."        "   A 

lecture  was   given  to  St.  ]ohn's  college  Latin  Tranilation  ,of  Proclus's   Sphere, 

there.     Wood  and  Knight   inform    us,  Venet.     1499,"     and    1500,     without 

thar  Linacre   ftudied  for  fome   time  in  the     dedication      to     prince     .Arthur; 

this  laft  unirerfity.  which  has  been  fince  printed  feparately 

[r]    His  tranflations    are,    1.    The  by    Maittaire,    in  "   Annal.    Typogr." 

following  pieces  of  Galen  :  "  De  Tern-  3.  "  The  Rudiments  of  Grammar,   for 

peramentis   Sc    de   inequali   Tempers,  the  Ufe  of  the  Princefs  Mary."     This 

&c."      "    De    tuenda    Sanitate,    &c."  was  translated  by  Buchanan  into   Latin, 

"  De  Methodo    medendi,  &c."     "  De  and   printed  with  the   title   of  "  Rudi- 

Naturalibus,    &c."       "    De     Pulfuum  mer.ta    Grammaticis    Thomne   Llnacri, 

Ufu."     '*    De    Syrnptomatibus,     $cc."  Paris,     apud     Rob.     Stephan.     1536." 

Dr.  Freind  declares,  th:it  any  one,  per-  4.    "  De  emendata    Struftura  Latini 

ufing  the   preface    of  the   book  "  De  Sermonis,     Libri     fex."      This,    fays 

Methodo  medendi,"  without  knowing  Dr.  Knight,  hasbeen  had  inthe  higheft 

it  to  be  a  tranflation,  would,  perhaps,  reputation  as  a  clafiic. 
from   the    exaclnefs     and    propriety 

LI  NAN  T 
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L1NANT  (Michael),  a  French  poet.  He  was  the 
friend  of  Voltaire,  and  three  times  obtained  the  prize  of  the 
French  academy.  He  publifhed  a  great  number  of  odes, 
epiftles,  kc.  all  of  which  have  merit,  but  difcover  more 
tafle  than  genius.  He  was  confidered  as  one  of  the  mofl 
accompliihed  men  of  his  age,  and  died  in  1749,  univerfally 
refpecled. 

LINDANUS  (William),  a  Dutchman,  and  appointed 
by  Philip  II.  of  .Spain  to  the  bifhopric  of  Ruremonde.  He 
publifhed  a  number  of  works  on  theological  fubjects,  and 
was  well  verfed  in  the  learned  languages.  He  was  a  pure 
writer,  an  amiable  prelate,  and  a  very  learned  man. 

LINDENBRUCH  (Frederic),  a  learned  critic  of  the 
feventeenth  century,  who  publifhed  editions  of  Virgil,  Te- 
rence, and  other  claflic  authors.  He  was  a  laborious  man, 
and  fome  of  his  performances  are  fcarce  and  valuable. 

LINDSAY  (John),  a  learned  divine,  of  St.  Mary's 
Hall  at  Oxford,  officiated  for  many  years  as  minifter  of  the 
nonjuring  fociety  in  Trinity-chapel,  Alderfgate-ftreet,  and 
is  faid  to  have  been  their  laft  minifter.  He  was  alio  for  fome 
time  a  corredlor  of  the  prefs  to  Mr,  Bowyer  the  printer; 
finifhed  a  long  and  ufeful  life,  June  21,  1768,  at  the  age  of 
82  ;  and  was  buried  in  Iflington  church-yard.  Mr.  Lindfay 
publifhed  "  The  Short  Hiftory  of  the  Regal  Succeffion," 
&c.  with  "  Remarks  on  Whifton's  Scripture  Politics,  Sec. 
1720,"  8vo ;  which  occurs  in  the  Bodleian  Catalogue. 
His  valuable  tranflation  of  Mafon's  *'  Vindication  of  the 
Church  of  England,   1726,'*  (reprinted  in   1728)  [s],  has  a 

large 

[s]  In  a  letter  to  Dr.  Z.  Grey,  gage  myfelf  with  the  good  old  lady- 
May  27,  1 7-3,  Mr.  Lindf.iy  fays*  Fanfhaw,  without  getting  a  curate,  i 
"  You  give  me  great  fatisfaction  by  cannot  tell.  1  am  every  day  at  her 
telling  me  that  my  poor  endeavours  are  ladyfhip's  houfe  in  Lit  le  Ormond- 
favourably  cenfured  by  yourfelf  and  flreer."  And,  in  a  fubfequent  letter, 
other  friends  at  Cambridge ;  but  I  fliall  May  14,  i747>  "  1  removed  laft 
not  grow  proud  on  that  account,  becaufe  Chriftmas  from  the  Temple,  and  took. 
I  know  how  much  mere  is  due  to  your  a  fmdl  houfe  in  Pear-tree-ftreet,  near 
candour  than  to  my  own  abilities.  St.  Luke's,  Old  flreet,  where  I  fper.d 
Your  promoting  its  f;;ie  will  he  a  great  my  rime  chiefly  among  books,  or  in  my 
obligation  to  me;  for,  you  know  the  garden.  That  I  am  ft  ill  a  dealer  in  the 
boT'lvfellers  will  net  promote  any  thing  former,  you  may  perceive  by  thefe 
win.  h  is  not  their  own  property;  and  proposals.  You  know  I  publifhed  the 
jLis  is  a  very  weighty  burthen  for  my  gre  teft  pa~t  of  Mafon's  works  fevcral 
we  k  moulders.  I  heartily  thank  you  yeais  ago;  hut  hid  not  then  the  whole. 
for  your  kind  invitation  to  Houghton;  Now,  bavins  luckiiy  procured  the  \?A\ 
which  1  pleafe  myfllf  with  the  hopes  fermons,  which  I  had  been  fo  long  i.i 
of  an  oppoitunity  of  accepting;  fori  queft  of,  1  have  primed  them  on  the 
am  now,  by  the' doctor's  direction,  to  fame  paper  and  letter  with  the  reft, 
ride  moderdtly  and  frequently ;  in  which  makes  the  collection  complete, 
purfuance  of  which,  I  am  looking  out  There  are  a  good  macy  copies  of  the  for- 
for  a  horfe  able  to  carry  my  weight  merftil!  on  my  hands;  which  I  hope  may 
cafy  journeys.     Whether  I  can  difen-  go  off  now.    Tiiofe  who  have  the  reft 

already, 
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large  and  elaborate  preface,  containing  "  a  full  and  particular 
Series  of  the  Succeffion  of  our  Bifhops,  through  the  feveral 
Reigns  fince  the  Reformation,"  &c.  He  dates  the  fecond 
edition  from  "  Ifiington,  13  Dec.  1727."  In  1747,  he 
publifhed,  in  the  fame  fize,  "  Two  Sermons  preached  at 
Court  in  1620,  by  Francis  Mafon;"  which  he  recommends, 
"  as  well  for  their  own  intrinfic  value,  as  to  make  up  a 
complete  Collection  of  that  learned  Author's  Works."  He 
had  a  nephew,  who  died  curate  of  Waltham  Abbey,  Sept.  17, 

1779* 

LINDSAY  (Sir.  David  Knight).  He  was  born  at  the 
Mount  in  Fifefhire,  1496,  and  educated  in  St.  Leonard's 
college,  in  the  univerfity  of  St.  Andrew.  After  the  battle  of 
Flodden,  15 13,  he  went  over  to  France,  and  diftinguifhed 
himfelf  both  by  his  academical  exercifes,  and  his  military 
atchievements.  Soon  after  the  battle  of  Pavia,  where  Francis 
I.  was  taken  prifoner,  he  returned  to  Scotland,  and  was  by 
James  V.  appointed  Lyon  king  at  arms,  or  matter  of  the 
herald's  office,  a  place  which  he  held  till  his  death.  Adorned 
with  all  the  learning  which  the  age  he  lived  in  could  afford, 
he  was  confidered  as  one  of  the  mo  ft  polite  gentlemen  in 
Scotland,  and  employed  in  feveral  foreign  embames.  Paf- 
iionately  devoted  to  the  mufes,  he  wrote  feveral  fine  poems, 
fome  of  which  have  been  publifhed,  particularly  his  fatires 
on  the  vices  of  the  clergy.  He  likewife  wrote  a  hiftory  of 
Scotland,  in  three  volumes,  MS.  a  copy  of  which  is  now  in 
the  advocate's  library  at  Edinburgh.  He  died  at  the  Mount, 
the  place  of  his  nativity,   1557,  aged  61. 

LINDSAY  (David).  He  was  born  at  Pitfcothie,  in 
Fifefhire,  1527,  and  educated  in  St.  Leonard's  college,  in  the 
univerfity  of  St.  Andrew,  where  he  took  his  degrees,  and 
fpent  fome  years  in  France  and  Italy.  At  what  time  he 
returned  to  Scotland  is  not  certainly  known,  but  it  was  before 
the  year  11559,  f°r  tnen  we  *md  him  verv  active  in  promoting 
the  Reformation,  In  1565,  he  efpoufed  the  caufe  of  the 
nobles  of  Scotland  againlt  queen  Mary,  but  did  not  obtain 
any  place  either  of  honour  or  emolument.  Seemingly  dif- 
,  gulled  with  the  conduct,  of  thofe  in  power,  he  retired  to  his 
country  houfe  at  Pitfcothie,  where  he  wrote  the  "  Hiftory  of 
Scotland,  from  1437  to  1542,"  a  work  much  efteemed  for 
iome  private  anecdotes,  that  general  hiftorians  have  taken  no 

already,    may   have   thefe  fermons  by  Iheet.     I  (hall  begin  to  pnbtifh  the  firfl: 

themfelves.     I   prefume,  fir,  upon    the  week  in   fune.     Whatever  encourage- 

favour  of  your  inrereft  to  promote  this  ment  you  "procure  me    ftiall  be  placed 

method  of  diftributing  them.      All  I  to  the  long  account  of  former  obliga- 

need  to  obferve  to  you  is,  that  they  will  tions." 
colt  no  more  than  five  faithings  par 

notice 
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notice  of,  but  jufHy  defpifed  on  account  of  the  poverty  of  the 
fly  le,  and  his  moft  injurious  reflections.  He  died  at  Pit- 
cothie,    1693,  arTed  66. 

LINGLLBACK  (John),  a  German  painter,  was  born  at 
Francfort  on  rhe  Main,  1625:  the  name  of  his  matter  is  not 
known.  At  the  age  of  fifteen,  he  went  to  Holland  to  improve 
himfelf;  and  his  pictures  there  acquired  a  decree  of  perfection, 
which  even  then  produced  a  great  demand  for  them.  His 
finall  figures  were  fo  true,  that  thev  feemed  to  be  formed  by 
nature;  and  they  were  likewife  accompanied  with  a  frefh  and 
delightful  landfcape.  Lingelback  paMed  into  France,  in  1645. 
This  voyage  increafed  the  number  of  his  admirers,  and  the 
price  of  his  works.  The  able  men  he  found  there  delighted 
him,  and  infpired  him  with  an  emulation  to  make  the  tour 
of  Italy;  and,  having  made  a  fufheient  purfe  for  it  in  two 
years  at  Paris,  he  fet  out  for  Rome,  where  he  renewed  his 
fludies  with  great  application.  Nothing  efcaped  his  inquiry 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  that  city :  the  fea-profpects,  veffels, 
antiquities,  fountains,  fairs,  the  mountebanks,  and  preachers, 
that  are  {ecn  tliere  in  public  places,  were  the  fubjects  of  his 
belt,  pictures. 

But  whilil  his  art  feemed  to  engage  his  whole  attention, 
love  broke  in  upon  his  ftudits.  A  voung  woman,  daughter 
of  an  architect,  was  continually  at  her  window,  which  was 
over  againfl  bis :  tender  looks,  expr  inve  geftures,  and  billets- 
doux,  became  at  length  his  whole  employment,  and  thefe 
produced  rendezvous  in  churches  and  on  walks.  At  lafl,  the 
damfd  found  means  to  introduce  her  lover  into  her  father's 
houfe ;  whence,  as  he  was  retiring  one  night,  he  was  fur- 
pnzed  by  two  brothers  of  his  miftrefe,  who  attacked  him 
bnfkly;  but  he  defended  himfelf  with  fo  much  bravery,  that 
he  wounded  them  both,  and  got  off  with  a  flight  fcratch, 
happy  to  have  efcaped  fo  well  !  This  proved  a  warning  to 
him  to  bid  adieu  to  intriguing,  fo  genera',  but  fo  dangerous, 
in  that  city.  He  applied  himfelf  afreih  to  his  fludies,  which, 
by  his  fuccefs,  made  him  amends  for  the  Iofs  of  his  miftrefs. 
He  continued  in  Italy  till  1650,  ana  then  returned,  through 
Germany,  to  Amfterdam  •,  where  the  proficiency  he  had 
made  in  France  and  Italy  foon  difplayed  itfelf  in  an  ample 
form.  His  pictures  are  ad'orneJ  with  rums  of  antiquity, 
animals,  ■  aggons  filled  with  beautiful  figures  ;  hi?  diflances 
are  of  a  clear  blue;  and' his  fkies,  which  are  lightly  clouded, 
have  a  chearful  air,  and  give  a  fben^th  to  his  fore-grounds; 
nor  can  any  thing  be  bettei  underftood  than  the  gradation  of 
his  colours.  His  genius  was  fo  fertile,  that  he  never  repeated 
the  fame  fubject  in  his  pictures.  He  engraved  alfo  fome 
landfcapes. 
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The  time  of  Lingelback's  death,  his  fettled  fortune,  children, 
or  difciples,  we  know  not.  His  merit  alfo,  though  very- 
great,  is  little  known  in  France:  his  works  have  difcovcred 
it  at  Paris,  and  begin  at  length  to  find  a  place  in  col- 
lections. Thev  poffefs  a  fine  tone  of  colouring,  a  pleafant 
and  lively  touch,  a  Jightriefs  of  pencil,  and  a  neatnefs  very 
uncommon. 

LINIERE  (Francis),  a  Fench  poet  of  fome  reputation, 
but  of  the  very  worft  kind,  for  he  was  a  prorefied  atheift. 
He  was  a  man  of  great  vivacity,  wit,  and  humour,  but  of 
profligate  and  debauched  morals.  His  verfes  were  remarkable 
for  their  eafe  and  elegance,  and  his  fatires  had  confiderable 
point.  He  died  an  unbeliever,  as  he  had  lived,  at  the  age 
of  76,  in  1704. 

LINNAEUS  (Charles  Von),  the  father  of  modern 
botany,  was  the  fon  of  a  Swedifh  divine,  and  born  May  24, 
1707,  at  Roefhult,  in  the  province  of  Smaland,  in  Sweden; 
of  which  place  his  father  had  the  cure  when  this  fon  was 
born,  but  wasfoon  after  preferred  to  the  living  of  Stenbrihult, 
in  the  fame  province,  where  dying  in  i?4$>  at  the  age  of  70, 
he  was  fucceeded  in  his  cure  by  another  fon.  We  are  told, 
in  thecommemoration-fpeech  on  this  celebrated  man,  delivered 
in  his  Swedilh  majefty's  prefence,  before  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Sciences  at  Stockholm,  that  the  anceftors  of  this  family 
took  their  furnames  of  Linnasus,  Lindelius,  and  Tifiander, 
from  a  large  lime-tree,  or  linden-tree,  yet  {landing  on  the 
farm  where  Linnaeus  was  born  ;  and  that  this  origin  of  fur- 
names,  taken  from  natural  objects,  is  not  very  uncommon  in 
Sweden. 

This  eminent  man,  whofe  talents  enabled  him  to  reform 
the  whole  fcience  of  Natural  Hiftory,  accumulated,  very 
early  in  life,  fome  of  the  higheft  honours  that  await  the 
moft  fuccefsful  proficients  in  medical  fcience ;  fmce  we 
find,  that  he  was  made  profeffor  of  phyfic  and  botany,  in 
the  univerfity  at  Upfal,  at  the  age  of  thirty-four;  and, 
fix  years  afterwards,  phyfician  to  his  fovereign,  the  late 
king  Adolphus,  who,  in  the  year  1753,  honoured  him 
Hill  farther,  by  creating  him  knight  of  the  order  of  the 
Polar  Star.  His  honours  did  not  terminate  here  ;  for,  in 
1757,  he  was  ennobled  ;  and,  in  1776,  the  prefent  king  of 
Sweden  accepted  the  refignation  of  his  office,  and  rewarded 
his  declining  years  by  doubling  his  peniion,  and .  by  a 
liberal  donation  of  landed  property,  fettled  on  him  and  his 
family. 

It  feems  probable  that  his  father's  example  firfl  gave 
Linnaeus  a  tafle  for  the  iludy  of  nature  ;  who,  as  he  has  him- 
ielf  informed  us,  cultivated,  as  his  firit  amufement,  a  garden 
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plentifully  flored  with  plants.  Young  Linnaeus  foon  became 
acquainted  with  thefe,  as  well  as  the  indigenous  ones  of  his 
neighbourhood.  Yet,  from  the  ftraightnefs  of  his  father's 
income,  our  young  naturalifr.  was  on  the  point  of  being 
deftined  to  a  mechanical  employment ;  fortunately,  however, 
this  defign  was  over-ruled.  In  171 7,  he  was  fent  to  fchool 
at  Wexllo ;  where,  as  his  opportunities  were  enlarged,  his 
progrefs  in  all  his  favourite  purfuits  was  proportionally  ex- 
tended. At  this  early  period  he  paid  attention  to  other 
branches  of  natural  hiftory,  particularly  to  the  knowledge  of 
infects  ;  in  which,  as  is  man  i  fell  from  his  oration  on  the 
fubject:,  he  muft  very  early  have  made  a  great  proficiency, 
fince  we  find  that  he  was  not  lefs  fuccefsful  herein  than  in 
that  of  plants,  having  given  them  an  arrangement,  and 
eftablifhed  fuch  characters  of  diftinclion,  as  have  been  uni- 
verfally  followed  by  fucceedhig  entomologies. 

The  firfl  part  of  his  academical  education  Linnaeus 
received  under  profeflbr  Stobaeus,  at  Lund,  in  Scania,  who 
favoured  his  inclinations  to  the  ftudy  of  natural  hiftory. 
After  a  refidence  of  about  a  year,  he  removed,  in  1728, 
to  Upfal.  Here  he  foon  contracted  a  clofe  friendship  with 
Artedi,  a  native  of  the  province  of  Angermannia,  who 
had  already  been  four  years  a  ftudent  in  that  univerfity, 
and,  like  himfelf,  had  a  flrong  bent  to  the  ftudy  of  natural 
hiflory  in  general,  but  particularly  in  ichthyology.  He 
was  moreover  well  {killed  in  chemiftry,  and  not  unacquainted 
with  botany,  having  been  the  inventor  of  that  diilinclion 
in  umbelliferous  plants,  arifing  from  the  diffeiences  of  the 
involucrum.  Emulation  is  the  foul  of  improvement,  and, 
heightened  as  it  was  in  this  inftance  by  ftiendlhip,  proved 
a  moft  powerful  incentive.  Thefe  young  men  profecuted 
their  ftudies  together  with  uncommon  vigour,  mutually 
communicating  their  obfervations,  and  laying  their  plans  fo 
as  to  aflift  each  other  in  every  branch  of  natural  hiftory  and 
phyfic. 

Soon  after  his  refidence  at  Upfal,  our  author  was  alfo 
happy  enough  to  obtain  the  favour  of  feveral  gentlemen  of 
eftablifhed  character  in  literature.  He  was  in  a  particular 
manner  encouraged  in  the  purfuit  of  his  ftudies  by  the  pa- 
tronage of  Dr.  Olaus  Celfius,  at  that  time  profeflbr  of  di- 
vinity, and  the  reftorer  of  natural  hiftory  in  Sweden ;  fince 
fo  diftinguifhed  for  Oriental  learning,  and  more  particularly 
for  his  "  Hierobotanicon,  or  Critical  Differtations  on  the 
Plants  mentioned  in  Scripture."  This  gentleman  is  faid  to 
have  given  Linnaeus  a  large  fhare  of  his  eiteem,  and  he  was 
fortunate  enough  to  obtain  it  very  early  after  his  removal  to 
Upfal.     He  was  at   that    time    meditating    his     "  Hierobo- 
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tanicon  ;"  and,  being  ftruck  with  the  diligence  of  Linnaeus, 
in  describing  the  plants  in  the  Upfal  garden,  and  his  ex- 
tenfive  knowjedge  of  their  names,  fortunately  for  him  at  that 
time  involved  in  difficulties,  from  the  narrow  circumftances 
of  his  parents,  Celfius  not  only  patronized  him  in  a  general 
way,  but  admitted  him  to  his  houfe,  his  table,  and  bis 
library.  Under  fuch  encouragement,  it  is  not  ftrange  that 
our  author  made  a  ranid  progrefs,  both  in  his  ftudies,  and 
the  efteem  of  the  profeffors  :  in  facl,  we  bave  a  (Inking  proof 
of  his  merit  and  attainments,  in  finding,  that,  after  only  two 
years  refidence,  he  was  thought  fufficiently  qualified  to  give 
lectures  occafional'y  from  the  botanic  chair,  in  the  room  of 
profeftbr  Rudbeck. 

Linnaeus  was  foon  afterwards  appointed,  by  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Sciences  of  Upfal,  to  make  the  tour  of  Lapland, 
with  the  view  of  exploring  the  natural  hiftory  of  that  ar£tic 
region.  This  tour  had  been  made,  for  the  fir  ft  time,  by  the 
elder  Rudbeck,  in  1695,  at  the  command  of  Charles  XI. 
but,  unfortunately,  almoft  all  the  observations  which  that 
traveller  had  made,  perilhed  in  the  terrible  fire  at  Upfal,  in 
1702.  Linnaeus  fet  out  from  Upfal,  on  this  journey,  about 
the  middle  of  May,  1783  ;  equally  a  ftranger  to  the  language 
and  to  the  manners  of  the  Laplanders,  and  without  any 
afibciate.  He  even  traverfed  what  is  called  the  Lapland 
Defert;  a  tradr.  of  territory  deftitute  of  villages,  cultivation, 
or  any  conveniences,  and  inhabited  only  by  a  few  draggling 
people.  In  this  diftrirft,  he  alcended  a  noted  mountain 
called  Wallevary,  in  fpeaking  of  which  he  has  given  us  a 
pleafant  relation  of  his  rinding  a  lingular  and  beautiful  new 
plant  (Andromela  tetragona)  when  travelling  within  the  arclic 
circle,  with  the  fun  in  his  view  at  naidnight,  in  fearch  of 
a  Lapland  hut.  Hence  he  crofted  the  Lapland  Alps  into 
Finmark,  and  traverfed  the  fhoies  of  the  North  fea  as  far  as 
Sallero. 

Thefe  journeys  from  Lula  and  Pitha,  on  the  Bothnian 
gulph, -to  the  North  fhore,  were  made  on  foot;  and  our 
traveller  was  attended  by  two  Laplanders  ;  one  his  interpreter, 
and  the  other  his  guide.  He  tells  us,  that  the  vigour  and 
ftrength  of  thefe  two  men,  both  old,  and  fufficiently  loaded 
with  his  baggage,  excited  his  admiration,  fince  they  appeared 
quite  unhurt  by  their  labour,  while  he  himfelf,"  though  young 
and  robuft,  was  frequently  quite  exhaufted.  In  this  journey 
he  often  flept  under  the  boat  with  which  they  forded  the 
rivers,  as  a  defence  againft  rain  and  the  gnats,  which  in  the 
Lapland  fummer  are  not  lefs  teazing  than  in  the  torrid  zones. 
In   defcending    one  of    thefe   rivers,    he   narrowly    efcaped 
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peri  filing  by  the  overfeting  of  the  boat,  and  loft  many  of  the 
natural  productions  which  he  had  collected. 

Linnaeus  thus  fpent  the  greater  part  of  -the  fummer  in  ex- 
amining this  arctic  region,  and  thofe  mountains,  on  which, 
four  years  afterwards,  the  French  philofophers  fecured  im- 
mortal fame  to  Sir  Ifaac  Newton.  At  length,  after  having 
fufFered  incredible  fatigues  and  hardfhips,  in  climbing  pre- 
cipices, palling  rivers  in  miferable  boats,  fufFering  repeated 
viciflitudes  of  extreme  heat  and  cold,  and  not  unfrequently 
hunger  and  tbirft,    he  returned  to  Tornoa  in  September. 

He  arrived  at  Upfal  in  November,  after  having  performed, 
and  that  moftly  on  foot,  a  journey  of  ten  degrees  of  latitude 
in  extent,  exclufiw  of  the  many  deviations  which  the  accom- 
plifhment  of  his  deiign  rendered  neceflary.  The  refult  of  this 
journey  was  not  publifhed  till  feveral  years  afterwards ;  but 
he  loft  no  time  in  prefenting  the  academy  with  a  catalogue  of 
the  plants  which  he  had  dilcovercd  ,  which,  even  fo  early  as 
that  p  riod  he  arranged  according  to  the  fyftem  fince  deno- 
minated  the  fxi/al. 

In  173?,  we  find  this  great  naturalift  vifitmg  and  exami- 
ning the  federal  mines  in  Sweden  ;  where  he  formed  his  firft 
fketch  of  hi*  "  Svftem  on  Mineralogy,"  which  appeare  i  in 
the  early  editions  of  the  "  Syftema  Naturae,''  but  was  not 
exemplified  till  1768. 

The  next  incident  in  the  I  iftory  of  this  celebrated  ptrfon 
was  his  being  fenr,  with  feveral  other  naturalifts,  by  the 
governor  of  Dalekarlia,  into  that  province,  to  inveftigate  its 
natural  productions.  After  acconiph'.hmg  the  puipofe  of  this 
expedition,  he  refided  fome  true  in  the  capital  of  Delekarlia, 
where  he  taught  mineralogy,  and  the  docimaftic  art,  and 
praclifed  phytic.  In  1735,  he  travelled  over  many  other  parts 
of  Denmark  and  Germany,  and  fixed  in  Holland,  where  he 
chierly  refided  until  his  return  to  Stockholm  about  the  year 
1739.  Soon  after  he  had  fixed  his  refieience  at  this  place,'  he 
married  one  of  the  daughters  of  Dr.  More,  a  phyfician  at 
Fahlun,  in  Dalekarlia,  with  whom  he  became  acquainted 
duiing  his  flay  in  that  town. 

In  17  ^5,  the  year  in  which  he  took  the  degree  of  M.  D.  he 
publifhed  the  firft  fketch  of  his  "  Syl'ema  Naturae,"  in  the 
form  of  tables  only.  It  thence  appears  that,  before  he  was 
twenty-four  years  old,  he  laid  the  balls  of  that  great  ftrurfture 
which  he  afterwards  railed,  and  which  will  perpetuate  his 
fame  to  the  lateft  ages  of  botanical  fcience. 

In  1736,  Linnaeus  vifited  England,  where  he  formed  many 
friendihips  with  men  at  that  time  didinguilhed  for  their 
knowledge  in  natural  hiftory  :  but,  though  Boerhaave  had 
r'urnifhe-d  him  with  letters  of  recommendation  to  Sir  Hans 
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Sloane,  we  are  told,  that  lie  met  not  with  that  reception 
which  he  had  realon  to  expect  [t].  For  this  treatment, 
Dr,  Pulteney,  with  great  probability,  affigns  the  following 
caufe. 

in  1738,  this  great  naturalist  made  an  excurfion  to  Paris, 
where  he  had  the  infpc&ing  of  the  Herbaria  of  the  Juffieus, 
at  that  time  the  firft  botaniits  in  France  ;  and  alio  the  botani- 
cal collections  of  Surian  and  Tonrnefort.  He  intended  going 
thence  to  Germany,  to  vifit  Ludwig,  and  the  celebrated 
Haller,  vvith  whom  lie  maintained  a  dole  correfpo  rule  nee  ; 
but  he  was  obliged  to  return  to  Holland  without  enjoying  this 
pica fu  re  [i']. 

About  the  latter  end  of  1738,  or  the  beginning  of  the  fubfe- 
quent  vear,  Linnaeus  returned  to  his  native  country,  where 
he  fettled  as  a  phyiician  at  Stockholm.  It  is  faid,  that  at  firft 
he  met  vvith  coniideiable  oppofition,  and  was  opprefTed  with 
many  difficulties;  but  at  length  he  furmounted  nil,  and  ac- 
quired extenuve  practice.  The  intereft  of  count  TefJin,  who 
became  his  zealous  patton,  procured  him  the  rank  of  phyfician 
to  the  fleet,  and  a  ftipend  from  the  citizens  for  giving  lectures 
in  botany.  The  eltablilhment  of  the  Royal  Academv  ot 
Sciences  at  Stockholm,  of  which  Linnaeus  was  appointed  the 
firft  prefident,  ferved  not  a  little  to  favour  the  advancement  of 


[t]  Dr.  Boerhaave's  letter  to  Sir 
Hans  bloane,  on  this  occafion,  is  pre- 
ferved  in  the  Bntifh  JvJufcum,  and  runs 
thus — "  l,inna2u%  qui  has  libi  dabit 
liteus,  eft  unicedignus  te  videie,  unice 
dignus  a  te  videri;  qui  vos  fimul  videbit, 
videbit  hominum  par,  cm  fimile  vix 
dabit  orbis," — This  encomium,  how- 
ever quaintly  exprtffed,  yet  was,  in 
fome  me^fure,  prophetic  of  Linnaeus's 
future  fame  and  grcainefs,  and  proves 
how  intimately  Boerhaave  had  pene- 
trated into  the  genius  and  abilities  of  our 
author;1  and,  ftraiwtd  as  this  parallel 
might  be  thought,  it  is  likely  however 
that  the  opening  of  the  fexual  fyftem, 
fo  different  from  Ray's,  by  which  Sir 
H<.'i;s  Slcane  had  always  known  plant?, 
and  particularly  the  innovations,  as  they 
were  then  called,  which  Linnaeus  had 
made  in  altering  the  names  of  lo  many 
genera,  were  lather  the  caule  of  that 
coolnef?,  with  which  he  was  received 
by  our  excellent  naturalift.  Probably 
we  have  realon  to  regret  this  circum- 
ftance;  for,  otherwife,  L'nnaeus  might 
have  obtained  an  eftablifhment  in  Eng- 
land, as  it  has  been  thought  he  wifhed 
to  have  done ;  and  doubtleh,  his  oppor- 
tunities in  this  kingdom  would  have 
been  much  more  favourable  to  his  de- 


fijns,  than  in  thofe  arctic  regions  where 
he  fpent  the  remainder  of  his  days.  In 
the  mean  time,  we  may  juftly  infer  the 
exalted  idea  that  Linnaeus  had  of  Eng- 
land, as  a  land  eminently  favourable  to 
the  improvement  of  fcience,  from  that 
compliment,  which,  in  a  letter  to  a 
friend,  he  afterwards  paid  to  London, 
when,  fpeaking  of  that  city,  he  called 
it,  "  Puuc~Uim  faliens  in  Vitello 
Orbis." 

[u]  Dr.  Pulteney  gives  an  account 
of  the  feveral  fcientific  productions 
which  Linnaeus  pubhfhed  previous  to 
this  time.  I  hefe  are,  the  "  Syftema 
Natuise,1'  "  Fundamenta  Botanica," 
''  Bihhotheca  Botanica,"  and  "  Ge- 
nera Plantarum."  The  la  ft  of  thofe 
is  juftly  confidered  as  the  moft  valuable 
of  all  the  works  of  this  celebrated  au- 
thor. What  immenfe  application  had 
been  beftowed  upon  it,  the  reader  may 
eafily  conceive,  on  being  informed, 
that,  before  the  publication  of  the  firft 
edition,  the  author  had  examined  the 
characters  of  eight  thoufand  flowers. 
T  he  laft  book  of  Linnrcus's  compulsion, 
publifhed  during  his  ftay  in  Holland, 
was  the  "  Clafies  Plsntai  urn  ;"  which 
is  a  copious  illuftration  of  the  fecond 
part  of  the"  Fundamurta." 
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his  fame,  by  the  opportunity  which  it  afforded  of  difplaying 
his  abilities.  In  1741,  upon  the  resignation  of  Roberg,  he 
was  conftituted  joint  proteflor  of  phytic,  and  phvfician  to  the 
king,  with  Rofen,  who  had  been  appointed  the  preceding 
year  [x]. 

In  1755,  Linnaeus  was  honoured  with  a  gold  medal  by 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Stockholm,  for  a  paper 
on  the  fubject  of  promoting  agriculture,  and  all  branches 
of  rural  ceconomy  ;  and  in  1760,  he  obtained  a  premium 
from  the  Imperial  Academy  of  Sciences  at  St.  Peterfburg,  for 
a  paper  relative  to  the  doctrine  of  the  fexes  of  plants. 

We  are  told  that  Linnnsus,  upon  the  whole,  enjoved  a  good 
conflitution  ;  but  that  he  was  fometimes  feverelv  afflicled  with 
a  bemicrania,  and  was  not  exempted  from  the  gout.  About 
the  clofe  of  1776,  he  was  leized  with  an  apoplexv,  which  left 
him  paralytic:  and,  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  1777,  ne 
fufFcred  another  ftroke,  which  very  much  impaired  his  mental 
powers.  But  the  difeafe,  fuppoled  to  have  been  the  more 
immediate  caufe  of  his  death,  was  an  ulceration  of  the 
urinary  bladder  ;  of  which,  after  a  tedious  indifpolition,  he 
died  Jan.  11,  1778,  in  the  71ft  year  of  his  aee. 

L1NTRUS1  (Severinus),  bifhop  of  Wiburg  in  Jutland, 
known  by  feveral  theological  treatifes  coinpofed  by  him  in 
Latin,  was  prorefTbr  of  divinity  and  eloquence  in  the  uni- 
versity of  Copenhagen,  in  which  city  he  died  in  1 732. 

LIOTARO  (John  Stephen)  was  born  at  Geneva  in 
1702,  and  defigned  for  a  merchant.  In  1725,  he  went  to 
ftudy  at  Paris;  and,  in  1733,  accompanied  the  marquis  de 
Puifieux  to  Rome,  where  he  made  himfelf  known  by  his 
works  in  Crayons.  He  was  in  England  in  the  reign  of 
George  1.  but  did  not  ftay  long.  He  made  a  iourney  to  the 
Levant,  where  he  adopted  the  Eaftern  habit,  and  wore  it  on 
his  return,  with  a  very  long  beard,  which  at  laft  he  iacrificed 
to  Hvmen,  and  married  a  young  wife.  He  came  again  to 
England  in  1772,  and  brought  a  collection  of  pictures  of 
different   maflers,  which    he   fold   by   auction.     Truth    and 

[x]  Dr.  Pulteney,  in  this  place,  gives  treatifes   was   the  u  Mantifia  Altera," 

an  account  of  he  "Iter  CElamJicum  &  pubiiihed    in     1771.       The   remaining 

Gotl.-nuicum,"      "      Iter     Scanicum,"  part   01    Dr.    Pulteney's    volume   con- 

"  Flora    buecica,"    "   Fauna   Saeoica,"  tains  an   account  of  the   (c  Amcenitates 

"    Materia     Medica,"    and      "  Philo-  Academicse;"  with  obfervations,   tenii- 

fophica    Botan.ca;"    the     hiftory     an .1  ing    tp   fhew  the  utility    of   botanical 

nautre  of  which    works   he   briefly  ex-  knowledge    in   relation  to   agriculture, 

pl.nns;     and    afterwards    gives    a  large  ami  the  feeding  of  cattle;  accompanied 

analyfis    of    the   "    Syftema   Naturae,"  with  a  translation  of  Linnasui's  u  Pan 

3nd   of    the    "    Genera    Morborum  ;"  Suecitus,"  accommodated  to  the  Englifh 

with  a  fhort  account  Of  the  papers  writ-  plants,  with  references  to   authors,  and 

ten    by  Linnasus,  in  the  ';  Aela  Upfa-  to  figures  of  the  plants, 
heiifu."     The  laft  of  this  great  man's 
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fidelity  are  the  marks  of  this  painter's  hands ;  but  with  the 
itiffnefs  of  a  bull  in  all  his  portraits.  See  Walpole's  Anec- 
dotes of  Painting,   where  is  a  fine  head  of  him  in  fmall. 

LIPS1US  (Justus),  a  moil  acute  and  learned  critic,  was 
born  at  lie  mum,  a  country  ieat  of  his  father,  between 
Bruffels  and  Louvain,  Oct  18,  154.7.  He  was  defceuded 
from  an  ancient  and  rich  family  ;  his  anfceftors  had  been,  as 
his  lather  was,  among  the  principal  inhabitants  of  Bruffels. 
He  was  fent  to  the  public  fchool  at  Bruffels,  at  fix  years  of 
age  ;  and  he  foon  gave  foch  proofs  of  uncommon  parts,  that, 
according  to  the  (lories  related  of  him,  lie  might  very  well  be 
deemed  a  kind  of  prodigy.  It  is  ia'd,  and  indeed  he  tells  us 
himlelf  in  one  of  his  letters,  that  he  acquired  the  French 
language,  without  the  affiftance  of  a  mailer,  fo  perfectly  as  to 
be  able  to  write  in  it  befoie  he  was  eight  years  old.  In  the 
fame  letter,  he  relates  three  mifhaps,  which  beiel  him  during 
the  ftate  of  chi.dhood,  by  one  of  which  he  was  very  near 
perifhing:  he  fell,  in  the  firft  place,  from  a  rock  at  lfcanum, 
into  a  fnow-drift,  whence  he  was  taken  bv  a  maid-fervant, 
who  accidentally  faw  him,  alrnoft  fuffocated ;  then  he  fell 
from  the  fcaffold  of  a  houfe  that  was  repairing  at  lfcanum, 
whither  he  had  climbed  with  one  of  his  playfellows,  who, 
falling  Pkewife,  had  the  misfortune  to  break  his  leg, 
while  Lipfius's  girdle,  catching  upon  fbmething  by  the 
way,  preferved  him  from  much  hurt ;  and,  laftly,  at  Bruffels, 
lie  fell  into  the  river,  and  was  fo  near  being  drowned, 
that,  when  he  was  taken  out,  he  was,  in  appearance, 
lifelefs. 

From  Bruffels  he  was  fent-  at  ten  years  old,  to  Aeth;  and, 
two  years  after,  to  Cologne,  where  he  was  taught  by  the 
Jefuits.  At  fix  teen  j  he  was  fent  to  the  univerfity  of  Louvain  ; 
where,  being  already  well  ikilled  in  the  learned  languages, 
he  applied  himfejf  principally  to  the  civil  law.  His  great 
delight  was  in  belles  lcttrcs  and  ancient  literature  ;  and,  there- 
fore,  lofing  his  parents,  and  becoming  his  own  mailer  before 
he  was  eighteen,  be  projected  a  journey  to  Italy,  for  the  fake 
of  cultivating  them  to  perfection-  He  executed  what  he 
projected;  but,  before  he  let  out,  he  publiihed  three  bocks 
of  various  readings,  "  Variarum  Leclionum  Libri  tres," 
which  he  dedicated  to  cardinal  Granvellan,  a  great  patronizer 
of  learned  men.  '1  his  was  attended  with  very  happy  effects, 
and  opened  his  way  to  the  cardinal,  when  he  arrived  at  Rome 
in  1567-  He  lived  two  years  with  him,  was  nominated  his 
fecretary,  and  treated  with  the  utmoft  kindnefs  and  generofity. 
He  was  here  in  as  good  a  fituation  as  could  poffibly  be  defired  ; 
for,  though  the  cardinal  honoured  him  with  the  title  of 
fecietarv,  vet  the  trouble  and  bufinefs  of  that  office  was  left 

to 
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to  others.  His  time  was  all  his  own,  and  he  ufed  to  employ 
it  iuit  as  he  plcafed;  the  Vatican,  the  Farnefian,  the  Sfortian, 
and  other  principal  libraries,  were  open  to  him;  and  there  he 
fpent  much  time  and  pains  in  collating  the  manufcripts  of 
ancient  authors,  of  Seneca,  Tacitus,  Plautus,  Propertius, 
&c.  His  leifure-hours  he  ufed  to  employ  in  traverhng  the 
city  and  neighbourhood,  in  order  to  inlpeci  and  animadvert 
upon  the  moft  remarkable  antiquities.  There  were  alfo  at 
this  time  feveral  men  in  Rome,  very  eminent  for  their 
abilities  and  learning;  as,  Antonius  Muretus,  Paulu* 
Manutius,  Fulvius  Urlinus,  Hieronymus  Mercurialis,  Caro-« 
lus  Sigonius,  Petrus  Viilorius,  and  others,  with  whom  he 
became  well  acquainted,  and  from  whom  he  reaped  great 
advantage. 

In  2569  he  resumed  to  Louvain,  and  fpent  one  year  in  a 
very  gay  manner,  as  he  himfelf  ingenuoufly  confeffes.  He 
ufed  to  frequent  balls,  affemblies.  taverns,  and  every  fcene  cf 
mirth;  however,  he  pleads  the  heat  of  youth  in  his  excufe  ; 
and,  the  more  eafily  to  break  off  his  engagements  of  this 
nature,  he  refolved  upon  a  journey  to  Vienna.  He  was  near 
jumping  out  of  the  frying  pan  into  the  fire,  as  the  faying  is; 
for,  flopping  at  Dole,  which  is  an  univerfity  in  the  Tranche 
Com'e.  they  made  him  drink  hard,  and  had  nearly  killed 
him  The  cafe  was  thus :  he  delivered  there  an  oration  in 
public,  to  the  honour  of  Victor  Gefelinus,  who  was  taking 
his  degree  of  doctor  of  phyfic;  upon  which  he  was  invited  to 
a  great  entertainment,  where,  as  the  cuftotn  of  tue  country 
then  was,  the  guefts  ufed  to  orovoke  one  another  to  drink. 
plentifully.  Lipfitis  complied;  but,  being  unequal  to  the 
talk,  was  fuddenly  feized  with  an  unufual  Ihivering,  and 
went  home  with  a  fever.  "  This  ftory,"  lays  Bayle,  "would 
not  have  been  furprifmg,  had  Lipfius  been  an  Italian  or 
a  Spaniard;  for  to  fvich  people  an  entertainment,  at  taking 
a  degree  in  lome  Northern  univerfities,  is  as  dangerous 
an  action  as  a  battle  to  a  colonel,  unlefs  they  gee  a 
difpenfatiott  for  net  pledging  at  every  tu-n;  but  he  was  a 
Fleming." 

As  foon  as  he  was  pretty  well  recovered  from  his  illnefs, 
he  fcr  forwards  to  Vienna,  and  there  fell  into  the  acquaintance 
of  Bufbequjus,  Sambuchus,  Bighiws,  and  other  learned  men, 
who  ufed  many  arguments  to  induce  him  to  fettle  there, 
but  the  love  of  his  own  native  foil  prevailed,  and  he  directed  his 
courfe  through  Bohemia,  Mifnia,  and  Thuringia,  in  order 
to  arrive  at"  it.  But -hem;;  informed,  that  the  Low  Countries 
were  over-run  with  the.  wars,  and  that  his  own  patrimony 
was  laid  wade  by  foldiers,  he  halted  at  the  univerfity  of  Jena, 
in  Saxony,  where  he  was  inverted  with  a  profefforfhip.     He 
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did  not  continue  here  above  a  year ;  but  decamped  for  his 
own  country,  as  foon  as  it  was  a  little  fettled.  He  arrived  at 
Cologne,  where  he  married  a  widow  in  1574.  He  did  this, 
as  he  fays,  rather  in  compliance  with  his  own  inclinations, 
than  by  the  advice  of  his  friends  ;  but  fo  the  gods  decreed  it. 
Some  fav,  that  fhef  was  a  very  ill-natured  woman,  and  mada 
him  a  bad  wile.  We  learn  from  himfelf,  however,  that  they 
lived  very  peaceably  together,  although  they  had  no  children. 
He  continued  nine  months  with  his  wife  at  Cologne,  and 
there  wrote  his  •**  Antiquae  Lectiones,"  which  chiefly  confift 
of  emendations  of  Plautus  ;  he  alfo  began  there  his  notes  upon 
Cornelius  Tacitus,  which  were  afterwards  fo  universally  ap- 
plauded by  the  learned. 

He  then  retired  to  his  own  native  feat  at  Ifcanum,  near 
Bruffels,  where  he  determined  to  live  at  a  diftance  from  the 
noife  and  the  cares  of  the  world,  and  to  devote  himfelf  entirely 
to  letters;  and  there  is  a  fine  epftle  of  his  extant,  to  (hew  the 
great  advantages  of  a  country  over  a  city  life.  But  he  was 
difturbed  by  the  civil  wars,  before  he  was  well  fettled;  and 
went  to  Louvain,  where  he  relumed  the  ftudv  of  the  civil 
law,  and  took  up  the  title  of  a  lawyer  in  form,  though  with 
no  intent  to  praclife  or  concern  himfelf  with  buiineis,  which 
he  never  could  be  prevailed  to  do.  He  publilhed  at  Louvain 
his  "  Kpiftolicns  Queitiones,"  and  fome  other  things;  but, 
at  length,  was  obliged  to  quit  his  refidence  there.  He  went 
to  Holland,  and  fpent  thirteen  years  at  Leyden  j  during  which 
time  he  compofed  and  publifhed,  what  he  calls,  his  belt 
works.  Thefe  are,  "  Llectorum  Libri  duo  ;"  "  Satyra  Me- 
nipprea  ;"  "  Saturhalium  Libri  duo  ;"  'l  Commentarii  pleni 
in  Cornelium  Taciturn  ;**  "  De  Conftantia  Libri 'duo  ;'  "  Le 
Amphitheatro  Libri  duo  ;''  "  Ad  Valenum  Maximum  Note  ;" 
"  Epiftolarum  Centuriae  dux;"  "  Epifto'ica  Infiitutio;" 
"  Ue  reevta  Pronunciatione  Linguae  Latinos;"  "  Animadver- 
sion es  in  Seneca*  Tragoedias ; '  "  Animadverfiones  in  Vel- 
leium  Paterculum:"  "  Politicorum  Libri  fex;"  "  De  una 
Pveligionc  Liber."  Thefe  he  calls  his  beft  works,  becaufe 
they  were  written,  he  fays,  in  the  very  vigour  of  his  age,  and 
when  he  was  quite  at  leifure;  "  in  flore  awi,  &  ingenii  in 
alto  ctio  ;"  and  he  adds  too,  that  his  health  continued  good 
till  the  latter  part  of  his  life;  "nee  valetudo,  nifi  fub  ex- 
tremos  annos,  titubavit." 

He  withdrew  himfelf  fuddenly  and  privately  from  Leyden, 
in  1590;  and,  after  fome  ftay  at  Spa,  went  and  fettled  at 
Louvain,  where  he  taught  polite  literature,  as  he  had  done 
at  Leyden,  with  the  greated  credit  and  leputation.  He  fpent 
the  remainder  of  his  life  at  Louvain,  though  he  had  received 
powerful   felicitations,  and  the  offers    oi    vail   advantages,   if 

he 
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he  would  have  removed  elfewhere.  Pope  Clement  VIII. 
Henry  IV.  of  France,  and  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  applied  to 
him  by  advantageous  propofals.  Several  cardinals  would 
gladly  have  taken  him  under  their  protection  and  patronage; 
and  all  the  learned  in  foreign  countries  honoured  him  ex- 
tremely. The  very  learned  Spaniard,  Arias  Montanus,  who, 
at  the  command  of  Philip  II,  fuperintended  the  reprinting 
the  Complutenfian  edition  of  the  Bible  at  Planrin's  prefs,  had 
fuch  a  particular  regard  and  affection  for  him,  that  he  treated 
him  as  a  fon  rather  than  a  friend,  and  not  only  admitted  him 
into  all  his  concerns,  but  even  offered  to  leave  him  all  he 
had.  Lipfius,  neverthelefs,  continued  at  Louvain,  and, 
among  others,  wrote  the  following  works:  "  De  Cruce 
Librirres;"  "  De  Militia  Romana  Libri  quinque;"  "  Po- 
liorceticwn  Libri  quinque;"  "  De  Magnitudine  Romana 
Libri  quatuor;"  "  Differtatiuncula  &  Commentarius  inPlinii 
Panegyricum ;"  "  Manudu&io  ad  Stoicam  Philofophiam," 
&c.  All  his  works  have  been  collected  and  printed  together, 
in  folio,  more  than  once.  His  critical  notes  upon  ancient 
authors  are  to  be  found  in  the  be  ft  editions  of  each  respective 
author  ;  and  feveral  of  his  other  pieces  have,  for  their  peculiar 
utility,  been  reprinted  Separately. 

Lipfius  died  at  Louvain,  March  23,  1606,  in  his  59th 
year;  and  lert,  lavs  fofeph  Scaliger,  the  learned  world  and 
his  friends  to  lament  the  lofs  of  him.  There  is  the  following 
judgement  pafftd  upon  Lipfius  and  his  works  in  the  "  Scali- 
gerana  Poiterior:'*  '  The  third  century  of  his  mifcellaneous 
epiftles  is  the  worft  of  all  his  works;  the  belt  are  his  '"•  Com- 
mentaries upon  Tacitus,  '  his  Orations  "  De  Concordia," 
.  and  "  upon  the  Death  of  the  Duke  of  Saxony."  His 
*'  Electa"'  and  "  Saturnalia  '  aie  very  excellent  books.  He 
was  a  Greek  fcholar  good  enough  for  his  own  private  ufe, 
but  no  farther.  How  unhappy  a  judgement  he  makes  of 
Seneca  the  tragcedian  !  He  was  perfectly  ignorant  of  poetry, 
and  every  thing  relating  to  it.'  He  wrote  a  bad  Latin  ftyle 
in  his  later  compositions ;  for  which  he  feems  a  little  in'- 
excufable,  fince,  fro m  his  "  Variaj  Lectiones,"  the  firft  book 
he  printed,  it  is  plain  he  could  have  written  better.  Bad 
however  as  it  was,  it  found  a  tribe  of  imitators,  who  admired 
it  as  a  model,  ar.o  grew  numerous  enough  to  form  a  fedt  in 
the  republic  of  letters.  He  wrote  likewife  an  uncommonly 
bad  hand.  Kis  cpuyerfation  and  mien  did  not  anfwer  people's 
expectations,  of  him.  "  He  was,"  fays  one  who  has  written 
his  life,  "  f o  mean  in  his  countenance,  his  drefs,  and  his 
converfation,  that  thole,  who  had  accuftomed  themfelves  to 
judge  or  great  men  by  their  outward  appearance,  afked,  after 
having  feen   Lipfius,  whether  that  was  really  he.     And  it  is 
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certain,  that  fome  foreigners,  who  came  from  the  remoteft 
part  of  Poland  to  fee  him,  as  fome  did  formerly  from  foreign 
parts  to  fee  Livy,  did  often  afk  for  Lipfius,  even  when  they 
had  him  before  their  eyes." 

But  the  moll  remarkable  particular  relating  to  Liplius,  and 
one  of  the  greateft  faints  for  which  he  is  cenlured.  is  his 
inconftancy  with  regard  to  religion.  Thiscenfuie  is  grounded 
upon  the  following  particulars:  namely,  That  being  born 
a  Pvoman  Catholic,  he  profefTed  the  Lutheran  religion,  while 
he  was  profelfcr  at  Jena.  Afterwards  returning  to  Brabant, 
he  lived  there  like  a  Roman  Catholic;  but,  having  accepted 
a  profefior's  chair  in  the  univedky  of  Leyden,  he  publiihed 
there  what  was  called  Calvinifm.  At  la  ft,  he  removed  from 
Ley  den,  and  went  again  into  five  Low  Countries,  where  he 
not  only  lived  in  the  Roman  communion,  but  even  became  a 
bigot,  like  a  very  weak  woman.  This  he  mewed  by  the 
books  he  publiihed;  one  of  which,  written  in  1633,  was 
intituled,  "  Diva  Virgo  Hallenfis,"  &c.  another,  in  1604, 
"  Diva  Schemienfis,"  &c.  with  an  account  of  their  favours 
and  miracles:  in  which  works  he  admits  the  molt  trilling 
ilories,  and  the  moft  uncertain  traditions.  Some  of  his 
friends  endeavoured  to  difluade  him  from  writing  thus,  by 
reprelenting  how  greatly  4t  would  diminilh  the  reputation  he 
had  acquired  ;  but  he  was  deaf  to  their  expostulations.  The 
verles  he  wrote,  when  he  dedicated  a  iilver  pen  to  the  Holy 
Virgin  of  Hall,  are  very  remarkable,  both  en  account  of 
the  elogies  he  bellows  on  himieif,  and  of  the  exorbitant 
worfhip  he  pays  to  the  Virgin.  By  his  lalt  will,  he  left  his 
gown,  lined  with  fur,  to  the  image  of  the  fame  lady.  We 
muft  not  forget  to  obferve,  that  Lipfius  was  iuppoied,  by 
iome,  to  have  compofed  fuch  works,  only  to  perfuads  the 
world,  that  he  was  not  fo  cold  and  indifferent,  with  regard 
to  religion,  as  he  found  lie  was  fufpefted  to  be;  for,  it  had 
been  laid,  that  all  religions,  or  none,  were  the  fame  to  him, 
and  that  he  made  no  difference  between  Lutheranifm,  Cal- 
vinifm, and  Popery.  But  there  feems  no  juil  ground  for 
fuppofing  this,  ii nee  his  conduct  may  be  explained  very  well 
without  it.  It  may  naturally  be  rcfolved  into  the  weak  and 
tjnfteady  ftate  of  his  mind,  unlefs  we  may  fuppofe  that  every 
great  icholar  mull  needs  think  and  aft  like  a  philofopher  and 
man  of  fenfe,  which,  we  prefume,  is  very  far  from  being  the 
cafe. 

But  what  appeared  yet  ftranger  in  his  behaviour,  and  was 
never  forgiven  him,  is,  that  wink  he  lived  at  Levden,  in  an 
outward  profehion  of  the  Reformed  religion,  he  yet  approved 
publicly  the  perfecuting  principles  which  were  exerted, 
throughout  all  Europe,  againft  the   profeflbrs  of  it.     What 
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Bavle  has  faid  of  him,  with  regard  to  this  point,  may  ferve 
for  a  proper  conclufion  of  the  prefent  article  :  "  This  man," 
fays  he,  "  having  been  ruined  in  his  fortune  by  the  wars  in 
the  Low  Countries,  fled  to  Leyden,  where  he  found  an 
honourable  retreat,  and  was  chofen  a  profeffor,  making  no 
fcruple  cf  outwardly  abjuring  the  Popilh  religion.  During 
his  Hay  there,  he  published  fome  pieces  concerning  govern- 
ment, in  which  he  advanced,  among  other  maxims,  that  no 
ftate  ought  to  fuffer  a  plurality  of  religions,  nor  fhew  any 
mercy  towards  thofe  who  difturbed  the  eftablifhed  worfhip, 
but  purfue  them  with  "fire  and  fword,  it  being  better  that 
one  member  ihould  peiifh  rather  than  the  whole  body; 
*  Clementiae  11011  hie  locus;  ure,  feca,  ut  membrorum  potius 
aliquod  quain  totum  corpus  corrumpatur.'  This  was  very 
onhandforrre  in  a  perfon  kindly  entertained  by  a  Proteftanc 
republic,  which  had  newly  reformed  its  leligion  ;  flnce  it  was 
loudly  approving  all  the  rigours  of  Philip  11,  and  the  duke  of 
Alva.'  It  was,  belides,  an  exeeflive  imprudence,  an  abomi- 
nable impiety;  iince,'  on  the  one  hand,  it  might  be  inferred- 
from  his  book,  that  none  but  the  Reformed  religion  ought 
to  be  tolerated  in  Holland;  and,  on  the  other,  that  the  Pagans 
were  very  right  in  hanging  all  the  preachers  of  the  Gofpel. 
He  was  attacked  on  this  head  by  one  Theodore  Cornhert, 
who  prefied  him  fo  clofelv,  that  he  put  him  into  the  utmolt 
perplexity.  He  was  obliged,  in  his  anfwer,  to  ufe  many 
ihifts  and  evafions;  declaring,  that  thefe  two  words,  U,e 
and  Stca,  were  only  terms  borrowed  from  chirurgery,  not 
literally  to  iignify  fin  and  fivo  d,  but  only  fome  {mart  and 
effectual  remedy.  All  thefe  evafions  are  to  be  met  with  in. 
his  treatife  '  De  una  Keligione.'  It  is  indeed  the  moil 
wretched  book  he  ever  wrote,  excepting  the  ftories  and  fillv 
poems,  written  in  his  old  age,  concerning  fome  chapels  of 
the  Bleffed  Virgin  :  for,  his  understanding  began  about  this 
time  to  decay,  as  formerly  Pericles's,  fo  far  as  to  fuffer  himfelf 
to  be  tricked  out,  neck  and  arms,  with  amulets  and  old 
women's  charms,  and,  being  perfectly  infatuated  in  favour 
of  the  Jefuits,  to  whom  he  gave  himfelf  up.  When  he  found 
the  wretched  performance  we  are  now  fpeaking  of  likely 
to  be  cenfured  in  Holland,  he  fneaked  away  privately  from 
Leyden." 

LlRON  (John'),  a  learned  benedi£tine,  and  author  of 
two  very  curious  works.  One  was  called  "  Bibliotheqtte 
des  Auteurs  Chartrains;"  the  other,  "  Les  Amenites  de  la 
Critique."  This  litter  is  very  interefting  and  important, 
and  contains  many  valuable  obfervations  on  ancient  writers, 
facred  and  profane.  He  publilhed  alio  "  Les  Singularites 
Hiftoriques    et     Litiraires,"  confifting   of  anecdote?,    facts, 
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names,  and  dates,  which  had  efcaped  the  compilers;  a  work 
of  much  curiofity  as  well  as  learning.     He  died  in  1749. 

LISLE  (Guillaume  de),  a  great  French  geographer, 
was  born  at  Paris  in  1675.  He  began  at  eight  or  nine  years 
of  age  to  defign  maps,  and  his  progrefs  in  this  way  was  even 
rapid.  In  1699,  he  firft  diftinguifhed  himfeif  to  the  public 
by  giving  a  map  of  the  world,  and  other  pieces,  which  pro- 
cured him  a  place  in  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  1702.  He 
was  afterwards  chofen  geographer  to  the  king,  with  a  pen- 
fion ;  and  not  only  fo,  but  had  the  honour  of  teaching  the 
king  himfeif  geography,  for  whofe  particular  ufe  he  drew  up 
feveral  works.  De  Lille's  reputation  was  fo  extended,  and 
fo  well  eftabliihed,  that  fcarcely  any  hiltory  or  travels  were 
publifhcd  without  the  cmbelhhhment  of  his  maps.  He  was 
labouring  a  map  of  Malta  for  the  abbe  Vertot's  hiftory, 
when  he  was  carried  off  by  an  apoplexy,  in  1726.  The 
name  of  this  geogi^pher  was  no  lei's  celebrated  in  foreign 
countries  than  in  his  own.  Many  fovereigns  attempted  to 
draw  him  Irom  Fiance,  but  in  vain.  The  czar  Peter,  when 
at  Paris  upon  his  travels,  went  perfonally  to  fee  him,  in  order 
to  communicate  to  him  fomc  remaiks  upon  Mufcovy ;  and 
flill  more,  fays  Fontenelle,  "  to  learn  from  him,  better  than 
he  could  any  where  elfe,  the  fkuation  and  extent  of  his  own 
dominions." 

LISLE  (Sir  George)  was  the  fon  of  a  bookfeller  in 
London,  had  his  military  education  in  the  Netherlands. 
He  fSgnalized  himfeif  upon  many  occafions  in  the  civil  wars, 
particularly  at  the  laft  battle  of  Newbury ;  where,  in  the 
dulk  of  the  evening,  he  led  his  men  to  the  charge  in  his  ihirr, 
that  his  perfon  might  be  the  more  confpicuous  :  the  king, 
who  was  an  eye-witnefs  of  his  bravery,  knighted  him  in  the 
field  of  battle.  He  was  one  of  thofe,  who,  in  1648,  fo 
obftinately  defended  Colchefter.  This  brave  man  was  or- 
dered to  be  mot  to  death  the  fame  day  the  parliament-army 
entered  the  town.  Being  about  to  be  executed,  and  thinking 
that  the  foldiers  who  were  to  difpatch  him,  Pcood  at  too  great 
a  diftance,  he  defired  them  to  come  nearer :  one  of  them 
faid,  "  I  warjant  we  fhall  hit  you."  He  replied,  with  a 
fmile,  "  Friends,  I  have  been  nearer  you  when  you  have 
milled  me."     He  was  executed  Aug.  28,    1648. 

LISLE  (Joseph  Nicolas  de),  a  great  anronomer,  was 
born  at  Paris  in  1688.  He  was  the  friend  of  Newton  and 
Halley,  both  of  whom  held  his  learning  and  abilities  in  great 
efteem.  He  was  a  member  of  all  the  Academies  in  Europe. 
In  1726,  he  was  invited  to  Ruffia,  where  he  lemained  till 
1747,  during  which  period  his  labours  in  the  different  fciences 
of  geography  and   aftronomy   were  prodigious.     Among  the 
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numerous  productions  of  his  genius,  the  moft  important 
were  his  "  Memoirs  of  the  Hiftory  of  Aflronomy."  The 
memoirs  of  the  Academy  are  full  of  his  dilTertations,  yet  he 
did  not  himfelf  publifh  much.  He  died  in  1768,  at  the 
age  of  80.  He  was  a  man  of  unaffected  piety,  and  the  moft 
amiable  manners;  and  it  is  no  mean  argument  in  favour  of 
Chriftianity,  that  they,  who  have  inveftigated  nature  with  the 
greateft  afhduity  and  fuccefs,  have  been  thofe  more  eminently 
diftinguilhed  by  their  belief  of  Revelation,  and  conformity  to 
the  duties  it  enjoins. 

LI  SOLA  (Francis  dr),  eminent  by  his  embaflies,  and 
his  zealous  attachment  to  the  court  of  Vienna,  born  at  Be- 
zancon  in  1639.  He  was  four  years  in  England  for  the 
emperor  Ferdinand  III.  and  was  afterwards  envoy  extraordi- 
nary at  Madrid  at  the  death  of  Philip  IV.  in  1665.  He  is 
the  author  of  a  work,  intituled,  "  Boucher  d'Etat  &  de 
Juftice,"  on  the  pretenfions  of  Lewis  XIV.  which  very 
much  difpleafed  the  court  of  France.  He  died  before  the 
opening  of  the  treaty  at  Nimeguen. 

LISTER  (Martin),  an  Englifh  puyfician,  and  natural 
philofopher,  was  born  in  Buckinghamshire  [y]  about  1638, 
and  educated  under  his  great-uncle  Sir  Martin  Lifter,  lent, 
phylician  in  ordinary  to  Charles  I.  and  president  of  the 
college  of  phyficians.  He  was  afterwards  lent  to  St.  John's 
college  in  Cambridge,  where  he  took  his  firft  degree  in  arts 
in  1658;  and  was  made  fellow  of  his  college  by  a  mandate 
from  Charles  II.  after  his  Reftoration  in  1660.  He  proceed- 
ed M.  A.  in  1662;  and,  applying  himfelf  clofely  to  phyfic, 
travelled  into  France  in  1668,  to  improve  himfelf  farther  in 
that  faculty.  Returning  home,  he  fettled  in  1670  at  York, 
where  he  followed  his  profeffion  many  years  with  good  repute. 
At  the  fame  time,  he  took  all  opportunities,  which  his 
bufinefs  would  permit,  of  profecuting  refearches  into  the 
natural  hiftory  and  antiquities  of  the  country;  with  which 
view  he  travelled  into  feveral  parts  of  England,  efpecially  in 
the  North. 

As  this  ftudy  brought  him  into  the  acquaintance  of  Mr. 
Lloyd,  keeper  of  the  Alhmolean  mufeum  at  Oxford,  he 
enriched  that  ltorehoufe  with  feveral  altars,  coins,  and  other 
antiquities,  together  with  a  great  number  of  valuable  natural 
curiofities.  He  alio  lent  feveral  obfervations  and  experiments, 
in  various  branches  of  natural  philofophy,  to  the  fame  friend  ; 
who  communicating  fome  of  them  to  the  Royal  Society,  our 
author  was  thereupon  recommended,  and  elected  a  fellow. 
In  1684,  refolving,  by  the  advice  of  his  friends,  to  remove 

[y]  From  the  regifter  of  St.  John's  fhire  man,  of  which  country  his  great- 
college  ;  but  Wood  f  iys  he  was  a  York-    uncle  was  a  native. 
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to  London,  he  was  created  do£tor  of  phylic,  by  diploma,  at 
Oxford ;  the  chancellor  himfelf  recommending  him,  as  a 
perfon  of  exemplary  loyalty,  of  high  efteem  among  the  mod: 
eminent  of  his  profeffion,  of  lingular  merit  to  that  univerfity 
in  particular,  by  having  enriched  their  mufeum  and  library 
with  prefents  of  valuable  books,  both  printed  and  manufcript ; 
and  of  general  merit  to  the  literary  world  by  feveral  learned 
hooks  which  he  published.  Soon  after  this,  he  was  elected 
fellow  of  the  college  of  phyficians. 

In  1698,  he  attended  the  earl  of  Portland  in  his  embafly 
from  king  William  to  the  court  of  France;  and,  having 
the  pleafure  to  fee  a  book  he  had  publifhed  the  preceding 
year,  under  the  title  of  "  Synoplis  Conchyliorum,"  placed 
in  the  king's  library,  he  preiented  that  monarch  with  a 
fecond  edition  of  the  treatife,  much  improved, -in  1699,  not 
long  after  his  return  from  Paris.  Of  this  journey  he  had 
publifhed  an  account,  containing  obfervations  on  the  flate 
and  curiofities  of  that  metropolis ;  which,  as  a  trifling  piece, 
was  traveflied  by  Dr.  Wm.  King,  in  another,  intituled,'  "  A 
Journey  to  London."  In  1709,  upon  the  indifpofition  of 
Dr.  Hannes,  he  was  made  fecond  phyfician  in  ordinary  to 
queen  Anne;  in  which  poll  he  continued  to  his  death, 
Feb.  1711-12.  Befides  the  books  already  mentioned,  he 
publifhed  others:  thefe  are,  1.  "  Hiftoriae  Animalium  Anglias 
tres  Tra&atus,  he.  1678."  2.  "  John  Gaedertius  of  Iniedls, 
&c.  1082,"  4to.  3.  The  fame  Book  in  Latin.  4.  "  De 
Fontibus  medicalibus  Anglice,  Ebor.  1682."  There  is  an 
account  of  moft  of  thefe  tradts  in  Phil.  Tranf.  No.  139, 
143,  144,  and  166.  5.  "  Exercitatio  anatomies,  in  qua  de 
Cochleis  agitur,  he.  1694,"  8vo.  6.  "  Cochlearum  & 
Limacum  Exercitatio  anatomica;  accedit  e  Variolis  Exerci- 
tatio, 1695,"  2  vol.  8vo.  7.  "  Conchyliorum  Bivalvium 
utriufque  Aqua?  Exercitatio  anatom,  tertia,  &c.  1696,"  4to. 
8.  "  Exercitationes  nicdicinales,  &c.  1697,"   8vo. 

LISTER  (Sir  Matthew)  was  phyfician  to  Anne  of 
Denmark,  and  one  of  the  phyficians  in  ordinary  to  king 
Charles  I.  He  was  alfo  prefident  of  the  college  in  London, 
and  one  of  the  rcod  eminent  of  his  profeflion  in  the  king- 
dom. 

LITHGOW  (William),  a  Scotchman,  born  the  latter 
end  of  f'-!e  fifteenth  centurv,  whofe  fuiterings  by  imprifon- 
ment  and  torture  at  Malaga,  and  whole  travels  on  foot  over 
Europe,  Alia,  and  Africa,  feem  to  raife  him  almoft  to  the 
rank  of  a  martyr  and  a  hero,  publifhed  an  account  of  his 
peregrinations  and  adventures.  Though  the  author  deals 
much  in  the  marvellous,  the  horrid  accounts  of  the  ft  range 
cruelties,    of  which,  he  tells  us,  he   was   the  f  abject,  have, 
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however,  an  air  of  truth.  Soon  after  his  arrival  in  England, 
from  Malaga,  he  was  carried  to  Theobald's  on  a  feather-bed, 
that  king  James  might  be  an  eye-witnefs  of  his  martyred 
anatomy,  by  which  he  means  his  wrenched  body,  mangled, 
and  reduced  to  a  fkeleton.  The  whole  court  crowded  to  fee 
him;  and  his  majefty  ordered  him  to  be  taken  care  o;";  and  he 
was  twice  fent  to  Bath  at  his  expence.  By  the  king's  com- 
mand, he  applied  to  Gondamor,  the  Spaniih  ambaflador, 
for  the  recovery  of  the  money  a;  d  other  things  of  value, 
which  the  governor  of  Malaga  had  taken  from  him,  and  for 
a  thoufand  pounds  for  his  fupport.  He  was  promifed  a  full 
reparation  for  the  damages  he  had  fuftained  ;  but  the  perfidious 
minifter  never  performed  his  promife.  When  he  was  upon 
the  point  of  leaving  England,  Lithgow  upbraided  him  with 
the  breach  or"  his  word,  in  the  prefence-chamber,  before 
feveral  gentlemen  of  the  court.  This  occafioned  their  fighting 
upon  the  fpot;  and  the  ambafJTador,  as  the  traveller  oddly 
expreflfed  it,  had  his  fiftula  contrabanded  with  his  fift  The 
unfortunate  Lithgow,  who  was  generally  commended  for  his 
fpirited  behaviour,  was  fent  to  the  Marlhalfea,  where  he 
continued  a  prifoner  nine  months.  At  the  conclufion  of 
the  oclavo  edition  of  his  travels,  he  informs  us,  that  in  his 
three  voyages  his  painful  feet  have  traced  over,  befides  pafTages 
of  feas  and  rivers,  thirty-fix  thoufand  and  odd  miles,  which 
draweth  near  to  twice  the  circumference  of  the  whole  earth. 
Here  the  marvellous  feems  to  rife  to  the  incredible;  and  to 
fet  him,  in  point  of  veracity,  below  Coryat.  whom  it  is 
neverthelefs  certain  that  he  far  outwalked.  His  description 
of  Ireland  is  whimfical  and  curious.  This,  together  with 
the  narrative  of  his  fufferings,  is  reprinted  in  Morgan's 
"  Phoenix  Hritannicus."     His  book  is  very  fcarce. 

LITTLETON  or  LYTTLEFON  (Thomas),  the 
celebrated  Engliih  judge,  was  defcended  of  an  ancient  ^.mily, 
and  born  about  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century  at 
Frankley  in  Worceiterfhire.  Having  laid  a  proper  founda- 
tion of  learning  at  one  of  the  universities,  he  removed  to  the 
Inner  Temple  ;  and,  applying  himfelf  to  the  law,  became 
very  eminent  in  that  profeffion.  The  hrit  notice  we  have  of 
his  diftmguifhing  himfelf  therein  is  from  his  learned  lectures 
on  the  ftatute  of  Weltmintter,  "  de  donis  conditionalibus," 
"  of  conditional  gibs."  He  was  afterwards  made,  by  Henry 
VI.  fleward  or  judge  of  the  court  of  the  palace,  or  marihallea 
of  the  king's  houiehold;  and,  in  1455,  king's  ferjeant,  in 
which  capacity  he  went  the  Northern  circuit  as  a  judge  of 
the  aflize.  Upon  the  revolution  of  the  crown,  from  the 
houie  of  Lancafter  to  that  of  York,  in  Edwaid  IV.  our 
judge,  who  was  now  made  fher iff  of  Worcefteiihire,  received 
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a  pardon  from  that  prince  ;  was  continued  in  his  poft  of 
king's  ferjeant,  and  alfo  in  that  of  juftice  of  affize  for  the 
fame  circuit.  This  pardon  palled  in  the  fecond  year  of 
Edwatd  IV  ;  and,  in  the  fixth,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the 
judges  of  the  court  of  Common  Pleas.  'The  fame  year, 
1466,  he  obtained  a  writ  to  the  commiffioners  of  the  cuiloms 
of  London,  Briftol,  and  Kingfton  upon  Hull ;  to  pay  him 
a  hundred  and  ten.  marks  annually,  for  the  better  fuppoit  of 
his  d:gnity;  a  hundred  and  fix  ihillings  and  eleven  pence 
farthing,  to  furnifh  him  with  a  furred  robe;  and  fix  (hillings 
and  fixpence  more,  for  another  robe,  called  Linura.  In  1473, 
he  reiided  near  St.  Sepulchre's  church,  London,  in  a  capital 
manfion,  the  property  of  the  abbot  of  Leicefter,  which  he 
held  on  leafe  at  the  yearly  rent  of  1 6s.  In  I475,  he  was  created, 
among  others,  knight  of  the  Bath,  to  grace  the  folernnity  of 
conferring  that  order  upon  the  king's  eldeft  fon,  then  prince  of 
Wales,  afterwards  Edward  V.  The  judge  continued  in  the 
favour  and  efteem  of  his  fovereign  and  all  others,  for  his 
great  floll  in  the  laws  of  England,  till  his  death,  which 
happened  Aug.  23,  1481,  in  a  good  old  age.  He  was 
honourably  interred  in  the  cathedral- church  of  Worcefter, 
where  a  marble  tomb,  with  his  ftatue  thereon,  was  erected 
to  his  memory,  his  picture  was  alio  placed  in  the  church 
of  Frankley ;  and  another  in  that  of  Hales-Owen,  where 
his  defcendants  purchafed  a  good  eftate.  He  married,  and 
had  three  fons,  William,  Richard,  and  Thomas.  Richard, 
being  bred  to  the  law,  became  eminent  in  that  profeffion  : 
it  was  for  the  ufe  of  this  Ion,  that  our  judge  drew  up  his 
celebrated  treatife  on  tenures,  or  titles,  by  which  all  eilates 
were  anciently  held  in  England  ;  this  was  written  in  the 
latter  end  of  his  life,  and' printed  probably  in  1477.  The 
fudge's  third  fon,  Thomas,  was  knighted  by  Henry  VII. 
for  taking  Lambert  Si mnel,  the  pretended  earl  of  Warwick. 
His  eldeif.  fon  and  fucceifor,  Sir  William  Littleton,  after 
living  many  years  in  great  lplendor  at  Frankley,  died  in 
1508;  and  from  this  branch  of  the  judge  the  famous  lord 
Lytrxiton  of  Frankley  co.  Worceft.  who  was  created  a  baron 
of  Great  Britain,   Nov.  1756,  derived  his  pedigree. 

LITTLETON  (Adam),  a  learned  Englifhman,  was 
descended  from  an  ancient  family,  and  born  Nov.  8,  1627, 
at  Hales-Owen  in  Shropshire,  of  which  place  his  father  was 
miniiler.  Being  educated  Under  Dr  Bufby  at  Weflminffer- 
fchool,  he  was  chofen  thence  fludent  of  Chrift-cburcb, 
Oxford,  in  1647  ;  but  ejected  by  the  parliament-vifitors  the 
next  year.  However,  he  became  uther  of  Weftminfter-fchool 
foon  after;  and,  in  1658,  was  made  fecond  mailer,  having 
for  feme  time  in  the  interim  taught  fchool  in   other  places, 
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and,  after  the  Refioration,  at  Chelfea  in  Middlefex,  of  which 
church  he  was  admitted  rector  in  1674.  He  was  made 
prebendary  of  Wefrminfler  the  fame  year;  and  had  likewife 
a  grant  from  Charles  11.  to  fucceed  Dr.  Buiby  in  the  mafter- 
fhip  of  that  fchool,  for  which  he  was  highlv  qualified.  He 
had  been  ibmc  years  before  appointed  king's  chaplain,  and, 
in  1670,  accumulated  his  degrees  in  divinity,  which  was, 
conferred  upon  him  without  taking  any  in  arts,  on  account  cf 
his  extraordinary  merit;  in  theatteitation  whereof  he  brought 
letters  from  Henchman,  bilhop  of  London,  recommending 
him  to  the  univerfity  as  a  man  eminently  learned,  of  lingular 
humanity,  and  fweetnefs  of  manners,  bbmelefs  and  religious 
life,  and  alio  for  his  exquifite  genius  and  ready  faculty  in 
preaching.  He  was  for  fome  time  fub-dean  of  Weflminfter  ; 
and,  in  1687,  licenfed  to  the  church  of  St.  Botolph  Alderf- 
gate,  which  he  held  about  four  years,  and  then  refigned  it, 
poffibly  on  account  of  fome  decay  in  his  conflitution. 

He  died  June  30,  1694,  aged  67  yeais,  and  was  buried 
in  his  church  at  Chelfea,  where  there  is  a  handfome  monu- 
ment, with  an  epitaph  to  his  memory,  He  was  an  excellent 
philoiogifl  and  grammarian;  an  indefatigable  reflorer  of  the 
Latin  tongue,  as  appears  from  his  Latin  "  Dictionary;  and 
an  excellent  critic  in  the  Greek,  a  "  Lexicon,"  in  which 
language  he  laboured  much  in  compiling,  but  was  prevented 
from  finifhjng  by  death.  He  was  alio  well  fkilkd  in  the 
Oriental  languages,  and  in  Rabbinical  learning  ;  in  proiecu- 
tion  of  which  he  exhauiled  great  part  of  his  fortune,  in 
purchasing  books  and  manufcripts  from  all  parts  of  Europe, 
Alia,  and  Africa.  Some  time  before  his  death,  he  made 
a  'mail  elTay  towards  facilitating  the  knowledge  of  the  He- 
brew, Chaldee,  and  Arabic  tongues;  which,  if  he  had  had 
time,  he  would  have  brought  into  a  narrower  compafs.  He 
was  farther  verfed  in  the  abflrufe  parts  of  the  mathematics, 
and  wrote  a  great  many  pieces  concerning  myilical  numera- 
tion, which  came  into  the  hands  of  his  brother-in-law  Dr. 
Hofkin.  He  was  extremely  charitable,  eafy  of  accefs,  com- 
municative, affable,  facetious  in  conversation,  fixe  from 
pafiion,  of  a  flrong  conflitution,  and  a  venerable  countenance. 
Eefides  his  "  Latin  Did  o nary,"  he  publifhed,  1.  "  Traoi- 
comced;a  Oxcnienfis,  a  Latin  Poem  on  the  Parliament- 
Vifitors,  164^,"  a  fingle  ihert,  4to.  doubtful.  2.  "  Pafor- 
timericus,  &x.  1658,"  410.  Greek  and  Latin.  3.  Diatriba 
in  0S0  Tradlatus  diilributa,"  &c.  printed  with  the  former. 
4.  "  Elementa  Religionis,  live  quatuor  Capita  catechetica 
totidem  Unguis  defcripta,  in  Ufum  Scholarum,  1658,"  8vo. 
to  which-  h  added,  5.  "  Complicatio  Radicum  in  priroaeva 
Hebneprum  Lingua."     6.  "  Solomon's  Gate,  or  an  Entrance 
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into  the  Church,  &c.  1662,"  8vo.  Perhaps  this  title  was 
taken  from  the  North  gate  of  Weftmi  niter-abbey,  fo  called. 
7.  "  Sixty-one  Sermons,  1680,"  8vo.  8.  "  A  Sermon  at  a 
folemn  Meeting  of  the  Natives  of  the  City  and  County  of 
"Worcetter.  in  Bow-church,  London,  24th  of  June,  1680," 
4to  9.  "  Preface  to  Cicero's  Works,  Lond.  1681,"  2  vol. 
fol.  10.  "  A  Tranflation  of  '  Selden's  Jani  Anglorum 
Faeces  altera,'  with  Notes,  publiflied  under  the  Name  of 
Redman  Weftcote,  1683,"  fol.  With  this  were  printed 
three  othei  tracls  of  Selden,  viz.  his  "  Trearife  of  the  Judi- 
cature of  Parliaments,  &c."  "  England's  Epitomis."  "Of 
the  Difpofition  of  Inteitate's  Goods."  11.  ",  The  Life  of 
Themiftocks,  from  the  Greek,"  in  the  fiifl  vol.  of  Plutarch's 
lives,  by  feveral  hands,  1687,  8vo.  He  alfo  publifhed, 
*'  DilTertatio  epiftolaris  de  [uramento  Medicorum  qui  OPX02 
'innoKPATOfS  dicitur,  &c."  as  alio  "  A  Latin  Infcription, 
in  Profe  and  Verfe,  intended  tor  the  Monument  of  the  Fire 
of  London,  in  Sept.  1666."  This  is  printed  at  the  end  of 
his  Dictionary  ;  as  is  likewise  an  elegant  epillle  to  Dr.  Baldwin 
Harney,  M.  D. 

LITTLETON  'Edward),  LL.  D.  was  educated  upon 
the  royal  foundation  at  Eton-fchooi,  under  the  care  of  that 
learned  and  excellent  mailer,  Dr.  Snape,  who  never  failed, 
by  proper  culture  and  encouragement,  to  give  a  genius  like 
our  author's  fair  play,  and  brighten  it  into  all  poflible  per- 
fection. His  fchool-exerciles  were  much  admired;  and, 
when  his  turn  came,  he  was  traniplanted  to  King's  College, 
Can. bridge,  in  1716,  with  equal  applaufe.  A  'talent  for 
poetry  feldom  refts  unemployed  ;  it  will  break  out,  and  fhew 
itfelf  upon  fome  occafion  or  other.  Our  author  had  not 
been  long  at  the  univerlity,  before  he  diverted  a  fchool-fellc  w, 
whom  he  had  lef.  at  Eton,  with  a  humourous  poen", 
wherein  he  defcribes  his  change  of  ftudies,  and  hints  at 
the  progrefs  he  had  made  in  academical  learning.  This  was 
followed  by  that  celebrated  one  on  a  fpider.  And,  as  both 
thele  poems  have  furreptitioufly  crept  into  Mifcellanies,  in  a 
very  imperfect  condition;  and,  though  undoubtedly  (as  the 
author  was  very  young  when  he  wrote  them)  fome  of  the 
lines  might  have  been  improved  ;  yet,  on  the  contrary,  they 
have  fufiered  in  the  attempt,  and  names  have  been  introduced 
altogether  unknown  to  the  author.  Dr.  Morell  gave  a  genuine 
copv  of  them  [zj,  as  tranferibed  by  a  gentleman,  then  at  Eton- 
fchool,  from  the  author's  own  writing;  with  fuch  remains 
as   could   be  found   of  a  Paftoral  Elegy,  written  about   the 

[z]  Thefe  verfes  are  infeited  correctly  in  an  edition  of  "  DodGey's  Pcems," 
enriched  with  notes,  1782. 
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fame  time  by  Mr.  Littleton,  on  the  death  of  R.  Banks, 
fcholar  of  the  fame  college.  Whether,  as  our  author  fays, 
his  academical  ftudies  checked  his  poetical  flights,  and  he 
rejected  thefe  trifles  for  the  more  folid  entertainment  of  philo- 
fophy,  is  unknown,  nothing  more  of  this  kind  was  met  with. 
Dr.  Morell  found  a  poetical  epiltle  fent  from  fchool  to 
Penyfton  Powney,  efq;  but,  as  this  was  written  occasionally, 
and  fcarcely  intelligible  to  any  but  thole  who  were  then 
at  Eton,  he  has  not  printed  it.  In  1720,  Mr.  Littleton 
was  recalled  to  Eton  as  an  afTift ant  in  the  fchool ;  in  which 
office  he  was  honoured  and  beloved  by  all  the  young  gentle- 
men that  came  under  his  direction  ;  and  fo  efteemed  by  the 
provoft  and  fellows,  that,  on  the  death  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Malcher,  in  1727,  they  elected  him  into  their  fociety,  and 
prefented  him  to  the  living  of  Maple  Dcrham  in  Oxford'.hire. 
He  then  married  Frances,  one  of  the  daughters  of  Barnham 
Goode,  efq.  an  excellent  lady.  June  9,  1730,  he  was  ap- 
pointed chaplain  in  ordinary  to  the  ir  majefties .  a  id  in  the 
lame  year  took  the  degne  of  LL.  D.  at  Cambridge.  But, 
though  an  admired  preacher  and  an  excellent  fcholar,  he 
feems  to  have  been  as  little  ambitious  ofappearing  in  print 
as  the  great  Mr.  Hales,  formerly  of  the  lame  co'legr ;  not 
having  printed  anything,  that  is  known  of,  in  his  life  .me; 
and  probably,  like  Hales  too,  never  penned  any  thing  till  it 
was  abfolutely  wanted.  He  died  of  a  fever  in  1754,  and  was 
buried  in  his  own  parifti-church  of  Maple  Derham,  leaving 
behind  him  a  widow  and  three  daughters;  fov  whole  benefit, 
under  the  favour  and  encouragement  of  queen  Caroline,  his 
"  Difcouries"  were  firfl  printed 

LI  VIA  (Drusilla),  a  noble  Roman  lady,  the  wife  of 
Tiberius  Chmdius  Nero,  by  whom  me  had  the  emperor 
Tiberius  and  Drufus  Germanicus.  Auguftus,  feeing  her  acci- 
dentally, became  enamoured  of  her  perion>  and  married  her, 
though  at  that  time  pregnant.  She  was  a  woman  of  eminent 
abilities,  and  of  fuch  iniinuating  addrefs,  that  file  prevailed 
on  the  emperor  to  adopt  her  children  by  Drufus.  Her  reputa- 
tion is  far  from  immaculate;  for,  fhe  is  accufed  of  accomplish- 
ing the  death  of  all  the  relations  of  Auguftus  ;  and,  by  iome, 
even  of  accelerating  the  deceafe  of  her  huibancl,  that  there 
might  be  no  bar  to  the  fucceftion  of  her  own  Ion  to  the 
empire.  Her  foil,  for  whom  ihe  became  thus  guilty,  treated 
her  with  the  baleft  ingratitude;  nor  did  his  cruelty  end  with 
the  life  of  a  mother  whom  he  hated.  He  allowed  no  honours 
to  be  paid  to  her  memory,  and  neglected  to  obferve  the 
accuftomed  decencies  at  her  funeral.  • 

LIVINEIUS  or   L1VINEUS  (John)  was  born  at  Den- 

dermonde;  but,  having  been  educated  at   Ghent,  whence  his 
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family  originally  came,  he  took  the  furname  of  GandenfTs. 
His  mother  was  filter  to  the  learned  Levinus  Torrentius, 
biihop  of  Antwerp.  He  ftudied  polite  literature  at  Cologne, 
and  took  afterwards  a  journey  *o  Rome,  wrier?  he  vifited  the 
libraries,  elpecially  that  of*the  Vatican,  His  fkiil  in  the 
Greek  tongue  gained  him  the  friendfliip  of  the  cardinals 
Sirlet  and  Caral3.  He  tranflated  into  Latin  fome  of  the 
works  of  the  Greek  fathers;  and,  if  he  had  lived  longer, 
would  hue  tranflated  more  He  died  at  Antwerp  in  I599, 
where  he  was  chanter  and  canon 

LIVINGSTON  (John),  a  rigid  prefbyter  of  the  church 
of  Scotland,  wa;  bom  in  1603.  In  1017,  he  was  fent  to 
the  college  of  Glafgow,  where  he  remained  until  he  paffed 
M     A*    in    i6u.     After  this,  he  exercifed  uiftry   in 

various  places,  as  occafion  offered,  till  16'" '  ?he/i  he  was, 
by  the  fentence  of  the  General  AiTembl  snt  to  Ancrum 
in  Teviot-dale.     He  was  twice  fufpe  .   -  hp    Down,  and 

was  one  oftfaofe  vvho  tendered  the  c  ■  t    the  kino  a  iutle 

before  he  landed  in  Scotland.  In  1663,  as  he  would  not 
fubfenbe  or  ta^ethe  oath  of  alii  in  :,  he  was  banifhed  out  of 
the  kingdom,  and  retired'-  and,   where'he  preached  to 

the  Scots'   congregation  tterdain  till  his  death,    Aug.  9, 

1672.     His   works  are    "  Letters   from    Leith,    1663,  to  his 
Parifliioners   at    Ancrum."     "Memorable  C  ■aracteriftics  of 
Divine  Provide-  ic<  ;  '  and  a  "  Latin  Tranflation  of  the   Old 
t,"  not  published. 

LIVIUS  (Andromc's),  a  comic  Latin  poet  who 
flouriihed   at  Rome   240  years  before  the  Chrifii  He 

was  the  firft   who   turned  the  fatyrical  and   Fe  verfes 

into  the   form  of  a  regular  play.     He  was  t  man  of 

M.  Livius  Salinator,  and  tutor  to  his  chil  Ire 
as  an   after  in  his    own   plays,   which,   e  in     n     time    of 

Cicero,  were  become  obfolete. 

LIVIUS  (Titus),  the  beft  of  the  Roman  hiftor^ns,  as 
he  is  called  by  Bayle,  v/as  born  at  Patavium,  or  Padua. 
There  is  a  line  in  Martial, 

'*  Cenfetur    Apoaa  Livio   fuo  tellus;" 

on  the  authority  of  which,  fome  modern'  have  contended, 
that  Aponus  was  the  birth-place  of  our  author;  but  it  does 
not  appear  that  any  luch  town  was  then  in  being,  Aponus 
being  a  celebrated  fountain  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Patavium  ; 
whence  Martial,  by  poetic  licence,  here  ufes  "  Apona  tellus" 
for  Patavium  itfelf.  He  was  fprung  from  an  illufhious 
family,  which  had  given  feveral  confu'ls  to  Rome;  yet 
hirnfelfthe  mofl  iliuftnous  perfon  of  his  family.     We  know 

but 
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but  few  circumftances  of  his  life,  none  of  the  ancients  having 
left  any  thing  about  it;'  and  fo  referved  has  he  'been  with 
regard  to  himfelf,  that  we  fhould  he  at  a  lofs  to  determine 
the  time  when  his  hiftory  was  written,  if  it  were  not  for  one 
pafTage  which  accidentally  efcaped  him.  Fie  tells  us  there, 
that  "  the  temple  of  Janus  had  been  twice  fhut  lin-ce  the  reign 
of  Nuraa;  once  in  the  confulihip  of  Manlius,  after  the  firft 
Punic  war  was  ended;  and  again,  in  his  own-  times,  by 
Auguftus  Ccefar,  after  the  battle  of  Attium"  Now,  as  the 
temple  of  Janus  was  thrice  (hut  by  Auguftus,  and  a  fecond 
time  in  the  year  of  Rome  730,  Livy  muft  needs  have  been 
employed  upon  his  hiftory  between  that  year  and  the  battle 
of  Aclium.  ft  appears,  however,  hence,  that  he  fpent 
near  twenty  years  upon  it,  fince  he  carried  it  down  to  beyond 
740. 

He  was  then  come  to  Rome,  where  he  long  refided  ;  and 
fome  have  fuppofed,  for  there  is  not  any  proof  of  it,  that  he 
was  known  to  Auguftus  before,  by  certain  philofophical 
dialogues,  which  he  had  dedicated  to  him,  Seneca  lavs 
nothing  of  the  dedication,  but  mentions  the  dialogues,  which 
he  calls  hiftori'cal  and  philofophical ;  and  alio  fome  books, 
written  purpofely  on  the  fubjecT:  of  philofophy.  Be  this  as 
it  will,  it  is  probable  that  he  began  his  hiftory  as  loon  as  he 
was  fettled  at  Rome  ;  and  he  ieeuis  to  have  devoted  himfelf 
fo  entirely  to  the  great  work  he  had  undertaken  as  to  be 
perfectly  regardlefs  of  his  own  advancement.  The  tumults 
and  diftraciions  of  Rome  frequently  obliged  him  to  retire  to 
Naples,  not  only  that  he  might  be  Iefs  interrupted  in  the 
purfuit  of  his  deftined  talk,  but  alfo  enjoy  that  retirement  and 
tranquillity  which  he  could  not  have  at  Rome,  and  which 
yet  he  feems  to  have  much  fought;  for,  he  was  greatly  dif- 
fatisfied  with  the  manners  of  his  age,  and  teils  us,  that  "  he 
fhould  reap  this  reward  of  his  labour,  in  compofing  the 
Roma^  hiftory,  that  it  would  take  his  attention  from  the 
prefent  numerous  evils,  at  leaft  while  he  was  employed  upon 
the  firft  and  earl i eft  ages." 

He  ufed  to  read  parts  of  this  hiftory,  while  he  was  com- 
pofin^  it,  to  Maecenas  and  Auguftus;  and  the  latter  conceived 
fo  high  an  opinion  of  him,  that  he  pitched  upon  him  to  fuper- 
intend  the  education  of  his  grandfon  Claudius,  who  was 
afterwards  emperor.  Suetonius  1  elates,  that  Claudius,  at  the 
exhortation  of  Livy,  compofed  feveral  volumes  of  Roman 
hiftory:  he  adds,  indeed,  that  Sulpicius  Flavius  aflifted  him; 
otherwife  we  might  reafonably  wonder  how  foftupid  a  creature, 
as  the  emperor  Claudius  is  reprefented  to  have  been,  inould 
ever  have  been  able  to  write  hiftory,  or  any  thing  elle.  After 
the  death  of  Auguftus,  he  returned  to  the  place  of  his  birth, 
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where  he  was  received  with  all  imaginable  honour  and  refpecl ; 
and  there  be  died,  in  the  fourth  year  of  the  reign  of 
Tiberius,  aged  above  feventy.  Some  fav,  he  died  on 
the  fame  day  with  Ovid:  it  is  certain,  that  he  died  the  fame 
year. 

Scarcely  any  man  was  ever  more  honoured,  alive  as  well  as 
dead,  than  this  hiftorian.  Pliny  the  younger  relates  that  a 
gentleman  travelled  from  Cales  in  the  extremeft  parts  of 
Spain,  to  fee  Livy  ;  and,  though  Rome  abounded  with  more 
ftupendous  and  curious  fpeclacles' than  any  city  in  the  world, 
yet  he  immediately  returned ;  as  if,  after  having  feen  Livy, 
nothing  farther  could  be  worthy  of  his  notice.  A  monument 
was  erected  to  this  hiftorian  in  the  temple  of  Juno,  where 
the  monastery  of  St.  Juftina  was  afterwards  founded.  There, 
in  14.13-  was  difcovered  the  following  epitaph  upon  Livy: 
"  Offa  Titi  Livii  Patavini,  omnium  Mortalium  [udicio 
digni,  cujus  prope  invito  Calamo  invicTi  Popuh  Romani 
Res  geftae  confcriberentur :"  that  is,  "  The  Bones  of  Titus 
Livius  of  Patavium,  a  Man  worthy  to  be  approved  by  all 
Mankind,  by  whofe  almoft  invincible  Pen  the  A£fs  and 
Exploits  of  the  invincible  Romans  were  written."  Thefe 
bones  are  laid  to  be  preferved  with  high  reverence  to  this  day, 
and  are  (hewn  by  the  Paduans  as  the  moft  precious  remains. 
In  1451,  Alphonfus,  king  of  Arragon,  lent  his  ambaffador, 
Amthony  Panormita,  to  defire  of  the  citizens  ot  Padua  the 
bone  of  that  arm  with  which  this  their  famous  countryman 
had  written  his  hiftorv  ;  and,  obtaining  it,  caufed  it  to  be 
conveyed  to  Naples  with  the  greareft  ceremony,  as  a  moft 
invaluable  relic.  He  is  faid  to  have  recovered  from  an  ill 
ftate  of  health,  bv  the  pleafure  he  found  in  reading  this 
hiftory  ;  and  therefore,  out  of  gratitude,  was  induced  to  pay 
extraordinary  honours  to  the  memory  of  the  writer.  Panor- 
mita alfo,  who  was  a  native  of  Palermo  in  Sicily,  and  one  of 
the  ableft  men  of  the  15th  century,  fold  an  eitate  to  purchafe 
this  hiftcriari. 

The  hiftory  of  Livy,  like  other  great  works  of  antiquity, 
is  tranfmitted  down  to  us  exceedingly  mutilated  and  im- 
perfect. Its  hooks  were  originally  an  hundred  and  forty-two, 
of  which  are  extant  onlv  thirty-five.  The  epitomes  of  it, 
from  whicji  we  learn  their  number,  all  remain,  except  thofe 
of  the  136th  and  137th  books;  and  many  have  been  ready 
to  curfe  the  epitomifers,  fuppofing  them  to  have  contributed 
not  a  little  to  the  neglect  firit,  and  then  to  the  lofs,  of  their 
originals.  Lord  Bol  ngbroke,  fpeaking  of  epitomifers,  fays, 
that  "  Thev  do  neither  honour  to  themfelves,  nor  good  to 
mankind;  for  furely  the  abridger  is  in  a  form  below  the 
tranflator;  and   the   book,  at  kail  the  hiftory,  that  wants  to 
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be  abridged,  does  not  deferve  to  be  read.  They  have  done 
anciently  a  great  deal  of  hurt,  by  fubflituting  many  a  bad 
book  in  the  place  or  a  good  one;  and  by  giving  occafion  to 
men,  who  contented  themfelves  with  extracts  and  abridge- 
ments, to  neglect,  and,  through  their  neglect,  to  lofe,  the 
invaluable  originals.'*  Livy's  books  have  been  divided  into 
decades,  which  Tome  will  have  to  have  been  done  by  Livy 
himfelf,  becaufe  there  is  a  preface  to  every  decade;  while 
others  fuppofe  it  to  be  a  modern  contrivance,  fince  nothing 
about  it  can  be  gathered  from  the  ancients.  The  firft  decade, 
beginning  with  the  foundation  of  Rome,  is  extant,  and  treats 
of  the  affairs  of  460  years.  The  fecond  decade  is  loft,  the 
years  of  which  are  feventy-five.  The  third  decade  is  extant, 
and  contains  the  fecond  Punic  war,  including  eighteen  years. 
It  is  reckoned  the  moft  excellent  part  of  the  hiftory,  as  giving 
an  account  of  a  very  long  and  lharp  war,  in  which  the 
Romans  gained  fo  many  advantages,  that  no  arms  could 
afterwards  withftand  them.  The  fourth  decade  contains  the 
Macedonian  war  againft  Philip,  and  the  Aiiatic  war  againft 
Antiochus,  which  takes  up  the  fpace  of  about  twenty-three 
years.  The  five  firft  books  of  the  fifth  decade  were  found,  at 
Worms,  by  Simon  Grynoeus,  in  1431?  but  are  verv  defective; 
and  the  remainder  of  Livy's  hiftory,  which  reacheth  to  the 
death  of  Drufus  in  Germanv,  in  746,  together  with  the 
fecond  decade,  are  fupplied  by  Freinihemius. 

Never  man  perhaps  was  furnilhed  with  greater  advantages 
for  writing  hiftorv  than  Livy.  Befides  his  own  great  genius, 
which  was  in  everv  refpect  admira  >ly  formed  for  the  purpofe, 
he  was  trained,  as  it  were,  in  a  city,  at  that  time  the  emprefs 
of  the  world.  # 

The  encomiums  beftowed  upon  Livy,  by  both  ancients 
and  moderns,  are  great  and  numerous.  QuincYilian  fpeaks 
of  him  in  the  higheft  terms,  and  thinks  that  Herodot.is  need 
not  take  it  ill  to  have  Livy  equalled  with  him.  But  the  great 
probity,  candour,  and  impartiality,  are  what  have  diftinguifh- 
ed  Livy  above  all  hiftorians,  and  very  delervedlv  furely;  for 
neither  complaifance  to  the  times,  .nor  his  particular  con- 
nexions with  the  emperor,  could  reftrain  him  from  fpeaking 
well  of  rompev,  fo  well  as  to  make  Auguftus  call  him  a 
Pompeian.  This  we  learn  from  Cremutius  Cordus,  in 
Tacitus  who  relates  al'o,  much  to  the  emperor's  honour, 
that  this  gave  no  interruption  to  their  friendship. 

But,  whatever  elogies  Livy  may  have  received  as  an  hiftorian, 
he  has  not  efcaped  cenfure  as  a  writer.  In  the  age  wherein 
he  lived,  Aflnius  Pollio  charged  him  with  Patavinity,  which 
Patavinity  has  been  varioufly  explained  by  various  writers, 
but  is  generally   fuppofed  to  relate  to  his  ftyle.     The  moft 
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common  opinion  is,  that  this  noble  Roman,  accuftomed  to 
the  delicacy  of  the  language  fpoken  in  the  court  of  Auguftus, 
could  not  bear  with  certain  provincial  idioms,  which  Livy, 
as  a  Paduan,  ufed  in  divers  places  of  his  hifrory.  Pignorius 
is  of  another  mind,  and  believes  that  this  Patavinity  regarded 
the  orthography  of  certain  words,  wherein  Livy  ufed  one 
letter  for  another,  according  to  the  cuftom  of  his  country, 
■writing  "  fibe"  and  "  quale"  for  "hbi"  and  "quafi;"  which 
he  attempts  to  prove  by  feveral  ancient  infcriptions.  Chevreau 
maintains,  that  it  does  not  concern  the  flvle  but  the  principles 
of  the  hiftoriari  :  the  Paduans,  he  fays,  preferved  a  long  and 
conftant  inclination  for  a  republic,  and  were  therefore  at- 
tached to  Pompey;  while  Pollio,  being  of  Caefar's  party,  was 
naturally  led  to  fix  upon  Livy  the  fentiments  of  his  country- 
men, on  account  of  his  fpeaking  well  of  Pompey.  But  we 
may  reafonably  wonder,  that  this  point  con  id  ever  have 
furniihed  occafion  for  (uch  difference  of  opinions,  when 
Quinclilian,  who  muff,  needs  be  iuppofed  to  hvve  known  the 
true  import  of  this  Patavinity,  has  delivered  himfelf  in  fuch 
explicit  terms  upon  it.  Speaking  of  the  virtues  and  vices  of 
ftyle,  he  remarks,  that  Ve&ius  had  ufed  Tufcan,  Sabine, 
and  Praeneftine,  words  and  phrafes  in  his  writings;  for  which, 
fays  he,  he  has  been  cenfured  by  Lucilius,  as  Livy  has  for 
his  Patavinity  bv  Poliio.  "  7'aceo  de  Tufcis,  &:  Sabinis,  Sc 
Praeneftinis  quoque  :  nam  ut  eorum  fermone  utentem  Veclium 
Lucilius  inleclatur,  quemadmodum  Pollio  deprehendit  in 
Livio  Patavinitatem  ;  licet  omnia  Italica  pro  Romanis  ha- 
beam."  Can  it  be  doubted,  after  this,  that  the  Patavinity  of 
Livy  relates  to  his  language  ?  Yet  the  learned  Morhoff  has 
written  a  very  elaborate  treatife  to  prove^t. 

Is  it  worth  while  to  mention  here  the  capricious  and 
tyrannic  humour  of  the  emperor  Caligula,  who  accufed  Livy 
of  being  a  negligent  and  wordy  writer,  and  refoived  therefore 
to  remove  his  works  and  ftatues  out  ot  all  libraries,  v^here 
he  knew  they  were  curioufly  preferved?  or  the  fame  humour 
in  Domitian,  another  prodigy  of  nature,  who  put  to  death 
Metius  Pompofianus,  becaufe  he  made  a^colledfion  of  fome 
©rations  of  kings  and  generals  out  of  Livy's  hiftory?  Pope 
Gregory  the  Great,  alfo,  would  not  fufFer  Livy  in  any 
Chriftian  library,  becaufe  of  the  Pagan  fuperftition,  where- 
with he  abounded;  but  the  fame  reaion  held  good  againffc  all 
ancient  authors  ;  and,  indeed,  Gregory's  zeal  was  far  from 
being  levelled  at  Livy  in  particular,  the  pontiff  having  de- 
clared war  againft  all  human  learning. 

Though  we  know  nothing  of  Livy's  family,  yet  we  learn, 
from  Quindtilian,  that  he  had  a  fon,  to  whom  he  addreffed 
fome  excellent  precepts  in  rhetoric.     An  ancient  inscription 
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fpeaks  alfo  of  one  of  his  daughters,  named  Livia  Quarta  ;  the 
fame,  perhaps,  that  efpoufed  the  orator  Lucius  Magius,  whom 
Seneca  mentions,  and  ohfevves,  that  the  applaufes  he  ufually 
received  from  the  public,  in  his  harangues,  were  not  fo 
much  on  his  own  account  as  for  the  fake  of  his  father-in- 
law. 

Our  author's  hiftory  has  been  often  publifhed  with  and 
without  the  fupplement  of  Frdnihemius.  The  beil  editions 
are,  that  of  Gronovius,  "  cum  Notis  variorum  &  luis, 
Lugd.  Bat.  1679,"  3  vol.  8vo  ;  that  of  Le  Gere,  at  "Am- 
ilerdam,  1709,"  10  vol.  121110;  and  that  of  Crevier,  at 
"  Paris,  1735,"  6  vol.  4to'.  Thefe  have  the  Supplements. 
Livy's  hiftory  has  been  tranflated  into  almoft  all  languages; 
and  Erpenius  avTures  us,  that  the  Arabians  have  it  entire  in 
theirs.  If  this  be  true,  it  is  a  point  worthy  of  the  moft 
diligent  refearches ;  for,  certainly,  Livy's  hiftory  entire. would 
be  a  valuable  acquifkion,  in  whatever  language  it  might  be 
found,  A  lately-difcovered  fragment  of  it  was  publifhed,  in 
1773,  by  Dr.  Bruns. 

LLOYD  (William),  a  very  learned  Englim  bifhop, 
was  originally  of  Welfh  e:;tra£t.ion,  being  grandibn  of  David 
Lloyd  of  Henblas,  in  the  ifle  of  Anglefey;  but  he  was  born 
at  Tilehurd,  in  Berkfhire,  in  1627,  of  which  place  his  father, 
Mr.  Richard  Lloyd,  was  then  vicar,  and  rec"tor  likewife  of 
Sunning,  in  the  fame  county.  He  took  care  himfelf  to 
inftruct  his  ion  in  the  rudiments  of  grammar  and  claffical 
learning,  by  which  means  he  came  to  underftand  Greek  and 
Latin,  and  lomething  of  Hebrew,  at  eleven  years  of  age; 
and  was  entered,  in  1638,  a  ltudent  of  Oriel-college  in  Ox- 
ford, whence,  the  following  year,  he  .was  removed  to  a 
fcholai ihip  of  Jefus-college.  In  1642,  he  proceeded  bachelor 
of  arts,  which,  being  completed  by  determination,  he  left 
the  univerfity,  which  was  then  garrifoned  for  the  ufe  of  the 
king;  but,  after  the  furrender  of  it  to  the  parliament,  he 
returned,  was  chofen  fellow  of  his  college,  and  commenced 
mafter  of  arts  in  1646.  In  the  vear  of  king  Charles's  murder, 
our  author  took  deacon's  orders  from  Dr.  Skinner,  biihop  of 
Oxford,  and  afterwards  became  tutor  to  the  children  of  Sir 
William  Backhoufe,  of  Swallowfield,  in  Berkfhire.  In  1654, 
upon  the  ejection  of  Dr.  Pordage  by  the  Prefbyterian  com- 
mittee, he  was  prefented  to  the  rectory  of  Bradfield,  in  the 
fame  county,  by  Elias  Afhmole,  efq.  patron  of  that  living 
in  right  of  his  wife.  Accordingly,  he  was  examined  by  the 
triers,  and  pafTed  with  approbation;  but  defigns  being  laid 
againft  him  by  Mr.  Fowier  and  Mr.  Ford,  two  miniiters  at 
Reading,  who  endeavoured  to  bring  in  Dr.  Temple,  pre- 
tending the  advowfon  was  in  Sir  Humphrey  Forfler,  he  chofe 
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to  refign  his  prefentation  to  Mr.  Afhmole,  rather  than  under- 
go a  conteft  with  thofe  bufy  men.  Tn  1656,  he  was  ordained 
prieft  by  Dr.  Browning,  bifhop  of  Exeter,  and  the  fame  year 
went  to  Wadham-college,  in  Oxford,  as  governor  to  John 
Backhoufe,  elq.  who  was  a  gentleman- commoner  there; 
with  him  he  continued  till  1659.  Sept.  1660,  he  was  in- 
corporated mafter  of  aits  at  Cambridge;  and,  about  the 
fame  time,  made  a  prebendary  of  Rippon  in  Yorkfhire.  In 
1666,  he  was  appointed  king's  chaplain;  and,  in  1667.  was 
collated  to  a  prebend  ot  Salifbury,  having  proceeded  doctor 
of  divinity  at  Oxford  in  the  aft  preceding.  In  1668,  he  was 
prefented  by  the  crown  to  the  vicarage  of  St.  Mary's  in 
Reading;  and,  the  fame  year,  was  inftalled  archdeacon  of 
Merioneth,  in  the  church  of  Bangor,  of  which  he  was  made 
dean  in  1672.  1  his  year  he  obtained  alfo  a  prebend  in  the 
church  of  St.  Paul,  London.  In  1674,  he  became  refi- 
dentiary  of  Salifbury;  and,  in  1676,  he  fucceeded  Dr. 
Lamplugh,  promoted  to  the  fee  of  Exeter,  in  the  vicarage 
of  St.  Martin's  in  the  Fields,  Weftminfter;  upon  which 
occafion  he  rehgned  his  prebend  of  St.  Paul's. 

Our  author  had  fhewn  his  zeal  in  feveral  tra&s  againfl 
Popery,  and,  in  the  fame  fpirit,  he  publifhed,  in  1677, 
*'  Confiderations  touching  the  true  Way  to  fuppreis  Popery 
in  this  Kingdom,  &c."  on  occafion  whereof  is  inferted  an 
hiftorical  account  of  the  Reformation  here  in  England ;  but 
his  defign  was  mifreprefenteJ,  and  himfelf  charged  with 
favouring  the  Papifts.  The  fact,  was  thus:  in  this  piece  he 
propofed  to  tolerate  fuch  Papifts  as  denied  the  Pope's  in- 
fallibility, and  his  power  to  depofe  kings,  excluding  the  reft ; 
a  method  which  had  been  put  in  practice  both  by  queen 
Elizabeth  and  king  James,  with  good  fuccefs,  in  dividing, 
and  fo  by  degrees,  ruining,  the  whole  party.  However,  he 
was  fufpe£ted  of  complying  in  it  with  the  court;  and  the 
fufpicion  increafed  upon  his  being  promoted  to  the  bifhopric 
of  St.  Afaph,  in  1680;  infomuch,  that  he  thought  it  ne- 
ceffary  to  vindicate  himfelf,  as  he  did  effectually,  by  fhewing, 
that,  at  the  very  lime  he  made  the  juft-mentioned  propolal, 
the  Papifts  themfelves  were  in  great  apprehenfion  of  the 
thing,  as  being  the  moft  likely  to  blaft  their  hopes,  and  to 
preferve  the  nation  from  that  ruin  which  they  were  then 
bringing  upon  it  [a]. 

At 

[a]   Coleman  at   that  time  wrote  to  felveS;  by  proportions  to  the    parlia- 

the   pope's  internuncio   thus:  "There  merit  to   accord   their    conjunct  on    to 

is  but  one  thing  to  be  feared   (whereof  thofe   that    require   it,    on    conditions 

I  have  a  great  apprehenfion)  that  can  prejudicial  to  the  authority  of  the  pope, 

hinder  tjie  fuccefs  of  our  defigns;  which  and  fo   to  perfecute   the  reft  of  them 

is,  a  divifion  among  the  Catholics  them-  with  more  appearance  of  juftice,  and 
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At  length  the  fufpicion  entirely  vanifhed  in  James  IPs. 
reign,  upon  his  being  one  of  the  fix  prelates,  who,  with 
archbifhop  Sancroft,  were  committed  to  the  Tower,  in  June 
1688,  for  fubfcribirig  and  prefenting  the  famous  petition  to 
his  majefty  againft  diftributing  and  publifhing  in  all  their 
churches  the  royal  declaration  for  liberty  of  confcience. 
The  iiiue  of  this  affair  is  the  fubjecf.  of  general  hiltory,  and 
well  known;  and,  about  the  end  of  the  fame  year,  our 
bilhop,  having  concurred  heartily  in  the  Revolution,  was 
made  lord  almoner  to  king  William  III.  In  1692,  he  was 
tranflated  to  the  fee  of  Litchfield  and  Coventry,  and  thence 
to  Worcefter  in  1699.  In  this  bifhopric  he  fat  till  the  91ft 
year  of  his  age,  when,  without  lofing  the  ufe  of  his  under- 
Handing,  he  departed  this  life  at  Hartlebury-caflle,  Auguft 
30,  1717-  He  was  buried  in  the  church  of  Fladbury,  near 
Evefham,  of  which  his  fon  was  rector ;  where  a  monument 
is  erecled  to  his  memory  with  a  long  infcription,  letting 
him  forth  as  an  excellent  pattern  of  virtue  and  learning,  of 
quick  invention,  firm  memory,  exquifite  judgement,  great 
candor,  piety,  and  gravity;  a  faithful  hiftorian,  accurate 
cbronologer,  and  fkilled  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  to  a  miracle; 
very  charitable,  and  diligent  in  a  careful  difcharge  of  his 
epifcrpal  office. 

Belides  the  "  Confiderations,  &c."  mentioned  above,  the 
reft  are,  1.  "  The  late  Apol  )gy  in  Behalf  of  Papifts,  re- 
printed and  anfweied,  in  Behalf  of  the  Royahfts,  1667,"  4to. 
2.  "  A  feafonable  Difcourfe,  fhewing  the  Necefiity  of  main- 
taining theeftablifhed  Religion  in  Oppofitionto  Popery,  1673," 
4to ;  there  was  a  fifth  edition  that  year.  3.  "  A  reafonable 
Defence  of  the  Seafonable  Difcourfe,  &c.  1674,"  4to.  Thefe 
were  anfwered  by  the  earl  of  Caftlemain.  4.  "  The  Dif- 
ference between  the  Church  and  the  Court  of  Rome."  c. 
The  following  fermons :  "  A  Sermon  before  the  King, 
1665."  "  At  the  funeral  of  Bilhop  WiJkins,  1675."  "  Be- 
fore the  King,  1674."  "  At  the  Funeral  of  .  ir  Edmundbury 
Godfrey,  1678."  "  At  .St.  Martins  in  the  Fields,  Nov.  5, 
1679.''  "  Before  the  King,  Nov.  24,  ibid."  "  Before 
King  William  and  Queen  Mary,  Nov.  5,  1689."  "  Before 
the  King  and  Queen,  1690."  6.  "  A  Letter  to  Dr.  William 
Sherlock,  in   Vindication  of  that  Part  of  Jofephus's  Hiflory, 

ruin  the  one  half  of  them  more  eafily  the   houfe    of  commons.     There  is  a 

than  the  whole   body  at   once."     And  virulent  fatire   upon  him,  on  this  occa- 

cardinal  Howard   delivered  it    as  their  fion,  in  a  poem  called  "  Faction  difplay- 

judgement  at   Rome.  "  Divifion  of  Ca-  ed,"    fuppofed   to   be    written   by  the 

(holies,'  fays  he,  "  will  be    the  erfficft  hie   W.   Slippen,    efq.    many  years  a 

way  for  Protectants  to  deftroy  them."  remarkable    member   of  the    houfe  of 

'  Collection  of  letters  fet  out  by  order  of  commons. 
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which  gives  an  Account  of  Jaddus  the  High  Prieft's  fub- 
mitting  to  Alexander  the  Great,  1691."  7.  "A  Difcourfe 
of  God's  Ways  of  difpofing  Kingdoms,  1691."  8.  "The 
Pretences  of  the  French  Invafion  examined,  &c.  1692." 
9.  "  A  Differtation  upon  Daniel's  70  W  eeks,"  printed  under 
his  article  in  the  General  Dictionary,  the  fubftance  inferted 
into  the  chronology  of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton.  10.  An  Ex  po- 
rtion of  Daniel's  Prophecy  of  70  Weeks,"  left  printed  im- 
perfect, and  not  published,  u.  "A  Letter  upon  the  fame 
Subject,  printed  in  the  '  Life  of  Dr.  Humphrey  Prideaux,' 
p.  288.  edit  1758,"  8vo.  12.  "A  Syftem  of  Chronology,'* 
left  imperfect,  but  out  of  it  his  chaplain,  Benjamin  Marlhal/ 
compofed  his  "  Chronological  Tables,"  printed  at  Oxford, 
17 12,  17 1 3.  13.  "  A  Harmony  of  the  Gofpels,"  partly- 
printed  in  4to,  but  left  imperfect.  14.  "  A  Chronological 
Account  of  the  Life  of  Pythagoras,  &c.  1699."  IS-  ^e  is 
fuppofed  to  have  had  a  hand  in  a  book  publifhed  by  his  fon 
at  Oxford,  1700,  in  folio,  intituled,  "  Series  Chronologica 
Olympiadum  lfthmiadum  Nemiadum,  &c."  16.  He  a'flifted 
Dr.  Wilkins  in  his  "  Eflay  toward  a  real  Character,  &c." 
17.  He  wrote  fome  "  Explications  of  fome  of  the  Prophecies 
in  the  Revelations."  See  Whifton's  EfTay  on  that  book,  and 
his  life,  p.  31.  fecond  edit.  vol.  i.  18.  He  added  the  Chro- 
nology, and  many  of  the  References  and  parallel  Places, 
printed  in  raoft  of  the  Englim  Bibles,  particularly  in  the 
editions  in  4to.  19.  He  left  a  Bible  interlined  with  notes  in 
fhort  hand,  which  was  in  the  pofTcfTion  of  Mr.  Marfhal,  his 
chaplain,  who  married  his  relation. 

LLOYD  (Robert),  M.  A.  fon  of  Dr.  Pierfon  Lloyd, 
fecond  m after  of  Weftminfter-fchool  [b],  where  Robert  was 
educated,  and  whence  he  was  admitted  of  Trinity-college, 
Cambridge,  and  took  the  degree  ofM.  A.  At  the  univerfity, 
as  at  Weftminfter,  he  difiinguifhed  himfelf  by  his  poetical 
genius  and  his  irregularities.  He  was  for  fome  time  employed 
as  one  of  the  ufhers  of  Weftminfter-fchool,  where  he  wrote 
his  celebrated  poem  called  "The  A£tor,  1760,"  which  not 
only  gave  proofs  of  great  judgement  on  his  fubje£l,  but  had 
alfo  the  merit  of  fmooth  verification  and  great  ftrength  of 
poetry.  In  the  beginning  of  the  poetical  war,  which,  for 
fome  time,  raged  among  the  wits  of  this  age,  and  to  which 
the  celebrated  "  Rofciad"  founded  the  firft  charge,  Mr.  Lloyd 
was  fufpecled  to  be  the  author  of  that  poem.     But  this  he 

[b]  Afterwards  chancellor  of  York,  courfe  of  almoft  50  years  fpent  in  the 
and  portionilt  of  Waddefdon,  Bucks  j  fervice  of  the  public  at  Weftminfter- 
whofe  learning,  judgement,  and  mo-  fchcol.  He  had  a  penfion  from  his 
deration,  endeared  him  to  all  who  mnjefty  of  40c!.  which  ceafed  with  his 
partook  of  his    iuftrudioiis,  daring    a    life,  Jan.  5,  178 1. 
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honeftly  diSowned,  by  an  advertifement  in  the  public  papers; 
on  which  occaSion  the  real  author,  Mr.  Churchill,  boldly 
Stepped  forth,  and,  in  the  lame  public  manner,  declared  him- 
felf,  and  drew  on  that  torrent  of  "  Anti-Rofciads,"  '•  Apo- 
logies," '*  Murphiads,"  "  ChurchiUiads,"  "  Examiners," 
he.  which,  for  a  long  time,  kept  up  the  attention,  and  em- 
ployed the  geniufes,  of  the  greateft  part  of  the  critical  world. 
After  Mr.  ""Lloyd  quitted  his  place  of  u  flier  of  Weftrninfter- 
fchool,  he  relied  entirely  on  his  pen  for  Subfiftence ;  but, 
being  of  a  thoughtlefs  and  extravagant  difpolition,  he  Soon 
made  himfelf  liable  to  debts,  which  he  was  unable  to  anfwer. 
Inconsequence  of  this  fituation,  he  was  confined  in  the  Fleet- 
prifon,  where  he  -depended  for  fupport  aim  oft  wholly  on  the 
bounty  and  generofity  of  his  friend  Churchill,  whole  kindneis 
to  him  continued  undiminished  during  all  his  neceffities.  On 
the  death  of  this  liberal  benefactor,  Mr.  Lloyd  funk  into  a 
ftate  of  defpondencv,  which  put  an  end  to  his  exiftence 
Dec.  15,  1764,  in  lefs  than  a  month  after  he  was  informed 
of  the  lofs  of  Churchill.  Mr.  Wilkes  fays,  that  «  Mr.  Lloyd 
was  mild  and  affable  in  private  life,  of  gentle  manners,  and 
very  engaging  in  converfation.  He  was  an  excellent  fcholar, 
and  an  eafy  natural  poet.  His  peculiar  excellence  was  the 
drefTing  up  of  an  old  thought  in  a  new,  neat,  and  trim, 
manner.  He  was  contented  to  Scamper  round  the  foot  of 
ParnafTus  on  his  little  Welch  ponev,  which  Seems  never  to 
have  tired.  He  left  the  fury  of  the  winged  fteed,  and  the 
daring  heights  of  the  Sacred  mountain,  to  the  fuMime  genius 
of  his  friend  Churchill"  A  partial  collection  of  his  poetical 
works  was  made  by  Dr.  Kenrick,  in  two  volumes  8vo,  1774; 
and  a  good  imitation  by  him,  from  "  The  Spectator,"  may 
be  feen  in  the  Seventh  volume  of  the  "  Select  Collection 
of  Miscellaneous  Poems,  1781,"  p.  223.  He  was  alSa 
the  author  oS  "  The  Capricious  Lovers,"  a  comic  opera, 
1764,  8vo  ;  and  of  four  other  dramatic  works.  His  imitation 
of  Theocritus,  on  the  king's  going  to  the  houfe,  deferves 
much  praiSe. 

LOBINEAU  (Guy  Alexis)  was  bom  at  Rennes  in  1683. 
He  was  diftingui Shed  as  an  hiftorian,  upon  which  Subject  he 
■publifhed  many  works,  among  which  thofe  heft  known  are, 
"  A  Hiftory  of  Britanny,"  "  A  Hiftory  of  the  Conqueft  of 
Spain  by  the  Moors  "  "  A  Hiftory  'of  Paris/'  and  "  A 
Translation  of  Polybius."  He  was  a  very  good  fcholar,  and 
translated  many  of  the  plays  of  Ariftophanes;  but  thefe  were 
not  pubhlbed.     He  died  in  1727. 

LOBO  (Jerome),  a  jefuit  of  Lifbon,  was  Sent  on  a  million 
to  the  Indies,  and  penetrated  into  Abyfiinia,  of  which  he 
published  a  very  accurate  and  important  account.     This  was 
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written  in  Portuguefe,  and  was  tranflated  Into  French  by  the 
abbe  ie  Grand.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  Lobo's  book 
was  the  firft  effay  of  Dr.  Johnfon  in  literature,  and  he  tran- 
flated Le  Grand's  French  verfion  into  Englifh.  Lobo,  on 
his  return  from  the  Indies,  was  made  re&or  of  the  college  of 
Cambria,  and  died  in  1678. 

LOBO  (Rodriguez  Francis),  a  celebrated  Portuguefe 
poet.  He  was  born  at  Leiric,  a  fmall  town  of  Effrarnadura  ; 
and  wrote,  among  other  poems,  a  comedy  called  "  Euphro- 
fyne,"  which  is  a  favourite  poem  among  his  countrymen. 
His  "  Poems"  were  publifhed  in  folio  in  1721. 

LOCKART  (Alexander).  He  was  born  at  Carnwath 
near  Edinburgh,  1673,  and.  brought  up  to  the  ftudy  of  the 
law,  in  which  he  made  an  amazing  progreis.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Scottilh  parliament  at  the  time  of  the  Union, 
and  ftrongly  oppofed  that  meafure.  He  afterwards  became 
a  partizan  for  the  exiled  family,  and  was  fent  to  the  court 
of  St.  Germain's,  during  the  latter  end  of  queen  Anne's 
reign  ;  but,  failing  in  all  his  attempts  to  prevent  the  Hano- 
verian fucceffion,  he  retired  to  his  country  houfe,  where  he 
wrote  the  "  Memoirs  of  Scotland,"  publifhed  at  London, 
1714.     He  was  killed  in  a  duel  1732,  aged  57. 

LOCKE  (John),  one  of  the  greateft  men  that  England 
ever  produced,  was  defcended  from  a  genteel  family  in 
Somerfetfhhe,  once  poffeffed  of  a  handfome  eftate,  but  much 
impaired  when  it  came  into  his  hands  from  his  father,  who 
was  bred  to  the  law,  and  who  followed  it  till  the  breaking  out 
of  the  civil  Avar  under  Charles  I.  when  he  entered  into  the 
parliament's  fervice,  and  was  made  a  captain.  However,  his 
fon  being  born  long  before  at  Wrington  near  Briftol  in  1632, 
he  bred  him  up  with  great  ftrictnefs  in  his  infancy,  and  then 
fent  him  to  Weftrmniter-fchool.  Hence  he  became  ftndent 
of  Chrift-chuich  in  Oxford  in  165 1,  where  he  made  a 
diftinguifhed  figure  in  polite  literature;  and,  having  taken 
both  his  degrees  in  arts  in  1655  and  1658,  he  entered 
on  the  phyfic  line,  went  through  the  ufual  courfes  prepa- 
ratory to  the  practice,  and  got  fome  bufinefs  in  the  profeffion 
at  Oxford.  But  his  conftitution  not  being  able  to  bear 
much  fatigue  of  this  fort,  he  gladly  embraced  an  offer,  that 
was  made  to  him,  of  going  abroad  in  quality  of  fecretary 
to  Sir  William  Swan,  who  was  appointed  envoy  to  the 
elector  of  Brandenburg,  and  fome  other  German  princes,  in 
1664. 

This  employ  continuing  only  for  a  year,  he  returned  to 
Oxford,  and  was  profecuting  his  medical  fhidies  there,  when 
an  accident  brought  him  acquainted  with  lord  A  lb  ley,  after- 
wards  earl   of  bhaftefbury,    in   1666.     His    lordlhip    being 
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advifed  to  drink  the  mineral  waters  at  A6r.on,  for  an  abfcefs 
in  his  breafl,  wrote  to  Dr.  Thomas,  a  phvfician  at  Oxford, 
to  procure  a  quantity  of  thofe  waters,  to  be  ready  at  his  coming 
there.  Thomas,  being  called  away  by  other  buhnefs,  eafily 
prevailed  with  his  friend  Mr.  Locke  to  undertake  the  affair; 
who,  happening  to  employ  a  perfon  that  failed  him,  was 
obliged  to  wait  upon  his  lordfliip  on  his  arrival,  to  cxcufe 
the  difappointment.  Lord  Alhley,  as  his  manner  was,  re- 
ceived him  with  great  civility,  and  was  fatished  with  his 
apology;  and,  being  much  pleafed  with  his  converfation, 
detained  him  to  fupper,  and  engaged  him  to  dinner  the  next 
dav,  and  even  to  drink  the  waters,  as  he  had  fome  defign  of 
having  more  of  his  company,  both  this  and  the  next  fummer 
of  1667  ;  after  which,  he  invited  him  to  his  houfe,  and 
followed  his  advice  in  opening  the  abfcefs  in  his  breaft,  which 
faved  his  life,  though  it  never  clofed.  That  cure  gave  his 
lordlhip  a  great  opinion  of  Locke's  fkill  in  phytic  ;  vet,  upon 
a  farther  acquaintance,  he  regarded  this  as  the  leafr.  of  his 
qualifications.  He  advifed  him  to  turn  his  thoughts  another 
way,  and  would  not  fuffer  him  to  praclife  phyfic  out  of  his 
houfe,  except  among  fome  of  his  particular  friends.  He 
urged  him  to  apply  himfelf  to  the  tludy  of  political  fubjects, 
both  ecclefiaftical  and  civil.  This  advice  proved  very  agree- 
able to  Locke's  temper ;  and  he  quickly  made  fo  confiderable 
a  progrefs  in  it,  that  he  was  confulted  by  his  patron  upon  ail 
occafions,  who  likewife  introduced  .him  into  the  acquaintance 
of  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  the  earl  of  Halifax,  and  fome 
other  of  the  moff.  eminent  perfons  at  that  time.  About  1669, 
he  attended  the  countefs  of  Northumberland  into  France, 
with  her  hufband  ;  but,  the  earl  dying  at  Turin,  in  May 
1670,  Mr.  Locke,  who  was  left  in  France  to  attend  the 
countefs,  returned  with  her  ladyihip  to  England.  On  his 
return,  he  lived,  as  before,  at  lord  Afhley's,  then  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer  who,  having,  jointly  with  fome  other  lords, 
obtained  a  grant  of  Carolina,  employed  our  author  to  draw  up 
the  fundamental  confcitutions  of  that  province.  He  ftill 
retained  his  ftudent's  place  in  Chrift-church,  whither  he  went 
occafionally  to  refide,  for  the  fake  of  books  and  ftudy,  as 
well  as  the  air,  that  of  London  not  agreeing  with  his 
conftitution. 

He  had  conceived  an  early  difguft  againfr.  the  method  cf 
Ariftotle,  and  had  a  particular  averflon  to  the  fcholaftic  dii- 
putations.  In  this  difpofition  he  read  Des  Cartes's  philofophv 
with  pleafure ;  but,  upon  mature  consideration,  finding  it 
wanted  a  proper  ground-work  in  experiments,  he  refolved  to 
attempt  fomething  in  that  way.  Accordingly,  having  now 
got  fome  leifure,   he  began  to  form   the   plan  of  his  il  EiTav 
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on  Human  Underfhinding"  in  1671;  but  was  hindered  from 
making  any  great  progrefs  in  it  by  other  employment  in  the 
fervice  of  his  patron,  who,  being  created  earl  of  Shaftefbury, 
and  made  lord-chancellor  the  following  year,  appointed  him 
fecretary  of  the  prefentations.  He  held  this  place  till  No- 
vember 1673,  when  the  great  feal  being  taken  from  lord 
Shaftefbury,  the  fecretary,  who  was  privy  to  his  moil  fecret 
affairs,  fell  into  difgrace  alfo,  and  afterwards  affiited  in 
fome  pieces  the  earl  procured  to  be  publifhed,  to  excite  the 
nation  to  watch  the  Roman  Catholics,  and  oppofe  their 
defigns.  However,  his  lordlhip  being  ftill  at  the  board  of 
trade,  Locke  alfo  continued  in  his  poll  of  fecretary  to  a  com- 
miflion  from  that  board,  which  had  been  given  him  in 
June  this  year,  and  was  worth  500I.  per  annum,  and 
enjoyed  it  till  Dec.  1674,  when  the  commivTion  was 
dhTolved. 

Feb.  the  6th  this  year,  he  took  his  batchelorV;  degree  in 
phytic,  at  Oxford;  and,  the  following  fummer,  went  to 
Mbntpelier,  being  inclinable  to  a  confumption.  This  ftep 
was  taken  with  the  confent  and  advice  of  his  patron  [c],  and 
he  frayed  here  a  conflderable  time.  His  thoughts  were  now 
chiefly  emploved  upon  his  Eflay;  and,  falling  into  the 
acquaintance  "of  Mr.  Herbert,  afterwards  earl  of  Pembroke, 
he  communicated  that  defign  to  him[D].  In  the  interim 
he  did  not  neglect  his  profefllon;  he  was  much  efteemed  by 
the  faculty,  efpecially  by  the  celebrated  Dr.  Sydenham, 
whofe  method  of  practice  he  approved  and  followed  [e]. 
In  that  fpirit  he  wrote  fome  Latin  verfes,  which  were  pre- 
fixed to  the  ;<  Obfervationes  Medics,"  &c  which  Sydenham 
publifhed  in  1676;  and,  in  1677,  having  left  Montpelier, 
he  wrote  to  Paris  to  Dr.  Mapletoft,  another  learned  phy- 
fician,  and  profeffor  at  Grelham-college,  intimating,  that,  in 
cafe  of  a  vacancy  by  that  friend's  marriage,  he  fhould  be  glad 
to  fucceed  him. 

He  continued  abroad  till  he  was  fent  for  by  the  earl  of 
Shaftefbury  in  1679,  when  his  lordfhip  was  made  prefident 
of  Sir  William  Temple's  council;  but,  being  again  difgraced 
and  imprifoned  in  lefs  than  half  a  year,  he  had  no  oppor- 
tunity of  ferving  his  client,  who,  however,  remained  firm- 
ly attached  to  him ;  and,  when  he  fled  into  Holland,  to  avoid 

[c]  He  had  affifted  his  lordfhip  a  obfervations  to  Dr.  Mapletoft,  who  had 
littler  before.,  in  a  piece,  intituled,  "A  turned  them  into  elegant  Latin  :  there 
I  1  tier  fi  om  a  Pei  fon  of  Quality,  to  his  are  fome  letters  of  his  to  Dr.  T.  Moly- 
Frierul  in  tlie  Country,  Sec."  printed  neux,  to  the  fame  pnrpofe,  wherein  he 
|n  ifi-jc,  explains  his  notion  of  acid  and  alkali, 

[d]  He  dedicated  both  the  Abftract,  and  other  hypothefes  in  phytic,  ad- 
and  the  Effay  itfelf,  to  this  nobleman.  mirafely    well.     "Familiar    Letters," 

I^e]  Sse   Sydenham's  words  in  the    p.  224,  225,  285,  286. 
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a  profecution  for  high  treafon,  in  1682,  he  was  followed 
by  our  author,  who  found  it  neceffary,  for  his  own  fafety,  to 
continue  abroad  after  his  patron's  death,  with  whom  he  was 
much  fufpecled  of  being  a  confederate.  This  fufpicion  was 
ftrengthened  by  his  keeping  company  with  feyeral  malcon- 
tents at  the  Hague,  efpecially  one  Robert  Fergufon,  who 
wrote  fome  trails  againft  the  government;  fo  that,  upon  a 
fuppofition  of  factious  and  difloyal  behaviour,  he  was  re- 
moved from  his  ftudent's  place  at  Chrrft-church  in  1684,  by 
a  fpecial  order  from  king  Charles  II  as  vifitor  of  the  college. 
Locke  thought  this  proceeding  very  injurious ;  and,  on  his 
return  to  England,  after  the  Revolution,  put  in  his  claim  to 
the  ftudentfhip;  but,  that  fociety  rejecting  his  pretenfions,  he 
declined  the  offer  of  being  admitted  a  fupernumerary  ftudent. 
In  the  fame  fpirit,  when  he  was  offered  a  pardon  from  James 
II.  in  1685,  by  Sir  William  Penn,  the  famous  quaker,  who 
had  known  him  at  college,  he  rejefted  it,  alleging,  that, 
being  guilty  of  no  crime,  he  had  no  occafion  for  a  pardon. 
In  May,  this  year,  the  Englifh  envoy  at  the  Hague  demanded 
him  to  be  delivered  up  by  the  States  General,  on  fufpicion 
of  being  concerned  in  the  duke  of  Monmouth's  invafion. 
Hereupon  he  lay  concealed  near  twelve  months,  during  which 
he  fpent  his  time  in  writing  books  [f],  and  chiefly  his  "  Effay 
on  Human  Underftanding."  Towards  the  end  of  1686,  the 
juft-mentioned  fufpicion  being  blown  over,  he  appeared  again 
in  public.  In  1687,  rie  formed  a  weekly  afiembly  at  Amfter- 
dam,  with  Limborch,  Le  Clerc,  and  others,  for  holding 
conferences  upon  fubjedts  of  learning;  and,  about  the  end  of 
the  year,  finifhed  his  great  work,  the  "  Effay,  &c."  after 
upwards  of  nine  years  fpent  upon  it.  At  the  fame  time,  he 
made  an  abridgement  of  it,  which  was  tranflated  into  French 
by  Le  Clerc,  andpublifhed  in  his  "  Bibliofheque  Univerfelle" 
in  1688.  This  abridgement  was  apparently  fent  abroad  to 
feel  the  pulfe  of  the  public  ;  and,  being  found  to  pleafe  a 
great  number  of  perfons,  fo  much  as  to  raife  a  general  defire 
of  feeing  the  work  itfelf,  our  author  put  that  to  prefs  foon 
after  [g  ]  his  arrival  in  England,  whither  he  returned  in  the 
fleet  which  conveyed  the  princefs  of  Orange  to  her  hufband, 
Feb.  1689. 

As   he  was   efteemed  a  fufferer  for  Revolution  principles, 
he  might  eafihr  have  obtained  a  very  confiderable  poll;  but 

[f]  Particularly  in  making  abftracls         [g]   It   did  not  however    come  out 

of  hooks,  to  be  inferted    in  Le   Clerc's  till   1690.     This   was  foon  followed  by 

"    Bibliotheque   Univerfelle;"    he   alfo  feveral  editions   in  folio  and  8vo.     The 

inferted  there  bis  new  method  of  acorn-  beft  is  generally  allowed  to  be  the  fixfb 

mon-place-book,    under    the    title    of  in3vOi 
"    Nouvelle   Methode  da     drefler  des 
Rccueils." 
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he  contented  himfelf  with  that  of  commiffioner  of  appeals, 
worth  200I  a  year,  which  was  procured  for  him  by  lord 
Mordaunt,  afterwards  earl  of  Monmouth,  and  next  of  Peter- 
borough. About  the  fame  time,  he  was  offered  to  go  abroad 
in  a  public  character ;  and  it  was  left  to  his  choice,  whether 
he  would  be  envoy  at  the  court  of  the  emperor,  that  of  the 
elector  of  Brandenburg,  or  any  other,  where  he  thought  the 
air  moil  fui table  to  him  ;  but  he  waved  all  thefe  on  account 
of  the  infiim  date  of  his  health,  which  difpofcd  him  gladly 
to  accept  another  offer,  that  was  made  by  Sir  Francis  Mafham 
and  his  lady,  of  an  apartment  in  their  country-feat  at  Oates 
in  EfTex,  about  25  miles  from  London.  This  place  proved 
fo  agreeable  to  him  in  every  relpect,  that  it  is  no  wonder  he 
fpent  the  greatefl  part  of  the  remainder  of  his  life  at  it.  The 
air  reflored  him,  almoft  to  a  miracle,  in  a  few  hours  after 
his  return  at  any  time  from  the  town,  quite  fpent  and  unable 
to  fupport  himfelf.  Befides  this  happinefs  here,  he  found  in 
lady  Mafham  a  friend  and  companion  exactly  to  his  heart's 
wifh  i  a  lady  of  contemplative  and  fludious  complexion,  and 
particularly  inured,  from  her  infancy,  to  deep  and  refined 
{peculations  in  theology,  metaphyfics,  and  morality.  She 
was  alfo  fo  much  devoted  to  Mr.  Locke,  that,  to  engage  his 
refidence  there,  fhe  provided  an  apartment  for  him,  of  which 
he  was  wholly  mailer;  and  took  care  that  he  ihould  live  in 
the  family  with  as  much  eafe  as  if  the  whole  houfe  had  been 
his  own.  He  had  too  the  additional  fatisfaciion  of  feeing 
this  lady  breed  up  her  only  fon  exactiv  upon  the  plan  which 
he  had  laid  down  for  the  befl  method  of  education;  and,  what 
muft  needs  pleafe  him  fti.fl  mote,  the  fuccefs  of  it  was  fuch 
as  feemed  to  give  a  fanclion  to  his  judgement  in  the  choice 
of  that  method.  In  effect,  it  is  to  the  advantage  of  this 
fituation  that  he  deiived  fo  much  flrength  as  to  continue 
exerting  thofe  talents  which  the  earl  of  Shaftefbury  hadobferved 
to  be  in  him  for  political  fubjects.  Hence  we  find  him  writing 
in  defence  of  the  Revolution  in  one  piece;  and  confidering  the 
grear  national  concern  at  that  time,  the  ill  flate  of  the  (ilver 
Coin,  and  propoiing  remedies  for  it  in  others.  Hence  he  was 
made  a  commiffidner  of  trade  and  plantations  in  1695,  which 
engaged  him  in  the  immediate  buiinefs  of  the  ilate;  and,  with 
regard  10  the  church,  he  publiihtd  a  treatife  the  fame  year, 
to  promote  the  fcheme,  which  king  William  had  much  at 
heart,  of  a  coKiprgheniion  with  the  diffenters.  This,  how- 
ever, dew  him  into  one  controverly,  which  was  fcarceiy 
ended,  when  he  entered  into  aitoth'er  in  defence  of  Irs  effay, 
which  held  till  1698;  foon  after  which,  the  afthma,  his 
conftitut  tonal  diforder,  increafing  with  his  years,  began  to 
fubdue   him  j  and  he  became    fo    infirm,  that,  in    1700.  be 
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resigned  his  feat  at  the  board  of  trade,  becaufe  lie  could  no 
longer  bear  the  air  of  London,  iufficient  for  a  regular  at- 
tendance upon  it. 

After  this   resignation,  he  continued  altogether  at    Oates, 
in  which  fweet  retirement   he  emploved    the  remaining  laft 
years  of  his  life  entirely  in  the  ftudy  of  the    Holy  Scriptures; 
and,  by  that  study  began  to  entertain  a  more  noble  and  elevated 
idea  of  the  Christian  religion  than  he   had  before;  fo/that, 
if  ftreugth   enough  had  been  left  for  new  works,  he  would 
probably  have  written  fome,  in   order  to  have  infphed  others 
with    this  grand    and    fublime  idea    in   all  its    extent.      The 
fummer  before  his  death,   he  began  to  be  very  fenfible  of  his 
approaching  disToiution,  but  employed    no   physician,  resting 
folely  in  his  own  fkill.      He  often  Ipoke  of  his  departure,  but 
alwrays  "with  great  compofure;  and,  feeing  his  legs  begin  to 
fwell,   he  prepared  to  quit  the   world.      As  he  was  incapablte 
for  a  confiderabletime  of  going  to  church,   he  thought  proper 
to  receive   the  facrament  at  home;  and,   two  of  his  friends 
communicating  with   him,  as   loon  as  the  office  was  finilhed, 
he  told  the  minifter,  "  That  he  was  in  the  fentiments  of  per- 
fect: charity  towards  all  men,  and  of  a  finceie  union  with  the 
church  of  Chrift,  under  whatever  name  diftinguifhed  "     He 
lived  fome  months  after  this,   which  time  was  fpent    in  acts 
of  piety  and  devotion;   and,  the    day    before    his  death,  lady 
Mafham  being   alone  with  him,  and  sitting  by   his  bed  fide, 
he  exhorted  her  to  regard  this  world  only   as  a    ftate  of  pre- 
paration   for  a   better;    adding,    "  That  he   had    lived    long 
enough,  and  thanked  God  for  having  puffed  his  life  lo   hap- 
pily, but  that  his  life  appealed  to  him  mere  vanity."     He  left 
alfo    a   letter  to   be   delivered,  after  his  death,   to   his  friend 
Anthony  Collins,  efq.  concluding,   "  that  this   life  is  a  fcene 
of  vanity,   which  foon  parTes  away,  and  affords  no  folid  fatis- 
faction,   but  in  the  conlcioufnefs  of  doing  well,  and  the  hopes 
of  another." 

He  expired  Oct.  28,  1704,  in  the  -3d  year  of  his  age. 
His  body  was  interred  in  the  church  of  Oates,  where  there 
is  a  decent  monument  erected  to  his  memory,  with  a  Latin 
infcription  written  by  hinrfelf.  Mr.  Peter  Cofte,  who  had 
known  him  long,  and  fome  few  years  before  he  died,  lived 
with  him  as  an  amanuensis,  publilhed  a  paper  1705,  intituled, 
"  1  he  Character  of  Mr.  Locke,"  repreienting  him  in  a  very 
advantageous  light,  feveral  particulars  of  which  he  retracted 
afterwards.  This  conduct  of  Code's  being  highly  difapproved 
by  Des  Maizeaux,  he  reprinted  the  character  in  fome  poft- 
hurnous  pieces  of  our  author.  But  the  highest  elogium 
upon  him  was  certainly  that  of  the  late  queen  Caroline,  con- 
fort  to  George  II.  who  erected  a  pavilion,  in  Richmond-park, 
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in  honour  of  philofophy,  where  fhe  placed  our  author's  bull 
with  Bacon,  Newton,  and  Clarke,  as  the  four  principal 
Englifh.  philofophers. 

His  works  are,  I.  "  Three  Letters  upon  Toleration;'* 
the  firft,  printed  at  London  in  i68g,  was  in  Latin,  z.  "  A 
Regifter  of  the  Changes  of  the  Air  obferved  at  Oxford," 
inferted  in  Mr.  Boyle's  '-General  Hiitory  of  the  Air,  1692," 
Svo.     3.  "  New  Method  for  a  Common-Place  Book,    1686." 

4.  "  EfTay   concerning  Human   Underftanding,    1690,"    fol. 

5.  "  Two  Treatifes  of  Civil  Government,  6cc.  1690,"  Hvo; 
•again  in  1&94,  and  in  1698.  A  French  tranflation  at  Am- 
lterdam,  and  then  in  Geneva,  in  1722.  6.  "  Some  Con- 
siderations of  the  Confequences  of  lowering  the  Intereft,  and 
raifing  the  Value,  of  Money,  1691,"  Svo.  and  again  in  1695. 
7.  Some  observations  on  a  printed  paper,  intituled,  "  For 
coining  iilver  Money  in  England,  he  "     "  Farther  Obferva- 

ms    concerning    the    railing   the    Value   of  Money,    &c." 
g,   "  Some     Thoughts     concerning    Education,    he.    1693," 
8vo.   and  again  in  1694  and  1698;  and  again  after  his  death, 
reat  additions;  and  in   French,   intituled,  "  De  l'Edu- 
)  des   Enfans,  Amiter.  1695."     10.  "  The  Reafonable- 
of  Chriftianity,  &c.    1695,"  8vo.      11.  "  Vindication  of 
-  1    safonablenefs,  &x.    1696,'*  8vo.      12.  "A  fecond  Vin- 
ration,   \c.   1696,"    8vo.     13.  "  A   Letter  to  the   Biihop 
pf  el  er     1697,"  8vo.      14.   "Reply  to   the  Bifhop  of 

W(  reciter,  &c.   1697,"  4to.     15.  "  Reply,    in  Anfwer  to 
the    lifhpp's  iecond  Letter,    1608."     16.  Pofthtimous  Works 
of  Mr    John  Locke,  viz.  "  Of  the  Conduct  of  the  Under* 
ftandmg ;"    "  An    Examination   of  Malebranche's   Opinion, 
he  "     "  A    Difcourfe     of  Miracles;"    "  Part   of  a  fourth 
Letter  for   Toleration  ;"  "  Memoirs   relating  to  the  Life  of 
Anthony,  firft  earl  of  Shaftefbury  ;"  to  which  is  add/d,  his, 
V    \ew  Method  of  a  Common-Place  Book,  he.   1706,"  Svo. 
} 7.   *t  A  Pareiphrafe  and  Notes  on   the    Epiftles  of  St.   Paul, 
he.    in    1709,"    4to.    the  paraphrafes   were   firft  publifhed 
Separately  in  1707,  4to.      18.  "  Some  familiar  Letters  between 
Mr.  Locke  and  feveral  of  his  friends,"  Svo.     The  chief  are 
between  W.  Molyneux,  efq.  and  Limborch  the  remonftrant. 
Pur  author's  works  were  publifhed  together,  1714,  in  three 
volumes.,  folio.     This  collection  contained  all  his  works  then 
in  print.     After  this,  there  came  out  a  collection   of  feveral 
pieces  of  Mr.    John    Locke,    never   before    printed,  or   not 
extant  in  his   works,    1730,   8yo.     This  collection  was  alfo 
jn'iened  in  the  folio  edition  of  his  works,  which  have  paffed 
f  rough  feveral  editions  fince.     It  contains  the   fundamental 
jaws   of   Carolina:  it  had  been  printed  before,  but  very  in - 
fonecllyV  in   «  State-Tra&s,    vol.  I.   J689."      "  A  Letter 
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from  a  Perfon  of  Quality  to  his  Friend,  &c."  "  Remarks 
upon  fome  of  Mr.  Noi  ris's  Books ;"  wherein  he  afferts  father 
Malebranche's  opinion  of  feeing  all  things  in  God.  "  The 
Elements  of  Natural  Philofophy."  "  Some  Thoughts  con- 
cerning Reading  and  Study  for  a  Gentleman."  "  Several  of 
Mr.  Locke's  familiar  Letters."  LaiUv,  "  Rules  of  a  Society 
which  met  once  a  week  for  their  Improvement." 

LOCKER  (John,  Efq.  F.  S.  A.),  fon  of  Stephen  Locker, 
efq.  or  Lockier,  (for  that  was  the  family  name  in  the  reign 
of  Charles  II.  as  appears  by  the  fignature  of  one  of  their  an- 
ceftors  to  a  leafe  in  that  reign),  was  of  a  gentleman's  family  in 
Middlefex,  where  they  poflHTed  a  confiderable  property, 
which,  it  is  faid,  they  loft,  as  many  others  did,  by  their 
loyalty.  He  was  bred  at  Merchant-Tailors  fchool,  whence 
he  went  to  Merton-college,  Oxford;  after  which  he  traveled 
abroad  with  his  friend  Mr.  Twifleton,  who  was,  we  think, 
of  the  fame  college.  He  was  entered  at  Grav's  Inn,  where 
he  ftudied  the  law  in  the  fame  chambers  formerly  occupied  by 
his  admired  lord  Bacon;  and,  having  been  called  to  the  bar, 
was  afterwards  clerk  of  the  companies  of  leather-fellers  and 
clock-makers,  and  a  commiitioner  of  Bankrupts.  He  married 
(the  families  being  before  related]  Mils  Elizabeth  Stillingrleet, 
who  was  remarkable  for  her  many  excellent  qualities  as  well 
as  perional  charms.  She  was  grand-daughter  to  the  eminent 
bifhop  or"  Worcefter  by  his  iordlhip's  firft  wife;  and  lifter  to 
Benjamin  Stillingfleer,  efq.  much  diftinguifhed  by  his  in- 
genious writings  and  worthy  character.  Bv  this  lady,  who 
died  Auguft  12,  1759.  he  had  nine  children,  three  of 
whom  are  no  v  living,  i  796  :  John,  a  worthy  and  refpe&able 
clergyman  [  a]  ;  William,  in  the  navy,  lieutenant-governor 
of  Greenwich-hofpital;  and  a  daughter  Mary,  unmarried.  Mr. 
Locker  is  noticed  by  Dr  Johrifon  [b],  in  his  Life  of  Addifon, 
as  eminent  for  curioiitv  and  lit?ra<ure  ;  as  he  is,  bv  Dr.  Ward, 
in  his  Lives  of  the  Greiham  profelTors,  as  a  gentleman  much 
efteemed  for  his  knowledge  of  polite  literature.  He  was 
remarkable  for  his  Ikill  in  the  Greek  language,  and  attained 
the  modern,  which  he  could  write  very  well,  in  a  very 
extraordinary  manner.  Coming  home  late  one  evening,  he 
was  addreffed  in  that  language  by  a  poor  Greek,  from  the 
Archipelago,  who  had  loft  his  way  in  the  ftreets  of  London. 
Air.  Locker  took  him  home,  where  he  was  maintained,  we 
believe,  for  fome  time,  by  the  kindnefs  of  himfelf  and  Dr. 
Mead ;  and,  by  this  accidental  circumftance,  Mr.  Locker 
acquired  his  knowledge  of  modern  Greek.     He  almoft  adored 

[a]  Vicar  of  Kenton,  co.  Devon.        felecled  by  Addifon  from  the  writings 
[3i]  To   whom     Mr.    Locker  com-     of    Tillotfon,    with    an     intention    of 
pwaicated    a    collection  of    examples    making^n  Englifh  Di&ionary. 
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lord  Bacon  ;  and  had  collected,  from  original  manufcripts 
and  other  papers,  many  curious  things  of  his  lord(hip's  not 
mentioned  by  others,  which  it  was  his  intention  to  publifh, 
but  his  death  prevented  it;  however,  this  fell  into  iuch  good 
hands,  that  the  public  are  now  in  poffefhon  of  then),  as  is 
mentioned,  in  the  laft  edition  of  lord  Bacon's  works,  by  Dr. 
Birch  and  Mr.  Mailer,  1765.  Mr.  Locker  a'fo  wrote  the 
preface  to  Voltaire's  Life  or  Charles  XI 1.  of  Sweden,  and 
flared  the  two  firfl  books;  and  Dr.  Jebb  the  reft.  He 
<tv  much  regretted,  in  May,  1760,  not  quite  a  year 
after  the  lofs  of  his  amiable  lady,  which  it  was  thought 
accelerated  his  own  death.  They  both  were  buried  in  St. 
Helen's  church,    Bilhopfgate-ftreet,   London. 

LOCKMAN  (John),  fecretary  to  the  Rritifh  herring- 
filhery.  His  poetical  talents  feem  not  very  exter.five,  as  the 
greater!  part  of  what  he  has  favoured  the  world  wi:h  of  that 
fort  has  been  only  a  few  fongs,  odes,  &c.  written  on  tem- 
porary fubjecls,  and  intended  to  receive  the  advantage  of 
mufical  competition  before  they  reached  fhe  public.  Mr. 
Reed,  however,  found  two  pieces  of  the  dramatic  kind,  boh 
of  them  defigned  to  be  let  to  mufic,  but  only  the  fec.ond  of 
them,  he  thinks,  ever  performed.  1  hey  are  intituled,  t. 
"  Roialinda,  a  Mufical  Drama,  1740/'  4m.  2.  "  i  -a^  id's 
Lamentations,  an  Oratorio."  Mr  Lockman  had  been  con- 
cerned  ir  f  veral  tranllations  and  complements  of  verv  con- 
fiderable  works ;  particularly  the  "  General  Dictionary," 
and  "  Blainville's  Travels;''  but,  what  is  more  to  his  praife, 
he  was  a  man.  of  the  moft  iciupulous  integrity.  He  died 
Feb.  2,  1 771. 

LGCKYKR  (Nicolas),  a  non-conforming  minifter,  a 
native  of  Some:  fetlhirc,  was  chaplain  to  Oliver  Cromwell,  and 
a  frequent  preacher  before  the  parliament.  He  fucceeded 
Fran.  Roufe,  in  the  provoftlhip  of  Eton-college,  in  1658,  of 
which  lie  was  deprived  foon  after  the  Reftoration,  and  was 
himlelf  fucceeded  by  Nicolas  Monk,  in  1660,  the  general's 
brother.  He  w7as  afterwards  ejected  from  St  Bonnet's  Sheer- 
hog,  and  Pancras,  Sopcr-lanc.  f  in  the  reign  of  Charles  J. 
he  publilhed  "  England  faithfully  watched  with  her  Wounds, 
or  Chriit  fitting  up  with  his  Children  in  their fwooning  State; 
with  the  Sum  of  feveral  Lectures  painfully  preached  upon 
Coloilians  I.  by  N.  Lockyer,  M  A."  410.  The  title  of 
this  book  may  ferve  as  a  fpecimen  of  the  ftrain  in  which  all 
his  works  are  written.  He  had  been  the  Prote&or's  chaplain, 
and  died  1684. 

LODBPvOG  (RegneiO  was  a  celebrated  warrior,  poet, 
and  pirate ;  reigned  in  Denmark  about  the  beginning  of  the 
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ninth  centurv.     His  poems   are  the  effects  of  the  fanaticifm 
of "glory  animated  by  religion. 

LODGb:  (Thomas,  M.  D.).  The  family,  from  which 
this  gentleman  was  defcendcd,  had  its  re  fide  nee  in  Lincoln- 
lhirtr>  but  whether  the  doctor  himfelf  was  born  there,  feems 
notve'y  eafv  robe  ascertained.  Langbaine  and  Jacob,  and, 
after  them,  Whincop  and  Chetwood.  who,  in  the  general, 
arc  little  more  than  copiers,  ran  into  the  miftake  of  giving 
this  gentleman  his  education  at  the  univerfity  of  Cambridge; 
Whereas  Wood  informs  us.  that  it  was  at  Oxford  he  was 
educated,  where  he  made  his  firft  appearance  about  1573,  and 
was  afterwards  a  fcholar  under  the  learned  Dr.  Hobye,  of 
Trinitv  college  Here  he  made  very  conflderable  advances 
in  learning,  dedicated  fome  time  to  the  reading  the  poets  of 
antiquity  ;  and,  having  himfelf  a  turn  to  poetry,  more  ef- 
pecially  cf  the  fatyrical  kind,  his  genius  foon  rendered  itfelf 
confpicuous  in  various  compositions  of  that  nature,  and  ob- 
tained him  no  inconf  derable  reputation  as  a  wit  and  poet. 
However,  Mr.  Lodge,  being  very  fenfible  of  the  barrennefs  of 
the  foil  throughout  the  whole  neighbourhood  of  Parnaffus, 
and  how  feldom  the  ftudy  of  poetry  yields  a  competent  pro- 
vision to  its  prcftlfors,  very  prudently  confidered  it  as  only 
an  amufement  for  leiiure-hours,  and  a  relaxation  from  more 
important  labours  ;  and,  therefore,  after  having  taken  one 
degree  in  arts,  applied  himfelf,  with  great  afliduity,  to  the 
more  profitable  ftudy  of  phyfic,  for  the  improvement  of  which 
he  went  abroad  ;  and,  after  flaying  a  fufneient  time  at  Avignon 
to  be  entitled  to  the  decree  of  doctor  in  that  univerfity,  re- 
turned, and,  in  the  latter  end  of  queen  Elizabeth's  reign,  was 
incorporated  in  the  univerfity  of  Cambridge.  He  afterwards 
fettled  in  London,  where,  by  his  fkiil  and  intereft  with  the 
Roman  Catholic  party,  in  which  perfuafion,  it  is  faid, 
he  was  brought  up,  he  met  with  good  fuccefs,  and  came 
into  great  practice.  In  what  year  Dr.  Lodge  was  bcrn. 
does  not  evidently  appear ;  but  he  died  in  1625,  and  had 
tributes  paid  to  his  memory  by  many  of  his  contemporary 
poets,  who  have  characterized  him  as  a  man  of  very  con- 
iiderable  genius. 

His  dramatic  works  are,  1.  "  Wounds  of  Civil  War,  a 
Tragedy,  1594,"  4to.  2.  "  Looking  Glafs  for  London  and 
England,  a  Tragi-Cornedy,  1598:"  (afEfted  by  Robert 
Green.)  Winftanly  has  named  four  more  dramatic  pieces, 
befides  the  firft  of  the  two  above  named,  which  he  aflerts  to 
have  been  written  by  this  author,  in  conjunction  with 
Robert  Green,  1.  "Lady  Alimony  ;"  a  Comedy.  2.  "Laws 
of  Nature,"  a  Comedy.  3.  "  Liberahtie  and  Prodigalitie," 
a  Comedy.     4.  "  Luminalia."    But  the  three  firft   of  thefe, 
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though  they  might  be  brought  to  agree  in  point  of  time,  yet  arc 
all  printed  anonymoufly;  and,  as  to  the  laft,  it  was  written  on 
a  particular  occafion,  and  that  not  till  two  years  after  Dr. 
Lodge's  death,  and  full  thirty-five  after  that  of  Robert  Green. 

LOGES  (Mary  Bruneau),  one  of  the  moil  illuflrious 
women  in  France  in  the  feventeenth  century.  She  was 
zealous  for  the  Reformed  religion  ;  and  many  domeltic  vexa- 
tions only  gave  her  an  opportunity  of  fhewing  the  piety  and 
greatnefs  of  her  mind.  She  died  in  1641,  and  left  nine 
children  behind  her  by  her  huiband  Charles  de  Rechignevoi- 
fin,  lord  Des  Loges,  fome  time  gentleman  in  ordinary  of  the 
Ling's  bed-chamber.  She  was  highly  efteemed  not  only  by 
Malherbe  and  Balzac,  and  all  the  greateft.  wits,  bat  alfo  by 
the  greateft  princes,  the  king  of  Sweden,  duke  of  Orleans, 
duke  Weymar,  5c c. 

LOHENSTEIN  (Daniel  Gaspard  df),  a  learned 
and  noble  German,  was  born  at  Breflaw  in  1635.  He 
traveled  through  various  patts  of  Europe,  where  he  acquired 
the  efteem  and  friendship  of  the  moft  illuflrious  characters. 
He  became  a  poet  at  a  very  early  age,  and  perhaps  was  the 
writer  of  tegular  dramatic  poetry  among  his  countrymen. 
He  di  oS^. 

LOIR  (Nicolas),  a  painter  of  good  efleem,  was  a  native 
of  Paris,  and  fon  of  an  ingenious  filverfmith.  He' did  not 
t  either  genius  to  invent,  or  art  to  execute;  but,  not- 
wkbftanding  that,  he  excelled  in  nothing:  there  was  neither 
delicacy  nor  elevation  of  thought  in  his  works.  He  had 
indeed  a  good  tafte  for  de;ign,  and  did  every  thing  with 
propriety  and  eafe;  but,  without  giving  himfelf  time  to  digeft 
his  thoughts,  he  executed  them  as  foon  as  they  arofe,  fre- 
quently while  he  was  in  company  and  converiation.  In  this 
he  had  acquired  a  habit,  which  was  much  improved  by  a 
happy  memory  of  what  he  had  feen  in  Italy.  He  was  never 
at  a  fland  upon  any  fubjefr,  and  performed  equally  well  in 
figures,  Jandicapes,  architecture,  and  ornaments.  There  are 
a  great  many  of  his  works  in  Paris,  both  public  and  private. 
He  painted  ieveral  galleries  and  apartments,  and,  among  the 
reft,  part  of  the  palace  of  the  Tuilleries.  He  died  in  1679, 
?gcd  fifty-five  years,  being  then  a  profefibr  in  the  academy  of 
painting. 

LOKMAN  (furnamed  the  Wise),  fometimes  called  Abre 
Anam,  or  father  of  A  nam,  a  philofopher  of  great  account 
among  the  Eafterns,  by  birth  an  Abyffinian  of  Ethiopia  or 
Is'ubia;  and,  being  of  thofe  black  flaves  with  thick  lips  and 
fplay  feet,  who  uied  to  be  carried  and  fold  in  divers  coun- 
tries, was  fold  among  the  Ifraelites,  in  the  reigns  of  David 
and  Solomon.  According  to  the  Arabians,  he  was  the  fon  of 
6  B  3  lira, 
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Baura,  fon  or  grand-fon  of  a  filler  or  aunt  of  Job.     Some  fay 
he  worked  as  a  carpenter,  others  as  a  tailor,  while  a  third  fort 
will  have  him  to  be  a  lhepherd :   however    that   be,  he  was 
certainly    an     extraordinary    perfon ;    upon    which     account 
Mahomet  infer  ted  a  chapter  in   the  Koran,  called  after  his 
name,  in    which   he   introduces   God   fpeaking  thus:  "  We 
heretofore    bellowed    wifdom   on    Lokmau."      He    obtained 
eloquence  alfo,  in    a  great  degree,  from   the  fame  beneficent 
author;  and  we  have  an  account  of  the  particular  manner  in 
which  he   received  thefe  divine  gifts:  being  one  day   afleep 
about    noon,    the   angels   faluted    Lokman   without   making 
themfelves    vifible,  for   which    realon  he    made   no  anfwer. 
The  angels  continued  in  tnefe  terms :   "  We  are  the  meffeii- 
gers  of  God,  thy   creator  and   ours ;  and  he  has  fent   us   to 
declare  to   thee,  that  he  will  make  thee  a  monarch,  and  his 
vicegerent  upon  earth."     Lokman  replied,   "  If  it   is   by  an 
abfolute  command  of  God  that  I  am  to  become  fuch  a  one 
as  you  fay,  his  will  be  done  in  all  things  ;  and  1  hope,   if  tiiis 
ihould  happen,  that  he  will  bellow  on  me  all  the  grace  ne- 
ceffary  for  enabling  me  to  execute  his  commands  faithfully: 
however,  if  he  would  grant  me  the  liberty  to  chufe  my  con- 
dition of  life,  1  had  rather  continue  in  my  prefent  ilate,  and 
be  kept  from  offending  him  ;  otherwife,  all  the  grandeur  and 
lplendors  of  the  world  would  be  troublefome  to  me."     This 
aniwer  was  fo  pleaiing  to  God,  that  he  immediately  bellowed 
on  him  the  gift  of  wifdom  in  an  eminent  degree  ;  and  he  was 
able  to  inilruct  all  men,  by  a  multitude  of  maxims,  fentences, 
and  parables,  every   one  of  which  is  greater  than  the  whole 
world  in  value. 

This  llory  is  evidently  in  the  fame  call  with  that  of  Solo- 
mon, and  was  perhaps  taken  from  it;  and  we  find  Lokman 
himlelf  giving  a  different  account  of  this  perfection.  Being 
leated  in  the  midft  of  a  number  of  people  who  were  liftcning 
to  him,  a  man  of  eminence  among  the  Jews,  feeing  fo  great 
a  crowd  of  auditors  round  him,  afked  him,  "  Whether  he 
was  not  the  black  flave,  who  a  little  before  looked  after  the 
jfheep  of  a  perfon  he  named  ?"  To  which  Lokman  afienting; 
'*  How  has  it  been  poffible,"  continued  the  Jew,  "for  thee 
to  attain  fo  exalted  a  pitch,  of  wildom  and  virtue:"  Lokman 
replied,  "  It  was  by  the  following  means:  by  always  {peaking 
the  truth,  by  keeping  my  word  inviolably,  and  by  never 
intermeddling  in  affairs  that  did  not  concern  me."  Accor- 
dingly, we  find  inferibed  to  him  this  apophthegm  ;  "  Be  a 
learned  man,  difciple  of  the  learned,  or  an  auditor  of  the 
learned;  at  leaft,  be  a  lover  of  knowledge,  and  defirous  of 
improvement."  He  had  not  only  confummate  knowledge, 
but  was  equally  good  and  virtuous,     He  was  very  fiient,  and 
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applied  himfelf  very  intenfely,  as  well  to  the  contemplation 
of  God,  as  the  exercife  of  the  love  of  God;  infomuch,  that  it 
ufed  to  be  faid,  "  That  God  indulged  him  with  his  peculiar 
affection,  becaufe  he  had  a  great  love  for  God."  So  much 
excellent  worth  could  not  always  be  held  in  flaveiy.  His 
mailer  giving  him  a  bitter  melon  to  eat,  Lokman  ate  it  all; 
when  his  mafter,  furprifed  at  his  exact  obedience,  fays, 
*' How  was  it  poffible  for  you  to  eat  fo  nauleous  a  fruit r" 
Lokman  replied,  "  I  have  received  fo  many  favours  from  you, 
that  it  is  no  wonder  1  fhculd  once  in  my  life  eat  a  bitter  melon 
from  your  hand."  This  generous  antwer  of  the  flave  ftruck.  . 
the  mailer  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  he  immediately  gave  him  his 
liberty. 

It  is  faid  that  he  lived  three  hundred  years,  and  died  in  the 
age  of  the  prophet  Jonas.  He  was  buried  not  far  from  Jeru- 
falem  ;  and  his  lepulchre  was  to  be  teen,  not  above  a  century 
ago,  at  Ramlah,  a  fmall  town  not  far  from  Jeruialem,  his 
remains  bein£  depofited  near  thole  of  the  feventy  prophets, 
who  were  ftarved  to  death  by  the  Jews,  and  all  died  in  cne 
day.  Hew  s  of  the  Jewifh  reiig'on,  and  fome  time  ierved  in 
the  troops  of  king  David,  with  whom  he  had  been  converfant 
in  Paleftine,  and  was  greatly  efteemed  by  that  monarch.  He 
is  by  many  fuppoied  to  r>  the  fame  with  the  y£lop  of  the 
Greeks,  in  whole  language  JElop  fignifies  the  fame  with 
iEthi  ops.  And,  indeed,  we  find  in  the  parables,  proverbs,  or 
apologue  ,  of  Lokman,  in  Arabic,  many  particulars  that  are 
feen  in  JEl'op's  fables,  fo  that  it  is  not  eafy  to  determine, 
whether  the  Greek  or  Arabian  are  the  orginais;  however, 
it  is  certain,  that  this  way  of  inftructing  by  fables  is  more 
agreeable  to  the  genius  of  the  Oriental  than  to  '.hat  of  the 
Weftern  nations;  and  Pb.nudes  alfo,  in  his  fabulous  Life 
of  JElop,  borrowed  a  great  many  of  his  materials  from 
the  traditions  he  found  in  the  Eaft  concerning  Lokman, 
concluding  them  to  have  been  the  lame  perfon,  becaufe  they 
were  both  flaves,  and  fuppofed  to  be  the  writers  of  thole 
fabk-s  which  go  under  their  refpec~tive  namQs,  and  bear  a 
great  refemblance  to  one  another,  borne  pieces  of  his  a;e 
extant  •  k]. 

There  was  another  LOKMAN,  of  whom  tradition  r<  lates, 
that  the  Adites,  ancient  Arabs,  being  afflicted  with  great 
drought,  for  refufing  to  hearken  to  God  s  prophet  Hud, 
fo   that  all  their  cattle  perifhed,  and  theirfelves  apprehended 

[k]  There  was   puMifhed   at    Paris,  of  thefe    Eaftern   f.ihles  run   into  each 

in  1724,  a  French  translation   by  Gal-  oilier,  like  the  Metamorphofes  of  Ovid  ; 

lard,  of  all  the  fables  of  Lokman,  and  and  the  Arabian  tales  are  formed  upon 

of  Bidpai,    or    Filpay,    a     Bramin,  or  the  lame  plan. 
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the  fame  fate,  they  fent  this  Lokman,  with  fixty  others, 
to  Mecca,  to  implore  rain;  which  they  not  obtaining, 
Lokman,  with  fome  of  his  company,  continued  at  JVLcca, 
and  thereby  efcaped  deftru&ion,  giving  rife  to  a  tribe 
called  the  Latter  Ad,  who  were  afterwards  changed  into 
monkeys. 

LOLLARD  (Walter),  author  of  the  religious  fe& 
called  Lollards,  was,  as  fome  fay,  an  Englifhman.  It  is 
certain  he  firft  broached  his  doctrine  in  Germany,  about  1315; 
and,  having  preached  with  great  zeal  in  Piedmont,  went 
thence  to  England,  where  his  difciples  were  firft  called  Lol- 
lards. It  is  laid,  he  maintained  that  Lucifer  and  his  aflociatcs 
were  condemned  unjuftly,  and  had  not  deferved  the  punifh- 
ment  inflic~f.ed  on  them,  which  rather  was  due  to  Michael  and 
the  good  angels.  He  held  alio,  that  God  did  not  punifli 
faults  committed  upon  earth;  to  which  purpofe,  it  was  faid, 
that  a  certain  young  woman  of  this  feci  being  fentenced  to  the 
flame?,  and  aiked  if  fhe  was  a  virgin;  "I  am  a  virgin,"  fays 
fhe,  "  upon  earth,  but  not  under  the  earth."  The  Lollards 
denied  the  power  and  influence  of  the  virgin  Mary  ov;  r  Chrift  ; 
taught  that  the  mafs,  baptifm,  and  extreme  unftion,  were 
of  no  ufe  or  avail;  they  rejected  the  form  of  the  penitential, 
and  renounced  ail  obedience  both  to  the  eccleliaft ical  and  civil 
magiftrates.  Lollard  was  burnt  for  hei\fy,  at  Cologne,  in 
1322. 

LOM  (Jossu  Van),  an  experienced  and  fajacious  phy- 
fician,  born  at  Buren,  about  the  year  15CO.  He  ex -rcifed 
his  profeffion  principally  at  Tournay  and  Bruge?,  and  died 
in  1562.  He  published  various  books  in  pure  and  elegant 
Latin  on  the  fubjecl  cf  his  particular  branch  of  fcier.ee,  and 
was  efteemed  of  at  leaft  equal  ability  with  anv  of  his 
contemporaries.  His  works  were  publifhed  at  Amfterdatn  in 
3  vol.  1 2 'no. 

LOMBARD  (Peter),  well  known  by  the  title  of  Matter 
of  the  Sentences,  was  born  at  Novara,  a  town  of  Italy,  in 
Lombard)',  whence  he  took  his  furftame;  bur,  being  bred  at 
Paris,  hediftinguiflv.d  himfclf  ib  much  in  that  univerfity,  that 
the  canonry  of  Chartres  was  conferred  upon  him.  He  was 
fome  time  tuor  to  Philip,  fori  of  king  Lewis  le  Gros,  and 
brother  or  Lewis  the  Young;  and  was  fo  much  efteemed  by 
him,  that,  upon  the  vacancy  of  the  bifhopric  of  Paris,  that 
noble  perfonage,  being  only  archdeacon  of  the  faid  place, 
declined  it  for  the  fake  of  Lombard,  who  was  accordingly 
advanced  thereto  about  n6o,  arid  died  in  1164.  H'e  wafe 
int  rred  in  the  church  of  Marc'elnis,  in  the  fuburb  of  that 
name,  where  hi,  epitaph  is  ftili  to  be  feen.  His  work  cf  the 
Sentences  is  divided  into  four   bocks,  and   commented    optm 

by 
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by  William  d'Auxerre,  Albert  le  Grand,  St.  Thomas,  St, 
Bonaventure,  William  Durand,  Giles  of  Rome,  Gabriel 
Major,  Scot,  Occam,  Eftius,  and  feveral  others.  It  is 
looked  on  as  the  fource  «nd  origin  of  the  fcholaftic  theology 
in  the  Latin  church.  He  left  alfo  commentaries  on  the  Pfalms 
and  St.  Paul's  epiftles. 

LOMENIE  (Henry  Louis,  Count  de  Brienne),  an  un- 
fortunate French  nobleman,  who,  entering  upon  the  career  of 
fortune  with  the  fplendor  of  great  connections,  great  talents, 
and  great  reputation,  by  fuddenly  lofing  bis  wife,  was,  by 
his  grief,  precipitated  from  all  he  had  to: merly  enjoyed.  A 
fort  of  derangement  of  mind  which  was  apparent  in  his 
con-ducT,  in  confequence  of  his  misfortune,  obliged  Louis 
XIV.  to  remove  him  from  his  office  of  fbcretary  of  llate,  and 
confine  him  in  different  places.  In  thefe  he  wrote  various 
works  of  conHdcrable  merit,  among  which  are,  "  Memoirs 
of  his  own  Life;"  "  Satires  and  Odes,"  "  An  Account  of 
his  Travels;"  various  poetical  compilations;  and  "Rules 
to  be  obferved  in  writing  French  Poetry."  He  had  more 
vivacity  than  judgement,  more  genius  than  true  talte;  but 
his  bo:  ks  are  efteemed,  and  his  memory  re!pe£ted.  He  died 
in  1698. 

LOMONOZOF,  a  celebrated  Ruffian  poet,  the  great 
refiner  of  his  native  tongue,  was  the  fon  of  a  perfon  who 
trafficked  in  fifli  at  Kolmogori:  he  was  born  in  171 1,  and 
was  fortunately  taught  to  read  ;  a  rare  inftance  for  a  perfon 
of  fo  low  a  ftation  in  Rufiia.  His  natural  genius  for  poetry 
was  firfr  kindled  by  the  perufal  of  the  Song  of  Solomon,  done 
into  verie  by  Polotfki,  whofe  rude  compofitions,  perhaps 
icarcely  luperior  to  our  verlion  of  the  pfalms  by  Sternhold  and 
Hopkins,  infpircd  him  with  fuch  an  irrehftible  paffion  for  the 
Mules,  that  he  fled  from  his  father,  who  was  defirous  of 
compelling  him  to  marry,  and  took  refuge  in  the  Kaikonof- 
pafk'  monaftery  at  IVlofcow  ;  there  he  had  an  opportunity  of 
indulging  his  tafte  for  letters,  and  of  ftudying  the  Greek  and 
Latin  languages.  In  this  feminary  he  made  fo  confideiable 
a  progrefs  in  polite  literature,  as  to  be  noticed  and  employed 
by  the  Imperial  Academy  of  Sciences.  In  1736,  he  was  fent, 
at  the  expence  of  that  fociety,  to  the  univcrfity  of  Marburgh 
in  HefTe  Caffel,  where  he  became  a  fcholar  of  the  celebrated 
Chriftian  Wolf,  under  whom  he  fiudied  univerfal  grammar, 
rhetoric,  and  philofophy.  He  continued  at  Marburgh  four 
years,  during  which  time  he  applied  himielf,  with  indefatigable 
diligence,  to  chemiftry,  which  he  afterwards  purfued,  with 
ilill  greater  fuccefs,  under  the  famous  Plenckel,  at  Freyberg 
in  Saxony.  In  1741,  he  returned  into  Ruffia;  was  chofen,  in 
1742,  adjunct  to  the  Imperial  academy;  and,  in  the  enfuing 
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year,  member  of  that  fociety,  and  profeffor  of  chemiftry.  In 
1760,  be  was  appointed  infpeclor  of  the  feminary,  then  an- 
nexed to  the  academy;  in  1764,  he  was  gratified  by  the 
prefent  emprefs  with  the  title  of  counfellor  of  flare  ;  and  died 
April  4,  that  year,  in  the  54th  year  of  his  age.  Lomonozof 
excelled  in  various  kinds  of  compofition;  but  his  chief  merit, 
by  which  he  bears  the  firft  rank  among  the  Ruffian  writers, 
is  derived  from  his  poetical  compofitions,  the  fineft  of  which 
are  his  odes.  The  firft  was  written  in  1739,  while  he  ftudied 
in  Germany,  upon  the  taking  of  Kotfchin,  a  fortrefs  of  Crim 
Tartary,  by  marfhal  Munich.  The  odes  of  Lomonozof  are 
greatly  admired  for  originality  of  invention,  fublimity  of 
fentiment,  and  energy  of  language ;  and  compenlate  for  the 
turgid  ftyle,  which,  in  feme  inftances,  have  been  imputed  to 
them,  by  that  fpirit  and  fire,  which  are  the  principal  cha- 
ra&eriftics  in  this  fpecies  of  compofition.  Pindar  was  his 
great  model ;  and,  if  we  may  give  credit  to  a  perlon  [lJ  well 
verfed  in  the  Ruffian  tongue,  he  has  fucceeded  in  this  daring 
attempt  to  imitate  the  Theban  bard,  without  incurring  the 
cenfure  of  Horace  TmJ.  In  this,  as  well  as  feveral  other 
fpecies  of  competition,  he  enriched  his  native  language  with, 
various  kinds  of  metre,  and  feems  to  have  merited  the  appella- 
tion heftowed  upon  him  of  the  Father  of  Ruffian  Poetry.  A 
brief  recapitulation  of  the  principal  works  of  Lomonozof, 
which  were  printed  in  three  volumes  oftavo,  will  ferve  to 
(hew  the  verfatility  of  his  genius,  and  his  extenfive  knowledge 
in  various  branches  of  literature. 

The  firft  volume,  betide  a  preface  on  the  advantages  derived 
to  the  Ruffian  tongue  fiom  the  ecclefiaftical  writings,  contains 
ten  facred  and  nineteen  panegyric  odes,  and  feveral  occafionai 
pieces  of  poetry.  The  lecond  comprifes  "  An  Effay  in  Profe, 
on  the  Rules  for  Ruffian  Poetry ;"  "  Tranflation  of  a  German 
Ode;"  "  Idylls;"  "  Tamira  and  Selim,  a  Tragedy  ;"  ««  De~ 
mophoon,  a  Tragedy;"  "Poetical  Epiftle  on  the  Utility  of 
Glafs;"  two  cantos  of  an  epic  poem,  intituled,  "Peter  the 
Great;"  "  A  Congratulatory  Copy  of  Verfes;"  "  An  Ode;" 
u  Tranflation  of  Baptift  Rouffeau's  Ode,  Sur  le  Bouheur" 
fi  Heads  of  a  Courfe  of  Lectures  on  Natural  Philoiophy  ;'* 
"  Certain  Palfages  tranflated  in  Verfe  and  Prole,  according 
to  the  Original  from  Cicero,  Erafmus,  Lucian,  ./Elian,  Ara- 
mianus  Marcellinus,  Quintus  Curtius,  Homer,  Virgil,  Mar- 
tial, Ovid,  Horace,  and  Seneca  ;"  which  Ruffian  translations 
were  brought  as  examples  in  his   Lectures   upon   Rhetoric; 

[l]  L'Evefque,  who  fays  of  him,  zmulari,"  Sec.  "  L'Ode  lie  "  Lomo- 
"  II  ell  petit-etre  le  feul  emule  de  nozof  lit  connoitre  aux  Ruffes  les 
Pindare."  veritables  regies    de  Tharmonie."     Le 

[m]    "    Pimjamm    quifquis   ftudet    Clerc. 
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laftly,  "  Description  of  the  Comet  which  appeared  in  1744." 
The  third  volume  cnnSiSts  chiefly  of  "  Speeches  and  Treatifes 
read  before  the  .Academy ;"  "  Panegyric  on  the  Emprefs 
Elizabeth;"  "on  Peter  the  Great;"  "  TreatiSe  on  the  Ad- 
vantages of  ChemiStry ;"  "On  the  Phenomena  of  the  Air 
occafioned   bv  the  electrical  Fire;"  with  a  Latin   translation 

J  •  r   • 

of  the  fame  ;  "  On  the  Origin  of  Light,  as  a  new  Theory  of 
Colours;"  "  Methods  to  determine  with  Precifion  the  Courfe 
ofaVeffel;"  "On  the  Origin  of  Metals  by  the  Means  of 
Earthquakes;"  "  Latin  Differtation  on  Solidity  and  Fluidity;" 
*'  On  the  Tranfit  of  Venus  in  1 761,"  with  a  German 
translation. 

Betide  thefe  various  Subjects,  Lomonozof  made  no  incon- 
fiderable  figure  in  hiftory,  having  publifhed  two  fmall  works 
relative  to  that  of  his  own  country.  The  firfr,  Styled  "  Annals 
of  the  Ruffian  Sovereigns,"  is  a  Short  chronology  of  the 
Ruffian  monarchs;  and  the  fecond  is  the  "  Ancient  Hiftory 
of  Rufna,  from  the  Origin  of  that  Nation  to  the  Death  of 
the  Great  Duke  Yaroilaf  I.  in  1504;"  a  performance  of  great 
merit,  as  it  illuStrates  the  mod  difficult  andobfcuie  period  in 
the  annals  of  this  countrv. 

LONDE  (Francis  Richard  de  la),  a  French  poet  of 
confiderable  reputation,  was  born  at  Caen  in  1685.  He 
was  alfo  reSpectable  for  his  knowleage  and  fuccelsful  investiga- 
tion of  the  hiftory  of  his  country,  whole  antiquities  he  illus- 
trated. He  publifhed  various  pieces,  among  which  his  Poetry 
is  moft  in  eSteem. 

LONG  (James  le),  a  learned  prieft  of  the  Oratory,  was 
born  at  Paris  in  1665,  and  fent  early  to  Malta,  in  order  to 
be  admitted  among  the  clerks  of  St.  John  of  Jerufalem.  Fie 
was  Scarcely  arrived,  when  the  plague  Seized  the  ifland;  and, 
meeting  by  accident  a  corpSe  that  had  died  of  it,  he  was  refu'ed 
admittance  into  his  own  lodgings,  for  fear  of  bringing  in- 
fection. He  efcaped,  however,  this  dreadful  diforder,  which 
ravaged  the  whole  ifle;  and  returned  to  Paris,  where  he  was 
admitted  into  the  congregation  of  the  Oratory  in  1686.  After 
having  been  a  profeSfor  in  Several  colleges,  he  was  chofen 
librarian  of  St.  Honore  at  Paris;  and  the  labour  he  employed 
in  improving  and  increafing  this  library  is  SuppoSed  to  have 
brought  a  diiorder  upon  him,  which  carried  him  off  in  1721. 
He  understood  many  languages ;  Greek,  Hebrew,  Chaid-e, 
Italian,  Spanifh,  Portuguele,  and  Englifh.  He  was  perfectly 
instructed  in  every  thing  that  regarded  letters,  books,  and 
printing.  He  was  Skilled  in  mathematics  and  philoSophy  ; 
but  is  Said  to  have  hsd  a  Singular  diflike  to  poetry,  eloquence, 
and  what  is  called  the  belles  lettres.  His  principal  works  are, 
1.  "  Bibliotheca  Sacra>". printed,   1723,  in  2  vols,  folio.     2. 
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"  BiMiotheque  Hiftorique  de  la  France,"  in  folio.  3.  "  An 
Historical  Difcourfe  upon  the  Polyglott  Bibles,  and  different 
Editions  of  it." 

LONG    (Roger,  D.  D),    mafrer   of  Pembroke-hall  iii 
Cambridge,   Lowndes's  profeffor   of  aftronomy   in   that  uni- 
verfity,   rector   of  Cherryhinton  in   Huntingucnfhire,  and  of 
Brad  well  juxta  mare,   in  Effex,  deferves  honourable  mention 
in  this  work,  not   only   on   account   of  his   well-known   and 
much-approved  treadle  of  aftronomy,  but  for  the  remarkably 
curious    aftrpnortiieal    machine,    thus    defcribed    by    himfclf: 
"  i  have,   in  a  room  lately  built  in  Pembroke  hall,  erected  a 
fphere  of  18  feet  diameter,,  wherein  above  thirty  perfons  may 
jit  conveniently ;  the  entrance  into  it  is  over  the  South  pole  by 
fix  fleps  ;  the  frame  of  the  fphfcre  confifts  of  a  number  of  iron 
meridians,  not   complete   femi-circles,  the  Northern   ends  of 
which  are  fcrewed  to  a  large  plate  of  brafe,  with  a  hole  in  the 
centre  of  it;  through  this  hole,  from  a  beam    in  the  cielin?, 
comes  the  North   pole,  a  round  iron  rod,  about  three  inches 
long,  and  fupports  the  upper  parts  of  the  fphere  to  its  proper 
elevation    for   the   latitude  of  Cambridge;  the  lower  part  of 
the  fphere,  fo  much  of  it  as  is  inviftbic  in  England,   is  cut  off; 
and  t'iie  lower  or  Southern  ends  of  the  meridians,  or  truncated 
femi  circles,  terminate  on,  and  are  Screwed  down  to,  a  ftrong 
circle  of  oak,  of  about    thirteen  feet  diameter,  which,  when 
the  fphere  is  put  into  motion,  runs  upon  large  rollers  of  lignum, 
vit.e,  in  the  manner  that  the  tops  of  fome  wind-mills  are  made 
to   turn  round.     Upon  the  iron  meridians  is  fixed  a  zodiac 
of  tin    painted   blue,  whereon    the   ecliptic    and    heliocentric 
orbits    of  the  planets   are  drawn,  and   the  conftellations  and 
{tars  traced ;  the  great  and  little  Bear  and  Draco   are  already 
painted  in  their  places   round  the  North  pole;   the  reft  of  the 
conftellations   are   propofed   to    follow;  the    whole  is   turned 
with  a  fmall  winch,  with   as  little  labour  as  it  takes   to  wind 
up  a  jack,  though  the  weight  of  the  iron,  tin,  and  wooden» 
circle,   is  about  a  thoufand  pounds.     When  it  is  made  ufe  of, 
a  planetarium   will   be  placed    in  the   middle  thereof.      The 
whole,  with  the  floor,  is  well  fupported  by   a  frame  of  large 
timber."     Thus   far   Dr.  Long,  before  this  curious  piece  of 
mechanifm  was  perfected.     Since  the  above  was  written,  the 
fphere  has  been  completely  finilhed  ;   all  th^  conftellations  and 
flats  of  the  Northern   hemifphere,  vifible   at  Cambridge,  are 
painted  in   their  proper  places  upon  plates   of  iron  joined  to- 
gether, which  form  one  concave  furface. 

Dr.  Long  published  a  "Commencement-Sermon,  1728;" 
and  an  anfwei  to  Dr.  Gally's  pamphlet  "On  Greek  Accents;" 
and  died  Dec.  16,  1770,  at  the  age  of  91.  We  lhall  fubjoin 
a  few  traits  of  him,  as  delineated  in  1769,  by  Mr.  Jones: 
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"  He  is  now  in  the  88th  year  of  his  age,  and,  for  his  years, 
vegete  and  active.  He  was  lately  (in  Odtober)  put  in  no- 
mination for  the  office  of  vice-chancellor.  He  executed  that 
truft  before;  I  think  in  the  year  1737.  A  very  ingenious 
perfon,  and  fometimes  very  facetious.  At  the  public  com- 
mencement, in  the  year  1713,  Dr.  Greene  (matter  of  Benet- 
college,  and  afterwards  bifhop  of  Ely,)  being  then  vice-chan- 
cellor, Mr.  Long  was  pitched  upon  for  the  Tripos-per- 
iormance ;  it  was  witty  and  humourous,  and  has  pafTed 
through  divers  editions.  Some  that  remembered  the  delivery 
ot  it  told  me,  that,  in  adclrefTing  the  vice  chancellor  (whom 
the  univerfity-wags  ufualiy  flyled  Mifs  Greene),  the  Tripos- 
orator,  being  a  native  of  Norfolk,  and  affuming  the  Norfolk 
dialect,  iniiead  of  faying,  Domint  Vice-Cancellarit,  did  very 
archly  pronounce  the  words  thus,  Domini  Fice-Candlaria ; 
which  occasioned  a  general  fmiie  in  that  great  auditory.  His 
friend  the  late  Mr.  Bonfoy  of  Ripton  told  me  this  little  incident, 
'  That  he  and  Dr.  Long  walking  together  in  Cambridge,  in 
a  dufky  evening,  and  coming  to  a  ihort  pji  fixed  in  the 
pavement,  which  Mr.  B,  in  the  midft  of  chat  and  inattention, 
took  to  be  a  by  Handing  in  his  way,  he  faid  in  a  hurry,  *  Get 
out  of  my  way,  boy.'  '  That  boyy  5/V,'  faid  the  Doclor  verv 
calmly  and  flily,  *  is  a  pott-boy,  whe  turns  cut  of  bis  tu ay  for 
nobody.' 

"  I  could  recolle£t.  feveral  other  ingenious  repartees,  if 
there  were  occafion.  One  thing  is  remarkable.  He  never 
was  a  hale  and  hearty  man  ;  alwavs  of  a  tender  and  delicate 
conftitution,  yet  took  care  of  it.  His  common  drink,  water. 
He  always  dines  with  the  fellows  in  the  hall.  Of  late  years, 
he  has  left  off  eating  flefh-meats ;  in  the  room  thereof, 
puddings,  vegetables,  &c  Sometimes  a  glafs  or  two  of 
wine." 

LONGBEARD  (Wli  liam),  a  factious  prieft,  notorious 
for  railing -feditions  in  London,  in  the  reign  of  Richard  I. 
about  1196.  He  was  a  man  of  good  natural  parts,  fome 
-  learning,  and  much  insinuating  addrefs,  poffeiTing  that  low 
kind  of  eloquence  which  pleales  the  multitude.  He  called 
himfelf  the  Saviour  of  the  Poor,  and  loudly  railed  at  authority. 
He  was  fummoned  before  the  archbifhop  of  Canterbury  for 
preaching  a  fermon  from  Ifaiah  xii,  3.  The  king  was  then 
abroad.  He  appeared  at  the  place  appointed,  but  with  fuch 
a  train  as  terrified  the  archbifhop,  who  difmiffed  him  for 
that  time ;  but  he  was  afterwards  taken  by  an  armed  force, 
and  killed  one  of  the  citizens,  who  had  detected  him,  with  a 
pole-axe,  and  another  was  iiain  by  his  comrade.  However, 
William  himfelf  immediately  fled  to  the  neighbouring  church 
of  St.  Mary-le-Bon,  where  he  had  a  mind  to  defend  himfelf, 
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as  in  a  cattle,  for  a  time,  hoping,  though  in  vain,  that  his 
people  would  feaionably  appear  in  his  behalf,  and  relcue 
him.  But,  though  they  wire  forry  for  his  :  eing  in  fo  much 
danger,  yer,  on  account  of  the  hoftages  which  the  archbifhop 
had  obliged  them  to  give,  as  a  fecdrity  of  their  keeping  the 
peace,  and  for  fe.ir  of  the  foldiers  which  they  faw,  they  did 
not  run  together  for  his  deliverance.  William  was,  there- 
fore, fummoncd  to  come  out  of  the  church,  and,  on  his 
refufal,  was  forced  out  of  it,  by  the  application  of  fire  and 
fmoke.  As  he  was  going  out,  a  ion  of  the  citizen,  whom  he 
had  killed,  wounded  him  in  the  belly  with  a  knife.  Being 
thus  taken,  he  was,  according  to  the  judgement  of  the  court, 
fir  ft  torn,  to  pieces  by  horles,  and  then  hung  upon  a  gallows, 
with  nine  of  his  afTociate*,  who  would  not  leave  him. 

LONGEPIERRE  (Hilary  Bernard  de),  born  in 
Burgundy  in  1658.  He  was  mafter  of  all  the  beauties  of  the 
Greek  tongue,  a  merit  not  common  in  his  time;  and  has 
left  us  verfe  translations  of  Anacreon,  Sapho,  Bion,  and 
MofchuS.  His  tragedy  of  Medea,  though  unequal,  and 
crowded  with  declamations,  is  far  fuperior  to  that  of  Cor- 
neille;  but  Corneille's  genius  was  not  at  its  greateft  perfection 
when  he  wrote  this  piece.  Longepierre  wrote  feveral  tragedies 
in  imitation  of  the  Greek  poets;  and  he  copied  them  chiefly 
in  this,  that,  in  fubjefts  of  terror  and  cruelty,  he  never 
introduced  love.  But  he  alio  copied  them  in  the  prolixitv 
of  common  places,  and  being  void  of  action  and  plot ;  and 
could  never  equal  the  beauty  of  their  elocution,  which  is  the 
greateft  merit  of  a  poet.  There  are  feveral  other  tragedies 
of  this  author,  in  the  Grecian  tafte;  but  he  never  brought 
but  two  upon  the  ftage,  which  were  Medea  and  Electra.  He 
died  in  1727. 

LONGINUS  (Dionysius),  a  Grecian,  and  probably 
an  Athenian,  though  forne  authors  faricy  him  a  Syrian; 
His  father's  name  is  entirely  unknown;  by  his  mother  Fron- 
tonis  he  was  allied  to  Plutarch,  We  are  alio  at  a  (ofs  for 
the  employment  of  his  parents,  their  ftation  in  life,  and 
the  beginning  of  his  education;  but  we  are  informed,  from 
a  fragment  of  his,  that  his  youth  was  fpent  in  travelling 
with  them,  which  gave  him  an  opportunity  to  increafe  his 
knowledge,  and  improve  his  mind.  "Wherever  men  of 
learning  ■  were  to  be  found,  he  was  prefent,  and  loft  no 
opportunity  of  forming  a  familiarity  and  intimacy  with 
them.  Ammonius  and  Origen,  philofophers  of  great  repu- 
tation in  that  age,  were  two  of  thofe  whom  he  vifited,  and 
heard  with  the  greateft  attention.  The  travels  of  Longinus 
ended  with  his  arrival  at  Athens,  where  he  fixed  his  refi- 
dence*.    Here    he   purfued    the    ftudies     of    humanity    and 
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pbilofophy  with  the  greateft  application.  Here  alfo  he 
publiihed  his  "  Treatife  on  the  Sublime,"  which  raifed  his 
reputation  to  fuch  a  height,  as  no  critic  either  before  or 
fince  could  ever  reach.  His  contemporaries  there  had  fo 
great  an  opinion  of  his  judgement  and  tafie,  that  they 
appointed  him  fovereign  judge  of  all  authors  ;  and  every  thing 
was  received  or  rejected  by  the  public  according  to  the 
decifion  of  Longinus. 

His  flay  at  Athens  feems  to  have  been  of  long  continuance; 
and,    whilft  he   taught  there,     he   had,  amongft    others,   the 
famous  Porphyry  for  his  pupil.     The  fyftem  of  philofophy, 
which   he  went  upon,  was  the  academic;  for  whofe  founder 
(Plato)  he  had   fo  great  a  veneration,  that  he  celebrated  the 
anniverfary  of  his  birth  with  the  higheft  folemnity.     But  it 
was  his  fortune  to   be  drawn   from  the  contemplative  (hades 
of  Athens,  to  mix  in  more  active  fcenes: — -to  train  up  young 
princes  to  virtue  and  glory ;  to  guide  the  bufy  and  ambitious 
paffions  cf  the  great  to  noble  ends ;  to   flruggle  for,  and,  at 
lafl,  to  die  in,  the  caufe  of  liberty.     Zenobia,  queen  of  the 
£aft,  prevailed  upon  him  to  undertake  the  education  of  her 
fons.     He  quickly  gained  an  uncommon  mare  in  her  efieem; 
and  in  his  converfation  fhe  fpent  the  vacant  hours  of  her  life, 
modelling   her  fentiments    by    his   inftructions,  and   fleering 
herfelf  by  his  counfels  in   the  whole  feries   of  her  conduct. 
Zenobia  was  at  war  with  the  emperor  Aurelian,  was  defeated 
by  him    near  Antioch,  and  was  compelled  to  retire  to  her 
fortified  capital,  Palmyra.     The  emperor  fent  her  a  written 
"  fummons    to    furrender;  to   which    me   returned  an    anfwer 
drawn  up  by  Longinus,  which  raifed  his  higheft  indignation. 
The  emperor  exerted  every  effort,  and  the  Palmyrians  were 
at  length  obliged  to  open  their  gates,  and  receive  the  conqueror. 
The  queen  and  Longinus  endeavoured  to  fly  into  Perfia,  but 
were  overtaken  and  made  prifoners  as  thev  were  croffing  the 
Euphrates.     When  the  captive  queen  was  brought  before  the 
emperor,  her  fpirits  funk;  fhe  laid  the  blame  of  her  conduct; 
on  her  counfellors,  and  fixed  the  odium    of  the  affronting 
letter  on  its  true  author.     This  was  no  fooner  heard,  than 
Aurelian,  who   was    hero   enough  to  conquer,    but   not   to 
forgive,  poured  all  his   vengeance  on  the  head  of  Lcnginus. 
He  was  carried  away   to   immediate   execution,  amidfl   the 
generous   condolence    of  thofe  who   knew    his    merit.     He 
pitied  Zenobia,  and  comforted  his  friends.     He  looked  upon 
death  as  a  ble .Ting,  fince  it  refcued  his  body  from  flavery, 
and  gave  his  foul  the  moft  deferable  freedom.     "  This  world," 
faid  he,  with  his  expiring  breath,  "  is  nothing  but  a  prifon  ; 
happy  therefore  he,  who  gets  fooneit  out  of  it,  and  gains  his 
liberty." 

The 
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The  writings  of  Longitius  were  numerous,  fome  on  ' 
philofophical,  but  the  greateft  part  on  critical,  fubjects.  Dr. 
Pejrcc  has  collected  the  titles  of  twenty-five  treatifes,  none 
of  which,  except  that  on  "  the  Sublime,"  has  efcapcd  the 
depredations  of  time  and  the  barbarians.  On  this  mutilated 
arid  imperfefl  piece  has  the  fame  of  Longinus  been  erected. 
The  learned  and  judicious  have  bellowed  extraordinary 
commendation  upon  it.  Its  general  title  is  "  The  Golden 
Treatife."  The  following  lines  of  Mr,  Pope  give  a  beautiful 
and  juft  character  of  it: 

"Thee,  great  Longinus !   all  the  Nine  infpire, 
"  And  fill  thei.- critic  with  a  poet's  fire  ; 
<c  An  ardent  judge,  who,  zealous  in  his  truft, 
*'  With  warmth  gives  {entente,  and  is  always  juft  j 
*'  Whole  own  example  ftrengthens  all  his  laws, 
"  And  is  himfelf  the  great  Sublime  he  draws." 

LONGOMONTANUS  (Christian),  an  eminent 
aftronomer,  was  born  atLongomontum,  a  town  in  Denmark, 
I562.  He  was  t-he  fon  of  a  poor  labourer  and,  in  his 
fludies,  of  courfe,  was  diilrefTed  for  want  of  means  to 
ftipport  him.  He  was  obliged  to  divide  his  time  between 
following  tiie  plow  and  attending  to  the  lelTons  which  the 
minifder  of  the  parifli  gave  him.  However,  he  purfued  his 
fludies  with  fo  much  ardour,  that  he  became  very  knowing, 
efpecially  in  the  mathematics.  At  lafl,  when  he  was  fifteen, 
he  flole  from  his  family,  and  went  to  Wiburg,  where  there 
was  a  college.  He  fpent  eleven  years  in  it,  fupporting  him- 
felf as  he  could;  and,  thence  getting  to  Copenhagen,  the 
profeffbrs  of  the  univerfity  foon  conceived  a  high  efleem  for 
him,  and  recommended  him  to  Tycho  Brahe,  who  received 
him  very  kindly,  He  lived  eight  years  with  him,  and 
affifted  him  fo  much  in  his  oblervations  and  calculations, 
that  Tycho  conceived  a  very  particular  affection  for  him, 
infomuch  that,  having  left  his  native  country  to  go  and 
fettle  in  Germany,  he  was  pafiionately  deiirous  of  having 
Longomontanus  with  him.  Longomontanus  attended  him  ; 
but,  being  afterwards  defirous  of  a  profefibr's  chair  in  Den- 
mark, Tycho  confented  to  deprive  himfelf  of  his  affiflant 
arid  friend,  gave  him  a  difcharge  filled  with  gloi-ious  tefli- 
monies,  and  fupplied  him  plentifully  with  money  for  his 
journey.  This  was  in  Auguft  1600.  At  his  return  to 
Denmark,  he  fetched  a  great  compafs  about,  in  order  to 
view  the  places  whence  Copernicus  had  made  his  obfervations 
on  theflars;  and  it  was  not  till  1605  tnat  ne  was  noir>inated 
;o    th-e  profeffarfJhip    of    mathematics  in    the  univeriity  of 
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Copenhagen.  In  this  fituation  he  continued  till  his  death, 
which  happened  in  1647.  He  married*  and  had  children  j 
but  his  wife  and  they  died  before  him.  H<  1  the  author 
of  feveral  works,  which  (hew  great  capacity  in  mathe- 
matics and  aftronomy.  His  "  Afbonornia  Danica,"  printed 
at  Amfterdam,   164.0,  in  folio,  is  the  roqft  diftinguifhed. 

It  is  remarkable,  that,  obfeure  as  his  village  and  father 
might  be,  he  dignified  and  perpetuated  both; 'for  he  took 
his  name  from  his/  village,  and,  in  the  title-page  of  his 
works,  wrote  himfelf  "  Uhriftianus  Longomontanus  Severirii 
iilius." 

LONGUEIL  (Gilbert  de),  a  phyfjcian,  and  ac- 
compli ihed  fciiolar,  was  born  at  Utrecht  in  1507.  Ho 
publifhcd,  among  other  things,  a  "  Greek  and  Latin  Lexicon  ;" 
.*'  Remarks  on  different  claffic  Authprs ;"  <?  A  Tranflation 
of  Part  of  Plutarch's  Works;"  with  an  edition  of  the  Life 
pf  Apollonius  from  Philoftratus. 

LONGUk.lL  (Christopher  de)  was  efceemed  one  of 
the  pbliteft  fcholars  in  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  He  was 
born  at  Malines,  in  1490.  He  travelled  through  England, 
Germany,  Spain,  and  Italy ;  was  in  favour  with  Lewis  XII. 
pf  France,  and  with  pope  Leo  X.  At  the  requefr.  of  the 
latter,  he  undertook  to  write  againft  Luther.  His  great 
learning  is  fufficiently  evinced  by  his  "  Latin  Commentaries 
on  Pliny's  Book  of  Plants,"  and  his  "  Obfervations,  in  the 
fame  Language,  on  the  Civil  Law."  Lie  was  alfo  a  moft 
accomplished  orator;  but  is  defervedly  cerifuted  by  Erafmus 
as  one  of  the  bigoted  Ciceronians.  He  lived  in  intimate 
friendship  with  the  cardinals  Bembo  and  Pole,  the  latter  of 
whom  clofed  his  eyes  at  Padua,  where  he  died  in  1522,  at 
the  untimely  age  of  34.  In  Latin  he  is  called  Lpngolius, 
under  which  name  his  life  was  written  in  Latin  by  cardinal 
Pole. 

LONGUERUE  (Louis  pf),  a  French  abbe,  was  born, 
at  Charlevilie,  or  a  noble  family,  in  1652.  His  father 
fp  a  red  no  coif,  in  his  education:  Richelet  was  his  preceptor ; 
and  D'Abkmcourt,  who  was  a  relation,  the  fupervifor  of  his 
fludies.  At  four  years  old,  he  was  reckoned  fuch  a  prodigy, 
that  Lewis  XIV,  paffing  through  Charlevilie,  would  fee  him, 
and  was  aftonifhed  at  him.  At  fourteen,  he  began  to  apply 
himfelf  to  Oriental  literature,  for  he  had  already  a  very 
competent  knowledge  of  ancient  and  modern  languages. 
Hillorv  was  his  great  object,  though  without  neglecting  the 
other  departments  of  learning.  He  never  allowed  himfelt  any 
relaxation,  but  from  a  change  of  object,  and  the  converfution, 
of  friends.  He  was  very  communicative  of  his  knowledge, 
and  often  coinpofed  pieces  for  the  ufe  of  his  friends ;  but 
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fought  no  reputation  himfelf  by  the  publication  of  his 
writings.  This,  however,  did  not  proceed  from  any  excefs 
of  modefty :  Longuerue  knew  his  own  value,  and,  upon 
occafiun,  made  other  people  knowdt.  In  his  converfalion,  he 
abounded  in  lively  and  often  fatiiical  ftrokes,  bold  criticiims, 
and  lallies  of  humour;  and  was  rather  cynical  upon  the 
whole,  as  appears  from  the  "  Longueruana,"  which  is  faid 
to  exhibit  no  bad  picture  of  him.  He  died  in  1732,  aged  80. 
What  we  have  of  his  are,  1.  "A  Latin  Differtation  upon 
Tatian,"  printed  in  the  edition  of  this  author  at  Oxford, 
1 700,  in  8vo.  2.  "  La  Defcription  Hiftorique  de  la  France. 
Paris,  17 19,"  in  folio.  3.  "  Annales  Arfacidarum.  Straf- 
burg,  1732,"  in  4to.  4.  "  A  Differtation  upon  Tranfub- 
ftantiation,"  which  they  made  pals  under  the  name  of  the 
niinifter  Allix  his  friend,  and  in  which  he  is  very  heterodox. 
5.  "  Remarques  fur  la  Vie  du  Cardinal  de  Volfey."  Tliere 
is  a  lift  alfo,  in  the  "  Longueruana,"  of  feveral  of  his  works 
in  manufcript. 

LONGUS,  an  ancient  Greek  author,  of  an  uncertain  age, 
but  vvhofeems  to  have  written  after  Heliodorus,  and,  in  fome 
places,  to  have  imitated  him.  He  is  called  a  fophift ;  but  we 
have  no  remains  of  his  except  four  books  of"  Paftorals  upon 
the  Loves  of  Daphnis  and  Cloe."  Huetius  fpeaks  advantage- 
oufly  enough  of  this  work,  and  had  propofed,  when  he  was 
young,  to  have  made  a  tranflation  of  it;  but  he  alfo  takes 
notice  of  feveral  defects  in  it,  and,  doubtlefs,  its  obfcurities, 
which  made  him  lay  afide  his  purpofe  of  tranflating  it.  None 
of  the  ancient  writers  mentions  Longus.  There  are  feveral 
editions,  as  weli  as  tranflations,  of  his  work.  The  beft 
edition  of  the  original  is,  perhaps,  that  given  by  Petrus  Moll, 
a  profeffor  of  the  Greek  language  at  Franeker,  1660,  in  4to, 
It  was  tranflated  into  French  by  Amiot,  and  printed  at  Paris 
in  1559;  and  into  Engiifh  by  George  Thorney,  and  printed 
at  London  in  1657.  The  lail  edition  of  the  Englilh  verfion, 
of  which  there  have  been  four,  is  inlcribed  to  James  Craggs, 
efq.  fecretary  of  ltate. 

LONICERUS  (John),  born  at  Orfhern,  in  the  diftridl 
of  Mansfield,  in  Germany.  He  was  chofen,  by  Melan£thon 
and  Joachim  Camerarius,  to  put  a  finilhing  hand  to  a  Greek 
and  Latin  dictionary  commenced  by  them.  He  was  a  very 
learned  man,  and  tranflated  into  Latin  many  of  the  Greek 
writers ;  in  particular,  the  Theriaca  &  Alexipharmaca  of 
Islicander.  He  alfo  publithed  an  edition  of  Dioicorides.  He 
died  in  1569. 

LONICLRUS  (Adam),  fon  of  the  above,  a  fagacious 
phyucian,  and  author  of  many  works  on  Natural  Hiftory ; 
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in  particular,  {i  A  Natural  Hiftorv  of  Plants,  Animals,  and 
Metals."     He  died  at  Francfort  in'1586. 

LOREDANO  (Johx  Francis),  a  fenator  of  Venice  in 
the  feventeenth  century,  and  a  man  of  great  merit  and  talents. 
He  wrote  many  works,  among  which,  "  A  Life  of  Adam  ;" 
*'  A  Hiftory  of  the  Kings  of  Cyprus,"  and  various  Italian 
comedies.     His  works  were  collected  in  fix  volumes,  T2mo. 

LORENZETTI  (Ambrogio),  an  eminent  painter  of 
Siena,  and  diiciple  of  Giotto.  He  joined  the  ftudy  of  pclite 
learning  and  philosophy  to  painting,  and  was  the  fir  ft  who 
painted  rain,  ftorms,  and  the  eiFecl  of  winds.  Fie  died  at  the 
age  of  S3. 

LOR1T  (Henry),  commonly  called  Glareanus,  from 
Claris,  a  town  in  Switzerland,  where  lie  was  born  in  1488. 
He  began  his  ftudies  at  Cologne,  then  carried  them  on  at 
Bafil,  and  hniihed  them  at  Paris.  Pie  acquired  ibme  friends  ; 
and,  among  thefe,  Eiafmus.  He  had  a  {trong  turn  to  mufic, 
and  made  it  a  great  part  of  his  ftudy.  After  having  contributed 
to  the  advancement  of  letters,  both  by  difcomfe  and  writing, 
he  died  in  1 563,  aged  75.  He  compoicd  the  following  works. 
1.  "  Jfagoge  in  Arifhmeticam."  2.  "  Defcriptio  de  Situ 
Helvetia?  &vicinis  Gentibus."  3.  "  De  quatuor  Helvctiorum 
Foedere  Panegyi  ■„  ."  4.  '*  Ifagoge  in  Mirfica-m."  c.  "  De 
Geographia  Liner."  6.  "  Judicium  in  Terentii  Carmina  " 
7.  "  In  Horatium  Annotationes."  8.  "  Annotationes  in 
Ovidii  Metamorphofes."  9.  "  Annotationes  in  Ciceronis 
Eibrum  de  Se.nedr.ute.  10.  "  Annotationes  in  Salluftii,  quce 
ad  hue  extant,  Hiftoriarum  Fragmenta."  n.  *'Commenta- 
rius  in  Arithmeticam  h  Muficam  Boethii."  12.  "Annota- 
tiones in  Johannis  Csfarii  Dialedt.icr.ni."  13  "  Annota- 
tiones in  Cat  far  is  Gbmmentaria."  14.  "  Annotationes  in 
Titum  Livinm."  15.  "  Annotationes  &  Chronologia  in 
totam  HiOoriam  Romanam."  16.  "  Annotationes  in  Dio- 
nvfium  Hajicarnafleurri.  17.  "  Elegiarum  Libfj  duo.'' 
1 8.  "  De  Arte  Mufica."      ig.  "  De  Ponderibus  ac  Menfuris." 

20.  "  Annotationes  in  Valerium,   Suetonium,  &  Lucanum." 

21.  (i  Annotationes  in  Eutropium."  22.  "  EpiOola  ad 
Johannern  Hervegium."  23.  "  Scisolia  m  JSA'ii  Donati 
Methodum."  24.  "  Erev's  ifagoge  de  Ratione  Syllabarum 
&  de  Figuris  quibus  Poeta?  utuntar."  25.  *'  De  AfTe 
Libellus." 

LQRViE  (Philibert  de),  mailer  of  the  woiks  to  the, 
French  king,  was  born  at  Lyons,  about  the  beginning  of  the 
Sixteenth  century.  At  fourteen,  he  went  into  Italy,  to  ftudy 
the  beauties  of  antiquiry.  There  he  became  acquainted  with 
Mareellus  Cervin,  afterwards  pope  Marcellus  II.  who  had 
a  good  tafte  for  the  polite  arts,  and,  conceiving  a  great  "efteem 
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for  Lorme,  communicated  to  him  every  thing  that  he  knew. 
Enriched  with  the  fpoi's  of  amiquitv,  he  returned  to  Lyons 
in  1536,  and  banifhed  thence  the  Gothic  tafle.  At  length, 
goin^  to  Paris,  to  work  for  the  cardinal  de  Bellay,  he  wai 
loon  employed  in  the  court  of  Henry  IT.  He  made  the 
Horfe-flioe,  a  fortification  a£  Fontambieau,  built  the  {lately 
caftle  of  A  net,  the  palace  of  the  Tuilleries,  and  repaired 
anci  ornamented  feveral  of  the  roval  houfes,  as  Villiers, 
Colerets,  St,  Germain,  then  called  the  cattle  of  the  Muette, 
the  Louvre,  ore.  Thc'c  fervices  were  recompenied  above 
hi-s  expectations.  He  was  made  almoner  and  counfellor  to 
the  king,  and  had  the  abbks  of  St.  Lloy  and  St.  Serge  of 
Angers  conferred  upon  him. 

Ronfard,  the  poet,  out  of  envy,  publifhed  a  fatire,  or 
fatirical  fonnet,  againfl:  him,  undpr  the  title  of  "  La  Truelle 
croilce,"  The  Trowel  croher'd.  De  Lorme  revenged  himfelf, 
by  caufing  the  garden-door  of  the  Tuilleries,  of  which  he  wag 
governor,  to  be  ftnit  againfl  the  poet;  whereupon,  Ronfard 
took  out  his  pencil,  and  wrote  upon  the  gate  thefe  three 
word«:  "  Fort,  reverent,  habe."  De  Lorme,  who  under- 
ftood  little  Latin,  complained  of  this  infeription,  as  levelled 
at  him,  to  queen  Catharine  de  Medicis,  who,  enquiring  into 
the  matter,  was  told  by  Ronfard,  that,  by  a  harmlefs  irony, 
he  had  made  that  infeription  for  the  architect  when  read  ill 
French  ;  but  that  it  fuited  him  llill  better  in  Latin,  thefe 
being  the  firit  words  abbreviated  of  a  Latin  epigram  of  Au- 
fonius,  which  begins  thus:  "  Fortunam  reverenter  habe  [n];" 
adviiing  him  thereby  to  reflect  on  his  primitive  grovelling 
fortune,  and  not  to  lhut  the  gate  againfl  the  Mufes.  De 
Lorme  died  in  1557;  he  left  feveral  books  of  architecture, 
greatly  efteemed.  Thefe  are,  1.  "  Nouvelles  Inventions 
pour  bien  baiYir  &  a  petit  frais  trouvec  n'agueres,  1561," 
Paris,  in  folio,  fifty-feven leaves.  2.  "  Ten  Books  of  Archi- 
tecture,   J  568,"  folio. 

LORME  (John  de),  an  eminent  phyfician  of  France, 
was  bom  in  *544>  at  Moulins,  in  the  Bourbonnois.  He 
fludied  at  Montpelier,  where,  having  taken  his  doctor's 
degree,  he  pract'.fed  his  art  at  Forez  in  1578.  Here  he  wrote 
fome  Latin  and  French  verfes,  which  were  prefixed  to  the 
Troifieme  Notaire  of  John  Papon  [o];  and  afterwards  was 
made  firft  phyfician  to  Louifa  of  Lorrain,  confort  to  Henry 

[n]  The  two  lines  of  the  epigram         [o]  There  is  alfo  a    fonnet  of  his 

are,  prefixed  to  Kachot's  treatife  of  vulgar 

«' Fortunam  reverenter  habe,  quicunque  errors,  intituled,    "  Erreurs  populaires 

repente  touchant  les   Medicines  &   Regime  de 

((  Dives  ab  exili  progrediere  loco."  Same  ;"    concerning   which,   fee    the 

Epigr.  viii.  7.  article  of  Lawrence  J  oubert. 
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3IT,  an 1  then  to  Mary  of  Media's,  queen  to  Henry  IV,  under 
whom  he  alio  had  the  place  of  phyfician  in  ordinary.  He  had 
the  god  fortune  to  fucceed  againft  the  opinion  of  Du 
Lament,  the  king's   chief  phyfician  [pi,  in  phlebo- 

tomy for  the  queen,  when  Ihe  was  feized  with  a  diarrhoea  ; 
her  majefty  was  let  blood,  and  recovered.  He  attended  the 
court,  where  he  was  much  efleemed,  many  years;  and, 
when  he  became  difabled,  by  age  and  infirmities,  for  that 
iervice,  he  obtained  an  honourable  difcharge  to  retire  to 
Mou) ins,  the  place  of  his  nativity  ;  where  Lewis  XIII.  re- 
turning victorious  from  Languedoc,  Dec.  1622,  with  the 
queen  his  mother,  took  their  lodgings  at  his  houfe,  in  162-5, 
as  a  teftimohy  of  their  kindnefs.  He  fpent  the  latter  part 
or  his  lite  in  great  tranquillity,  and  died  in  1634,  more 
.laden  with  honours  than  with  years,  at  die  age  of  fourfcorc 
and  len . 

LORME  (Charles  de),  fon  of  the  preceding,  was 
born  with  great  natural  endowments  in  1587  ;  and,  being 
alfo  bred  a  phyfician,  practifed  his  profefhon  with  as  much 
reputation  as  his  father;  and  became  phyfician  in  ordinary 
and  counfellor  to  Lewis  Xill.  He  was  acknowledged,  both 
at  court  and  the  city  of  Paris,  to  be  one  of  the  fined 
geniufes  in  his  profemen.  He  had  been  before  phyfician  to 
Gallon,  duke  of  Orleans,  but  did  not  continue  long  in  employ- 
ment. He  was  likewife  phyfician  to  Bourbon  fpa,  where  he 
y.raclifed  much  longer.  He  rivaled  his  father  alfo  in  the 
length  of  his  life;  and,  moreover,  when  he  was  very  far 
advanced  in  years,  had  vigour  enough  to  think  of  marrying 
a  third  wife.  Yea,  what  is  more,  he  fpent  lb  me  years  con- 
sidering the  matter;  and  then  made  choice  of  a  very  young 
and  very  beautiful  maiden,  which,  it  was  thought,  would 
haften  his  death.  On  the  contrary,  his  marriage-bed  proved 
the  grave  of  his  young  wife:  Ihe  got  a  conlumption  by  the 
old  man's  fide,  and  could  never  be  cured  ;  while  her  hufband 
prolonged  his  life,  apparently  in  fome  meafure  by  this  mar- 
riage, to  the  age  of  fourfcoie  and  eleven.  Some  time  before 
his  death,  he  refided  in  the  mar  dial  de  Crequi's  houfe,  where 
be  died  in  1678,  as  famous  as  he  was  old. 

He  always  did  that  which  has  paffed  for  a  proverb  with 
regard  to  phvikians,  and  which  never  fails  of  being  objected 
to  them,  "  Phyfician,  cure  thyfelf."  He  gave  vogue  to  a 
ptilan  called  "  bouillon-rouge,"  i.  e.  *'  red  broth,"  which 
proved  beneficial  to  thoufands  of  people.     He  fpent  vail  fums 

[p]    Du   Laurent  grounded    himfelf    "  Flticnte   alvo    venam    non   fecabi$.'' 
upon  Hippocrates,  who  fay?,    bleeding    Palin's  Letters,  p.  85,  torn.  iii. 
piuft  not  be  employed  in  a  loofenefs, 

in 
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in  making  experiment's,  unwilling  to  be  ignorant  of  anv 
particular  in  his  profeflion  vet  lie  had  a  kind  of  mydical 
polypharmacy,  and  zealouiTy  maintained  tiie  fpedfic  virtue  of 
antimonv.  Fie  had  a  taiie  tor  polite  literature.  He  was 
charming  in  convcrfation,  having  treai'ured  up  a  vaft  deal  ot 
ufeful  knowledge,  which  lie  communicated  wonderfully  well; 
and,  what  is  more,  he  was  extremely  referved  when  defired 
to  give  Ins  opinion  of  the  feveral  literati  who  lived  in  France 
within  a  century  before.  On  thefe  occaiions  he  happily 
employed  his  judgement  and  affeftion,  cenfuririg  no  one,  nor 
detracting  from  his  due  prai(c;,*on  the  contrary,  he  always 
fet  their  characters,  as  we  do  pictures,  in  the  moft  favourable 
point  of  view.  He  had  a  prodigious  memory,  and  a  good 
underftanding,  which  continued  clear  and  unclouded  at  the 
laft.  He  was  io  lively,  that  there  were  fhewn  forae  very 
good  verfes  made  bv  him  not  above  a  fortnight  before  his 
death.  Upon  the  whole,  take  him  altogether,  he  was  a  great 
man,  who  was  valtly  indebted  to  God  and  nature  for  his 
perfections. 

LORRAIN  (Robert  le),  an  eminent  fculptor,  born  at 
Paris,  Nov.  1666.  From  his  infancy  he  made  fo  rapid  a 
progrefs  in  the  art  of  deligning,  that,  at  eighteen,  the  cele- 
brated Girardon  intruded  him  with  the  care  of  teaching  his 
children,  and  of  correcting  his  difciples.  He  committed  to 
him  alio,  in  conjunction  with  NoulilTon,  the  execution  of 
the  famous  tomb  of  cardinal  Richelieu,  in  the  Sarbonne,  and 
of  his  own  tomb  at  St.  Landies,  in  Paris.  On  his  return 
from  Rome,  he  nnifhed  feveral  pieces  at  Marfeilles,  which 
had  been  left  imperfect  by  the  death  of  M.  Puget.  He  had 
a  drift  friendship  i  li  Depreaux,  De  Piles,  and  Tournefort, 
and  was  received  into  the  academy  of  fcuipture,  Oft.  1701, 
when  be  compofed  his  Galatea  for  his  chef  d'oeuvre,  a  work 
univenally  c deemed.  L,orrain  atterwards  made  a  Bacchus 
for  the  gardens  at  Verfailles,  a  fawn  for  thofe  at  Marli,  and 
feveral  bronzes.;  among  others,  an  Andromeda,  in  a  grand 
gout,  &c.  The  academy  elected  him  profeflbr,  May 
29,  17 1 7 ;  and  he  died  their  governor,  June  1,  1743, 
aged  77. 

The  pieces  in  the  epifcopal  palace  of  Saverne,  which  are 
all  of  his  compofition,  are  much  admired.  He  was  a  learned 
defigner,  with  a  great  deal  of  genius,  and  fucceeded  in  his 
heads,  elpecially  thofe  of  the  young  nymphs,  with  fo  much 
truth,  and  a  delicacy  fo  admirable,  that  his  chiflel  feemed 
to  be  directed  by  Corre^io  or  Parmefan.  In  lhort,  if  he 
had  been  more  of  a  courtier,  and  made  the  bed  of  his  oppor- 
tunities, he  would  have  acquired  the  reputation  of  the  greateft 
mailers. 

LOR- 
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LORRAIN  (Charles  of),  cardinal  and  archbifhop  of 
Rheims?  ion  of  Claude,  the  firft  duke  of  Guife,  was  born  in 
1525.  He  was  a  man  of  the  greateft  abilities,  but  made  the 
worft  ufe  of  them,  to  the  great  prejudice  of  France,  in  order 
to  fatiate  his  violent  thiiil  after  riches  and  honours  He 
fucceeded  to  very  confiderable  benefices  in  1  $50,  by  the  death 
of  his  uncle,  cardinal  John  of  Loirain,  whole  debts  he  never 
thfcharged,  though  he  had  promifed  he  would.  He  enjoved  an 
atmoft  unlimited  authority  under  Henry  11  ,  but  was  it  ill 
more  powerful  under  Francis  II  ;  he,  and  his  brother,  the 
dtake  of  Guife,  governing  the  kingdom  at  pleafure,  upon 
pretence  that  they  were  uncles  of  queen  Marv  Stuart.  He 
made  a  filming  figure  by  his  learning  and  eloquence  in  the 
conference  of  PoifTi  ;  and  the  only  motive  of  his  confenpng  to 
the  holding  of  that  aifembiy  was,  that  he  might  have  an 
opportunity  of  (hewing  his  genius  and  parts.  He  likewife 
•  ek  a  corrfiderable  appearance  in  the  council  of  Trent;  but 
did  not  maintain  in  k  the  liberties  of  the  Galilean  church 
with  fo  much  vigour  as  the  court  of  Rome  dreaded,  thinking 
it  more  for  the  interefr.  of  his  family  not  to  difoblige  the  pope 
He  has  been  confidcred  as  the  chief  author  of  the  war  of 
Italy,  in  which  the  duke  of  Guife  had  like  to  have  loft  all  his 
reputation.  Although  Charles  IX.  had  forbidden  wearing  of 
arms,  yet  cardinal  de  Lorrain  came  to  Paris  with  armed 
guards,  having  a  commiiuon  under  the  broad  feal  to  have 
armed  guards.  Tviarfhal  de  Montmorenci,  governor  of  Paris, 
lent  the  cardinal  a  verv  civil  mefTagc,  that  he  could  not  admit 
him  with  that  warlike  train  ;  and  the  contempt  fhewn  to  that 
jneffage  obliged  him  to  repel  force  by  torce.  This  was  done 
without  anv  other  lofs  than  that  of  one  of  the  cardinal's  men, 
who  was  going  to  put  himie!f  in  a  pofture  of  defence;  at 
which  the  cardinal  was  fo  terrified,   that  he  fled,  and  hid  him- 

I  in  a  lb  op.  He  withdrew  in  the  night  to  his  archiepifco- 
pal  fee  in  Rheims,  there  to  meditate  revenge.  This  incident 
was  published  throughout  all  Europe,  and  the  cardinal 
pretty  much  laughed  at  for  it.     He  died  in  1574. 

LORR1S  (William  d?)  died  about  the  vear  1260,  was 
3  good  poet,  confidering  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  He  was 
author  of  "  The  Romance  of  the  Rofe,"  a  work  written  in 
imitation  of  Grid's  "  Art  of  Love,"  and  which  has  been  fre- 
quently republished. 

LORRY  (Anne  Charles),  a  French  phyfician  of  great 
reputation,  born  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris  in  1725. 
The  different  and  numerous  works  which  he  publifhed  during 
his  life-time  prove  him  an  accomphfhed  fcholar,  as  well  as 
of  great  (kill  in  his  profeffion.  His  Latinity  was  remarkably 
pure  and  correct,  and  worthy  of  the   better  age  of  literature. 

'  His 
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His  mod  celebrated  work  is  a  treatife  "  De  Melancholia  et 
Morbis    Melancbolicis ;"    but    bis    treatife    "   Sur   I'Uiage 
des   Aiimcns"    obtained    him,  and   very   defervedly,  a   g. 
reputation. 

LOTEN  (John),  a  good  painter  of  the  Englifh  fchool, 
though  a  native  of  Holland,  fince  he  jived  and  painted  many* 
vears  in  England.  He  had  an  uncommon  genius  in  land- 
fcape-painting,  in  a  manner  very-fylvan,  Like  the  glades  and 
ridings  of  the  ]  this  country.     He  is,  for  the  moll  part, 

very  cold  in  his  colouring,  which  is  mixed  with  anunpleafant 
darknefs;  however,  he  underftood  well  the  di'pohtion  of 
lights  and  fhadows.  He  delighted  particulariy  in  oaken  trees* 
which  he  almoft  every  whe  e  introduces  into  his  pictures. 
His  landfcapcs  are  generally  very  large.  He  did  many  ftorra-j 
at  land,  accompanied  with  fliowers  of  rain,  tearing  up  trees, 
dalhings  of  water,  and  water-falls,  cattle  rumvng  to  fhelter, 
and  the  like,  to  winch  he  had  a  particular  genius,  and  ex- 
celled in  thersh  Thefe  pieces  were  admirably  good.  He 
painted  alfo  many  views  of  the  Alps  in  Switzerland,  where 
he  lived  feveral  years.  His  works  abound  in  England,  fo  that 
the  juilnefs  of  this  character  may  be  eafily  determined.  He 
died  in  London  about  1 68 1. 

LOVE  (J'ames).  By  this  name  our  prefent  author  was 
diftinguifhed  for  many  years  before  bis  death,  though  it  was 
only  affumed  when  he  firft  attached  himfelf  to  the  ftage. 
His  real  name  was  Dance,  and  he  was  one  of  the  fons  of  Mr. 
Dance  the  city  furvevor,  whofe  memory  will  be  transmitted 
to  pcftenty,  on  account  of  the  clurnly  edifice  which  he 
erefted  for  the  rehdence  of  the  citv's  chief  magistrates.  Our 
author  received,  it  is  laid,  his  education  at  Weftminfter- 
fchool,  whence  he  removed  to  Cambridge,  which,  it  is 
believed,  he  left  without  taking  any  degree.  About  that  time, 
a  fevere  po-tical  fatire  againft  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  then 
nunifter,  appeared  under  the  title  of"  Are  thefe  Tilings  for'* 
which,  though  written  by  Mr.  Miller,  was  afcribed  to  Pope. 
To  this  Mr.  Love  immediately  wrote  a  replv,  called,  "  Yes, 
they  are,  what  then?"  which  proved  fo  fatisfaexory  to  the 
perfon  whole  defence  was  therein  undertaken,  that  he  made 
him  a  handsome  prefent,  and  gave  him  expectations  of  pre- 
ferment. Elated  with  this  distinction,  with  the  vanity  of 
a  young  author,  and  the  credulity  of  a  young  man,  he  con- 
sidered his  fortune  as  established,  and,  negledtmg  e\rery  other 
purfuit,  became  an  attendant  at  the  rjninifter's  levees,  where 
he  contracted  habits  of  indolence  and  expence,  without  ob- 
taining any  advantage.  The  Stage  now  offered  itfelf  as  an 
afylum  from  the  difficulties  he  had  involved  himfelf  in,  and 
therefore,  changing   his  name    to   Love,  he  made  his  firil 

elfays 
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efTays  in  {trolling  companies.  He  afterwards  performed  both 
at  Dublin  and  Edinburgh,  and  at  the  latter  place  refided  fome 
years  as  manager.  At  length,  lie  received,  m  the  year  1762, 
an  invitation  to  Drury-Lane  theatre  where  he  continued 
during  the  remainder  of  his  lil'e.  In  1765,  .vith  the  afiiffance 
of  his  brother;  he  erected  a  new  thea're  at  Richmond,  and 
obtained  a  l.ience  for  performing  in  it;  but  did  not  receive 
am  beiw  fit  from  it,  as  the  fuecels  oi  it  by  no  means  anfwered 
his  expectations.  He  died  about  the  beginning  of  1 774*  He 
neither  as  an  actor  or  author  attain  dan}  treat  degree  of  ex- 
cellence. His  performance  of  Fahtaff  was  by  much  the  beft ; 
but  this  has  been  exhibited  to  the  public  with  {<■  much  more 
advantage  by  Mr.  Henderfon,  that  the  little  reputation  which 
he  acquired  by  it  has  been  entirely  eclipfed  bv  the  fuperiority 
of  genius  which  his  fucceflbr  has  diiplaved  in  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  fame  character.  As  an  author,  he  has 
given  the  world  "Pamela,  a  comedy,  1742;"  and  fome 
Other  dramatic  pieces  enumerated  in  the  "  Biographia  Dra- 
matics." 

LOVE  (Christopher)  was  fuccefhvely  rector  of  St.  Anne's 
Alderfgate,  and  St  Laurence  Jewry,  in  London.  He  was 
author  of  fermons,  and  other  pieces  of  practical  divinity,  in 
3  vols.  8vo,  printed  in  1652,  1654,  and  1657,  which  gained 
him  a  confiderable  reputation.  He  was  convicted  of  High 
Treafon  in  the  court  of  juftice  for  holding  correfpondence 
with  the  king,  and  confpiring  againft  the  republican  govern- 
ment ;  for  which  he  was  condemned  to  be  beheaded.  Great 
applications  were  made  to  parliament  in  his  behalf,  not  only 
by  his  wife  and  friends,  but  alfo  by  feveral  parilhes  in  Lon- 
don, and  by  fifty-four  minifiers,  who  could  only  procure 
a  refpite  of  his  execution  for  one  month.  He  loft  his  head 
July  1651. 

LOVELACE  (Richard),  an  elegant  poet  of  the  laft 
century,  was  the  eldeft  fon  of  Sir  William  Lovelace  of  Wool- 
ridge  in  Kent,  and  was  born  in  that  county  about  1618.  He 
received  his  grammar-learning  at  the  Charter-houfe  ;  and,  in 
the  year  1634,  became  a  gentleman-commoner  of  Gloucefter- 
Hall,  Oxford,  being  then,  as  Wood  obferves,  "  accounted 
the  moff  amiable  and  beautiful  perfon  that  eye  ever  beheld ; 
a  perfon  alfo  of  innate  modefty,  virtue,  and  courtly  deport- 
ment, which  made  him  then,  and  efpecially  after,  when  he 
retired  to  the  great  city,  much  admired  and  adored  by  the 
female  fex."  In  1636,  he  was  created  M.  A;  and,  leaving 
the  univerfity,  retired,  as  Wood  phrafes  it,  in  great  fplendor, 
to  the  court;  where,  being  taking  into  the  favour  of  lord 
Goring,  he  became  a  foldier,  and  was  firft  an  enfign,  and 
afterwards  a  captain.     On  the  pacification   at  Berwick,  he 

returned 
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returned  to  his  native  country,  and  took  policffioft  of  his 
cilate,  worth  about  five  hundred  pounds  per  annum  ;  and, 
about  the  fame  time,  was  deputed  by  the  county  to  deliver  the 
Kentifh  petition  to  the  houfe  of  commons,  which  giving 
offence,  he  was  ordered  into  cuftody,  and  confined  in  the 
Gate  houfe,  whence  he  was  releafed  on  giving  bail  not  to  go 
beyond  the  lines  of  communication  without  a  pals  from  the 
fpeaker.  During  the  time  of  his  confinement  to  London, 
he  lived  beyond  the  income  of  his  eftate,  chiefly  to  fupport 
the  credit  of  the  roval  caufe  ;  and,  m  1646,  he  formed  a 
regiment  for  the  fervice  of  the  French  king,  was  colonel  of  it, 
and  wounded  at  Dunkirk.  J  n  1648,  lie  returned  to  England 
with  his  brother,  and  was  again  committed  prifoner  to  Peter- 
houfe  in  London,  where  he  remained  till  after  the  king's 
death.  At  that  period  he  was  let  at  liberty,  but,  "  having 
then  confumed  all  his  eftate,  he  grew  very  melancholy* 
which,  at  length,  brought  him  into  a  confumption,  became 
very  poor  in  body  and  purfe,  was  the  objedt  of  charity,  went 
iir  ragged  cloaths  (whereas,  when  he  was  in  his  g'ory,  he 
Wore  cloaths  of  gold  andfilver),  and  moftly  lodged  in  obfeure 
and  dirty  places,  more  befitting  the  worft  of  beggars  and 
pooreft  of  fervants."  He  died  in  a  very  poor  lodging  iii 
Gunpowder  alley,.near  Shoe  lane,  in  1 658,  and  was  buried  at 
the  Weil  end  of  St  Bride's  church.  His  pieces,  which  arc 
light  and  e>fv,  had  been  models  in  their  way,  were  their 
simplicity  but  equal  to  their  fpirit.  They  were  the  offspring 
of  gallantry  and  amufemerit,  and,  as  fuch,  are  not  to  be 
reduced  to  the  teft  of  criticifm.  Under  the  name  ofLucafta, 
which  is  the  title  to  his  poems,  he  compliments  a  Mils  Lucy 
Sacheverel,  a  lady,  according  to  Wood,  of  great  beauty  and 
fortune,  whom  he  was  accuftotned  to  call  "  Lux  Carta/' 
On  the  report  ©£  Love]  th  of  his  wounds,  at  Dunkirk, 

llie  married.  Winftanley  has,  and  not  improperly,  compared 
him  to  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  Me  wrote  alio  two  plays,  "  The 
Scholar,"  a  comedy  ;  and  "  The  Soldier,"  a  tragedy. 

LOWE,  (Peter).  All  that  we  know  of  this  venerable 
furgeon  is  gathered  from  his  works.  He  was  born  in  Scot- 
land, and  was  m  abfent  from  his  native  country  in 
the  fervice  of  foreign  princes.  He  tells  us,  that  he  had 
pra&ifed  22  years  in  France  and  Flanders;  had  been  two 
years  furgeon-major  to  the  Spanifh  regiment  at  Paris  ;  that  he 
afterwards  folio  wed  Henry  IV.  of  France  in  his  wars  fix  years. 
He  ftyles  htmfelf,  in  the  title-page  of  one  of  his  boo]  . 
'"  Doclor  in  the  Faculty  of  •  Surgery  at  Paris,  Ordinary-Sur- 
geon to  the  King  of  France  and  Navarre."  He  dates  his 
book  from  his  houfe  at  Giafgow,  Dec.  20,  1612;  but  it  is 
uncertain  how  long  he  had  been  fettled  there.     He  mentions, 

that 
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that  fourteen  years  before,  on  his  complaining  of  the  ignorant 
perfons  who  intruded  into  the  practice  of  furgerv,  the  king 
of  Scotland  granted  him  a  privilege,  under  his  privy  feat,  of 
examining  all  practitioners  in  furgery  in  the  Weftem  parts  of 
Scotland. 

LOWER  (Dr.  Richard),  a  celebrated  Englifh  phyfician, 
was  a  native  of  Cornwall,  and  trained  under  the  famous  Dr. 
Thomas  Willis.  He  practifed  phyfic  in  London  with  great 
reputation,  and  died  in  169T.  He  was  the  author  of  an 
excellent  hook  "  De  Corde;"  and  of  another  "  De  Motu  & 
Colore  Sanguinis,  &  ChyliineumTranfitu."  Thisphyfician 
practifed  the  transfufion  of  blood  from  one  animal  into  an- 
other ;  but,  whether  he  was  the  inventor  of  this  operation,  we 
know  not. 

LOWER  (Sir  William,  knt.),  a  noted  cavalier  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  I,  was  born  at  Tremare  in  Cornwall. 
During  tae  heat  of  the  civil  wars,  he  took  refuge  in  Holland, 
where,  being  ftrongly  attached  to  the  Mules,  he  had  an 
opportunity  of  enjoying  their  fociety,  and  purfuing  his 
ftudy  in  peace  and  privacy.  He  was  a  great  admirer  of  the 
French  poets,  particularly  Corneille  and  Quinault,  on  whofe 
works  he  has  built  the  plans  of  four  cut  of  the  fix  plays  which 
he  wrote;  the  titles  of  which  may  be  feen  in  the  "  Eiogra- 
phia  Dramatica."     He  died  in  1662. 

LOWTH  (William),  a  di ft ingui filed  divine,  was  the 
fon  of  William  Lowth,  apothecary  and  citizen  of  London, 
and  was  born  in  the  pariih  of  St.  Martin's  Ludgate,  Sept.  1 1, 
1661.  His  grandfather  Mr.  Simon  Lowth,  reft  or  of  Tyle- 
hurft  in  Berks,  took  great  care  of  his  education,  and  initiated 
him  earlv  in  letters.  He  was  afterwards  fent  to  Merchant- 
Tailors  ichool,  where  he  made  fo  great  a  progrefs,  that  he 
was  elected  thence  into  St.  John's  College,  in  Oxford,  before 
he  was  fourteen.  Here  he  regularly  took  the  degrees  of 
mailer  of  arts,  and  batchelor  in  divinity.  His  eminent  worth 
and  learning  recommended  him  to  Dr.  Mew,  bi'hop  of  Win- 
chefter,  who  made  him  his  chaplain,  and  conferred  upon  him 
a  prebend  in  the  cathedral- church  of  Winchefter,  and  the 
rectory  of  Buriton,  with,  the  chapel  of  Petersfield,  Hants. 
His  ftudics  were  ilrictly  confined  within  his  own  province, 
and  folely  applied  to  the  duties  "of  his  function;  yet,  that  he 
might  acquit  himfelfthe  better,  he  acquired  an  uncommon 
lhare  of  critical  learning.  There  is  fcarcely  any  ancient 
author,  Greek  or  Latin,  profane  or  ecclefiaftical,  efpeciaily 
the  latter,  but  what  he  had  read  with  accuracy,  conftantly 
accompanying  his  reading  with  critical  and  philological  re- 
marks. Of  his  colle&ions  in  this  way,  he  was,  upon  all 
occasions,  very  communicative.  Hence  his  notes  on  "  Cle- 
4  mens 
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mens  Alexandrinus,"  which  are  not  to  be  met  with  in  Potter's 
edition  of  that  father.  Hence  his  remarks  on  "  Jofephus," 
communicated  to  Hudfon  for  his  edition,  and  acknowledged 
in  his  preface;  as  alfo  thofe  larger  and  more  numerous  anno- 
tations on  the  "  Ecclefiaftical  Hiflorians,"  inferted  in 
Reading's  edition  of  them  at  Cambridge.  The  author  of 
"  Bibliotheca  Biblica"  was  indebted  to  him  for  the  fame  kind 
of  afiiftance.  Chandler,  late  bifliop  of  Durham,  while  en* 
gaged  in  his  defence  of  Chriftianity  from  the  prophecies  of 
the  Old  Teftament,  againft  the  difcourfe  of  the  "  Grounds 
and  Reafons  of  the  Chriftian  Religion,"  and  in  his  vindication 
of  the  "  Defence,"  in  anfwer  to  "  The  Scheme  of  Literal 
Prophecy  confidered,"  held  a  conftant  corrcfpoiKlence  with 
him,  and  confulted  him  upon  many  difficulties  that  occurred 
in  the  courfe  of  that  work. 

The  moll  valuable  part  of  his  cha rafter  was  that  which 
leaft  appeared  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  the  private  and  retired 
part,  that  of  the  good  Chriftian,  and  the  ufeful  parifh-priefl. 
His  piety,  Jtis  diligence,  his  hofpitality,  and  beneficence, 
rendered  his  life  highly  exemplary,  and  greatly  enforced  his 
public  exhortations.  He  married  Margaret,  daughter  of 
Robert  Pitt,  efq.  of  Blandford,  bv  whom  he  had  three 
daughters  and  two  fons,  one  of  whom  was  the  learned  Dr. 
Robert  Lowth,  one  of  the  greateft  ornaments  of  his  time. 
He  died  in  1732,  and  was  buried  by  his  own  orders  in  the 
church-yard  at  Buriton. 

He  publifhed,   1.  "  A  Vindication  of  the  Divine  Authority 
and    Infpiration    of  the    Old    and    New   Teitament,    1692," 
i2mo.     And  a  fecond  edition,   "  with  Amendments,  and  a 
new  Preface,  wherein  the   Antiquity   of  the    Pentateuch  is 
afferted,  and  vindicated   from   fome  late   Objections,   1699." 
2.  "  Directions   for    the   profitable    Reading    of  the    Holy 
Scriptures;  together  with  fome  Obfervations  for  confirming 
their  Divine  Authority,  and  illustrating  the  Difficulties  there- 
of,    1708,"    i2mo.     3.    "   Two   Sermons    preached  in  the 
Cathedral-Church    of  Winchefter,  at   the   Affizes  in   17 14, 
intituled,  'l  Religion  the  diitinguiJhing  Character  of  Human 
Nature,  on    Job   xxviii,  28,"    and,  "  The  Wifdoni    of  ac- 
knowledging Divine  Revelation,  on  Matt,  xi,    10.'      4.  ««  A 
Commentary  on  the    Prophet    Ifaiah,    17 14."      5.    ««    On 
Jeremiah,    1718."      6-    "On  Ezekiel,    1723."      7.     "On 
Daniel  and  the  Minor  Prophets,  1726."     Thefe  were  after- 
wards republifhed  together,  with  additions,  in  one  vod.  folio, 
as  a  continuation  of  bp.  Patrick's  "  Commentary  on  the  other 
parts  of  the  Old  Teftament,  in  which  form  it  has  had  feveral 
editions.      8.   "  The   Characters   of  an   Apoftolical   Church 
fulfilled  in  the  Church  of  England,  and  our  Obligations  to 
Vol,  IX.  -  Ee  continue 
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continue  In  the  Communion  of  it."  q.  "  A  Sermon  preached 
in  the  Church  of  Pctersfield,  in  the  County  of  Southampton, 
1752."  This  drew  him  unwillingly  into  fome  controverfy 
with  John  Norman  of  Portfmouth  j  but  he  foon  dropt  it, 
finding  him  an  unfair  adverfary. 

LOWTH  (Robert,  D.  D.).  This  illuftrious  prelate 
was  born  at  Winchefter,  in  the  Clofe,  December  8,  1710. 
His  father,  the  Rev.  William  Lowth,  was  prebend  of  Win- 
chefler, and  made  a  diftinguifhed  figure  in  the  republic  of 
letters.  He  published  "  Commentaries  on  the  Prophets  ;*' 
but  his  moft  ufeful  and  popular  work  was  "  Directions  for 
profitably  reading  the  Holy  Scriptures ;"  this  tract  has  pafTed 
through  many  editions,  and  is  {till  in  high  eftimation.  Ro- 
bert Lowth,  like  the  Hebrew  prophet,  when  his  father 
wincred  his  flight  to  heaven,  caught  his  mantle,  and  a  double 
portion  of  his  fprit  reded  upon  him.  Mr.  Lowth  was  edu- 
cated at  Winchefter-college,  and  completed  his  theological 
ftudies  at  New-college,  Oxford.  The  native  brilliancy  of 
his  genius  foon  displayed  itfelf;  and  though  he\pplied  him- 
felf  with  vigour  and  unremitted  afliduity  to  his  claflical  purfuits, 
yet  he  frequently  unbended  his  mind,  and  let  his  imagination 
rove  through  the  flowery  regions  of  poetry.  But  more  fub- 
lime  and  nobler  objects  arrefted  his  attention,  by  unfolding 
the  treafiires  of  facred  knowledge,  by  directing  the  attention 
of  mankind  to  the  facred  page  of  inspiration,  and  exhibiting 
to  them  all  the  varied  charms  of  biblical  literature. 

In  1741,  having  been  elected  profeflbr  of  Hebrew  poetry 
in  the  univerfity  of  Oxford,  he  there  delivered  thofe  admirable 
lectures  "  De  Sacra  Poefi  Hebraeorum,"  on  the  Sacred  Poetry 
of  the  Hebrews,  which  has  placed  him  in  the  higheft  fcale  of 
eminence  as  a  critic.  In  1732,  he  married  Mifs  Mary 
Tackfon,  daughter  of  Lawrence  Jackfon,  efq.  of  Ch rift- 
Church,  Hants.  In  173&,  he  was  admitted  to  his  fir  ft 
preferment,  the  living  of  Overton,  in  Hampfhire.  In  1737, 
he  took  up  his  degrees  of  M.  A.  Mr.  Lowth's  great  literary 
talents  and  his  elegant  manners  gained  him  the  friendship  of 
the  duke  of  Devonshire,  who  appointed  him  tutor  to  his  fon, 
the  marquis  of  Harrington,  With  this  young  nobleman  he 
made  the  tour  of  Europe ;  and  it  would  be  fuperfluous  to  add, 
that  his  fervices  were  fuch  as  ever  after  entitled  him  to  the 
friendship  of  the  noble  houfe  of  Cavendifh.  Dr.  Lowth  had 
alfo  gained  the  efteem  of  bp.  Hoadly,  who  became  his  zealous, 
patron,  and  appointed  him  to  the  archdeaconry  of  Win-t 
cheft'er  in  the  year  1750.  In  1754,  the  univerfity  of  Ox- 
ford gave  him  his  diploma  as  doctor  of  divinity.  The  mar- 
quis of  Hartington  being  appointed,  in  1755,  viceroy  of 
Ireland,  Dr.  Lowth  accompanied  him  as  bis  domeftic 
4.  ,  chaplain  j 
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chaplain;  and,  the  bifhopric  of  Limeric  becoming  vacant, 
Lowth  was  appointed  to  that  fee.  In  1758,  Dr.  Lowth 
publifhed  his  "  Life  of  William  of  Wykeham,"  the  founder 
of  the  colleges  in  which  he  had  received  his  education*  In 
May,  1766.  he  was  promoted  to  the  bifhopric  of  St.  David's, 
and,  in  July  fo'lowing,  to  the  fee  of  Oxford,,  and,  in  1777, 
translated  to  that  of  London.  In  1778,  he  publifhed  his 
"  Tranflation  of  Ifaiah."  This  elegant  and  beautiful  verfion 
of  the  evangelical  prophet,  in  which  learned  men  in  every  part 
of  Europe  have  been  unanimous  in  their  eulogiums,  is  alone 
fufficient  to  tranfmit  his  name  to  the  lateft  poSterity. 

When  archbilhop  Cornwallis  died,  the  king  made  an  offer 
of  the  archiepiicopal  fee  to  Dr.  Lowth;  but  this  dignity  he 
declined.  He  was  now  advanced  in  life,  and  was  tormented 
by  a  cruel  and  painful  diforder,  and  had  recently  experienced 
fome  fevere  flrokes  of  domeflic  calamity.  Mary,  his  eldelt 
daughter,  of  whom  he  was  paflionately  fond,  died  in  1768, 
aged  13.  On  her  maufoleum,  the  doctor  placed  the  following 
exquilltely  beautiful  and  pathetic  epitaph  : 

Cara,  vale,  ingcnio  prasftans,  pietate,  pudore, 

Et  plufquam  natre  nomine  cara,  vale  ! 
Cara  Maria,  vale!   ac  vtniet  felicius  jevum, 

Quando  iterum  tecum,  fim  modo  dignus,  ero. 
Cara  redi,  laeta  turn  dicam  voce,  paternos 

Eja  age  in  amplexus,  cara  Maria,  redi. 

Which  has  been  thus  tranflated  by  Mr.  Duncombe! 
Dearer  than  daughter,  parallel'dby  feWj 
In  genius,  goodnefs,  modefly — adieu  ! 
Adieu!    Maria — till  that  day  more  bleft, 
When,  if  deferving,  I  with  thee  (hall  reft. 
Come,  then  thy  fhe  will  cry,  in  joyful  Strain^ 
O !  come  to  my  paternal  arms  again. 

His  fecond  daughter,  Frances,  died  as  fhe  was  prefiding 
at  the  tea-table,  July  1783;  (he  was  going  to  place  a  cup 
of  coffee  on  the  falver.  "  Take  this/'  faid  fhe,  "  to  the 
bifhop  of  Briftol ;"  immediately  her  cup  and  her  hand  fell 
together  upon  the  falver,  and  fhe  inftantly  expired.  Amid 
thefe  fcenes  of  diftrefs,  the  venerable  bifhop  exhibited  the 
lovely  portrait  of  a  Christian  philofopher.  Animated  by  the 
hopes  which  the  religion  of  Jefus  alone  infpires,  he  viewed, 
with  pious  resignation,  the  king  of  terrors  fnatching  his  dear 
and  amiable  children  from  his  fond  embrace  !  And,  when  the 
grim  monarch  levelled  his  dart  at  him,  he  met  the  Stroke  with 
fortitude,  and  left  this  world  in  full  and  certain  hope  of  a 
better     He  died  Nov.  3,  1787,  aged  nearly  77. 
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